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and  in  the  Convocation^  an  incident  occurred 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year^  which  plainly 
discovered  that  he  felt  some  uneasiness  when  he 
f  ejected  irpon  his  diffeirehces  with  t¥e  VspsX  sea 
The  Admiral  Chabot  arrived  in  England  from  the 
court  of  France^  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing to  H^iiy  some  overtures  which  th^  French 
monarch  had  received  from  the  Emperor.    Charles 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  watch  the  motions 
of  a  new  enemy.    Barbarossa>  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising corsair^  who  had  seized  the  throne  of  Tu- 
,nis^  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  the  Chris- 
tians who  peopled  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
neim.    In  justice  io  a  large  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects^ the  Emptedr  was  bound  to  restrain  the 
liicuMpns  of  this  barbarian.    Nor  could  it  be 
bverlobkied/  that  if  the  Tunisian  chief  should  be 
able  to  maintain  his  present  imposing  attitude, 
-his  liliiaiice  would  soon  be  courted  by  such  Chris- 
tilm  stat^  as  were  concerned  to  circumscribe  the 
iinpieifial  power.    By  maintaining  a  resjJetJteWe 
jBeet  at  sea^  the  6uj;rages  and  insblienee  of  ^the'pi- 
jrates  might  indeed  have  been  repressed.    But  the 
TCfsources  of  Charles  did  not  allow  him  to^employ     \ 
this'tk][>iedtent.    He,  tli63eiefore/ determined  Upon     ,| 
crtishinig  the  nest  tif  coifsaift,  "by  btie  decisive 
:)>low ;  andj  accordingly,  he  ihade  preparations  for 
-attacking,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  capi- 
tal of  Barbatossa.    He  could  not,  hofravex>  absent      | 
himsdf,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  conti- 
neht  of  Etirope,  ^thoiit  feeling  sensible  ihkt  hte     ^ 
^diild  ihiib'aSbrd  to  'his tiviEil,'Fratacis,^  faVdur-     , 
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dde  oppoTtuioty  for  the  renewal  of  the  attempts 
soDften  made  by  the  French  upon  the  Milanese* 
To  prevent^  if  possible^  his  African  expedition 
from  being  rendered  thns  disadvantageous  to  his 
itffiiirs^  Charles  endeavoured  to  gain  over*  the 
eourt  of  France.  Among  the  proposals  by  which 
he  hoped  to  amuse  Francis^  was  an  offer  to  pro- 
cure^ as  a  wife  for  the  Dauphin^  the  Princess  Mary 
of  England.  When  this  offer  was  reported  to 
Hemry^  he  desired  his  agents  at  the  French  court 
to  say  in  his  name^  that  ^'  he  marvelled  much  at 
the  Emparor^s  malice  in  meddling  with  things 
wMdh  belonged  not  to  him^  and  therefore  he  de- 
sired Francis  to  surcease  this  treaty^  since  he 
knew  well  enough  how  to  keep  his  daughter  out 
oi  the  Emperor  s  reach.''  He  also  gave  instruo- 
tionsj  that  such  representations  should  be  made 
to  the  King  of  France  as  might  convince  him  of 
the  little  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  impe- 
rial proposals.  At  the  same  time^  as  a  countei'- 
bahmce  to  Charles's  simulated  friendship^  he 
offered  to  affiance  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme^  the  tiiird  son  of  Frauds^ 
With  this  proposal^  Henry  coupled  a  request  to 
the  French  monarch  for  the  exertion  of  his  infiu- 
eace  witli  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  entreated 
to  represent,  that  the  new  Pontiff  would  confer 
upon  him  ^an  acceptable  piece  of  service  in  rev<^ 
tog  the  c^isures  which  the  late  Pope  hftd  pro^ 
Bonaced  against  the  King  of  Engiaud;  and  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  concession  from 
the  Papacy^  it  was  recooo^ended  that  he  should 
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procure  from  his  universities  and  nobility,  a  ^t^ 
mal  recognition  of  the  marriage  which  Henry  had 
contracted  with  Anne  Boleyn.  So  intent  wa3  the 
English  monarch  upon  the  attainment  of  these 
bbjaets,  that  he  endeavoured  to  secure  them  both 
by  means  of  an  embassy  which  he  sent  into  France 
in  May,  and  by  a  direct  application  to  the  Pon*- 
tiff,  which  he  made  through  Sir  Gregory  Cafiali. 
The  negociatioii,  however,  though  opened  at 
Romero  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties;  inte- 
rested, proved  abortive ;  and  it  would  notbe  Wor- 
thy of  notice,  did  it  not  unequivocally  discover, 
that  the  King's  affections  were  even  yet  not  wholly 
weaned  from  the  Papal  see '.  ^  • 

'  It  is  not  however  to  be  supposed,  that  Henry 
considered  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pontiff  as  in-* 
volving  the  necessity  of  retracting  on  hi$  part  all 
the  concessions  that  he  had  made  to  the  Reform- 
ers. Although  in  that  age  the  outward  forms  of 
the  Romish  worship,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  religion,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
the  Papal  Church  still  retains ;  yet  there  was  one 
principle  of  essential  importance,  which  indeed 
was  gellerally  recognised,  but  which  had  not  been 
formally  avowed  by  any  assembly  competent  to 
declare  the  sense^  of  the  Roman  Church.  How 
far  tradition  was  to  prescribe  in  matters  of  faith, 
was  as  yet  a  point  undetermined.  Hence  both 
Protestants  and  Romanists  felt  anxious  for  ih^ 
Uieetiiig  of  a  general  council,  iil  order  to  decide  A 

•  Herbert,  ir^.  •      .       ,     -     ■  ^ 
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iqfuestion  wbich  pccasjoued  so  maay  keeift  debates. 
7he  results  likdy  to  flow  from  the  deliberations 
of  such  an  aasetably^  a{>pear  to  have  eugaged  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  King's  attention  at 
ibis  time.  He  probably  thought^  that  if  the  ablest 
divinei^  in  Europe  were  assembled  toglsther^  they 
jddight  dev^  such  a  plan  of  mutual  concession  as 
mbxM  Satisfy  the  expectations  of  all  reasonable 
men*.  Nor/ at  the  same  time^  was  he  altQgether 
free  froin  uCneasiness  when  he  reflected  that  the 
fope  and  the  Emperor  might  convene  a  council 
46r  their  own  political  purposes  alone^  which 
would  propose  to  itself/  for  one  of  its  principal 
ol^ects^  the  subversion  of  the  existing  Engli$h 
govemfiiefit.  A  general  council;,  it  was  said^  might 
be  convoked  by  the  Emperor's  aiithority^  and  to 
its  deercles  Christians  would  be  bound  to  yield  an 
implicit  obedience.  If^  however,  Charles  should 
jBhoose  to  e;8:ercise  this  privilege  thus  claimed  for 
the  imperial  crown,  it  was  not  d^cult  to  foresee 
tthe  mwQMf  in  which  his  divines  would  dispose  of 
any  English  questions  that  might.be  submitted  tq 
them.  Reflection  upon  these  things  rendered  tfa^ 
King  Aesirous  of  consulting  his  prelates,  both  as 
to  the  Emperor's  alleged  privilege^  and  as  to  th^ 
d^xee  of  obedience  which  a  counipil  a^s^mbled  by 
A  single  moq^ph,  coul4  reasc^nably  ?xact  from 
Christendom. 

An  opinion  upon  these  points  was  drawn  tip 
under  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Bishops,  Tunstall,  of  Durham ;  Clark^  of 
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Bath  and  Welb;  and  GMdricb,  of  £ly  ^  TUi 
document  asserts^  that  tlie  first  fonr  gmand^^oiiiif 
fijik ""  were  coi|veiied  l^  the  authority  ^f  Roman 
emperors^  beeauae  the  power  of  Aose  moniuidn 
then  extended  over  a  large  portfon  of  the  worl4; 
that  the  Inshops  of  Rome  have  been  suffered  to 
usurp  the  priyilege  of  palling  councfls^  through 
the  negligence  of  princes ;  that  now^  since  the 
Roman  empire  has  no  general  domimqu/it  ib  not 
the  privilege  of  any  particular  severe^  tocidl a 
general  coundl ;  but  that^  if  one  or  more  of  thiose 
distinguished  personages,  who  exercise  the  81}^ 
preme  power,  should  desire  to  assemMe  a  numb^ 
of  men  of  unquestionable  integrity^  in  a  manner 
evidently  &ir,  and  for  purposes  undeniably  gooc^ 
then  it  would  be  incumbent  upim  the  rulos  of 
other  states  to  concur  in  a  design  so  laudable;! 
To  this  expression  of  their  sentimmts,  the  sub? 
scribing  prelates  added  a  short  statement,  that  in 
the  ancient  general  councils^  none  signed  the  dc^ 
crees  except  bishops  and  priests,  tiecause  these 
ipdividuals  are  the  authorised  expositors  of  GoA'a 
Word, 

Besides  this  document,  hai^  been  preserved  $^ 
speech  upon  the  same  subject,  delivered  by  Ciai^ 
mer.  To  what  body  it  was  addressed,  does  no| 
appear ;  whether  to  the  Privy  Pouncil,  to  the  Up* 

Mt  If  yrintad  by  Bishop  Burned  (HisU  Ref.  h  «73.)  There 
ill  no  date  to  it ;  but  the  Bishop  MsigQs  it,  widi  great  probabiUty^ 
^o  this  period.  *^ 

•  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.    ^ 


4         C.  • 


per  H4W$e  ^  Convoi^ifnb  or  <»  tli(S  Hfjutfe 

aiqr  otbfif  dfpHwrtwJ?  *Wi  b J  aft  »ftflp, 

we  mentioned  in  H  as  having  b^en  repei^ly  epa^^ 
ed*  It  istQ  the  fo^Qwing  effect :  '^  My  Lcurda^  aa 
tuf\i  mf  n  fleeing  firoin  their  enemies^  parry  wiifb^ 
the^i  all  that  they  can^  and  i^dj^vour  to  deatrqj 
Of  conceal  siu;h  things  aa  they  aife  coiistraiiied  to 
le^ye  hdj^ind  then^;  sp.  the  qourt  of  ^om^  ha^ 
carefully  gf eserved  every  thing  to  its  ad  va^t^gej^ 
while  it  li^  destrpyed  or  copcea^d^  as  ipiuch  09 
posfiiihle^  every  wri^ting  unfavqura.ble  to  its  pre^ 
tenaiqn&  The  long  efoployment  of  tiiis  artfuli 
policy^  l^as  rendered  it  na  easy  task  to  di^covei^ 
the  sentiQif nts  prevailiqg  in  primitive  ^imes  r^ 
specting  thc^.  Rcuqan  see.  |t  is  c^rtau[i  th^it  m^n]^ 
(ibservatifm^x  directed  hy  f^ci^t  authors  againc^ 
the  pretensions  of  tha^^  see^,  are  nqw  lost^  as  ap? 
pears  frpm  fragments  of  their  writings  yet  np^ 
gaining.  In  tlie  ^^taiit  y^oxkB  of  tl^e  fi^thers,  pas* 
sages  do  c^taiidy  occur^.  which  ascribe  a  IMvipiq 
c|uui9ct^  tp  the  Popedom.  But  then  it  is  evid^n^ 
thai  snph  language  is  merely  figurative ;  raice  th^ 
lame  writers  apply  it.  to  every  thi^  which  ap* 
ppwred  tp  th^n  more  than  ordinarily  worthy  of 
th^ir  approbation.  From  the  genuine  remain^  p( 
V|tiquity>  therefore^  the  right  of  dictating  to  t)iQ 
Christifiii  Chiprch^  assumed  by  the  see  of  Rpmei 
amnot  be  supported.  Those  who  are  a^are  of 
t]|is  trythj^  are  thence  led  to  ii^fer^  that  religiou&i 
(onti^verfdes  ought  to  be  de oi4ed  \n  ^  genqr^. 
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eduttdl/  AssembHes  bearing  that  name  hare  cer« 
tainly  rendered  to  the  Church  importent  services* 
It  should^  however,  be  observed,  that  their  design' 
hation  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Even  in  the 
council  of  Nice,  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Greece,  were  almost  the  only  individuals  of  their 
order,  who  assisted  at  the  deliberations.  But  the 
term,  general,  was  applied  to  councils,  because 
they  were  summoned  by  the  Emperor's  autho- 
rity, and  because  their  decisions  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  general  concurrence  of  Christendom. 
The  correctness  of  this  definition  may  be  proved 
by  several  authorities,  and  Ulustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  council  assembled  at  Arimini.  More  pre- 
lates met  there  than  at  Nice  or  Constantinople ; 
yet  the  councils  denominated  from  these  latter 
places  are  termed  general :  a  designation  which 
has  been  denied  to  the. council  of  Arimim.  If> 
however,  a  council  should  be  assembled,  it  will 
be  inquired,  to  whom  appertains  the  right  of 
presiding  in  it?  The  earliest  council,  that  of 
the  Apost4es,  was  directed  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
James.  But  in  their  days  there  were  no  contests 
dbout  headship.    Christ  named  no  head.     This 

omission^  however,  can  no  more.be  considered  as 

•        •  • 

a  defect  in  his  system,  than  a  similar  one  is  to  be 
jild  esteemed  in  the  Divine  arrangements  for  the 
temporal  government  of  men.  God  has  committed 
the  empire  of  the  world  to  no  one  individual.  The 
Church  has,  indeed,  found  the  advantage  of  ap 
pointing  particular  prelates  to  preside  over  her 
{Several  divisions.    Hence  archbishops  have  beeif 
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constituted  th^  supreme  directors  of  66clesiasti6ia 
afikirs  in  their  respective  provinces.  Among  the 
Apostles,  it  indeed  appears  that  St.  Peter  took  the 
lead.  ,  But  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever  was  in 
Rome  %  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  conclude  that 

•  ■ 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  epistle  which  St.  Paul 
Wrote  to  Rome,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  sik  epistles  which  he  des- 
patched from  that  city;  does  he  mention  St.  Peter.  This  oinis<* 
sion  has  led  some  learned  men  to  suppose,  that  the  last-named 
Apostle  never  was  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Europe.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance, 
that  St.  Peter  did  not  reside  in  Rome  until  after  St.  Paul  had 
ceasbd  to  address  the  Church  from  that  place.  Bishop  Tondine 
Miys,  **  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  probable,  as  Lardner  thinks, 
that  St.Teter  did  not  go  to  Rome  till  the  year  63  or  64.''  (Ele* 
ments  of  Christian  Theology.  Lond.  1804.  1.481.)  The  Bishop 
informs  us  in  another  place :  **  AH  ancient  writers  concur  in  as>*> 
serting  that  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  in  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  probably  in 
the  year  65."  From  these  statements  it  appears  plainly  enough, 
Ihat  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assigning  more  than  a  very  short 
period  to  the  residence  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  Romanists,  wheii  they  as- 
sert that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  dignified  by  his 
residence  and  miurtyrdom  the  seat  of  their  Ponti£&.  A  candid 
inquirer  into  St.  Peter's  history  will  rather  assent  to  Cranmer^s 
judgment  upon  this  subject,  and  will  feel  satisfied  that,  upon  the 
accounts  of  St.  Peter's  sojourn  at  Rome,  no  certain  dependence 
can  be  placed.  The  Apostle  s  first  Epistle  does,  indeed,  furnish 
us  with  aireaaon  for  believing  that  the  writer  was  addressing  the 
Church  from  the  imperial  city.  He  appears  to  have  written  from 
Babylon.  (1  Pet.  v.  Id.)  By  this  appellation  he  has  been  sup- 
posed, with  great  probability,  to  have  meant  Rome ;  a  city  which 
is  designated  in  the*  same  manner  in  the  book  of  Revelations, 
tch.  xviii«)  The  propriety  of  this  designation  is  evident.  In  the 
'ptamof  Shinar^  the  doctrine  of  the  Patriarchal  Church  was'&.«> 
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ys.  pvQe^cbmGj&  yf9^  muigoeA  to  him  oa  account  q^ 
Adt  Qt^^aor  iHPe :«(« t«]|4  thf^  l»e  ]?ft  it  tl^e.  0^ 

t^y  QQinrup.te4  ^,  superstitipus  or  artful  men,  who  ^^ign^  to 
^eir  deceased  ancestors  the  rank  of  mediators  between  God  an4 
human  bemgs.  Noah  became  Saturn,  and  Ham  was  canonized 
mider  the  Gentfle  name  of  Jupiter.  The  consequence  of  this  foul 
perversion  wil8»  that  the  creature  soon  thrust  the  Creator  unto 
neglect  and  objiivion.  A  simikuc  do<rtrina],  corruption  ischai^-; 
8|ble  upon  Papid  iton^.  Thence  hayei  issued  ^prmulairiea«  bj|; 
which  the  mediaition  of  saints  has  been  rendered  the  leading  obr 
|ect  of  a  Christian'91  prayers,  In  consequenqci  the.  ignorant  Ro- 
ipmait,  «rh^n  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  flies  to  ih^  Yvcf^ 
Qt  ^ojm  oU^  deceai^  person^ ge«  for  relief.  The  Father  of  all 
goodniesa  is  forgotten,  mi4  the  deluded  wor9h|pper  puts,  his  tru«f 
in  one  of  whose  power  to  help,  or  even  hear  him,  he  has  not  th^ 
(lightest  assuirance.  Thus  religion  hast  been  corrupj^d  in  ancient 
Babylon  i^id  in  modem  Rome,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 
Hence,  ii^  the  New  Testamem,  the  name  of  the  former  city  if 
]P3f§ti(»lly  assigned  to  the  latter.  Probably,  however,  the  Ro- 
maiusts  would  not  ^  found  very  anxious  to  avail  themselves  pf 
the  only  presumption  to  be  collected  from  Scripture  in  favour  of 
Stt  Peter^s  allege^  residence  in  the  Papal  capital,  but  would  ra^ 
^er  rest  their  belief  of  thif^  ^tate^ent  upon  ti^adition.  That  19 
cer^inly  in  tl^eir  fnvpiir,  ^^  it  g^vep  j^p  dicu^eeable  hints* 
Npr  IB  it  capaMe  of  beiw  °^^  ^^  appear  even  b(^Uy  probable 
that  St.  Peter  ^m  the  Qishpp  pf  Rome.  Oi^  tb^  eontrary,  (rpr 
naeupt  whp  live4  in  the  latter  pi^t  of  the  secpnd  qentury,  and 
who  is  the  earliest  writer  (bf^t  speaks  qf  St.  Peter  as  baying  been 
CQipcemed  ii^  fpi^idipg  the  Church  of  Rome,  says  immediately 
^l^f  l^49i  '^  When  the  blessed  Apostles  (St  Peter  and  St.  Paul) 
bid  fpOPdpd  and  buSti  th^  Qmrch,  theu  pOmuUd  |&s  #c^  of 
hfk^  tq  liinui.*'  Thif  passage  esq^t^  in  tbe  origin^  Greel^ : 
the  fprnn^r  p^s^^e  of  Irensau^,  assigning  the  fpundatiop  pf  thp 
9pnMU|  ChHrpb  to  tbe  two  Ab<^s^1o8,  js  extant  only  in  a  |^tta 
lrftQll/ltipiA«  ^ynBQ,  hoY^ev^r,  if  $he  writer's  wpfds  bp  porrect^ 
liPfl^redi  thfy  arp  pf  Ypry  li^^lp  vfdue  ps  a  pxopf  of  St.  Peter'a 
pATf poa}  iKmp^a^ion  witil  tbp  Rppaii  Pjimrcb  i  sjgi^^  ps  Pj^pf 
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the  contiary^  we  kiiaw  that  St.  Peter's  faitikv  Bcit 
tile  d^nify  of  any  see^  was'the  groHiad  p£  Us  pwh 
radenoe.  The  Bii^ps  of  Rame>  therefore,  can 
dnm  nothing  fitim  St.  Petn^  except  aoeordmg  to 
the  degree  in  whicdi  thejr  piossess.  his.  &ith.  ThaA 
a  claim  npcHi  this  score  has  not  inTariahly  do;* 
scended  to  them,  is  evideneed  by  the  cases  of  Li* 
berius^  and  of  sonie  other  Roman  B&diops  nbxk 
have  been  condemned  for  heresy :  and  if,  accord* 
ing  to  St  James,  &ith  muM  be  tried  by  works, 
tbe  lives  of  many  Popes  have  afforded  shrewd  prQ« 
sumpticms  agamst  the  aoundnefls  of  their  fidtfa. 
Upon  this  sttbgect  I  dan  join  my  own  testimcmjr 
to  that  of  history^  When  at  Rcune,  my  Lords,  I 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  tiie  late 
Pope  and  those  about  him.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to 
declare,  from  my  own  kpowledge^  that  Glsnenlfs 
morals  and  administration  were  such  as  to  dmw, 
eT^i  from  some  of  his  cardinals,  strong  express 
sions  of  disgust  Inexcusable  as  is  such  corru|)N 
tion  in  one  who  ought  to  be  distinguished  by  poh 
lity  of  life  aod  conversation,  no  existing  law  pret^ 
vides  for  the  nioral  delinquencies  of  a  Pope.  Bnt» 
my  Lords,  surely  new  diseases  require  new  reme- 
dies. If  an  heretical  Pope  be  a  fit  subject  for  the 
eognixance  of  a  council,  who  will  deny  that  the 
simony,  the  avarice,  and  the  irreUgion  of  a  Pontiff 
jihould  Qot  expose  bin)  to  the  lash  of  those  who 

Mardi  observes,  ^'  it  is  well  known  that  reports  may  be  propa«> 
gsted  without  contradiction,  a  hundred  years  after  the  event  is 
said  to  have  happened,  especially  when  it  flatters  the  vanity  of 
those  ainong  whoiq  it  is  propagated."    Gomp.  View,  f09. 
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Are  deKbemthig  for  the  good  of  the  Church  7  in* 
deed  every  man  whd  leads. a  vicious  life  readem 
himseif  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communieii 
of  the  Church.  Nor  is  the  pre-eminence  claimed 
hy  the  see  of  Rome  any  reason  why  this  penalty 
should  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  vicious  Pope  That 
pre-emmence  flows  only  from  the  laws  of  men ; 
laws  which  evidently  ought '  to  be  repealed.  It 
should  however  be  rememb^ed^  that  the  para* 
mount  authority  of  the  Papacy  has  never  been 
admitted  by  those  who  are  competent  to  decide 
upon  such  subjects.  Anciently  it  was  understood, 
and  the  Popes  did  not  venture  to  deny  thepsinr 
ciple,  that  a  general  council  was  to  be  considered 
aik  superior  to  every  other  ecclesiastical  authorily. 
The  council  of  Basil  determined,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  vicar  of  the  Church,  not  the  vicar  of  Christ.; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  accountable  for  his  coq^ 
duct  to  the  Church.  The  council  of  Constance, 
and  the  divineis  of  Paris  have  decided,  that,  the 
Pope  is  subject  to  a  general  council.  All,  indeed^ 
that  the  Pontiff  can  daim,  even  by  the  canon  law, 
are  the  privileges  of  calling  a  general  council,  and 
of  presiding  in  it  He  has  no  authority  to  over^ 
rule  it,  or  to  put  a  negative  upon  its  proceedings* 
'Nor  has  a  council  the  right  to  deliberate  updn  se**  ^ 
jbular  matters.  Therefore,  if  such  a  body  should  ^ 
condemn  the  King^s  conduct,,  no  regard  need  be  ^i 
paid  to  its  decision.  Its  business  relates  solely  to  S 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  With  M 
princes  and  politics  it  has  no  concern  whatever.  i 
Nor  are  even  its  ecclesiastical  constitutions  ta  be        % 


% 
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dbnsiderect  binding  until  they  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  designed  to  take  effect  Nor  ought  a  coiincfl 
to  make  any  decree  without  great  deliberation> 
and  without  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  sense  ot 
Scripture  as  to  the  point  at  issue.  Nor  ought 
any  attempt  to  be  made  to  bind  the  consciencefs 
of  men  upon  subjects  which  are  not  essential. 
Upon  this  principle  I  condemn  the  severity  of 
Victor's  conduct  towards  the  Oriental  Churches^ 
when  the  time  proper  for  the  celebration  of  Easteir 
was  the  subject  of  debate.  In  the  human  body; 
no  member  is  cut  off  unless  when  seized  by  ganP* 
grene :  so  in  the  Churchy  no  division  ought  to  be 
anathematized  unless, for  some  most  important 
cause.  And  should  such  a  cause  arise,  the  greatei^t 
moderation  ought  to  be  used  in  deciding  upon  it : 
nor  ought  any  conclusion  to  be  adopted,  unless 
the  acknowledged  word  of  God,  not  the  traditions 
of  men,  be  its  warrant.  A  conviction  of  this  truth 
caused  the  divines  of  Paris  to  determine,  that  no 
councfl  has  authority  to  prescribe  articles  of  faith 
which  Bsre  not  contained  in  Scripture.  Indeed,  as 
obedience  was  the  condition  of  the  Mosaic  of- 
venant,  so  faith  is  that  of  the  Christian.  Now, 
the  principles  of  Christian  faith  are  recorded  onl;p^ 
in  Scripture.  I  have  thei^efore  great  doubts  re^ 
speeting  the  utility  of  councils.  I  am  strong!;^ 
diqiosed  to  believe,  that  a  reference  to  the  woiSrd 
i^God  is  the  only  tofe  wajf  in  which  rdl%iou6 
cmitroversies  can  be  decided.  The  practice  of 
the  fathers  cmifirms  tfie  ki  these  doubts.-  Th^ 
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tainCs^  AubroiEle,  Jelrome,  and  Autttd^  did  in  imaof 
^hittgft  differ  from  each  otber^  but  they  alwa^  ap- 
l^ealed  to  Scripture  at  the  eommcm  and  eertaia 
standard.  Indeed  St  Austin  expresses,  in  a  very 
kemarlLaUe  manner,  the  di&cent  estittatioii  ia 
nfhich  he  held  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  those 
of  the  best  and  holiest  fathers.  At  the  same  tune. 
Lam  liEur  firom  undervaluing  the  writings  of  these 
'  venetaUe  airthors.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
all  concur  in  any  exposition  of  a  passage  in  the 
^Sacred  Volume,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  did  in  that  particular  direct  their 
minds;  and  I  should  consider  that  the  mim  v^m 
4q[»posed  his  own  judgment  to  such  a  weight  of 
authority^  was  possessed  by  a  dangerous  self-coiK 
eeit  I  am  therefore  willing  to  admit,  that  coun- 
cils ought  to  be  guided  in  their  decisions  by  such 
expositions  as  have  been  Agreed  on  by  the  doctors 
of  the  Church.  If,  however,  a  council  should  be 
assembled,  it  does  not  appear  reasonable  that  the 
Pope  should  direct  its  deliberations.  A  judge 
should  beiadpaitiaL  It  is  most  improper  that  he 
should  sit  up^i  the  bench,  and  try  a  cause  to 
which  he  himself  is  a  party.  In  this  situation  the 
Pope  stands  respecting  ^e  points  now  contra- 
verted.  He* has  already  passed  sentence  upoa 
them.  He  has  therefore  rendered  himself  unfit  te 
act  as  judge  in  a  court  occupied  with  the  exami^ 
M^n  of  these  questicms.  It  is  not  even  proper 
Ihat  he  should  be  present  durii^  the  ddiberationa 
of  such  a  court,  lest  he  should  thereby  influence 
its  deciaioiis.    Nor  need  princes  consider  then^ 
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iielyes  %6iR!id  by  their  engagements  to  8tq[q[>oil  tlie 
pretentions  of  Uie  Pope.  If  they  find  that  their 
Ofrth  of  obedience  to  him  wiys  tak^i  niider  ka  i»r^ 
Mneons  conviction  of  bis  right  to  aict  as  head  of 
the  Churchy  they  aire  justified  in  wilihdffSHring 
their  necks  from  his  yoke>  as  fully  as  any  inan 
Would  be  in  making  his  escape  ojut  of  the  hands 
of  a  robber.  That  princes  are  bound  to  extricate 
themselves  firom  the  Papal  yoke  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  the  Popedom.  The  court  of  Rome  is  so  cor« 
rupt^  that  even  a  conscientious  Pontiff  dould  not 
do  his  duty  by  the  Church.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  shewn  by  the  recent  ^ase  of  Pope 
Adrian.  His  intentions  were  good/  but  the  oar* 
dinals  and  others  abo&t  the  Papal  court  being  in« 
terested  in  maintaining  existing  corruptions>  all 
his  plans  were  rendered  abortive  \" 

When  men  heard  such  sentiments  as  these 
openly  advocated  by  an  individual  who  was  placed 
fit  the  head  of  the  national  Churchy  and  Whb  was 
notoriously  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  King» 
they -could  not  fiiil  of  anticipating  important  eb- 
titesiastieal  innovations.  It  is  true^  indeed^  tlmt 
neither  in  this  speech,  nor  in  any  other  public 
iiianner,  had  the  Archbishop  attacked  the  exteiv 
nals  of  the  Romish  worship ;  but  he  had  inval^ 
iftted  -the  grounds  upon  which  the  whole  Papal 
vfitem  "Mands.  If,  ther^re,  such  a  man  wwe 
^perttntted  at  his  will  to  undermine  the  fi>utidatioii 

*  Bumet,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 1t7S. 
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oi.  tlie  EstablUhed  Churcdi,  it  r^quiife^  uo  gre^Mr, 
foiesight  to  convince  an  observe^  that  the  superr 
«trueture  would  soon  totter  to  its  fall    If  it  were 
shewn  that  the  Papal  supremacy  wa3  founded  i^ 
pnror  or  imposture ;  if  it  were  believed  that  the 
decisions  of  councils^  and  of  fathers^  were  only  sq 
far  to  be  respec^ted  as  they  were  consonant  to  the 
written  word  of  God :  then  all  the  dpctriaes  and 
ceremonies  which  could  not^rbe  supported  by  ^ 
critical  reference  to  Scripture,  were  evidently  ii) 
danger  of  soon  fallipg  to  the  ground.    AU  well* 
informed  persons,  whether  Protestants  or  Ror 
manists,  were  well  aware  that, ,  upon  Cranmer^ 
principles,  the  peculiar   features  of  the  Papa| 
Churdh  must  inevitably  be  obliterated.    Refusi^ 
obedicince  to  the  Roman  see,  deny  the  validity  of 
humatt  traditions,  establish  Scripture  as  the  sole 
rule  of  faith,  and  investigate  its  sense  in  the  spiri| 
of  sound  criticism,  not  in  the  shackles  of  ii^ere 
authority ;  and  the  Protestant  system  i&  m  facit  • 
adopted.   It  will  be  found,  that  all  the  innovation^ 
and  cwruptioQs  which  popular  superstition  an4 
Papal  artifice  gradually  engrafted  upon  the  Ca^ 
tholic  £uth  mu9t  be  discarded!  The  religion  which 
ihcoi  will  claim  the  inquirer's  regards,  will  be  that 
whiob,  it  is  recorded,  the  Apostles  preached^  and 
which  the  Reformers  restored. 

The  Primate's  endeavours  to  remove  fix>m  th^ 
fingUsh  Church  the  eonruptions  which  had  ^[Nruag 
up  daring  the  fipdddle  ages,  Wi^e  however  couii«* 
teracted  with  great  art  and  diligence.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  Bidiop  of  Winchester,  lost  no 
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oppoftmiity  fim>tt»ble  for  confinning  the  King 
in  his  attachtnent  to  the  Ronush  reUgton.  To  the 
influeiice  of  these  dexterous  courtiers  was  added 
that  of  Lotigland^  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  who>  in  his 
capacity  of  confessor,  had  acquired  a  considera))ile 
power  over  Henry's  mind  It  Was  represented  to 
the  King,  Uiat  his  i^rit  in  throwing  off  the  Papal 
yoke  was  highly  apf^uded,  both  by  foreign  princes 
and  by  his  own  subjects,  Imt  that  neither  of  these 
parties  would  patiently  bear  to  see  him  espouse 
the  doctrines  of  obstinate  heretics.  He  Was  flat^ 
tered  by  aHusions  to  the  honour  which  he  had  ob* 
tained  in  his  ccmtroversy  with  Luther;  and  it  was 
tasinuat^,  that  should  policy  eventually  induce 
him  to  become  the  champion  of  opinions,  which 
his  talents  hadfomierly  consigned  to  merited  con* 
tempt,  all  Europe  would  fasten  upon  him  the 
mortifykig  charge  of  inconsistency.  Nor  was  it 
foigotfeen  to  remind  him  of  the  indignity  with 
wfaidh  Luther  had  dared  to  treat  his  perform* 
aace'.  Suggestions  thus  artfiolly  contrived  to 
work  upon  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  men,  sel* 
dom  fisiil  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  ovef 
their  -minds.  Henry,  accordingly,  was  fietr  from 
insensible  to  the  rei»resentations  of  his  Romisli 
advisers;  He  appeared,  at  times,  as  if  he  had 
little  &rther  object  in  siding  with  the  Reformere 
than  merely  to  render  himself  mdependent  of  the 
Popedom.  Up  to  this  point  the  leading  Romanists 
were  wdl  satisfied  to  make  a  sacrifice  from  their. 

^  Burnet,  Hifft.  Kef.  L  Je71.> 
voft.  n.  c 
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49imeg  tqpiwttM;  Peiteps  HMy  fMtooQ^i^  JkluMt  if 
ibe  people  ^ul4  b^  prev^te^  fton  embmciig 
f^9testa»i  pr  im][^,  wi  oppoprtnnity  tor  r$irt;orfai; 
Uifs  Pap^  tQ  the  p4¥ilegM  whieh  ha  Jkad  bem 

the  iapM  of  maiiy  y«ars, 

B«t  bowciver  tmh  a  conswcttifitioii  might  be 
iteflif^  by  the  Homi^b  poriyi  «iQ<Miig  ^a^  »qiw 
Ims  diKovered  in  their  puUie  eondwct  tliMi  .tihue 
teast  symptom  of  regard  for  tiie  Fapftcy*  On  tihe 
ctmttwy,  they  4iapl«yed  a  williagiiress  to  borne 
^cward^  even  wifieeoa9fiiiIy,.{b?  the  pui^te  fif 
Miwmnot»g>  w  the  mastimqaeli^l^d  maiuier>^^ae 
ptindplefi  wbicb  thioy  had  bee&  uaed  i^mt^sttim^ 
nod  to  wbiiob  i^ejr  rotifttiiod  witk.  mcdi  dlBvq[>»to^ 
Uo  hfttte  «l  Ihe  loiitset  of  Qi«m«x  MMy'd  3^i^ 
The  PffflifHnnitfhad  ^cspaiWd  wHbMit  enj^oimng 
•ny  new  Ii^nlwew6i083  of  tbo  Pepal  Js^preittMy  t 
biit  the  smSi  of  the  prdai^y  wafi  Jievevtli^sa  mt 
to:  bo  restrained,  I^oe,  Arebbiflhop  of  Yorfe,  the 
Bisbops^  GardfMS?  of  Wiacbeater^  SlMJ^esley  reC 
London^  Tviia^.  of  Dwbattb  tQgelbw  witb:  all 
Aeir  bMdumi  ob  the  episeopal  bmehiTolii^tw^ji 
bmmd  tbeaMelvea  by  an  oath  to  perse^^^effti  m  iMbt 
pMsant  conduct tomueda the  Popedom.  ThJaois^ 
tmardmavy  ^opunent  is  oonecaved  in  the  fellowr 
ag  terma.  ^'  I  Stephcfflu  Bathn^.  of  WiMbeitaf^ 
da  purefy  <^mm  mm  vohmim^  ocoer^^  md.^M^ 
kttely^m  ihfi  ward  qf  m  biehofh  preftlBs.eiMl  {WO^ 

miae  to  yoos  pnuacely  If iu^b^»  ^  oarttk^f.l^ 
Church  of  England  supreme  head  immediately 

under  Christy  thal#  fron.  this  day  forward^  I  shaU 


tos  J        mont  KiHo  heniy  tol  id 

• 

mot  swetr/fniNttise^  give^  €it  cause  ta  be  fphnm  to 
any  foielgii  poteatetfe^  nor  yet  to  tiie^J^hop  «f 
Rome,  wkom  they  call  Pope,  atijr  oath  :or  ftoby 
dkscdy  or  indicecfljr;  but  I  flkali  ginte  my  fidtit, 
tnth,  and  obedieBce,  cmij  to  youc  Mi^csty.  I 
|iibfe9s  tke  Papacy  of  Rome  not  to  fae  cirdaotedi  of 
God  by  holy  Scripture,  but  constoaHy  do  affiml^ 
and 4:gM9dSy. cteinrr^  mid  ^sksH  deebu^  Ujt6  he!  set 
Mp  tmiy  by  mam.  N^tlber  diaU  I  enter  into  any 
treaty  i¥zdi  a&gr  person  ittr  peiaons/eilher  pehrfly 
or  apertiy,  or.  dudl  eanaeiit  iliereto^tibat  the  Bishoil 
of  Romeehatf  eawriae  here  atty^aathoMfy  or  jitns- 
didamM^m^ist^kereMaredtdamygyoFU^^ 
q^Ser*  Furthormor^  fioi-  the  oonfirBtttidii  httraoi^ 
i  gire  my  faUStn  aadL  traih  by  fiiim  |lrindae>  and  ill 
the  fiil^  of  a  Bishop,  that^  agnott  <fhir  aoy  fpto- 
fiaid  ptofei^ott  and  pWifliM  made^  I  ahifi  defead 
arfs^by  no  di^pea^astioii,  ebceepthui,  nor  by  «iy 
Mmedy  «r  caatA  of  la^  or  ei»imple^  dtoriiig  diAi 
isy  natmal  iife*  And  tf  beMtofere  I  have  dtato 
fst mside  airf  protoitodoix  iii preryvdicip  of  ikaBwsf 
prctfesaioB  and  ptomiaf  bere  made,  the  same  I  dn 
imrdlbe  at  thi|  pt^ent  and  fiir  eviar  bevaAfterv  ^litA 
hemuAtorlydotwoiincttbydMsepisanito^*^  fipv 
die  bdioiir  of  tauiaaii  natmre^  ope  uroald  be  g^ 
to  bdiere  it  impoesiMe  that  any  mm  of  aeaaer, 
iBtegi^,  and  mature  ag?e^  after  mahJHg'  <inii  « 
profestioB,  eeoid  have  aeted  aa  <%«lin$r  and  1^u» 
atifl  did  under  Qnteii  Mary.    Nobbing  can  d»# 

more  elearfy  the  demotitiiaifi^  and  aatMlBaitiaA 

.         '      •  •      '         ♦     ■  ' 

*  The  oatb  is  plated  by  Foxe  at  full  length.    Acts  and  Man. 
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e|>erata0n.^f  Pepery  than  siiclr  m^keoithxAy  ^exMor 
fks4  Surely  no  serious^  and  rational  man  would 
renture  to  fiy  in  the  &ce  of  such  an  aiigagement 
Ifaus.  voluntarily  tak^i>  unless  he  had. been  deluded 
into  a  noticm,  that  there  exists  a  power  upon  earth 
competent  to  absolye  men  from  every  obligatioi^ 
however  sacred. 

As  the  bishops  generally^  notwithstanding  their 
readiness. to  renounce  the  Pope^  were  very  little 
disposed  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  Pro* 
4|estant  principles,  Cranmer  determined  to  avail 
himsiplf  of  his  right  to  hold  a  visitation  of  his  pro- 
viiH3e«  In  order  to  disarm  the  oppositida  which 
Hie  Romish  party  might  be  expected  to  make  to 
^is  measure^  the  Archbishop  thought  it  advisable 
4a>.  procure  the  King^s  licence  before  he  began  his 
j^oceedii^.  Being  thus  protected  in  the  «xer- 
eiae  of  his  jurisdiction^  he  gave  orders  for  the 
issuing  of  1^  customary  notices  to  the  sevieral 
bishops  subjected  to  him.  When  Gardiner  was 
thus  officially  apprized  Of  his  metropolitan's  inten- 
tiori^  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  dicfee$e  of 
Winchester  from  bdng  visited  by  a  prdate  whose 
opinions  were  so  much  in  advance!  of  his  own. 
Hb  mode  of  parrying  the  threatened  interference^ 
was  -  sufficiently  ingenious.  In  the  iBstniment 
served  upon  his  suSragans^  the  Archbishop  was; 
as  UBiial,  styled  Primate  of  all  Ebg^d.  Of  this 
designation^  Gardiner  cotnphuned  to  the  King. 
He  represented  it  as  a  disparagement  of  the  su- 
premacy^ vested  by  the  Legislature  in  the  crown. 
Lest,  however,  this  piece  of  court  flattery  should 
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ffimr  ineff6ottiid>  he  adied  to*H^  that  a  me^ropo- 
Iitiical^ti^llati(m  at  that  time  was  ntinecesssury^  be- 
esm^  one  Had  heen  htilden  by  the  late  archbii^p 
Qidy  ^ve  years  befioro^  and'  ^at  it  would  entait  a 
Imrdien  *  upon  the  clergy  which  they  could  ill 
i&upport  so  soon,  after  they  had  been  called  upoi» 
fw  the  payment  of  their  tenths.  In  answer  to 
these  objections^  Cranmer  represented,  that  as  pri^ 
mates  were  recognised  under  the  Pope,  so  they 
might  be  under  the  King ;  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  valued  titles  no  more  than  the  panng  of  an 
apple,  being  desirous  thaf  all  the  bishops  should 
be  considered  only  as  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  the  credentials  of  their  office  should  not 
be  seals  and  parchments,  but  the  godly  conversa* 
tion  of  the  people  living  in  their  dioceses.  As  for 
Warham's  alleged  visitation,  the  Archbishop  said, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  been  custo* 
mary  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  burdens  of  the  clergy,  he  observed, 
that  the  complainant  himself  had  shewn  his  dis> 
regard  for  such  considerations,  by  visiting  when 
his  incumbents  were  taxed  with  the  payment  of  a 
very  heavy  impost  granted  to  the  crown  \ 

Cranmer  experienced  similar  treatment  from 
another  prelate,  who  was  stedfastly  attached  to 
Romanism.  When  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London^ 
was  served  with  a  notice  of  the  intended  visita- 
tion, he  also  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  design 

k  Letter,from  Cranmer  to  CromvreU.  Strype»  Mem.  Cranm. 
Appendix,  701» 
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firom  being  efEKeteA^  hy  tt  iipiieiiiriMoe  «f  i^^ 
t^  the  praaevyiitim  of  tl»  Kilig'»  pwHfgal&v^. 
Tb*  ArohbudKqp V  offi<^i«.  with  Oialt  Uhid  aMeoN 
tion  to  procN^tftSi  which  gymtfdljr  i^nirteriaes 
«flch  pwsoMi  hud  btykd  him,  •b«i»dly  fSiMgh 
«9rtwidy/  teg«ita  i^  the  Apostoike)  See :  »  tilie 
whMi  bed  Wng  beeo  bottie  by  Ha  inpedecettfeon  \ 
In  this  ebaireetw  the  Bishep  ef  Lendiom  dtfdaied* 
ihet  he  could  wA  submit  to  hie  yiisitfttien,  iaaat 
miioh  ae  the  PapUl  Authority  was  nolcmger  eeco^ 
«i«ed  in  fiog^wd,  end  BXk  ettempt  to  ect  uAder  it 
wee  clearly  illegel.  The  Avohl^Miop  wis  wKb, 
however^  deterred  fiom  cerryiug^  his  iutebtioii  ii4;a 
effect  by  thie  ob^touctien.  He  h^d  hi*  tisfte^ 
tioii;r  w  he  bed  detemiiiied,  at  the  ehaptei^^boose 
ef  St»  Peul'e  iu  I^ondou ;  and  the  bishop/ With  hia 
archdeecoUs  and  with  the  attperiom  of  thie  eeur 

'  Tke  ArchbUhopa  of  Canterbury  wexe  stykd  "  h^gati  Jittti/* 
This  appears  to  have  beep  little  more  thaa  an  empty  title ;  since 
ether  prelates  had  commonly  exefci^d  legatine  functions  m 
Ebgland.  Wolsey  had  done  so  recently^  as  the  clergy  knew  to 
iMr  a>st.  Foiydofc  VergiW  speaking  of  ArcUrithep  TleolNdd; 
who  siKCceedri  to  the  prfanacy  in  th«  yeair  llSSf  usea  tlieaa 
words :  **  Legatus  ab  Innoc^tio  II,  Romano  Pontific^  Ijp^lDa 
est.  Manavit  id  munus  postea  ad  omnes  Cantuarienses  Alrphi- 
^piscopos,  qui  Legctti  NoH  dtcti  sunt.**  (Anglic.  Hist)  God- 
win, <De  Prmsul.)  and  IVitller,  (Chureh  Hist.)  have  adopted  thw 
9t|U»nient«  Cottier  questioiis  its  eorrectiKss^  but  gives  wb  iea-» 
sons*  Theiumolau^r  upoaCodwfmthn&e3((y(«seahioMM^ 
this* subject :  '*  T  wisdanus,  aulem  ex  Decatensi^  p«  67P»  asserii 
ejttsmodi  Legationem  .Huberto  primo  datum  fuisse."  Hubert 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1 1 98,  From  his 
line,  tkei«fare»  al  aB  evcttia,  untQ  that  of  Crnnawi,  the  Arch- 
bishops had  been  regularly  styled  Apostolical  Legates. 
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Tints  trader  kis  jtad«liaii9ii,Werc»  efted  1s0  9ppeii> 
befox]fr  Aeir  metropdUtMBi.  The;^ :  dM  not  VM^ord 
to  ^mo^^,  iMt  thejp^  repeMedt  tlioilr  j^ottettgainMi 
receivings  lmi<  a£(  i^te,  abd  dcottand^  of  his  tenr 
gi8tfw4o  enter  thii»  pcoteel  anoiig  ^^atehiepi^ 
C0p»l  reedtdd.  The  demflnd  waii  t^fofidd ;  ^d> 
in  eonseflti^icey  an  appeal  wa»  pmsested  t6  tli^ 
King^  ia  wJbic&  the  stshacritors  pelitiened  for  tiie 
vegral  lieence^  bot&as  a  pfotectien  £rom  the  ArelF 
hisfaopfa  vmtatkmy  and  firou  the  wep^nsioii  ^t 
flieir  atithoritj,  whiefa^  accoidiag  U»  eq^tma,  la^ 
bam  laid  apoin  them  during  tike  dontimianotr  i^ 
their  superior's  inspection  K  These  ttansaetieaa 
plainly  discover  the  reluetaa^e  ititb  whieii  1^& 
RoBUHiistB  admitted  the  inte^fbrenee  of  Cranmer/ 
and  the  oantioag  Bdianner  m  ividoh  thc^  thought' 
it  advisable  t&  proceed,  im  oirdev  tei  prcivent  tbcr 
King's  violent  passions  from  hwrying  fainl  inter 
fiutheir  inno<vatiohs  upcm  the  estalofishrid  Mii-: 
gieii. 

Indeed  the  isftuenoe  of  the  Popisifc  0»rty  Wasp 
iigW  a£  a  very  hiw  ebbi  and  s6  man  in  a  coHspi* 
owma  statien  eonld  satisfy  hm  Sovere^niy  unlmBi 
he  wai^  ptepased  to  etxi&tt  himself  in  weanittg  the 
popnhur'  miiid  from  its  habits  of  deference  tcr^ 
wiords  the  Roman  see.  Not  contented  with  the 
oaths  wldchi  the  prelates  had  eome  forwwd  with 
sadl  aUosity  to'  take^  Henry  enjoined  them  to  re^^ 
pair  to  their  sevei^  dioeeiises  for  the  porposeoC* 
preaching  there  against  the  Papal  supremacy^  and 

^  ^Uypc,  Mem,  Craom.  47. 
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of  directing  tlieir  dei^  to  esa^y  l^iemsebM'ia 
tiie  samemaiineir.  The  jneshbera  of  tiie  i^iseopal 
bench  made  no  hesital^cm.  igengngjing  to  coaxflj 
with  the  royal  iujunctien.  Leat,  however,  any 
should  atteml^t  to  evade  ike  perfioomiaiice  of  what 
they  had  undertaikeny  it  was  ordi^red,  that  .ce|iiea 
of  their  respective  sermons  against  the  Bqpe 
should  be  sent  up  to  court  K  Ther  manhar  in 
which  the  King's  commands  were;  liilfiH&l^  ap-. 
pears  to  have  occasioned  no  dxssatisfactieny  nor 
even  suspidon;  in  any  diocese/  except  in  tha£  of 
York.  In  that  part  of  £^gland^  it  seenis,  thst 
poeaehers  evinced  no  sort  of  alacrity  in  ^raposing 
the  true  chasacter  of  the  Popedom.  This  bade-- 
wardness.  was  attributed  to  Edward  Lee,  the  Aroh- 
Inshop ;  and,  accordingly,  the  King  wrote  to  that 
prelate  an  expostulatory  letter.  About  the  aune 
time,  Cranmer,  by  his  Majesty's  conunand,  trawk 
mitted  to  him  a  book  of  instructions  for  the  dergy; 
which  had  recently  been  prepared  '^,  und  whadi 
explained  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  subsists 
ing  between  England  and  Rome.  Archl^hop 
Lee  had  no  sooner  received  these  admonitxma 
from  the  South,  than  his  zeal  against  the  Papacy 
was  conspicuously  displayed.  He  was  then  at 
Gawood,  and  he  immediately  made  up  his  mind  to 
preach  at  York  on  the  following  Sunday.  He 
sent  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  mayor  of  that 
city ;  he  issued  orders,  that  service  should  be  con* 


*  Slrype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  295. 

^  Strype  observes  of  this  book,  **  We  may  weU  suppose  the 
Archbishop  had  a  great  hand  in  it.*'    Mem.  Cranm.  S5. 
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eluded  ia  all  thedtairdies  in  aueh  time  as  toaHovr 
the  whoie  body  o£  the  eitizeiis  to  be  present  at 
tlie  jdeii very  of  his  discoorse ;  and  he  j^articulariy 
iesiied  liiat  two  of  the  King's  chaplains,  then 
upaa  the. spot,  should  give  him  their  attendance* 
All  these  preparations  procured  for  the  digmied 
preacher  a  very  large  auditory.  The  Gofepel  of 
the  day  contained^  by  a  coincidence  perhaps  sotn<3* 
what  ludicrous,  the  following  passage :  ''  I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  theiefore  I  cannot  coma" 
This  was  the  Archfakhop's  text,  aiul  .from  it  ooear 
sion  was  taken  to  .enlarge  upon  the  Kin^s  amr- 
jdage,  the  wrongs  that  he  had  endured  from  the 
Roman  see,  and  the  propriety  of  renouneing  all 
connexion  with  that  power.  These  topics,  it  waa 
seported  by  the  King's  chafdains,  were  treated  in 
a  manner  which  appeared  satisfkctwy  to  the  audi- 
nee;  but  it  i^as  observed,  that  the  ArchlHi^«p 
had  dexterously  contrived  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
the  royal  supremacy.  For  tihis  omission  he  after-, 
wards  made  a  trifling  excuse;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  account  for.  the  silence  respecting  the  Pope^ 
wUch  prevailed  among  his  clergy,  by  represent- 
mg  their  deplorable  poverty  and  ignorance.  Many 
of  their  ben^ces,  he  said,  produced  no  more  thaft 
41.  5L  or  6L  per  amnun ;  pittances  so  scanty,  that 
men  qualified  to  preach,  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  thnn.  He  aflbrmed,  that  there 
were  not  in  his  whcde  diocese,  twelve  secular 
priests  so  qualified,  and  very  few  friars.  How- 
ever, he  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  him- 
self, so  for  as  he  should  be  able,  by  explaining 
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ftwi  tite  paipk^tm  die  SmidttyB  Itild  pribdfttlk 
iMliday^  in  diffefeok  phK9es^  th*  prixtt  «M«h  ib 
^w  desired  ihAt  the  people  should  tmdtnrtittid  \ 

Bat  aottrithstaildiiig  ihit  teearingfy  oraffenal 
aoqukseetiee  in  tihe  jproprieiy  ef  tte  Bang's  mesK 
'm^Sf  Aete  wa*  a  body  of  anta  who  evidimtfy. 
ttewed  ikem  with  gr^at  disBotis&ctiosi,  pednpa 
wttli  akm.  Tbe  monastie  pjrdets  &nad  tfaesH 
wives  placed  in  drciimstaticteg  eatiarety  neur,  psi^ 
bably  insecEore^  Wift  tibe  steular  c)ergy>  a  d^ 
pendence  upon  the  dvfl  goTemment  Irad  ever 
bee»  pwtijr  dearly  estatfaikhed.  Not  mi  with  iho: 
i^gulars.  Manymonasterleit  wewezBBiptid.&enK 
e{aaeo^  risitation^  and  aoknonrledged  no  wuj^ 
yfior  hnJ^  the  Pope^  Tfacser  sqdetiea  had  new  \mmt 
IttwasSmteA  to  the  siqienntaidance  of  the  Gtmr»£ 
The  dMtnge  m  th&t  sittnatioa  waa  iferolkiqg.  tot 
AfMrprejadies^  and  appeared nsotniAlitely  ta»UH 
jnre  dieir  intereets.  Hence  thay  natwidb|r  ben 
eame  diasatisfied  and  tmeatsy . 

Tfaia  ffpint  6f  disaBooAent  ficdt  epenly  velrted. 
itsetf  at  the  Cliartet4imi8B^  a  mcmastery  sitixoted 
in  tiie  aotslartsrof  Loiidoa.  It  had  been;  limnid 
ditteult  to  extort  fimn  the  BKHtka  of  this  haumo^ 
ifwrn  n  fifrmer  occasiotv  an  approbolioil  of  tbr 
Kiag'^  Mcond  marriage.  Bat  tke  temporary  im^ 
psimrnxxmit  of  Aen  prior^  and  stiH  more  the  pern 
aoasidniE^  6i  an  indi?idaal  on  nhtme  jjitdgmeitt  Itbcgr; 
placed  a  eonaiclerahle  raUance/^.  at  length  induced^ 

a 

"  ati^pe,  EceL  Mem.  I.  291. 

•  "  r  suppose  Lee,  Arcbbhibop  of  York,"    Strype,  Eccl. 
Mem.  I.  30a.    • 
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fonuiciatiiiii  of:ft^'Po]>etwmild'  ooiiMiit  A^  ^ 
minnent^  tiuj  began  ^tp  meditate  nf^m  teelkM^ 
iBBee.  Theie  is  reMon  to  bdieve^  tfakt  Hh^y  iMMb 
fcad  attion^ .  Aeiiiselveft,  and:  1mA  to  cytbevs^  the 
books  which  bad  h^m  jMSbHshed  agttindt  the 
Kmg's  pro0eoi&ig8  in  ftoreigtt  parts:  6<>tidttot 
wliichwu  tlie  xoweinexcttMUe,  hebaxsse,  when  i< 
WHS  diaocrrered^  tbejr  Tefused  to  perase  lAe  tfMt» 
jpd^faed  hi  Englaiid,  in  ireply  to  the  eontimeittidi 
Ifiiek!*.  But,  however  this  may  be^  it  i»  oertaitt 
that  thejr  had  rendered  eonfnsMn,  that  pest^nt 
derrice  of  Bxxmanbm,  an  engine  of  (yedition^ 
Uiey  hod  worked  themseiTOs  up  iaio  a  beliefy  UkU 
an  admiasidn  of  the  P^apal  suprama^  ww  ne6e»< 
aarjr^to  aahnitioh  ;  and  thia  pemiciotis  fiilfy  theys 
had  iBBtilied  into  the  minds  of  those  who  eame  to 
Aflm  as  peratentEL    Not  contented  with  thug  m^ 

V  **  I  fiiid  this  enid  ia  some  oriij^xial  leUers."  BumcvKiat* 
Ref,  I.  545. 

^  Reiiioldd,  one  of  these  unfortunate  monks,  said  on  his  triaT^ 
^  That  he  never  declared  his  opinion  to  any  maft  IfWng*,  hvtt  t^ 
iboae  ibat  ciaxie  m  conlci9ioa ;  vfaichhecx>«ldniilteesiBt»md{i«4 
charge  of  hia  coaacieKiee/'  (Slrype^  £«el«  Men*  L  304») 
UumCg  therefore,  is  mistaken  in  sayings  that  the  offence  of  theso 
ecclesiastics  was  "  attended  with  no  overt  SiCt,**  It  is  certain, 
from  iteinolds^s  own  admission,  that  he  had  used  the  confes- 
nonal  as  an  engine  of  sedition.  Most  probably  this  fiict  wwi 
proved  upon  the  triUiyholh  wish  respect  to  faim  and  loMs  ftionv 
pnAoaenu  If  such  were  the  case,  it  accoimte  fi>r  the  ooaduct  of 
the  jury,  who,  though  most  anxious  to  save  the  culprits,  could 
not  conscientiously  pronounce  them  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  their  charge. 
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msBt,  the  liquated  Cjarrtlilisittiis  jwdcesd^  to 
wind  up  their  fanaticism  io'B  ^itchi  whteh  coid4 
haeurfiUy  &il  of  neAdering.it  the  btgeet  pf  pnfaiie 
attention^  J^n  H£iughton>  the  prior^  addressed 
his  brethren  in  a  very  patjietie  skraisi^  ibt  due  pur* 
pose  of  inducing  them  to  suffer  matrtyrdoni^  rather 
than  renounce  the  Pope*  HiSrharAngue  produced 
all  the  efiSsct  which  such  Iangi»ige,  ad^essed  to 
suf^  an  auditory,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
work.  The  unhappy  monks  began,  without  delay, 
that  course  of  penitence  and  devotion, .  whidi) 
seemed  proper  to  ptepare  them  for  death.  Oh 
tiie  following  day,  the :  prior  preached  from  the 
first  fifteen  verses  of  the  fifty-ninth  Psalm.  The 
lirothren  then  severally  confessed  their  sins,  and 
asked  paidon  of  each  oth«,  on  their  knees,  Ibr  the 
offimces  of  which  they  might  severally  havie  te 
complidn.  This  day  of  penitence  was  succeeded 
by  one  in  which  was  celebrated  a  mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that 
the  excited  devotees  fancied  themselves  to  be  &- 
voured  with  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Spi- 
lit.  During  the  elevation  of  the  consecrated  wa^ 
fer,  a  small  hissing  wind  was  believed  to  have 
been  heard,  and  a  sweet  calm  was  immediately 
spread  over  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  After 
they  retired  from  mass,  they  employed  themselves 
in  tamest  devotion  both  night  and  day '. 

Upon  the  purity  of  motive  by  which  these  mis* 

'  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  SOi. 
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guided  entliusiai^  were  acioafod^  no  dcrubt  need 
be  c^t.  Nor  aie  rulers  ever  placed  under  more 
painful  cfaroumstances  tban  irliien>  from  ^  due  re*t 
gard  ta  the  public  peace^  and  to  their  own.  aeeu^ 
ritjr^  they  are  obUged  to  ybit  honert^  bitt  danger* 
cms  men^  with  the  penalties  of  the  law*  In  the 
case  of  these  Carthusians,  the  goxremment  e?ir 
dently  had  no  option.  Not  only  was  a  convent 
adjoining  the  metropolis,  a  house  of  which  the 
inmates  were  justly  respected .  by  the  people 
around  th^m,  organizing  >a  spirit  of  resislancetcr 
the  Legislature ;  but  also  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubts  that  if  this  opposition  w»e  not  sixeedily 
crushed,  it  would  rapidly  iipread  itself  through 
the  country.  Already  two  other  priors  had  taken 
up  their  quarters,  and  made  a  common  cause  witii 
the  London  Carthusians.  As  these  mm  could 
not  be  allowed  to  &rm  confederadesnt  thcar  loU. 
sure  for  this. purpose  of  setting  the  law  at  de&* 
ance,  they  were  comimtted  to  prison,  and  shortly 
after  brought  to  trial  in  Westminstier  HaU.  The 
three  priors,  a  monk  of  Sion,  and  two  ottors,  ontf 
of  whom  was  a  secular  priest,  were  there  changed 
witili  high  treasbUi  on  the  15th  of  April.  They 
pleaded  not  guflty*.  After  the  trial  was  con^ 
duded,  the  jury  fduild  great  difficulty  in  agreeing 
upon  dieir  verdict*  They  do  not  appear,  indeed/ 
to  have  entertained  any  doubt  respecting  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoners^  but  they  felt  a  strong  repug-* 
nance  against  assigning  to  such  holy  men,  as  they 

•  Foxe,  976. 
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tatmeA  thiOa^tM  iiku^^  Wfeeo 

Cvomwdl  leanit  dsat  the  dclib^ad^^ 
tamed  upofn  -Qm  point,  he  fiorocd  tlMsi,  by  mt^ 
fUBcm,  into  thd  diw  diochaige  of  tbei?  .<painfiil 
cbty^  AeccBdingiy^  tbe  priMners  were  odAviet^ 
edy  asid  reerived  jadgnieiit  to  die  aatnttoiSk  Tkie 
sentence  was  escecnted  et  Tybtim,  on  i3ke.4tb  flf 
if  ay,  on  die  throe  priovs,  the  mendc,  and  Uie  8eGU*» 
fan:  piiest,  nmdi  to  the  regret  of  the  King,  who 
took  qare  that  ai^nment.  and  pfrsoaaion  abonld 
not  be  left,  untried,  in  order  to  lead  them  from 
tiieir  pamidoua  eivora  \  The  enmpie  of .  sere^ 
i>$ty  di#  not,  however,  break  the  spirit  of  the  Cai^ 
tboaiana.  In  Jane,  three  more  monks  of  that 
ORter,  afiter  beiqg  tried  and  emrirh^ted,  at  Weat4 
leimter,  were  eoneixted  at  Tfknm.  At  YorkialiQi 
ivm  Caflrtimsiana  met  with  thesame  fate,aad  tapoii 
thd  saaae-jEfroQhd.  Norwasthisdl  draeiril  wlddi 
the  menabiws  of  l^is  unhappy  fifaternity  beought 
KponilieittselrvM;  at  this  time  fay  their  misohie^Tona 
fthaticlsmt  nine  ov  ten  bf  tho^  belonging  tatho 
hottse^nete  London,  Mfwepnt  into  saqh  chieeeaib 
inement,  lAiat  ifc>  proved  fiatal  ta  ail  bet  one  of  tho 
Unmber;  andhewas^eouteddn^Ai^nlBt^  Abbiit 
Aio  samotiue  the  penalties  of  iiareqr  wereawasA* 
ed  agoinst  n,  groupe  of  unfiirtmmte  fofe%iMrtL 
On  the  3Mi  of  May,  minetoen  IhitdHn6n,and  skb 
WOIQ0D,  were  ebarged,  at  St.  PtoFs  in  London^ 
holding  Ike  opinions  entertained  by  the 


^  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  SOS. 

•  Ibid.  306. 

*  Burnett  Higt  Ref.  I.  545. 
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Aaa1»41>tuitt' :  a  iiQat  wfai«li  had  <K»^lity  VMi' 

d«ve(l  it^^  jn»%  411  oly^  Q^  ftPftr^yoiAioii  to 
tih^  In«ii4»  of  KlitiQi>«i  Y^ii^n  ftAd  of  fK«M  Ardor. 

(MuniHed  w  Oeraweay  \    Scwq  9«fwi«  ipf«lit«4 

4dar«u  tovfoig  tfliMn  .»9A«gfs  in  £i^^««4>  vm^ 

dw«.«a4«4^t0wp|'.  T^-«Moe49ai9aofbonri«l 
PKQjslNpentf^  appeaiB  tP  hay$  .fij}^^  :tb9  ¥xag4t 
m^  hfHU  grief  {|«d  i))ieA«>iie«8.  H^  Jmtmf 
6Wf;el(BM  of  b)^  p«*f>Wi  4Qd  «a«iQ€id,49-  fi^V  Bw^feHf 
ike  hfof^iaiui  t)£  If&j^  &e  ip^trwuenl;  ^^npiiagb 
irlwsli  W»n  gt»«9Uy,,BeTli»pp  ^lU^iierpaUy,  pf  :Wr 
liU)ilijl^d,inprals  Wl^r^  0ffWig»p4  ta.«m^  fsif^ 

T]Hi«i»Y«ir»tifB  taamm^y:9p9fk  ilw.mmnk^ 

Cmii^mwm  irate.  f<»U«wed.)Qril;b«  tirii«p«al  «mL  of 
{»  pvfilMe,.  for  .Whop^l^e)  X^Df  )|«4  «i)pe!.«R(i«« 

?v«»  y«^  MAwtimng.tQ  pvprnfiitA^V  ^^.Fl^bw 

than  twelve  months,  where,  having  been  stripped 
of  bis  pequniarjr  resourc^s^  be  suffered  9t  one 

tinie  such  priYf^oD^  «ei  Sx  v^m  tibn  f^&mmA 


1  CoUiv,  JI.  99.  ... 

*  Under  Munzer,  in  1525 ;  and  again  under-  Bod^ld,  in 
1583.    Mosheim. 

»  Und. 

*  Harhtct,  188. 
♦Ibid. 
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the  charge  of  highly  culpable  neglect  ^  He  was 
now  in  tlie  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
he  would  probably  have  been  aUowed  to  smk 
silently  into  the  grave»  had  not  his  case  been 
made  the  means  of  reminding  Henry,  that  the 
Pope's  hostility  towards  him  was  unabated,  and 
might  become  fonnidable.  Paul  had  rashly  de- 
tennined  to  inspirit  the  JBnglish  malcontents  by 
conferring  upon  Fisher  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
When  the  veneraUe  prisoner  was  informed  of  the 
empty  distinction  intended  for  him,  he  said,  with 
that  contempt  for  the  world's  vanities,  which  no 
wise  man,  even  in  prosperous  circumstances,  can 
avoid  feeling  when  he  has. reached  the  verge  of 
eternity,  **  If  the  red  hat  were  lying  at  my  feet,  I 
would  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up  V  But,:  however 
probable  it  must  have  appeared,  that  the  Papal 
pieaent  would  be  thus  received,  it  was  the  policy 
of  Paul  to  bestow  it.  Fisher,  accordingly,  was 
created  a  cardinal  with  the  highest  encomiums, 
and  the  gaudy  ensign  of  his  dignity  was,  as  if  to 
mock  the  misary  of  him  for  whom  it  was  destined^ 
sent  on  towards  England  \    When  the  news  ai 


^  Fisher's  letter  to  Cromwell,  from  the  Tower.  (Fidler,  190.) 
Prom  the  stateof  his  wardiohe  at  die  time  of  his  execution,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  wants  were  supplied  after  his  applica* 
tion  to  the  secretary,  which  was  made  on  the  22d  of  Decejaaber, 
IB  the  last  year. 

•  Fuller,  201, 

'  **  It  was  said  that  the  Pope,  for  that  he  held  so  manfully 
with  him,  and  stood  so  stiffly  in  his  cause,  did  eledt  hin  a  cardi- 
nal, and  sent  the  cardinal's  hat  as  far  as  Calais ;  but  the  head  it 
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this  ioBidioas  insult  Fjaacbed  Heary's  gQTerum€«iu 
it.was^  jthought  advisable  to  sul^jfsct  Fisher  to  the 
rigqur  of  the  law/.  On  the  17th  of  June  \  he 
wius  arraigned  before  the  Lord  Chancellor^  the 
judges^,  and  certain  p^rs,  on  a  charge  of  havings 
during  his  confinement  in^  the  Tower^  denied  the 
King's  supremacy  '\  He  pleaded  not  guilty ;  but 
being  convicted^  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor.  His  execution  followed  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  months  and  he  met  his  fate  with  all  the 
cheerfulness  to  be  expected  from  one  weary  of 
worldly  troubles^  and  conscious  of  integrity. 
Miich  to  hi^  servant's  surprise,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  dressed  on  the  last  morning  of  his  life,  with 
a  care  that  had  been  long  unusual  with  him. 
*/  My  Lord/'  said  the  man,  ^'  surely  you  forget 
that  aAer  the  short  space  of  some  two  hours;  you 
must  strip  off  these  things,  and  neyer  wear  them 
more.''  ?  What  of  that,"  replied  the  priscmer ; 
'^  dost  thou  not  mark  that  this  is  my  wedding 

dioidd  have  stand  on,  was  as  high  as  London  Bridge,  or  ever  the 
hat  could  come  to  Bishop  Fisher."    Halle. 

'  He  was  created  Cardinal  on  the  21st  of  May.  Wharton^ 
Contin.  Hist.  RofF.  Angl.  Sacr.  I. 

*  Ibid. 

*  He  was  arraigned  as  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Collier  pxo 
nonnces  this  designation  to  be  ratfa^  mysterious.  The  histo- 
rian,  howeveri  might  have  recollected,  that  the  see  of  Rochester 
had  been  declared  vacant  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  second  of 
the  preceding  January.  This,  therefiore,  is  the  third  instance  in 
which  ^e  Legislature  had  recently  deprived  bishops  ;  a  privi- 
lege which  hone  but  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  ever  exercised 
before. 
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^yr  Thus  (^%u}<lei^  %y  ilie  prespeei  of  « 
s^eeSy  %rimhih%k^  to  tiis  imfiMbggb  \te  was  ebF<^ 
M^d  m  k  di«&r  %6  ^^  ^ate  of  ^ieSc^^x^. '  fo  hi» 
hand'  tre  liel£t  ^  N^  l^es^^fi^frt ;  ia$m  wliiikh 

titttt  itt  'opeflii^git  afc  randoM^,  Ite  might  lightttfieH 
a  l^asfitt^  Js^dt  \iS  his  Resent  xnMrucbstaBMft^ 
The  suc^ebik  df  his  pi^yef  was  remal4ta%te;  !%« 
Mldwtn^  te:!^  \vas  tite  tMi6  ^v^hiish  preise&ted  itisi^ 
to  his  iiMiifi^.  "^  A)nd  thid  is  li%  eti^n^y  ^at  th«y 
ittfgiK  Mow  th€^,  the  oBly  trae  6bd>  ^aiind  4'^Hd 
ChrMt>  WhofiMl  ^^  ha(^  seiit.  f  have  gl€^fi«d 
thee  ^  ^eM^h  ^,  I  frave  fiirfshed  the  W^ik  WhS^h 
th^ttgal^stme  todoV  Wli^  h^  had  tead  these 
tfbi^s,  h<&  shtit  the  book  with  this  obs^vali<Mi>: 
^  Hefre  is  leiamihg  eito^h  for  ste  t6  ttiy  iife'j^ 
^bd."  On  his  Teaching  the  fatat  fipot/his  iBfipffii- 
ties  appeared  to^foirsake  him>  aiid  he  ai^cended  the 
steps  of  fiie  seafretd  mthout  «tiiy  help.  Before  he 
lirid  \&^  head  upon  the  hleck^  he  declared^  in  tt 
short  address  to  the  spectators,  that  he  came  to 
die  ibr  «fae  faiMi  of  Christ's  holy  Catlkelic  ChAtoh. 
Then,  after  a  brid"  interval  of  devotion^  he  me^^ 
submitted  to  the  executioner,  who  severed  his 
head  from  the  body  by  a  single  blow  of  the  axe. 
*l%us,  "with  a  eo&Maney  WMdiy  of  a  better  ierte 
attd  a  better  eafinsre^  did  this  aged  prelate  finish  hie 
eaithly  course.  He  was  a  native  of  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  wWe  his  £a.ther  was  an  opulent  trader  ^ 
His  edueatioa  was  eoiqpleted  at  Cambridge  ^sk 

*  St*  John  xvii.  3,  4*  »  Fuller,  20«* 
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QniTeisity  4Df  wbich  be  was  one  time  the  dhanceU 
lac*  Ib  early  life  fais  emineiit  qaaUties  liad  pro* 
evated  fnr  faun  the  office  of  confessor  to  ih&  Lady 
Ifittgarety  Comtten  ef  Richmond^  the  King's 
grandmotfaen  It  was  owing  to  his  counsels,  that 
this  Bumificent  patroness  of  learning  founded 
Chrisfs  and  St«  John's  Colleges  at  Cambridge, 
together  with  a  professoradiip  of  divinity,  st31  dis- 
tinguished by  her  name,  in  each  of  the  ntnyersi* 
ties  ""^  Thus  tUs  Protestant  nation  is  under  no 
ssmH  obligations  to  a  prdate,  who  was  prerented 
in  his  old  age,  by  the  force  'ot  early  prejudices^ 
from  bailing  the  dawn  of  that  light,  which  his 
wise  suggestions  haire  largely  contributed  to 
i^Mread  over  his  native  land.  He  had  filled  the 
see  of  Rodiester  during  more  than  tfaSrty  years« 
Nor  was  his  &ir  fame  iamished  by  any  act  of  hitf 
life,  except  by  the  countenance  that  he  ^brded 
to  the  ravings  and  impostures  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton. In  this  instance  he  certainly  acted  a  weafey 
probaUy,  at  length,  a.  disingenuous  part.  The 
disinterestedness  of  Bishop  Fisher^  charact^  is 
ihewA  by  his  rdTusals  of  a  translation.  The  King 
had  evinced  his  high  respect  for  him,  by  oflfeting 
t#  his  aecepisxkce  at  atife  time  the  see  of  Ely ;  at 
another,  tkat  of  Linedn  ''•  But  Fisher  was  oon- 
tmted  with  the  comparatively  scanty  revemied 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  ''  Others/'  he  said, 
**  may  have  a  larger  income :  as  for  me,  I  shaft 

*  Wharton,  Contin.  Hist.  RofT. 

■  *•  TreUe  the  other  in  revenue."    Fuller; 
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not  change  my  little  old  wife/toivhom  I 
been  so  long  wedded,  for  a  weaHIiier^"  Indeed, 
upon  die  whole.  Bishop  Fisher  is  a  martyr  io'dieir 
cause^  of  whom  the  Romioiists  have  godd  reason 
to  be  proud ;  nor  need  Protestants  hesitate  to 
express  their  regret,  that  the  rash  and  imfeeHhg 
policy  of  the  papal  court  caused  the  life  of  suiib 
a  man  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  principles  of:  the  Re- 
formation. 

The  execution  of  his  old  friend  and  fellow-pri- 
soner was  thought  likely  to  shake  the  cohstGmcy 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  thereforelatttempts  were 
made  to  obtain  from  him  a  recognition  of  thet^- 
premacy  now  legally  vested  in  -the  crown.  But 
More  was  sytedfast  to  his  principles;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  anxious  not  to  commit  himself 
by  a  needless  avowal  of  them.  He  accordingly 
declined  to  answer  the  interrogatories  which  were 
addressed  to  him.  His  silence  was  not,  however, 
lAlowed  to  protect  him :  by  a  monstrous  act-  of 
injustice,  it  was  pronouilced  malicious,  and  men- 
tioned among  the  accissations  brought  against 
him  *.  Still,  it  was  hardty  to  hie  supposed  that 
•uch  a  presumption  of  guilt  would  of  itself  ensbre 
his  conviction ;  aiid  therefore  Rich,  the  s(dicif<»« 
general,  undertook  the  task  of  entrerpping' him 
into  some  evident  breach  of  the  recent  statute. 
The  crafty  lawyer  proceeded  in  his  base  employ- 
ment with  considerable  art.  He  declared  to  the 
illustrious  prisoner  that  his  visit  to  him  was  made 

«  Fuller,  «03. 

'  It  was  said  in  his  indictment,  maUtiose  silebat.  Herbert,  1 83. 
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with,  no  sinister  intent^  and  thus  sueh  a  tu^rn  waA 

> 

aUonr^'  to  be  giveii  to  the  conversation  as  led  to 
some,  discussion  upon  the  King's  supremacy/ 
MoFe  bore  his  .part,  in  this  with  ingenuity .  and' 
cautH>n ;  but.at  lengtii  he  was  induced  to  express 
opinions  of  which  the  purport  was^  that  the  Par- 
Kalxient  is  not  competent  to  prescribe  matter^  of 
faiths  and  that  bxl,  assent  to  the  royal  supremacy 
must  be  considered  in  that  light.  To  the  disgrace 
of  the  solicitor^  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
age,  theAe  sentiments  thus  elicited  were  made 
pdncipal  articles  in  the  indictment;  shoitly  sl^x 
p^feired  against  the  dis|^laced  chancellor.  He 
WW  brought  to  trial  cm  the  1st  of  July,  and  was 
ionnd  guilty,  in  spite  of  his  very  able  defence>  of 
imagiiiing  to  deprive  the  King  of  his  title  and  dig- 
nity \  On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  was  led 
to  execution ;  when  he  manifested  to  the  world 
that  neither  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  nor  the 
gaiety  of  his  spirits,  was  in  the  least  degree  im* 
paired  by  the  rigours  of  imprisonment,  or  by  the 
near  approach  of  death.  In  his  way  to  the  scaf«- 
fold,  an  unfeeling  spectator  upbraided  him  with  a 
decree  that  he  had  made  when  chancellor.  Sir 
Thomas  answered  him,  **  If  I  had  it  to  do  now,  I 
would  do  the  same  again.''  When  at  the  bottonji 
of  the  steps,  he  said  to  one  of  the  bystander^^ 
^  Friend,  help  me  up ;  when  I  come  down  again, 
let  me  shift  for  myself."  Before  the  fatal  moment 
had  arrived,  the  executioner,  according  to  custom^ 

«  *'  Which,  by  a  statute  regni  26.  was  made  high  treason/' 
Herbert,  184. 
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p^nelt  down  befinre  him,  and  eatreatfiid  }m  lbr^» 
ness.  He  gaily  tep&eA,  '^  Thou  l^ast  it  wkh  sfl 
fAj  heart ;  but  thou  wilt  get  no  endit  by  cuitui^ 
off  my  bead;  my  neck  id  so  shovt."  Ta  tbe  mme 
{lerson  hei  also  said,  while  he  was  in  the  iEtct  of  pns^ 
paring  for  the  stroke  of  death,  ^  Stay,  titt  I  baTe 
laid  aside  my  beard;  for  that  never  commuted 
treason  V^  Perhaps  some  of  these  pleasaotrici 
were  scarcely  suited  to  such  a  tinieV  bvt  tiielr 
occurrence  serves  to  shew  the  firmness  tif  tbe 
man ;  and  one  cannot  help  regretting,  thai  an  m- 
dividual  so  well  qualified  to  admm  a  pubtic  sta? 
tion,  and  to  cheer  the  intercourse  of  private  Ufi^ 
should  have  been  sent  prematurely  to  tbe  grave, 
merely  because  prejudice  had  blinded  him  io  the 
difference  between  religious  and  political  dutiei^ 
$ucfa,  however,  was  the  unhappy  delusion  undcsr 
which  this  great  mim  laboured.  Both  he  and 
Fisher  had  said,  '*  That  the  aet  of  supremacy  waa 

'  Herbert,  184. 

'  This  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  tiis  content 
poraries.  Halle  says  of  him,  '^  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shouM 
ifiall  him  ft  foolish  wise  man,  or  a  wise  fpolii^  man ;  for  andoubt- 
fdfyf  beside  bis  Iearnii)g»  he  bad  a  great  wit ;  but  it  was  Mn 
pingled  with  tawiting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them  that 
best  knew  him,  that  he  thought  nothing  to  be  well  spoken  except 
be  bad  ministered  some  mock  in  the  communication."  Fuller 
pays  of  More,  **  Some  have  taxed  him,  that  be  wore  a  fidatber  ia 
bis  cftp»  and  wagged  it  too  often;  meaniag»  be  wa9  <Mir  tree  h^ 
(us  fancies  and  conceits ;  insomuch  that,  on  the  8Cal!b|dt  a  phce 
not  to  break  jests,  but  to  break  off  all  je9ting,  be  could  not  )ioId| 
but  bestowed  his  scoffs  upon  t)ie  executioner  and  standers-by. 
Now,  tbongh  innocency  may  smile  at  death,  surely  it  is  unfit  to 
flout  thereat."    Church  Hist.  1805. 

9 


IJ^ILJ  UN9BR  IEIN6  J^fiS^Y  VIU.  ^ 

Mv^  bo^jr  V    ■J'^Hjet  tlft9^€(  twp^  9lH(|ti:^9i|9  viqtirass 

to  suppose  t;^  np  Qi^  qoi|44  ^  cqctiWP  *f  84y»- 
ti^a  iml^s^  hf  would  ^mj  %1^  righ^^in^f^ndei^t 

TiuB  g^ver^pent  at  tlmt;^  timf;  qould  not  cansuUi^ 
ently  with  it^  safety  oTerloq^  the  fpUy,  ^e^^Juip 
ib,^  £iultj  "which,  these  i}lu£i^iiQvi«i  auffeper?  mw 

.mitted,  in  c)igpi:.e9f>ing  an  opi^ifm  so  pfrmfuq^s. 

Tto  vi^t'^hi^ir  errpr  or  deHqqupqt^  mtl^.dm^> 
haiBi,  ^wweyer,  iinp^r^i^ed  a  »^in,  of  orui^l^y  uppn 
Um  Relbiai^ioii,  ^ut  the  time  was  (^rit4«al ;  f^d 
the  h^fivplea^  f§^Qg^  whiQ^I  ^i^perior  rf£nemei|t 
h«e  liappily  ^geQde|:e4>  WfiW  thej>  ipnt  little 

-  Wfafip  the  news  of  t^ea^  ^xepiitions  arrived  ^t 
tiAODfi,  the  indignatipn,  pf  fi\€i  pap^l  court  x)(^« 
Stepped  fJl  ^e  bpip^i  of  decfmcy ",    Th#  ^PPfls 

*  H^berf,  }6&.   Sif  Tbof^^af^  M^fe  was  akiu|  fiftjr-thneo  years 
.of  a^  f^  t,h|s  time  of  his  death.    ''  Sqa  he  yf&s  to  Sir  John  More, 

one  of  the  judges  of  the  King'9  Bench,  who  lived  to  se^  his.soa 
preferred  above  himself.  Bred  a  common  lawyeri  but  withal  a 
general  scholar,  as  well  in  polite  as  solid  learning :  a  terse  poet» 
neat  orator,  pare.  Latiiust,  able  Greeisn.  He  was  chosen  Sp^i^i^e r 
jn  tiie  If ouse  qf  G^fa^s,  Qla4e  ChanceUiur,  first  of  Laop^istf r 
Dacby,  then  of  all  England."    Fuller/205. 

*  Father  Paul  represeats  that  the  Pope  issiied-  the  bull  ip  com* 
p^aiiqe  with  the  suggestions  of  some  cardinal^,  who  argued,  citiujg^ 
Fisher  8  case^  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  individuals  of 
their  order  to  be  put  to  death  with  impunity.  The  historian 
*^3h  d^  io  Ust^io^  to  this  f^dvicci  the  Pope  hrol^e  off  his  "  wise 
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which  Paul  had  previously  entertained  of  effect- 
ing an  accommodation  with  the  English  monarch 
appeared  to  be  immediately  thrown  asidel  No- 
thing could  now  restrain  the  Pontiff  from  furnish- 
ing men  of  sense  imd  candour  with  a  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  the  severities  lately  ex- 
ercised in  England  were  merely  measures  of  pre- 
caution, extorted  from  a  government  at  variance 
with  the  Papacy,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  total 
want  of  principle  which  that  power  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  display.  On  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust a  bull  was  issued  to  admonish  the  King  of  his 
alleged  &ults,  in  divorcing  Catharine,  in  marrying 
Annie,  in  making  laws  against  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity, and  in  punishing  those  who  refused  to  obey 
them.  If  these  things  were  not  speedily  altered, 
Henry,  with  all  those  who  abetted  him,  were  cited 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  ninety  days  i  which,  if 
they  should  neglect  to  do,  they  were  air  declared 
to  be  excommunicated,  the  King  was  to  be  de- 
throned, the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  dissolved, 
his  kingdom  to  be  placed  under  an  intierdiet,  the 
issue  of  Anne  declared  illegitimate ;  all  commerce 
with  foreign  states  was  forbidden,  all  treaties  with 
.  them  annulled ;  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  depart 
out  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility  were  charged  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign  \    It  is  no 

patience,  or  ratber  dissimulation ;"  and  he  calk  the  fruit  of  this 
change  ofpQlicy,  "  a  terrihle  thundering  hull,  such  as  nevcfr  was 
used  hy  his  predecessorsf,  nor  imitated  by  his  successors."  Hist. 
Counc.  ofTrent,  86. 
'  Herbert,  184.    This  famous  bull  has  made  so  much  noise  in 
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wonder  that  well4nfonned  and  Cautious  members 
of  tlie  Roman  Church  were  anxioiis  to  hide  the 

4]ie  worid,  that  the  Rotnish  historians  have  not  generally  ventured 
to  make  no  mention  of  it,  according  to  the  practice  usual  with 
writers  of  their  sect  when  they  meet  with  matters  not  fit  for  the 
^yes  of  those  who  are  contented  to  judge  of  facts  through  the  in<- 
tervention  of -a  confessor.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
^wo  Romiflih  AU^cir9..haye  treated  this  delicate  subject.  Dodd 
describes  the  Papal  bull,  as  "  that  famous  decree  so  much  com- 
plained against  both  by  Protestants  and  by  many  Catholics  :*'  he 
adds,  "  that  Paul  III.  could  deprive  Henry  VIII.  of  the  civil 
right  he  had  to  his  dominions  upon  account  of  any  error  in  fitith, 
or  misbehaviour  as  'to  morals,  is 'far  from  .being  generally  al*. 
i0W«d»  much. less,  is  it.  any  article  of  the  Catholic  belief."  How- 
ever, lest  any  of  his  readers  should  infer  from  this  statement,  that 
his  Holiness  had  spent  a  long  life  to  very  little  purpose,  the  his- 
torian proceeds  to  inform  us :  "  Some  canonists  suppose  such  ^ 
'power  to  be  vested  in  the  Popes,  but  they  clog  it  with  many  re- 
"stricCtonisV  However,  we  may  suppose  that  Pope  Paul  III.  acted 
upon  tb^  principles  of  tlm^  dii^nes,  and  might  be  induced  to 
proceed  against  Hei\ry  VIII.  by  the  examples  of  Gregory  VII. 
Innocent  IV.  Boniface  VIII.  John  XXII.  and  some  few  others^ 
'who  followed,  as  my  author  says,  their  private  opinions  in  that 
respect ;  who  farther,  adds,  that  perhi^s  Paul  III.  might  look 
upoil-Bnglaild  to  be  a  feudatory  kingdom  to  Rome,-  as  it  once  was 
in  thereign  of  King  John,  and  part  of  Henry  III.'s  reign ;  and 
that  the  Peter-pence  was  still  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  that 
subjection."  (Church  Hist,  of  Engl.)  From  this  curious  ac- 
count,  Protestants  may  certainly  be  excused  in  inferring,  ihat 
'  iniallibility  is  no  necessary  appendage  to  the  tiara.  As,  :how- 
ever,  so  much  iafiyrmatibn  upon  this  subject  might  amuse  a  Pro- 
testant, and  embarrass  a  Romanist,  tbe  recently-published  Romish 
History  of  England  disposes  of  Paul's  bull  in  a  manner,  much 
more  brief:  it  is  described  there  as  '*  this  extraordinary  instru- 
menty  In  Which  care  was  taken  to  embody  every  prohibitory  and 
vindictive  clause,  invented  by  the  most  aspiring  of  his  (Paul's) 
predecessors."    (Lingard.)    Now,  it  appears  from  Dodd's  ac- 
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Seriptureg  firom  the  piMic  eye,  whe^  fbey  knew 
Irom  liJMt<»7  that  the  aclmqwledged  he»ii  o£  Hi^w 
religion  might  be  expected  thus  to  hurl  the  fire- 
brand of  sedition  among  the  subjects  of  a  liostite 
sovereign.  The  infamous  and  frantic  document 
by  which  Paul  so  completely  unmasked  the  cha- 
racter of  the  papal  see,  was  not,  indeed,  offiqially 
published  immediately  after  it  had  been  prepared. 
It  was  rather  suspended  over  Henry's  head,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  intimidated  into  submis- 
sion by  such  a  display  of  impotent  malice  and  un* 
ehristian  presumption.  Jn  order  that  tJm  repwr 
table  artifice  should  take  effect,  tiiie  bull  wfaicb  bi6 
Holiness  had  fulminated  was  allowed  to  become 
the  subject  of  general  conversation,  and  the  self- 
called  vicar  of  Christ  consummated  his  impious 
foUy  by  throwing  out  hints  of  his  intention  to  bo- 
stow  the  English  crown  upon  some  German  prinoe 
who  had  neglected  to  embrace  the  Reformation  ^ 
Obviously  contemptible  as  were  such  pretensions, 
hateful  «8  wa»  the  character  of  apower  prpfessedly 
rel^ous,  yet'capable  of  avowing  them;  it  flhiOiuld 
never  be  forgotten  that  they  have  a  tendency  to 

connty  that  the  iniBtrumeiit  was  on^  which  slight  always  he  ei^- 
pacte4  from  a  vindictive  PopiSi  and  it  ahoMld  he  i^d^d,  tlint  if  t^ 
RefotmegB  needed  any  argument  t9  epnyi^ce  them  th^t  the  P^- 
.pacy  is  not  of  divine  origin^  such  argument^  miist  )iave  floweyi 
withirresistihle  fofice  from  the  notorious  and  repeated  ^cU  pf 
gross  misconduct  which  are  reccHrded  of  the  Pontiffs. 

y  "  Being  unwilling,  it  seemsi  to  greaten  France  or  Spain 
therewith,  lest  afterwards  himself  should  not  be  so  able  to  sway 
the.balance."    Herbeirly  184. 
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plimge  kingdomi  iato  Uoddahed  anA  tsm^fusion^ 
Un^sr  papal  authority,  Pldip  «iC  France  1m4  pr4^ 
pared  to  iil¥ade  £n|g^tecnd>  for  the  purpoae  oi  itwfh 
fierrin^  the  cnnra  of  ^t  cmmtfy  front  ihe  feebW 
fep»uit  John.tb  himself'.  Hot  can  it  he  dpiihted 
that  my  anihitiaiia  and  balf<-piSneipled  Boy&t^igm, 
in  thd  aixiaenkh  eentiiry^  Ironlid  have  fdt  little  he^- 
sitotioii,  if  hia  meanft  had  aUoved  him,  in  attack^ 
ing  a  defenceteis  neigfaibottr  proseiibed  by  the 
Pope.  Nor  would  an.  igndraut  atod.  fimatical  po<- 
puiace^  when  ripe  iiofr  rtiidliOD^  find  any  difficulty 
hi  satisfyfaig  their  eonscienfeea,  thafi  a  viblattott  of 
liiiy  oatha  and  engagements  would  be  lawful^  if  it 
were  sanctioned  fay  what  they  had  been  taught 
and  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  fountain  of  re- 
Jigioua  knowledge  and  of  sphritual  authority, 
l^ese  considerations  did  noteBdofpe  the  notice  of 
the  Ei^Iish  court.  AccordingIy>  soome  precau^ 
tions  were  taken  in  osder  to  rendw  in^Gcusahle 
designing,  individuals  who  might  attempt,  undet 
ccdomr  of  the  Blip's  permissiob,  to  dislsarb  .the 
peace  of  aodety. .  An  apclkigy  for  the  King's  pro^ 
ceedings  was  prepared^  in  answer  to  Paul's  memOK 
rable  bnll*.  Bishdp  Gardiiaer  was  said  to  be  the 
author  of  this  vindication  \  Statements  f^f  the 
|K>intB  at  issue  betwesa  England  and  Home  wcore 
transmitted  to  the  principal  continental  powers; 

»  Rapin,  I.  871. 

*  "  Thi^  apologist  justified  the  King's  conduct,  both  as  to 
Fisher  and  other  matters;  and  returned  some  of  the  Pope's 
rough  language  upon  him."     Collier,  II.  98. 

•^  Ibid. 
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and  it  was  detenniiied  to  cacneiit  an'  alliance  with/ 
the  German  Protestants,  for  the  piii^^ose  of  giving 
to  the  Emperor  such  einployment  at  home  as* 
wdulil  render  him  unaUe  to  execute  smy  designs: 
upon  the  independ^ice  of  England  ^  Thus  did 
the  in&tuation  of  the  papal  court  continually  urge 
the  King  into  a  line  of  policy  fevdurable  to  the 
Reformation.  Nor  did  any  thing  tend  mord  ef^ 
fectu^Uy  to  emancipate  the  Ekiglish  people  from 
the  thraklom  of  Papal  Rdme^  than  the  very,  mea^ 
sures  which  cardinals  and  pontiffs,  in  the  plenir 
tude  of  their  ftoUy  and  pfesunq>tioii>  luuL  thought 
the  best  adapted  to  pii^olong  their  hatefiil  reigii 
over  the  consciences  6f  mankind.      .. 

Few  expedients  could  be  devised  mote  likely  to 
render  papal  intrigues  nugatory,  and  Roinish  me^ 
naces  contemptible,  than  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  at  home  as  would  ensure  to  the  people 
a  supply  of  sound  religious  knowledge.  To  this 
important  object  the  attention  of  the  govamment 
being  directed  during  the  whole  of  the  pa!e8ent 
year,  it  was  determined  to  fill  the  vacancies  ;upom 
the  episcopal  bench  by  the  preferment  of  some 
divines,  unknown  indeed  as  'lawyers  and  politi- 
cians, biit  rendered  conspicuous  by  enlarged  theo^ 
logical  views,  and  by  unquestioinable  moral  wortb. 
The  sees  of  Salisbury  and  Worcester  had  remaii>- 
ed  vacant,  since  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  last  year  had  deprived  their  Italian  incum- 
bents of  these  appointments.   The  former  of  these 

^  Herbert,  184. 
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sees  was  now  coaferred  upbn  Nich<rfas  Shaxttfn, 
master  of  Gonville  Hall  in  Cambridge  ^  a  divine 
at  that  time,  so  zealous  for  the  RefotiiratiQn^  that 
he  soQn  after  declared  himsdf  more  hearty  in  that 
cause,  thim  any  pr^daite^  except  Graqmer  and  La- 
timer*; '  '      ' 
:    It  was  the.  last-named  honest  and  eloquent 
champion  of  scriptural,  truth  who  was  .preferred 
to  the  see  of  Worcester.    Hugh  Latimer  was  bom 
at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire^  where  his  father 
was  a  respectable  yeoman.    In  his  childhood  he 
discovered  talents  which  his  parent  was  loth  to 
waste^  l(y  dooming  him  to  a  life  of  agricultural 
labour.    Accordingly^  after  such  a  course  of  edu- 
cation as  his  neighbourhood  afforded^  the  young 
Latimer  was  sent  to  Cambridge  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.    He  there  applied  himself  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  schools^  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
times ;  and,  being  religious  not  less  than  studious, 
he  became  a  zealous  member  of  thjs  established 
Church.     Indeed,  so  strong  were  his  prejutlices 
in  its  favour,  that  when  the  Reformers  first  en- 
gaged .the  public  notice,  he  was  indignant  at  their 
boldness.    There  was,  however,  one  at  Cambridge 
who  discerned  in  Latimer  a  spirit  different  from 
that  of  ordinary  bigots.     The  excellent  BUney 
marked  the  honest  fervour  of  the  man,  and  con« 
ceived  the  hope  of  bringing  him  over  to  his  own 
opinions.     The  hope  was  realized ;  and  Latimer, 
by  Bilney's  persuasions,  henceforth  employed  his 

'  Godwin,  de  PraesuL  353. 
*  Strjpe,,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  333. . 
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talents  for  popular  eloquence,  and  die  idflnonce 
of  his  ummpeaehable  integrity,  in  reviving  tlie 
religion  of  the  sacred  record  among  his  country-^ 
men.  This  change  in  the  direction  of  his  ^esl 
gare  offence  to  all  such  as  were  wedded  to  their 
old  opinions ;  and  Bishop  West,  of  Ely,  inhibited 
him  from  preaching  in  any  church  subject  to  his 
authority.  However,  Dr.  Barnes,  prior  of  the 
Austin  Friars,  allowed  to  Latimer  the  use  of  their 
conventual  church,  and  (lius  his  impressive  die* 
oourses  from  the  piilpit  wwe  still  allowed  to  be- 
nefit the  people  of  Cambridge.  Finding  them- 
selves in  this  manner  foiled,  his  enemies  harassed 
him  by  a  prosecution  for  heresy,  fr<)m  which  he 
appears  to  have  escaped  without  any  great  diffi* 
culty.  He  was  subsequently  preferred  to  a  bene^- 
fice  in  Wiksbire,  where  be  became  highly  popiiK 
iar»  But  as  Iris  doctrines  were  very  far  feom 
agreeable  to  the  neighbouring  clergy,  he  was 
again  brought  into  trouble  as  a  heretic;  being 
cited  to  appear  in  London,  before  Archbishop 
Warham  imd  Bishop  Stokesley.  After  sevettA 
exminations  before  these,  and  other  prelates,  Mb 
courage  failed  him  ^  and  he  appears  to  have  re* 
oaonted  some  of  the  sentiments  that  he  had  ex^ 
pressed  against  the  variations  from  Scripture  m- 

'  '**  Htmsfitf  0dn^86d,  preadiing  at  Stainlbfd,  hv  was  loth  im 
abide  a  crttd  sentenee  of  death  for  such  matters  as  these  "were*** 
The  articles  which  it  is  believed  he  signed,  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  did,  'admit  the  existence  of  purgatory,  the  importance  of 
masses  satisfactory,  the  mediation  of  saints,'  and  the  propriety  of 
several  Romish  superstitii^ns.    They  are  printed  by  Foxe,  1577. 
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culeated  by  Rt)ntimists.  After  this^  he  was  aflowed 
to  liye  in  privacy  until  Qiieen  Anne  appointed  liiBlf 
one  of  her  chaplains,  an  honour  whiiih  led,  through 
her  Majesty's  iniuence  *,  and  that  of  Cromwell  \ 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  *. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  the  Primate 
felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  consecrating  such 
prelates  as  Shaxton  and  Latim^.  In  the  coarse 
of  this  year,  however,  a  similar  gratification  was 
aA)rded  to  him  in  other  instences^  WiHiam  Bar- 
low, prior  of  Bisham,  was  consecrated  Bishop  at 
St.  Asaph,  a  see  which  he  soon  after  exchanged 
for  that  of  St  David's  ^  Edward  Fox,  almoner 
ta  the  King,  and  provost  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  was  advanced  to  the  bis^hopric  of 
Hereford*;  and  John  Hilsey,  superior  of  the 
Black  Friars  in  London,  to  that  of  Rochester "". 
Of  these  prelates.  Bishop  Fox  had  1>een  engaged 
in  some  diplomatic  empkp|rments :  he  was,  how- 

«  Wharton^  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  539. 

*  Godwin,  de  Praesal.  469. 

*  He  'was  tin^tdled  on  ^lie  M&  of  August.  The  date  of  h» 
oobteeiation  dues  iiot  appear.  Strype  (Mem.  Cnunm.  5$J)  coo- 
jectaresy  ^kat  he  was  conseci^ted  by  the  Archbishop  on  the  1 1th 
of  April,  together  with  Shaxton,  who  is  known  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  episcopal  office  on  that  day. 

^  Godwin,  de  Prsesul.  642.  The  annotator  updn  Godwin 
says,  that  ihe  date  of  Bishop  Barlow's  consecration  does  not  ap- 


'  He  1i9$B  consecrated  by  Criuuiier  and  two  other  bishops  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  on  the  ^6th  of  Sc^ptember.  God- 
win, de  Praesul.  494.     Note. 

"*  He  was  also  consecrated  At  Winchester,  but  it  was,  accord- 
ing 40  the  anboiator  uponijrodwin,  ott  the  l&th  df  September. 
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ever,  a  fri^ad  to  the  Reformaticm.  The  other  two 
jy>pear  to  have  possessed  no  claims  to  notice,'  ex- 
cept their  enlightened  views  of  religion,  and  their, 
general  respectability.  Indeed,  in  -  Hilsey  the 
Primate  found  an  assistant  of  considerable  valRe"" : 
nor  conld  he  contemplate  without  sincere  gratifi- 
cation the  altered  aspect  of  the  episcopal  bench. 
In  a  single  year  it  received  an  accession  of  five 
members,  disposed  to  draw  religious  knowledge 
only  from  the  source  upon  wluch  men  can  ra- 
tionally depend,  and  anxious  to  render  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  partakers  of  their  own  con- 
viction upon  this  important  subject  On  the  same 
side  was  ranged  Goodrich^  Bishop  of  £ly>  and  thus^ 
a  powerful  party  was  formed  among  the  prelacy 
favourable  to  the  dissemination  of .  scriptural 
Christianity.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  prelates 
who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  shake  off  the 
prejudices  of  their  youth  formed  a  party  stiU  more 
numerous ;  but  their  efforts  were  paralysed,  both 
by  the  assent  which  they  had  publicly  given  to 
principles  irreconcileable  with  their  tenets,  and 
by  the  King's  patronage  of  the  safe  and  rational 
grounds  of  belief  inculcated  by  their  of^onents. 

In  this  year  a  judicious  attempt  was  made  to 
enUghten  the  public  mind  by  means  of  the  press. 
An  English  primer  was  published  with  a  patent 
of  privilege  ""•  The  work  inculcated  doctriaea 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  making  a  considerable 
impression  upon  mo^t  readers  of  worth  and  intel- 

■     *       •  ■  . 

"  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  5S.    Note. 

^  CoUier,  II.  1  IS.    It  was  printed  by  John  Biddyl,  June  16. 
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ligence.  By  this  publication  the  people  were 
taught^  in  forcible  language^  the  absurdity  and 
the  danger  of  addressing  prayers  to  saints^  and 
even  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Besides  this  in- 
formation, so  necessary  to  a^  population  educated 
amidst  Romish  prejudices,  the  primer  comprises 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  several  devotional  pieces,  and  many  very 
useful  expositions^  Among  other  matters  is  a 
Litany,  which  contains  the  following  remarkable 
clause :  '^  Meekly  we  pray  thee.  Lord,  to  x>pen  the 
verity  of  our  true  Catholic  faith,  and  destroy  aU 
antichrists,  with  all  their  jugglings,  and  crafty 
schisms,  which  do  so  sorely  oppress  and  danger 
thy  people  to  damnation.  Cease  this  schism.  Lord : 
and  that  thy  most  holy  words  of  thy  Gospels  may 
jj^enteously  be  preached  without  craft  or  dissimu- 
lation.'' If  these  words  apply  to  the  Papacy; 
which  appears  hardly  to  be  doubted,  they  plainly 
charge  that  power  with  introducing  a  schism  into 
the  Catholic  Church;  an  imputation,  indeed, 
which,  however  oflfensive  it  may  be  to  the  Ro- 
manists,  they  will  seek  in  vain  to  remove  satisfacr 
torily  from  their  sect.  For  since  Christians  are 
warned  in  Scripture  against  -all  articles  of  faith 
which  the  Apostles  did  not  preach  ^  and  since  no 
man  can  be  certain  that  they  preached  any  ihixxg 
which  they  have  not  recorded,  the  Romish  Church, 

*  **  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other 
Goq^l  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you*  l«t 
bim  be  accursed."    Gal.  i.  8. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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fey  adopting  dbctrities  merely  ttaditional,  has  re- 
pelled from  her  communion  every  MreH-infbrmei 
man  'wtto  ivill  not  ckmsent  to  proceed'  lipon  uncer- 
tain gr6iftids  in  his  most  important  affaii's.  But 
although  ttie  pritaer  contains  this  oMique  attack 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  might  he  expected 
in  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  it  is  not  without 
traces  o^  the  religious  system  which  had  prierailed 
in  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  preceding  its 
publication.  The  amission  of  the  second  conr* 
mandmeitt,  that  tacit  confession  of  idolatry  wruri^ 
from  Romanists  hoth  past  and  present,  is  to  be 
observed  in  this  pubKcatloh;  and  ihe  Virgih 
Mary^  of  whom  Scripture  says  so  little,  Papists  so 
much^  is  pronounced  to  have  been  void  of  allevil, 
fen  of  all  goodness,  and  to  have  teen  delivered 
ivithout  any  of  the  customary  pains  of  childbirth, 
^pon  another  subject,  however,  the  author  of  thi» 
little  work  shews  hiniself  superior  to  the  weak- 
ness of  making  a  shew  of  wisdom  above  what  i& 
written.  He  says,  that  '*  there  is  nothing  in  th6^ 
Dirige  taken  out  of  Scripture  t%at  makes  any 
more  mention  of  the  soul  departed,  than  doth  the 
tile  of  Robin  Hood/' 

itt  this  year  was  created  an  office;  new  to  thier 
lBng!fsh  constitution,  and  one  whicli  was  allowed 
to  cease  with  thie  femer^iicy  wh:ich  gave  it  l)irtlr. 
iTo  CromwfeB  were  delegated  the  powers  inherent 
In  the  crowtf^  as  the  fountain  of  eeplesiastioal  ju^ 
t^isdiction;  In  thsr  instruuent  appointing  him  to 
the'  exercise  of  fMs^  authority,  he  is  styled  Vice^ 
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gerent.  Vicar  General,  Special  and  Principal  Coniv 
missary  \  By  virtue  of  this  new  office  he  hecaln^ 
8npreme  ordinary  to  the  English  Church,  and  was 
empowered  to  exercise  all  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  had  heen  during  a  long  lapse  of  yearsr 
cmM^ded  to  the  Pope.  The  most  obvious  result 
of  this  appointment  was,  liiat.all  the  monastic  so>- 
cieties  now  found  in  him  a  superior.  Such  of 
those  bodies  as  were  exempted  from  diocesan  an- 
imosity, had  been  placed  by  means  .of  recent  sta^ 
tutes  in  a jsituatibn  of  some  uncertainty^  Reference" 
to  Rome  was  now  rendered  illegal,  and  tibe  mode 
in  which  the  crown  might  be  expected  to  exercise 
its  rights  over  religious  corporations  was.  as  yet 
unknown.  Cromwell's  appomtment,  however,- 
r^noved  all  doiibt  upon  this  subject;  and  the 
nooks  now  saw,  probably  with  no  great  satia£u> 
tton,  that  a  xLomestic  tribunal  was  estabHsheii 
competent  to  tak»  ^co^izance  of  thedr  ^ctiolis 
^idaflGadrs. 

Previously  to  the  Chrlstiafn  ^ra  was. established 
among  the  Jews  an  ascetic  ^  sect,  known  as  the 
Essenes,  who  were  an  inoffensive,  though  per^ 
haps  an  enthusiastic  society,  preserving  the  most 
rigid  temperance  and  chastity,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  certain  prescribed  rules  \  The  self-denying, 
contemi^ative  habits  of  these  religionists  wiere 
adopted  in  the  third  century ""  by  some  Christians 
who  were  driven  by  the  rage  of  heathen  persecun 

^  Collier.     Records,  11.  21. 

'  Pridetttx.     Conkiexion,-  IL  26S^. 

'  Akou%  the  year  £50^    Il^id.  SS^.    : 
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tion^  and  by  the  dictates  of  a  gloomy  fanaticism, 
into  the  arid  deserts  of  Egypt,  to  seek  for  per^ 
sonal  security  as  well  for  the  leisure  to  indulge  in 
religious  reveries.  /  Their  example  proved  infec^ 
tious,  and  from  their  time  arose* a  constant  succes- 
sion of  devotees^  eager  to  exchange  the  comforts 
of  social  intercourse  for  the  lonely  hermitage.  In 
the  following  century  were  formed  communities  of 
these  moody  recluses^  and  rules  were  devised  for 
their  governments  From  the  East  this  system 
found  its  way  into  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  '*.  These  primitive  monks,  howr 
€ver,  wer6  restrained  by  the  ecclesiastical  author 
rities  from  making  their  enthusiasm  a  pretence  to 
assume  th^  sacerdotal  character "".  They  were  in 
fact  merely,  laymen,  who  fancied  that  a  life  of  se- 
illusion  and  privation  would  render  them  mcnre 
especially  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  To  these 
stragglers  from  the  bosom  of  society,  Benedict,  of 
Nursia,  in  the  diocese  of'  Spoleto,  first  gave  im- 
portance among  the  western  nations  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century^.     His  learning  and 

/  "  Saint  Antoine  passe  avec  raison,  pour  le  premier  instituteur 

de  la  vie  monastique :  car  quoiqu'il  n'ait  pas  et^  le  premier  qui 

se  soit  retire  dans  la  solitude  pour  y  vivre  separe  du  commerce 

*  des  hommes,  il  est  le  premier  qui  ait  assemble  plusieurs  personnes 

qui  se  soient  unies-dans  ce  genre  de  vie«"     Du  Pin.  IL  808« 

-  Ibid.  307.  ,  ; 

"^  *'  By  the  fourth. canon  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  it  is  pro- 
vided th&t  monks  should  not  intermeddle  with  matters  of  the 
Church."     Foxe,  138. 

^  He  was  born  about  the  year  480,  and  died  about  the  year 
543.    (Du  Pin.  II.  471.)    It  appears  that  this  comparatitety 
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piety  being  recommended  to  the  veneration  of  a 
temi-barbarous  age  by  unremitting  austerities^ 
gave  him  so  much  influence  among  the  nionks, 
tiiat  they  willingly  received  a  code  of  regulations 
at  his  hands.  From  his  time  their  influence  ra-i 
pidly  increased.  They  were  now  bound  by  vows^V 
they  were  allowed  to  exercise  the  priestly  func<* 
tions  %  they  were  unceasingly  niaking  accessions 

•  i  '  ■  ■  « 

recent  origin  af  Romish  monachism  is  a  truth  which  some  of  the 
monks  found  rather  unpalatahle,  even  so  early  as  th.e  fifteenth 
century.  Rudborne,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  who  wrote,  accord- 
ing to  Wharton,  about  the  year  1440,  thus  mentions  this  subject. 
"  Monachi  erant  multo  tempore  ante  beatum  Benedictum ;  quia 
in  primitiva  Ecclesia.  Quod  quidam  moderni  nefgant,  afBrmantes 
quod  qui  dicebantur  monachi  ante  Sanctum  Benedictum.  erant 
sacerdotes  et  clerici  sseculares,  ^et  similiter  laici."  The  monkish 
historian  meets  this  assertion,  so  little  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
profess  to  have  derived  all  their  usages  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  by  a  quotation  from  an  author  who  contrived  to  find 
the  mention  of  monks  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  inge* 
fiious  commentator  upon  Scripture  informs  us  that  the.  primitive 
Church  consisted  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  of  clergymen  whom 
they  ordained,  of  those  who  had  all  things  in  common,  and  of 
&ithful  laymen.  Those  who  had  all  things  in  common,  he  says, 
werie  monks,  living  under  the  Apostles,  as  individuals  so  called 
'  of  more  recent  date  live  under  abbots.    Angl.  Sacr.  L  220.       i 

'  The  primitive  monks,  "  albeit  the  most  part  of  them  lived 
sole  and  single  from  wives,  yet  some  of  them  were  married : 
certes  none  of  them  were  forbidden  or  restrained  from  marriage.'* 
Foxe,  138. 

*  Foxe  says  that  Boniface  IV.,  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  first  allowed  monks  to  as* 
fume  the  ecclesiastical  character :  but  they  were  not  compeUed  tq 
do  this  until  "  the  time  of  Clement  V.  an.  1311,  who  obliged  all 
monks  to  take  holy  orders,  that  they  might  say  private  mass  £oi^ 
the  honour  of  God,  as  he  esteemed  it."    Bingham,  I.  248, 
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* 

0f  weaUh  and  immttniti6(sr«  tibe  populace  admir/id 
tlieift  fiKkmitn  ojNimoii  oommDoly  pr^yaletft  jpf  theiv 
superior  Lholinesa,  aod  it  tfaus.becaaie  obyioua  tltat 
the  Benedicthie  eonfederaoy  w^  cap{i,ble  af  reftt 
deriog  important  services  to  any  pawei:  itticHy 
jn  aJiianee  nvith  it  Aware  of  tbis^  thape  ex^elleti^ 
politicians  who  filled  the  papal  chaifj  took  mniakerjr 
under  their  especml  protection;  and  in  return  tW 
disciples  of  Benedict  exerted  themselves  unre- 
mittingly to  persuade  mankind  that  St.  Peter  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Rome^  that  he  was  invested 
with  sudi  powers  as  had  never  been  committed 
to  any  other  son  of  Adam^  and  that  these  extraor^ 
dinary  privileges  were  all  now  centred  in  the 
pope. 

*  Upon  England  this  refined  stroke  of  policy  of 
the  Roman  Bishops  did  not  begin  powwfully  to 
Operate  until  ihe  vigour  of  the  Anglo-Saton  rtile 
had  sensibly  declined.  It  is/  indeedy  true  that 
monachistn  was  established  in  the  British  isle^ 
from  some  rempte  and  unascertained  period.  Even 
if  no  ascetics  from  the  East  were  incited  to  visit 
jbur  shores,  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  which 
Britokis  in  common  with  other  Christians  under-f 
took  \  could  not  fail  to  introduce  into  the  island 
a  knowledge  of  oriental  monke^ry,  and  it  is  a 
system  which  many  gloomy  spirits  in  any  comi 
munity  would  willingly  embrace.  It  was  ati  im- 
portation however,  perhapis,  little  to  be  regretted 
p  a  rude  and  barbarous  age ;  for  monks  gave  oc- 

• 

""  Usaer.  Brit.  Ecd.  Ant.  HO. 
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Q£i9ipa  to  tl^  formatioB  o^  f  sft^^bl^hmei^^  j^  ^\^ 
if^UgictQ  ao4  liteirature  fqn^  a  b^  ^J^^Vk.  W^ 

^mmu^ity  by  tfe^i  ^ci^^t  ByiMsh.  »pp?¥#^»^!i 
9Dd  as  they  were  not  thcj  x^tr^t%  ojf  c^gm^injiltwog 
identified  j^  intereiB^  witl^  a  foreign  WVJ^Tm  ^,  JS 
probable  that  ^he  enp^pi^i^mei^il  which  ^ej;  gave 
to  a  morbi4  enthu£fi^n\  wa^  J|^9^^  l^^^u;^  99l^?i^Fr' 
baJi^nced  biy  the  light  whi<^|^  they  threw  arqiqj^ 
tbem.  Aftw  the  cqnv^rsiqn  oif  tii  P^gW  Sl^W^f 
that  peoplQ  ia\i^ed  ^he  ^aii^e^r  C^^istipf  of  1%^; 
i^iaiid  in  the  fo\indfi|tion  q£  Qj^^s^f^ri^tj^*^  ^ip&i 
hwlfc  ^d  endowed,  in  ^t^aJtVwls  iqlpra%  s^ci^re 
firopi  h^tU^  violeiy^e,  a  Sf^^cioius^  ^biufph.  y( j^^h  at^ 
tw^hed.  residenc^a  fox  clef  gywep,  an^  appftpwod^t 
tion  i^r  such  aspetic  layin^n  as  ^\ffi^e  tq  )eiad  a  li% 
of  religiotu^  9oi:\teiqplat^n.  {^  t^e  mi^st  pf  }f,\^ 
clergy^  in  these  retreats  so  adn;iir^ly  fitted  for  the 
existing  state  of  sqcuiety,  cqimqionly  l^ypd  t^ 
bisVp  %  ^^.^  ^^  clerical  members  of  th^  cpipn^^ 
nity  procee4^  Arom  their  pea^fi^  abodes  to  of^ 
^iate  amoag  the  rural  popi^lation,  or  remained  ^\ 
home  eng^ed  in  i^tpdy,  and  in  the  education  qf 
youth.  Soci^ti^  l^qweveri  like  t^N^f  ^^  V^^ 
the  mopkish  piembers  chiefly  followed  t|)e  rule,  pf 
the  Egyptian  Pacfaioimus  ^  an4  of  which  ^Y^p  qthof 

*  "  A  teinpori]pius  antlquis  ibidem  et  Episcopiis  cum  o}ero»  et 
Abbas  solebat  manere.cum  monachis,  qui  tamen  et  ips^  ad  curam 
tlpiscopi  familiariter  pertinerent.*'     Bed.  350, 

^  This  rule  was  formed  about  the  year  S28,  (Du  Pin.  II.  307,) 
It  appears  from  Ricemarch,  (Angl.  Sacr.  II.  646.)  that  it  was  the 
f  ul^  of  th^  aucient  British  mon]i5»  whO|  probablyi  received  it  di<t 
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members  were  ordinary  clergymen  living  with 
their  families^  and  merely  engaged  in  fulfilling 
such  duties  as  Scripture  prescribes  to  Christian 
ministers^  though  capable  of  being  made  highly 
useful  in  an  age  of  incipient  civilization^  were 
nearly  worthless  as  engines  of  papal  politics. 

The  talents  and  ambition  of  a  disappointed 
man^  however,  eventually  allowed  the  monastic 
policy  of  Rome  an  ample  opportunity  of  exerting 
its  corrosive  influence  upon  English  society.  The 
celebrated  Dunstan  first  endeavoured  to  push  his 
fortune  at  court,  but  in  this  object  he  completely 
failed.  Not  only  did  his  rivals  suecfeed  in  driving 
him  from  the  royal  presence :  they  even  pursued 
him  in  his  retreat  from  the  scene  of  his  ambitious 
hopes,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  escape  th^ir  hands 
until  they  had  treated  him  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  personal  violence.  After  this  assault  he 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  relation,  Elphege 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  being  infected  with 
the  fanaticism  then  fast  rising  into  notice,  advised 
him  to  renounce  ambition,  and  to  join  a  society  of 
continental  Benedictines.  But  Dunstan  hoped 
that  he  might  still  retrieve  his  fortunes,  and  more- 
over, a  damsel  whom  he  meant  to  make  his  wife 
reigned  the  mistress  of  his  affections  •.    However,, 

rectly  from  the  East.  The  earty  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  finding 
Uie  rule  of  Pachoroius  already  in  the  country,  it  is  likely,  for  th^ 
most  part,  adopted  it. 

•  **  Maluit  sponsare  juvenculam  cujus  cotidie  blandidis  fove« 
xetur."  (Cotton  MS.  cited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Angl. 
S(<x.)    Osberne  appears  to  give  some  intimation  of  this  when  he 
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a  severe  fit  of  sickness^  which  soon  after  seized 
him,  gave  to  his  spirits  a  shock  so  rude,  that  when 
he  hecame  a  languid  convalescent  he  announced 
his  fixed  determination  to  adopt  the  course  which 
Elphege  had  recommended.  This  design  was 
carried  into  execution  without  delay,  and  the 
newly-initiated  Benedictine  now  found  that  his 
love  of  distinction  must  take  a  new  direction.  He 
bent  the  energies'  of  his  vigorous  mind  to  natu- 
ralize Romish  monkery  among  his  countrymen. 
Extraordinary  talents,  unremitting  austerities,  and 
a  proficiency  in  mechanics  admirably  fitted  for  the 
display  of  monkish  miracles,  insured  the  success 
of  Dunstan  in  his  pernicious  object  ^    At  his  sug- 

says  of  Dunstan,  '*  Ut  quid  in  vita  quam  maxime  appetendum 
fuisset,  virtus  an  voluptas,  lucor  an  virginiias,  magnopcrc  delibe- 
raret.**  (Angl.  Sacr.  II.  96.)  This  monkish  biographer,  how- 
ever, says  that  Dunstan  chiefly  argued  against  the  advice  of 
Bishop  Elphege,  by  contending  that  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
world,  and  performs  from  a  sense  of  duty  those  actions  which 
confer  dignity  upon  the  monastic  character,  is  more  worthy  of 
esteem  than  one  who  has  renounced  his  natural  liberty,  and  is 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  acting  according  to  a  prescribed 
routine. 

'  '*  Nondum  enim  in  Anglia  communis  ratio  vitas  colebatur ; 
non  usus  deserendi  proprias  voluntates  hominibus  affectabatur. 
Abbatis  nomen  vix  quisquam  audierat.  Conventus  monachorum 
non  satis  quisquam  vidcrat*  Sed  cui  forte  id  voluntatis  erat,  ut 
peregrinam  vellet  transigere  vitam,  is,  modo  solus,  mbdo  paucis 
ejusdem  propositi  comitatus,  patrios  fines  egrediebatur,  et  qua 
opportnnitas  vivendi  licentiam  dabat,  iUic  alienigena  vitam  age- 
tat."  (Osbern.  de  vit.  S.  Dunstan.)  To  this  passage  Wharton 
has  appended  the  following  note.  '*  Eadem  refert  Wolstanus  in 
vita  Ethelwoldi,  Gervasius  in  Chronico,  Johannes  Tinmuthcnsis 
ID  Historia  Auren'MS.  lib.  21.  cap.  47,  56,     Chronicon  Win- 
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gestion,^  Edward  the  Elder  founded  the  abbey  of 
Glastp]ibmr|r,  the  first  instituticm  of  its  kind  that 
Eqgland  eyer  saw^  and  Dunstan^  who  was  pla^d 
over  ity  was  the  first  Englishman  governii^  a 
luraiicb  of  the  monastic  confederacy  then  so  active 
ia  the  cause  of  papal  Rome  ^  Another  branch  of 
the  Benedictine  society  was  soon  after  established 
at  Abingdon  ^ ;  but  farther^  Romish  monkery  did 
not  extend  itself,  until  political  events  opened  an 

toniense  M$.  a  Spelmanno  citatum  (Concil.  Angl.  Tom.  I.  p.  434.) 
Capgravius  in  Legenda  Nova,  f.  144.  aliique.  Monasieria  nempe 
Ang1i»  ante  reforniationem  A  Dunstano  et  Edgaro  Rege  iostita- 
tam  toiitl^iii  erfint  oonventus  olericorum  siecularium ;  qui  amplis*^ 
sixnis  possessionibiia  dotati^  et  certis  sibi  inyicem  regulis  asuiotia 
officia  sacra  in  suis  ecclesiis  quotidie  frequentarunt ;  omnibus  in- 
t^erim  aliorum  clericcuruin  privil^giis ;  atqu^  ipsa  ducendi  uxores 
liccntia  gaudebant :  sicut  in  ecclesiis  coUegiatis  hodiernum  apud 
noa  fit."  (Angl.  Sacr.  II.  9K)  The  following  are  Mr.  Fos- 
l^rooke's  words  upon  this  subject.  '*  The  Anglo-Saxon  monas- 
teiies  at  firat  consisted  of  mere  assemblages  of  religious  people, 
^otmd  the  habitation  of  some  pevson  eminent  for  sanctity^  who 
led  an  eremitical  life,  and  presided  as  abbot.  He  oflen  acted  as 
a  preceptor  of  youth,  to  obtain  subsistence.  Such  was  Malms- 
bury  in  its  origin.  Elphegus  refounded  the  abbey  of  Bath  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.  The  first  monastery  of  Abingdon,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  one  of  this  descrip^a.*' 
British  Monachism,  40.  Lond.  1817. 
]  »  Angl.  Sacr.  IL  101. 

^  "  £a  tempestate  non  habebantur  mon^chi  in  gente  Anglo- 
rum,  nisi  tantum  qui  in  Glastonia  morabantur  et  Abbandonia.*^ 
(Hist.  Coenob.  Abendon.  Angl.  Sacr.  1. 165.)  Wharton  says  in 
his  notes  upon  this  ancient  piece  of  monastic  history,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  History  of  Glastonbury,  Ethelw(dd  was  appointed 
abbot  of  Abingdon  in  the  year  954^  but  that  he  appears  from  the 
charter  granted  to  Croyland  Abl^ey,  to  have  obtained  that  dig-^ 
oity  At  least  six^ears  earlier^ 
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atnple..  field :^  tbi»  ^fi^tkjr  of  D.uhsAmj'j.  aUlb 

.  Kio^.  EJcLwrn!,  :<m  tine  ddgr  of  Ua.  co£iei»atma^ 
withdraw  abjti^tly  &Qm^  the-jg^eitivi^i  hatt  iiilft  ^ 
iipartm^kt  pf  £^wd  hb  beaut«ovrsf  wifi9\.  Tk# 
earaudiBg^Q^bka.were  ofi^Qiided  at.  their  aovoreigit'ii 
absence^  and  i>ui]0taiQ.  undeirtcKd;^.  to  bring  him 
badc«  .Wbw  ^  BbbjOt  biad;.  made  fai&  way  into 
the  royal  pxesenee^.fidwjuL  i^rfnsed.  coini^ 
with  the  wishe^^  af  hfs  courtiers ;  but  tbie  zaeisseib 
ger  would  hear  ol.  no  deoial ;  aind  when,  persua-^ 
eioQs  failed^  be  forciUy  dragged  the  youthful 
prinee  into,  the  midst  of  his  irritated  guests*  Edr 
wiJBjTs  indignatiom  being,  rt^wedby  this  iosall;.  this 
offieiouft  abbot  was  driven  intOf.^sdte>  and  the  two 
Benedictine  nvHaasteries  Irhk^  owed  their  origin 
to  hia.  suggestions,  were  suppressed.  Bunstan's 
touse,  howcTer,.  was  that  of  the  nobles,  whose 
messenger  he  had  been,  and  who  ccmtrived  to  arm 
the  p<^UJbiee  in  defence  of  tine  expatriated  abbots 
His  exQe,  therefore,. quickly. found  a  triumphant 
termination;  and. when  he  agfedn  appeared  in  En- 
gland, his  unfortunate  sovereign  was  laid  com- 
pletely at  bis  feet.     The  advantage  gained  by 

*  This  king  has  been  usually  called  Edwy,  but  Mr.  Turner 
says  incorrectly.     He  came  to  the  throne  in  955. 

^  This  unfortunate  lady  is  termed  the  King's  mistress  by  the 
monkish  writers,  but  Mr.  Turner  has  shewn  that  she  was  his 
wife. 

'  '  '*  Respiciens  ergo  Ch^isti  dementia  Artglorum  populum  tan  to 
-patrono  destitutum,  suscitavit  corda  virorum  ab  Humbre  fluvio 
usque  ad  fluvium  Tamisim  adversus  Regem  Edwyum."  Osbernt 
fte  vit.  S.  Duni^tan.   Angl.  Sacr.  II.  106. 
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monachism  was  vigorously  improved.  Edmn 
was  not  even  allowed  to  retain  his  wife.  Under 
pretence  that  she  was  related  to  her  husband 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  Odo,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  Dun- 
Stan's  intimate  friend,  divorced  Elgiva,  disfigured 
her  face  by  branding  it  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
sent  her  away  into  Ireland.  There  this  fair  vic- 
tim of  monkish  tyranny  recovered  both  her  spi- 
rits and  her  beauty.  She  then  ventured  to  re- 
turn :  but  she  had  not  proceeded  beyond  Glou- 
cester, when  some  emissaries  of  the  savage  Odo 
seized  her,  and  by  mangling  her  legs  disabled  her 
from  travelling  farther*".  Within  a  few  days 
after  this  brutal  outrage,  Elgiva  was  removed  by 
a  violent  death  beyond  the  reach  of  her  hypo^ 
critical  oppressors.  Her  mournful  fate,  however, 
cried  in  vain  for  vengeance  to  her  much  injured 
husband.  The  faction  which  moved  obedient  at 
Dunstan's  will  had  rendered  him  powerless,  and 
even  raised  his  brother  Edgar  to  the  sovereignty 
of  all  England  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames.  Nor  was  Eldwin  long  allowed  to  retain 
the  wreck  of  his  former  greatness.  Assassination 
soon  removed  him "  to  make  way  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  Benedictine  monachism. 

"*  "  Ab  hominibus  servi  Dei  coinprehensa,  et  netneretriciomore 
uUerius  vaga  discurreret,  subneryata,  post  dies  aliquot  mala  morte 
prsesenti  vitse  sublata  est."  Osbern.  de  vit.  Odon.  Angl. 
Sacr.  II.  84. 

"  The  assassination  of  King  Edwin  is  recorded  in  an  ancient 
MS.  chronicle  in  the  Cotton  library,  cited  by  Mr.  Turner.     Os- 
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Edgar  having  thus  waded  through  a  brotiier's 
blood  to  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  England, 
became  through  life  the  obsequious  tool  of  that 
fanatical  and  unfeeling^  but  artful  fadtion,  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne.     He  was  a  oruei 
and  licentious  prince  %  who  being  left  at  liberty 
to  gratify  his  own  sensuality,  freely  permitted 
Dunstan  to  mature  his  plans  for  the  national  de7 
gradation.    Clergymen  bound  by  family  ties  to 
the  society  around  them^  and  respecting  no  stand- 
ard of  belief  but  Scripture,  no  political  superior 
but  their  sovereign,  were  forcibly  ejected  from 
the  retreats  provided  in  a  former  period  for  their 
occupation.     Their  homes  were  assigned  to  Be- 
nedictine monks,  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites  .who 
had  renounced  the  rational  enjoyments  of  social 
life  for  needless  austerities  or  stolen  pleasures, 
and  who  were  the  devoted  partizans  of  that 
Italian  power  then  pushing  its  way  towards  uni- 
versal empire  through  monkish  instrumentality. 
The  injustice,  however,  done  by  these  intruders 
to  the  clerical  families  which  they  supplanted^ 
was  felt  by  many  patriotic  and  intelligent  En- 
glishmen ;  nor,  although  superstition  was  on  its 
side,  did  the  Benedictine  confederacy  reign  tri- 
umphant in  the  land,  until  the  Conqueror  identi- 
fied his  interest  with  that  of  the  Papacy.     Then 

berne*8  words  appear  to  intimate  that  some  violence  was  offered 
to  this  unfortunate  prince.  "  Edwyo  inquam  Rege  regno  pro 
sttis  criminibus  eliminato,  et  misera  morte  damnato.*'  Angl. 
Sacr.  II.  S4. 

'  See  Collier,  I.  13^. 
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fitttifktinc  was  allowed  to  imitate  Dunstan  in  dis-- 
possessing  clergymen  of  a  home  and  a  subsist* 
enee,  in  order  to  make  way  for  intrusive  monks^ ; 
and  Normandy  cordially  co-operated  with  Rome 
in  the  task  of  enslaving  the  miserable  Saxons. 
One  conspicuous  result,  ultimately*  flowing  from 
this  alliance  between  the  sword  and  the  tiara,  was 
the  augmented  prevalence  of  those  ascetic  notions 
^hich  gave  rise  to  convents.  The  foreign  pri- 
mate brought  such  notions  from  abroad,  and  being 
supported  both  by  his  personal  character,  and  by 
toyal  patronage,  he  proved  the  means  of  rapidly 
extending  them  in  his  adopted  country.  Both 
victors  and  vanquished  became  smitten  with  the 
love  of  monachism,  and  the  wealthy  were  eager 
to  devote  some  part  of  their  abundance  to  the 
^foundation  of  a  convent.  Thus,  as  orders  millti^ 
plied,  each  of  them  readily  found  an  establishment 
in  England.  At  length  the  whole  country  was 
studded  with  honses  termed  religious ;  abodes,  in 
which  the  friend  of  scriptural  Christianity  beheld 
nurseries  of  superstition,  and  which  the  pditicmn 
conld  not  doubt  would  never  cease  to  furnish  ex- 
tensive means  for  fighting  the  battles  of  papal 

A  conviction  of  this  latter  truth,  and  a  know-' 
^ledge  of  the  disafifected  spirit  generally  prevailing 

^  See  Cc^lier,  I.  ilW. 

^  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that  monasteries  were  ^'  the  firmest  sup- 
.{>orts  of  did  <aiijinent£kkh  :'*  that  is,  of.  Popery,  wbieh  though  not, 
accurately  speaking,  the  ancient  faith  of  England^  is  always- so* 
termed  by  its  friends,  and  sometimes  so  eren  by  its*  efiemesw 
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in  monasteries^  caused  the  government  to  medi- 
tate apoii  their  suppression.  When  this  measure 
came  to  be  debated  at  the  cduncil-board,  a  mem- 
ber arose,  and,  addressing  the  King,  thus  pleaded 
the  cause  of  these  ancient  inistitutions.  **  Sfr, 
even  if  the  question  now  beforie  us  were  th6  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  estabh'shment  of  monaste- 
ries in  the  realm,  I  freely  confess  to  your  High- 
ness that  the  proposal  would  meet  with  niy  sup- 
port. There  are  so  many  persons  unfit  for  seculat 
business,  or  anxious  for  a  retreat  from  the  busy 
world,  that  I  should  view  a  refusal  to  allow  the 
erection  of  cloistered  retirements  for  such  peace- 
ful spirits  as  a  plain  denial  to  them  af  those  means 
by  which  fhey  might  best  glorify  God.  That,  in- 
deed, monasteries  may  be  multiplied  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds,  that  some  of  their  regulations 
may  be  exceptionable,  that  the  mere  love  of  idle^ 
ness  may  have  furnished  thiem  with  many  of  theii- 
inhabitants  no  reasonable  man  can  deny.  Bttt, 
Sir,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  Highness,  that  these 
are  evils  which  require  a  remedy ;  not  objections 
to  the  monastic  system  which  demand  its  total 
abolition.  To  apply,  however,  the  desired  re- 
medy at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  cKfli- 
culty.  From  the  Pope,  no  such  boon  is  to  he 
expected.  He  would  thereby  disoblige  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  who  are  in  fact  at  present  faithfully 
attached  to  his  interest,  though  not  maintained  at 
his  expeiise.  Nor,  if  yotir  Highness  shoiSId  be 
pleased  to  exercise  your  newly-^daimed  supre- 
macy in  auy  ntaimer  hostile  to  the  conv^tttal 
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societies^  would  such  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative 
fail  of  giving  offence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  would  be  said>  that  a  new  jurisdiction  had  been 
vested  in  the  crown  for  interested  purposes.  If, 
however,  such  a  construction  be  deemed  only 
worthy  of  contempt,  the  injustice  of  invading  the 
monastic  property  surely  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  founders  of  convents  were  as  fully  justified 
in  thus  devoting  a  part  of  their  estates,  as  in  be* 
queathing  the  remainder  of  them  to  their  heirs. 
Upon  every  ground,  therefore.  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
most  desirable  that  these  foundations  should  be 
left  untouched.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  number  of  these  houses,  and  the  recent  con- 
duct of  their  inmates,  will  not  safely. allow  them 
to  continue  in  their  actual  state.  If  the  question 
in  debate  should  be  thus  determined,  I  must  still 
entreat  that  no  motion  for  a  general  suppression 
of  monasteries  may  be  hastily  entertained.  If  some 
of  them  must  be  suppressed,  I  hope  that  their 
funds  will  be  applied  to  other  pious  uses;  and 
that  the  destruction  will  never  be  so  complete  as 
not  to  leave  in  every  shire  a  sufficient  number  for 
the  religious  of  either  sex." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  la  member  of 
the  council  thus  expressed  himself.  ''  Sir,  al- 
though the  reduction  of  abstract  principles  to 
practice  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty,  yet  no  good  government  will  relax  in  its 
epdeavours  to  maintain  the  operation  of  such 
maxims  as  sound  wisdom  dictates.  Now«  it  might 
seem,  no  principle  is  more  evidently  just,  than  that 
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no  one  order  Of  men  in  the  body  politic  should  b6 
allowed  to  engross  more  than  its  fair  proportion 
of  property  and  influence.  But,  Sir,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  these  things  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  ?  By  means  of  their  tithes  and  lands,  they 
hold  one  fourth  or  more  of  all  the  property  iu 
England.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  reconunend 
that  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  spirituality 
be  immediately  removed  by  a  hasty  and  indiscri- 
minate suppression  of  monasteries.  I  admit  the 
piety  of  their  founders.  I  should  be  sorry  if  two 
or  three  such  establishments  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  every  shire.  Of  the  others>  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  revenues  employed  in  the  service 
of  your  Highness.  Their  wealth,  indeed,  I  hope 
win  never  be  touched,  except  when  circumstances 
arise  for  which  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
crown  are  inadequate  to  provide.  With  this  pos- 
ture of  affairs  we  are  at  present  threatened.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome,  as  your  Highness  commands  him 
to  be  called,  has  given  us  to  understand,  that  he 
means  to  combine  the  continental  princes  in  a 
league  against  England.  If  he  should  execute 
this  intention,  our  enemies  will  find  in  every  con«* 
vent  a  band  of  active  and  faithful  auxiliaries* 
Measures  for  guarding  against  this  danger,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  taken  without  delay.  Nor 
does  any  plan  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  answer 
the  ends  proposed  than  to  order  a  general  visita^ 
tion  of  monasteries.  Among  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  such  an  enquiry,  it  is 
one  of  importance  that  the  number  of  monks  and 
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friars  might  be  inunediately  reduced.  Tb^  y> 
fiitors  would  not  fail  to  fiud  many  who  had  rwhly 
hound  thena^elv^s  by  vows  of  whi<;h  they  had 
since  heartily  repented.  Such  persons  might  be 
released  frosn  their  painful  and  unprofitable  obli** 
gations,  and  allowed  to  follow  some  more  active 
course  of  life.  Supernumeraries  being  thus  re- 
moved, the  religious  who  shall  continue  in  thc^ 
profession  may  be  compelled  to  observe  its  rules 
with  becoming  strictness,  and  to  co^duiCt  thecen 
selves  in  such  a  manner  as  the  interests  of  societjr 
require^  If  your  Highness  should  iise  your  sur 
premacy  in  effecting  these  objects,  there  are  few 
reasonable  men  who  will  not  look  on  with  appro- 
bation^ As  for  the.  complete  suppression  of  mo^ 
nasteries^,  I  must  again  decliare  my.  opii^ion,  tha,^ 
suich  a  measure  can  be.  warranted  only  by  neces* 
sity:  nor,  should  a  partial  suppression  be  deemeii 
advlsable>  would  I  recommend  its.  extension  b^ 
yond  the  limits  at  which.it  shall  ai^pear  sivfe  to 
stop  ^" 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  last  speaker  was: 
that  which  it  was  determined  tO:  carry  into  exe«^ 
cution.  Arrangements  were  made  without  ddl^r 
for  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries,  an.  e^^ 
orcise  of  the  royal  supremacy  to  which  no  retiMO^ 
abJa  ol\jection  could  bci  made.  Indeed  there,  were; 
few  sensiUe  and  moderate  m&sk  who  did  not  fe«l 
that  the  monastic  societies,  thm  ur^^ntly  de^ 
mand^  the  attention  of  the  government.    Their 
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seditious  practicei^  were  notorioui^  and  complaiiits 
of  relaxation  in  their*  discipline  were  generall]r> 
heard.    However,  lest  it  should  be  unhesitatingly: 
asserted  that  the  proposed  visitation  was  merely 
intended  to  cover  an  attack  upon  the  conventual 
property,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  through  the 
whole  ecclefsiastical  system.     All  spiritual  per* 
sons,  corporations,  and  affairs,  were  to  be  visited 
by  the  King  in  his  character  of  supreme  ordinary 
of  the  English  Church  *.     The  exercise  of  this 
royal  prerogative  was  confided  to  Cromwell,  the 
Vicar-general,  who  was  empowered  to  delegate  his 
authority  to  subordinate  agents.    As  a  prelimi* 
nary  measure,  each  of  the  Archbishops  received^ 
an  inhibition,  restrainii^g  him  from  the  visitation ' 
of  his  diocese  or  province ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
transmit  a  similar  inhibition  to  the  several  bishops^' 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction  \    Thus,  aU  iniSBfior/ 
powei^  being  suspended,  Cromwell  proceeded  at' 
once  upon  the  execution  of  his  commission.    For- 
tiRS  purpose  he  named  as  his  deputies,  Richard 
Leighton,  Thomas  Leigh,  William  Petre,  Doctors 
of  Law,  Dr.  John  London,  Dean  of  WalKngford^ 
and  some  others  of  less  note.     It  was  Leightofi' 
who  had  -Rrst  suggested  the  visitation  of  monas- 
teries.   He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Cardinal^ 
Wolsey  at  the  same  time  with  Cromwell  and  was  • 
known  to  the  Vicar-general  as  a  man  of  vigotfif 
and  ability.     Indeed  ^  he  had  exerted  himself  to- 
set  this  visitation  on  foot.   The  dean  of  the  arches 

*  Strype,  EecK  Mem.  I.  dtl.  '  Collier,  Records,  Itft^^ 
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id^vote4  their  :live&  A  mmute  And  itnspaiiQg  m^ 
^pection  of  numerous  QiQnasteriies  would  tti^dore 
be  certain  to  exhibit  them^  as  a  wliole^  in  a  light 
which  would  surprise  and  grieve  their  admirers. 
Such  an  exposure^  howeva:^  is  not  s&  much  to  the 
disgrace  of  monkery^  as.  of  that  legislation  which 
gives  force  and  efficacy  to  hasty  and  unprofitable 
yows»  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  govemsient  to 
place  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  itiuocent 
and  natural  gratifications  of  those  subjectod  to  it^ 
but  to  reserve  its  restrictive  powers  for  such  ex* 
cesses  and  abuses  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
privileges^  as  are  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals^ and  to  that  of  the  community*  It  is  the 
folly  and  the  fault  of  governments  which  encou'* 
j'age  monastic  institutions^  that  they  overlook  this 
ipeasonable  principle  of  legislation.  They  give  to 
senseless  reveriesj  hasty  resolutions^  and  untea-^ 
spnable  restraints^  the  sancticm  a&d  the  force  of 
law.  In  fact>  they  render  diseases  of  the  mind 
permanent  in  those  who  are  atfflieted  with  theni» 
ajD4  enable  delirious  fanatics  to  deprive  society  of 
services  by  which  it  might  be  benefited.  Had  the 
mental  poison  be^i  confined  to  those  who  gene* 
rated  i^,  the  evils  of  its  operation  might  never 
have  been  considerable!  but  it  could  iiot  be  com* 
inunicated  to  those  whose  healthy  temperaijieiit 
was  unfitted  for  its  reception,  without  prodiicwg 
A  frightful  mass  of  corruptioq. 
^  Suchj  accordingly^  was  the  picture  of  mcHiastic 
life  which  the  victors  soon  laid  bef(>re  the  public. 
In  many  cases  the  property  of  the  convent  .wa« 
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found  to  be  emhezzled,  widmauhged,  or  misap- 
plied ;  the  discipline  of  t%e  ord^r  to  be  rela:$ed ; 
tiie  r^ulations  of  the  society  to  be  ill  observed ; 
and  CbQ.wboie  govei'ninent  of  the  doaventual  body 
to  be  conducted  Beither  with  strictness  nor  prui 
deiH^e.    It  was  evident^  therefore,  that  those  who 
placed  a  high  value  tipon  ascetic  mortificationB 
had  been  gros^y  deceived  as  to  their  extent 
among  the  religious.    But  what  was  much  w^rse 
than  the.  laxity^  the  imprudence^  and  even  the  ta« 
pacity  of  the  monastic  classes,  and  what  teqded 
most  eompiletely  to  ruin  their  credit  with  the  na* 
tion^  was  the  infamous  immoralities  disoovoiieid 
9fliong  them.    Instead  of  presenting  a  picture  of 
meekness  abd  tranquillit}r^  many  monasteries  were 
found  in  a  state  of  agitation  from  the  intrigues> 
jbaiice^  md  jealousies  of  their  inmate^.     Pre* 
teiidars  as  aU  these  recluses  necessarily  were  to 
the  most  scrupulous  chastity  imd  purity,  whole 
aooielies  of  them  were  found  to  be  abandoned  to 
lewdness^  debauchery,  gross  inoontinenee>  and 
even  viler  abominations  ^     Perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  visitors  invented,  or  at  all  events 
ea^geratedj  sdme  of  these  hemous  charges :  they 
ase,  however,  substantiated  by  the  names  of  the 
principal  delinquents,  which  are  still  extant  %  and 
which^  therefore,  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  those 
who  exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  ibese 
scenes  of  foul  depravity.    In  any  age  a  severe  in- 


'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref,  I.  296. 

'  See  FuUer's  History  of  Abbeys.    Church  Hist.  31 6« 
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spection  of  numerous  monasteries  must  be  ex-* 
pected  to  discover  a  disgusting  mass  of  delin^ 
quencj.  But  at  a  time  ^hen  the  habits  of  society 
were  gross^  and  when  individuals  were  little  re- 
strained from  misconduct  by  that  dread  of  public 
exposure  which  now  operates  so  favourably  upon 
depraved  minds^  an  extensive  system  of  monkery 
could  not  fail  to  teem  with  revolting  profligacy  \ 

Ah,  however^  men  had  not  been  used  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion  of  the  monastic  system,  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  the  visitors  occasioned  general 
surprise  and  indignation  ^  The  practices  of  the 
religious  were  invidiously  contrasted  with  their 
professions,  and  all  persons  of  candour  were  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  institutions  which  afforded  a 
cover  for  such  monstrous  hypocrisy,  were  of  very 
questionable  utility  at  best.  It  must  not,  indeed^ 
be  understood  that  all  the  monasteries  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  condemnation.  On  the  con- 
trary, some  of  these  establishments  were  found  to 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  reflected  great 
honour  upon  their  superiors.  Their  affitirs  were 
judiciously  managed,  their  inmates  were  strictly 
virtuous;  and  the  idleness  so  fatal  to  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  a  cloistered  recluse,  was  avoided 

^  Even  Sanders  is  compelled  to  admit  that  crimes  were  dis- 
covered in  tlie  monasteries ;  but  he  wishes  also  to  have  it  under- 
AlxjNody  that  the  report  of  the  visitors  was  partly  indebted  for  its 
pungency  to  their  inventive  powers.  His  words  upon  this  sub* 
ject  are  tlie  following :  *'  Criminibus  religiosorum  partim  de« 
tectis,  partim  confictis.*" 

*  Herbert,  186. 
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by  the  encouragement  of  elegant  and  useful  arfs^ 
But  there  was  an  article  of  accusation  brought 
against  the  monasteries^  from  which^  probably^ 
very  few  were  entirely  clear.    Their  paltry  relics^ 
and^  more  stilly  their  "  lying  wonders/'  lowered  the 
intellectual  standard  of  the  people  by  a  base  alloy 
of  superstition.    Convents  would  never  have  ex* 
isted^  had  not  men  conceited  these  places  to  be  the 
retreats  of  superior  holiness^  of  mortals  more  than 
usually  in  favour  with  the  Deity.    To  keep  up 
this  reputation  with  the  worlds  monastic  devotees 
being  impelled  alike  by  vanity  and  interest^  such 
of  them  as  were  of  slender  judgment  and  unsteady 
principles  felt  no  reluctance  whatever  in  the  em* 
ployment  of  artifice  for  the  support  of  a  charac- 
ter which  mankind  had  attached  to  their  order. 
Hence  pious  frauds^  as  they  have  been  most  in* 
correctly  termed^  are  the  natural  growth  of  con* 
vents.    Even  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  inmates 
of  these  houses  have  ordinarily  shewn  little  or  no 
hesitation  in  conniving  at  deceptions  practised  on 
the  unwary  under  the  name  of  religion.    Those 
who  chose  a  cloister  merely  for  its  ease  and  indul- 
gences^ may  be  naturally  expected  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  without  measure  or  re- 
morse. As  therefore  it  might  be  expected,  the  visi- 
tation brought  tQ  light  a  great  number  of  gross 
and  scandalous  impostures.  This  exposure  covered 
the  monastic  societies  with  infamy.    The  tide  of 
public  opinion  set  in  strongly  against  them.    Men 

*  As  **  writing  books,  painting,  carvingi  graving,  and  the  like 
exercises."    Herbert,  186^ 
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were  ittdignant  wben  tbey  s&w  through  the  trifslD» 
hy  which  they  had  been  duped.  CloinweH  de- 
ckred,  that  llie  estafolishnients  againrt  whidi  ccna«* 
platntB  were  now  so  loudly  made^  Should  not  oon-^ 
titine  to  disgrace  the  nation  ^ ;  and  among  the  m^ 
t^Uigent  classes  was  excited  a  disposition  to  argue, 
that  xftonasteries  ought  to  be  totally  suppressed. 
'  The  people  had  been  prepared  to  take  this 
t^iew  of  Hm  case  by  partial  suppressions  which 
had  recently  been  effected*  Erea  the  late  Pope 
had  shewn  that  he  did  not  consider  monastic  pro« 
perty  as  sacred  and  inalienaUe.  He  had  author 
rised  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  dissolre  forty  rdigiow 
houses  %  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  thair 
revenues  to  the  oidowment  of  the  two  colleges 
which  he  was  about  to  build  ^  After  the  lapse  of 
sOT^  years,  Clement  again  gave  his  penuissson 
fbr  the  dissolution  of  some  monasteries.  From 
these,  new  bishoprics  were  to  be  founded.  Pn>- 
bably;  it  was  upon  this  authotity  that  the  King 
dissolved  the  pnof y  c^  Christ  Chuvdi,  near . Ald«- 
gate  in  London ;  a  house  which  he  bestowed  upon 
^r  Tliomas  Audley,  the  lord  chancdUor',  This 
Suppression  was  soon  after  f(^wed  by  that  of  ike 
-Seditious  order  of  Franciscan  Observants.  Thus 
l^e  nation  had  been  accustomed  to  see  eonvests 

^  Herbert,  186. 

"In  15^5.    FuHer,  305. 
,    '  At  Oxford  and  Ipswich.    Notwithstanding  the  Pope's  per- 
mission,  the  anonymous  hii^orian  of  the  Reformation  terms  Wol- 
'sey's  suppression  '*  an  ii|;ly  president/'    Harl.  MS.   • 

V  In  1533.     Burnet»  Hist.  R^I.  ^6. 
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0«ppres0Qd9  and  ey^i.  makras  Papists  .were  pre- 
luded by  the  conduct  of  tfaeir  Pontiff  from  as<> 
Bcirting  tibe  inviolability  of  mOQasttc  property^ 
The  religious^  thel'efore^  b^ame  thoroughly  aware 
that^  sinee  the  li^e  exposure  of  their  practices^ 
their  situation  was  rendered  very  precarious ;  and 
some  societies  began  to  meditate  upon  moderating 
the  indignation  of  mankind^  by  a  Toluntary  sur* 
lender  of  their  revenues.  The  abbey  of  Langden 
appears  to  have  been  the  £rst  house  which^ 
stricken  with  the  panic  reasonably  pervading  the 
monastic  orders^  threw  it^f  upon  the  mercy  of 
llie  crown.  The  abbot  of  this  establishment  was 
surprised  by  Dr.  Leighton  in  bed  widi  a  young 
woman^  wbo  had  been  introduced  into  his  cham« 
hfer  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk.  Sjuch  an  ignomi- 
p^us  es^posure  would,  not  admit  of  any  paUiation; 
and  the  disgraced  iniperior  might  well  conclude 
that  a  merciful  consideration  of  his  case  could 
only  be  hoped  fbr  from  a  prompt  submission  to 
ike  ruling  powers  \  His  example  was  soon  after 
followed  by  a  few  other  houses  '\  In  these,  it  is 
not  known  that  any  particular  irr^utarity  had 
been  dascovored.  But  there  were  now  many  rea- 
sons why  persons  immured  in  mimasteries  were 
desirous  c^  relinquishing  the  character  which  Hiey 
had  adopted.    The  religious  had  lost  much  of 

.   ^  The  abbot  of  Lasgden,  with  ten  monkst  sfurrendered  their 
house  to  the  crown  on  the  13th  of  Noveniberi  stating  as  their 
r62ison  the  rliiined  finances  of  the  establishment.     Burnet,  Hist. 
Ref.  I.  296. 
•  Ibid.  29?. 
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their  popularity,  they  could  not  restrain  a  feeling 
of  anxiety  as  to  their  future  prospects,  they  were 
compelled  to  ohserve  in  all  its  strictness  the 
hardi  and  irksome  routine  to  which  they  had  de* 
voted  themselves,  and  they  could  not  foresee  the 
degree  of  interference  in  their  concerns  which  the 
government  might  hereafter  exercise.  Already 
had  the  visitors  taken  upon  themselves  to  dismiss 
many  of  those  who  had  hound  themselves  hy  mo* 
nastic  vows.  Whenever  a  house  was  surrendered,, 
all  its  inmates  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four  were  at  once  released  from  their  en- 
gagements, under  the  reasonat}le  plea,  that  such 
persons  were  too  young  for  a  renunciation  of  ac* 
tive  life.  Nor  was  the  liberty  denied  to  any  elder 
recluse,  of  departing  from  his  cloister,  and  again 
mingling  with  the  world.  Many  individuals 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission. 
Some  of  these  persons  alleged,  that  they  were 
impelled  to  assume  the  monkish  habit  at  an  early 
age  solely  to  gratify  their  relations ;  others  said, 
that  they  repented  of  their  choice ;  others,  that 
if  they  must  hereafter  strictly  conform  to  their 
profession,  as  it  was  now  required  of  them,  their 
lives  would  become  an  intolerable  burden  to 
th^m  \  Upon  such  grounds  many  persons  stripped 
off  the  monastic  livery,  and  once  more  claimed 
their  share  of  social  comforts.  These  unfrocked 
monks  could  hardly  fail  of  confirming,  in  their 
own  defence,  the  prejudices  excited  against  con- 

"  Herbert,  186. 
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vents  by  recent  exposures.  Thus  the  visitatkm 
of  monasteries  rendered  immediate  and  important 
services  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Christianity. 
It  nearly  annihilated  at  a  blow>  among  persons  of 
tolerable  information^  the  influence  of  an  exten- 
sive order  of  men  who  were  insulated  from  the 
community  to  which  they  properly  belonged^  who 
were  the  devoted  partizans  of  the  Roman  see^  and 
who  were  indebted  for  their  subsistence  solely  to 
the  superstition  of  either  past  or  present  times. 

In  addition  to  the  services  which  the  visitors 
rendered  to  the  nation  by  shaking  the  credit  of 
monachism^  they  also  used  their  powers  for  the 
important  purpose  of  banishing  the  scholastic 
theology  from  the  two  Universities.  Under  Crom* 
well's  authority^  Dr.  Leigh  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
and  delivered  to  the  learned  body  so  long  seated 
there  a  code  of  injunctions  for  its  future  govern- 
ance. By  this  instrument^  all  the  academics  were 
charged  to  obey  strictly  the  statutes^  both  of  the 
University,  and  of  their  respective  colleges,  pro- 
vided that,  such  regulations  were  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  lectures  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  were  to  be  founded ;  a  mass  was  to  be 
celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
King  and  Queen;  and  information  was  to  be 
given  in  the  proper  quarter,  if  any  member  of  the 
University  should  disobey  the  visitor's  orders. 
These  injunctions  were  introduced  to  the  aca^ 
demic  body  by  a  preamble^  in  which  the  King  was 
made  to  lament  the  uncultivated  state  into  which 
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tbe  UniT^rdity  hacl  ktely  sunk ;  to  exhort  its  mem-' 
bers  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  otigi** 
nal  jmrity ;  to  command  a  complete  renunciation' 
of  the  Pope^  and  an  unqualMed  admission  of  the 
royal  supremacy ;  to  recommend  the  study  of  lan- 
guages as  the  key  of  all  useful  knowledge ;  and 
what  was  more  important  than  all  the  r^st^  to* 
desire  that  the  Scriptures  and  modem  authors  of 
merit  should  be  read  instead  of  the  schoolmen. 
Among  the  writers  thiis  recommended  from  the 
highest  quarter  to  the  University,  was  Melanc- 
thon ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
adviser  of  this  royal  message  was  imbued  With 
genuine  Protestant  prmciples.  Nor  could  any 
plan  be  devised  more  Mkely  to  diffuse  such  prin- 
eiples  throughout  the  nation,  tbaa  the  care  tfaitef 
taken  to  furnish  it  with  instructors  who  hod  drawn* 
their  information  from  the  purest  sources.  Lest 
this  judicious  design  to  increase  the  efficieney  of 
an  University  education  should  fail  from  the  p^e-> 
judices  of  those  who  w^re  directed  to  carry  it  intd 
es^utiom,  care  was  taken  to  remind  the  princi^ 
pal  men  in  Cambridge  that  they  were  whdfy  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crown.  Orders  weite  issued  4hat 
an  inventory  of  aH  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
University,  the  rent-roll  of  all  its  estates,  together 
with  all  its  muniments  of  every  kind,  should  be 
delivered  to  Cromwell  or  his  deputy.  Another 
paiMicular  in  which  the  visitor  interfered  with  the 
academic  discipline,  happily  appears  not  a  little 
]%mtiirkable  at  the  present  period.    AB  person)^ 
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ware  to  have  tbe  Hfaerfy  of  roadiiig  the  Bible  .in 
their  studies  \ 

Oxford  was  visited  wt  a  simil^tr  manner  by  Dr. 
Leighton.  In  the  principal  colleges  there,  lec- 
tures in  the  learned  languages  were  estaUished^  if 
none  such  existed  before ;  and  all  studenits  were 
compelled  under  penalties  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  means  of  instruction.  The  chief  object  of 
the  visitor's  attention^  how^ver^  appears  to  have 
been  the  banishing  of  schooMearning  from  the 
Univ^rsi^^  and  his  powers  w»e  such^  that  Im 
eould  £nd  but  little  difficulty  in  vedudng  tha 
aeadenics  to  obedience*  Accoordingly,  the  mod^ 
of  instnictioa  was  immediately  changed ;  botdts 
written  by  school  divines  were  destroyed  in  the 
most  unsparJBg  manner ;  the  visitor  had  the  satis** 
fikctioQ  to  see  th^  quadramgle  of  New  College^  lite* 
fatty  slasewed  wUh  leaves  torn  out  of  Duns  Scotus ; 
and  no  use  was  so  ignominious^  that  the  pages  of 
this  author  smd  of  his  feHows,  latefy  so  highljF 
valued,  w^e:  not  applied  to^  it  without  the  least 
remorse  ""• 

The  royal  visijkation  having  exHended  to  the 
monasteries;  and  t»  the  Universities,  was  not  car** 
md  any  further^  The  secular  clergy  were  exr 
evf^ted  from  it.  The  suspension  of  their  juruh 
dietion,.  which  had  beeA  laid  upon  the  prelates,* 
"(ms  removed,  and  they  were  thus  relieved  fronit 
the  apprdiensioa  of  any  interferem;e  in  the  nka*; 

»  Gollier,  11.  109. 

*"  Str3rpe,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  $23.    From  a  letter  to  Cromwell 
f  from  Dr.  Leigliton,  daled  September  1^.  . 
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nagement  t)f  their  respective  dioceses.  It  was 
stated  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  prdates 
were  authorised  to  resume  their  functions^  that 
the  pressure  of  business  would  not  allow  the 
Vicar-General  to  extend  his  inspection  of  the 
Church  any  farther  at  that  time ".  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  satisfied  with  what  the 
visitors  had  effected.  They  had  rendered  mona- 
chism  no  longer  formidable :  its  dependents  were 
humbled  and  alarmed ;  rather  anxious  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  their  own  establishments,  than 
eager  to  aid  the  policy  of  hostile  foreigners.  Nor 
could  those  who  had  been  interested  in  the  late 
visitation  rather  upon  religious,  than  upon  poli- 
tical grounds,  avoid  feeling  that  it  had  rendered 
important  services  to  the  cause  which  they  had  at 
heartt  The  monastic  orders  were  notoriously  the 
most  subtle  and  active  enemies  of  Scriptural 
Christianity:  the  destruction  of  their  influence 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  have  preceded  the 
g^eral  reception  of  a  faith  derived  from  the  Re- 
cord alone.  The  Universities  had  been  schools  of 
ingenious  trifling  and  doctrinal  errors,  rather  than 
of  sound  learning  either  sacred  or  profane.  Hence 
it  was  necessary  that  these  venerable  seats  of  edu- 
cation should  be  purged  from  the  trash  which  agea 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  accumulated,  be- 
fore they  could  diffuse  over  the  country  an  en- 
lightened and  efficient  body  of  clergymen. 
Not  only,  however,  was  the  King  intent  upon 

*  CplUer,  Records,  II.  $8. 
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delivering  his  own  subjects  from  the  ibtolera))le 
evils  which  ha4  flowed  from  their  connexion. with 
papal  Rome;  he  was  also  anions  to  emancipate 
the  whole  island  from, the  usttrpa.tions  of  that  an^ 
tichristian  power.  The  throne  of  Scotladd  wo^s 
thetf  fBled  by  James  V.  the  son  of  Henry's  elder 
sister  Margaret,  a  prince  who  had  shewn  consi-^ 
derable  vigour  and  ability  in  the  government  of 
his  turbulent  subjects.  To  this  monarchy  then  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  Barlow^  Bishop  of  St  A^aph 
elect>  ^d  an  individual  named  Holcrbft^  had  beed 
d^patched  in  the  early  part  of  the  presetit  yeat. 
These  ambassadors  were  commissioned  to  explain 
to  the  Scottish  King  the  founds  df  his ;  uncle's 
proceedings  as  to  religion,  and  to  urge  upon  him 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  adopting  a  similar 
line  of  policy  in  his  own  dominions.  They  wereC 
furnished  with  a  document*"  in  which  were  set 
forth  some  of  the  principal  civil  and  religious  in-* 
juriesr  inflicted  by  the  Roman  Bishops  upon  manr 
kind.  In  this  paper,  James  was  reminded  of  the 
divided  allegiance  paid  to  their  native  sovereign 
by  a  Popish  people ;  of  the  injurious  interference 
exercised  by  Popes  over  the  concerns  of  indepen- 
dent states ;  of  the  intolerable  usage  sustained 
from  the  Pontiffs  by  Henry  11.  and  Johli,  Kings 
of  England,  by  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  IV«  Empe* 
rors  of  Germany,  and  by  Childeric,  King  of  France^ 
But  these  encroachments  upon  mere  men,  as  tem* 
poral  princes  are,  were  represetited  as  light  of* 

*  Printed  by  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.    Appendix,  !•  ^30. 
VOL.  11.  G 
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fiindM,  "^heft  bompired  with  the  «MUis^«ii  of 

divifi*  py«r^tBy  by  Whieh  thi  ¥dpk  k  disti&gllii^iBdi 

To  iSm  W4tt  i^pBed  these  tenw,  try  wliSeh  0t.  Ptml 
has  d^igfttfUtf  a  power  thuyt  Wciiild*  siSiix  tlie 

Church*  He^4sM(idtbbe'UheBMUl<)^siir<^ 
tfoh  of  pefdMoti,  who  pt^potetfa  and  eitaltefcti  Mm^ 
8^f  ffbovii  ttil  ^t  is  c^ed  Gc^,  br  that  is  woiv 
ship{>ed ;  «o  thut  he,  m  God,  sitteth  ki  tfafe  tebi^e 
of  God  p.*^  "^  Afid  doth  he  not/'  jt  Was  n&e^  >'  <^ 
iti  die  t^fii^lci  of  God  by  dattO^te  di«|>efisii^€ais> 
Vy  decelvable  tend^Biom,  by  lying  miracles,  hiy 
itemed  t^cs,  by  &lse  religien  T  Irresistibly  a^ 
stidi^  AH  ^peA  iniist  force  upon  ey»y  candid  ani 
tatlonal  inind  a  conyiction  of  the  character  as^ 
sigtied  by  Scripture  to  the  Papacy,  JFames  shut 
hte  eaVs  to  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Worldly  po- 
fiey^  ai^d  deeply-rooted  prejudideii.  Would  not  at^ 
tow  him  to  Heat  the  truth,  tie  boldly  replied  to 
the  Ettg^ish  ttmbassadokigr,.that  he  would  refei^  their 
afgOfttientj)  td  the  consideriition  of  his  etergy* 
This  W^  evidently  no  more  than  a  dvil  mode  o# 
dechniilg  any  farther  attention  to  Henry's  propo^ 
Sttl,  and  therefore  the  Englishmen  soon  after  re^ 
tffrtied  to  their  own  country.  Hdwever,  when 
Ihenews  of  the  impromii^jg  reception  which  hisr 
ambassadors  had  received  reached  the  En^b 
nSonaift^h^  he  did  ndt  lay  aside  his  hc^s  of  in-- 
dncing  James  to  entertain  sounder  views.  Bishop 
BatioW  wa&  again  Meiit  to  the  iScottish  court/  ik 
the  ti^n  of  L«rd  WiBiaan'  HoW^tfd,  the  Duke  of 

»  2  Tliessr  ii;  $,  4. 
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Norfolk's  brother.  James^  upon  this  occasion^ 
was  iavited  to  ah  interview  with  his  royal  ancles 
at  which  it  was  proposed  that  Henry  himself 
fthbiild  ntifold  the  adtantages  likely  to  be  show^ 
ered  upoii  Scotland  by  the  reformaition  of  her  re* 
%idus  system.  This  proposal  conld  not  be  de^ 
dined  by  James  without  an  impolitic  appearance 
of  disrespect  to  his  uncle;  He  therefore  pro^ 
fessedhils  readiness  to  meet  the  English  monarieh  i 
bnt^  at  the  same  time^  he  requested  that  the  inter- 
view should  take  place  in  France.  Having  gaiued 
time  by  this  unreasonable  proposal^  he  secretly 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome^  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a  brief^  prohibiting 
iny  personal  intercourse  with  the  King  of  En- 
gland  \  Of  course^  the  request  was  readily 
granted;  and  then  James  was  enabled  to  prodtice 
fhe  ridiculous  instrumentVhich  he  had  received 
horn  italy,  as  a  reason  why  he  must-  altogether 
dedine  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  his  uncle. 

Besides  thus  endeavouring  to  cement  his.  alli- 
ance with  Scotland,  Henry  also  laboured  to  make 
a  common  cause  with  such  continental  powers  asr 
were  interested  in  opposing  the  Emperor.  The 
King  of  France  appears  to  have  stepped  forward 
tt  a  mediator  between  the  German  Protestants^ 
and  the  Pope.  He  had  recommended^  as  it  Was 
reported^  to  tibose  religionists^  that  they  would  at 
least  concede  to  the  Pontiff  the  honour  of  being 
considered  as  Primate  of  the  West ;  and  Mela'nc- 

"*  "As  our  ambassadors  write."     Herbert,  184. 
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thon,  ever  sighing  for  peace^  had  shewn  a  dispo- 
sition to  approre  this  concession  \  But  Henry 
was  so  much  concerned  to  withhold  from  the  Rd^ 
man  see  every  degree  of  power  or  privilege,  that 
he  naturally  felt  anxious  to  prevent  the  &rther 
progress  of  a  negociation  which  could  irot  fail  of 
inspiring  the  Papists  with  the  hope  of  quickly  re*: 
gaining  all  that  they  had  lost.  Accordingly  he 
instructed  Sir  John  Wallop,  his  agent  at  the 
French  court,  to  reason  with  Francis  upon  the 
impolicy  of  devising  new  gratifications  for  the 
Pontiff,  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find  hid 
account  in  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  in- 
terference of  that  encroaching  personage  altoge- 
ther '•  The  German  Protestants  ware  also  advised 
in  the  King's  name  to  deny  the  claim  of  primacy, 
to  the  papal  see.  Their  leaders  were  assembled 
at  Smalcald  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
3ishop  Fox;  of  Hereford,  met  them  there  in  qua- 
lity of  ambassador  from  the  English  court.  One 
of  the  first  objects  to  which  this  prelate  turned  his 
attention  after  his  arrival,  was  to  press  upon  the 
confederates  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  unir 
form  standard  of  doctrine  \  The  world  had  been 
lately  scandalised  by  the  lamentable  excesses  which 
a  band  of  fanatical  Anabaptists  had  committed  at 
Munster  \    The  disgraceful  transactions  there,  in 

'  Letter  of  the  Council  to  Secretary  Cromwell.    Strype,  EccT. 
Mem-   Appendix,  I.  £43, 

•  Ibid. 

*  Herbert,  166. 

"  Monster  was  retaken  by  its  lawful  sovereign,  on  the  £4th  of 
June,  1535.     Du  Pin,  IV.  58. 
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whiqh  gross  sensuality  and  worldly  pride  had  beea 
thinly  disguised  under  an  extravagant  profession 
of  piety^  were  represented  by  the  Romanists  ad  a 
&ir  sample  of  the  character  and  objects  which 
the  Keformation  would  eventually  unfold.  The 
plausible  colour  thus  afforded  to  the  Romish 
zealots  for  their  hostility  to  the  Reformers^  was 
heightened  by  the  differences  of  opinion  noto-^ 
riously  prevailing  among  the  Protestant  leaders* 
This  fact  was  represented  by  the  papal  divines  ad 
an  undeniable  proof  that  their  adversaries  were 
bewildered  in  a  maze  of  such  errors  as  must  in 
the  end  expose  themselves  and  their  opinions  to 
the  derision  of  all  mankind.  Nor  could  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  avoid  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
when  they  contemplated  the  dissensions  of  their 
party;  while  foreign  princes,  who^  with  whatever 
motives,  were  interested  in  their  success,  were 
naturally  anxious  to  promote  that  union  among 
them  which  alone  could  render  them  formidable* 
Fox,  therefore,  was  instructed  to  omit  nothing 
which  was  likely  to  unite  them  firmly  together. 
For  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  he  of^ 
fored  to  confer  with  their  divines,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  his  mediation  and  assistance,  some  plan 
might  be  devised  to  reconcile  existing  diversities 
of  opinion.  At  the  same  time  he  waimed  them 
against  being  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  arti* 
fices;  of  the  Pope,  who  now  pretended  that  he  was 
about  to  convoke  a  general  council.  This  an- 
nouncement the  Bishop  represented  as  a  mere 
expedient  on  the  Pontiff's  part  to  gain  time;  and. 
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besides,  a»  a  design  incapable  of  ssiia&Qiiory  aiM 
compBshmeiQLt,  unless  the. several  povjirs  sboul^ 
cc^rdialljr  concur  in  it,  and  unless  for  its  ^aateeting 
cptdd  be  found  a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  anjT 
influence  likdy  to  overawe  its  deliberations.  Sixm$ 
howev^er,  no  reasonable  hope  coukL  be  entedainfii^ 
that  9.  council  thus  reconuneiided  to  the  attentimi 
of  Europe  would  be  asseinbled,  the  ccni&deriiited 
Protestants  were  assured  of  the  lying's  detetmina*^ 
tion  to  withhold  his  concurrence  from  such  H  detk 
berative  body'  as  mighty  perhaps,  meet  under  pot 
pal  authority.  That  authority,  it  was  said,!  Eb^ 
gland  had  utterly  renounced,  with  the  full  appro^ 
batictn  of  her  most  learned  and  judidous  divines^ 
as  might  be  seen  &om  the  sermons  of  several 
bishiips' which  the  Bmbassador  offered  ^Jhe  petp 
TOsal  of  his  auditors:  He  concluded  his  a^^esi 
by  deQiaring,  that  H^tiry  felt  anxious  to  coneect; 
irith  his  German  allies  some  plan  for  the  genani 
matoration  of  true  religion ;  an^JThe  begged  that 
fsertain  individuals  might  be  appointed  to  consult 
with  him  in  private  upon  such  points  of  impbrtr 
ahce  to.  faQ&  parties  as  were  unfit  £6r  ppbHe  dis* 
eussion\  In  reply  to  the  English  minister^^  thiQ 
confederates  declared  that  their  ^fiferei^ces  of 
opinion  were  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  since  they 
aU  a^eed  in  asaenting  to  the  confession  of  Apiga^ 
burg ;  that  they  concurred  with  liie  King  in  tcea^ 
ing  the  Pope's  preparations  for  the  ass^nbling  of 
a  genelal  council  as  delusive ;  that  they  had 

'  Herbert,  186* 
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Kidj'mgniBBi  id  the  p0|»l  l^atii  thek  ol^ecfiaiift 
td  Mamtiia^  tHe  jflace  at  whieh  it  hai  lieeiS  pM^ 
|»s^  tte  CQUi»il  ahduia  nfeet! ;  t^atrtliey  ^e&kd 
to  the  Pontiff  the  right  o^  c&avening  sucSi  abddy, 
Vid  Iniailt^iiidd  ti^iat  Bueh  rij[ht  was  vested  ii^  tlift. 
EMpevoT^widi  the  coneurreiiefe  of  the  tether  j^ncesr 
of  Chiistendckm  %  Aftet  these  puhlto  ddchuratiarai) 
on  both  sides^  certaki  select  qaemhisra  of  the  Pi&i^ 
testaiii  donfedeiracy  held  many  private  oanfereni^A 
with  the  luotibassador.  In  thesis  were  settled  the^ 
tennis  of  a  treaty  betweeii  Pnghmd^  and  the.  SmsQU 
efli£c  league^  by^whioh  either  party  was  to  sbrmin* 
defence  of "^  ike  other,  if  attac^^ed;  and  Heiury  en- 
gaged to  ftumish  the  Germans  witib  pecuniafy  inp*' 
pHes  *. "  Thus  far  both  parties  werp  satisfied  ^th' 
each  other;  but^  upoi^  4he  whcJle;  tiisfe  was  nd 
great  cgrdiality  between  thfm.  Henry  was  Btift 
aiixions  to  obtain  fi»)in  the  principal  Protestant 
divines  a  fiill  approval  of  his  marriage  witli  Apner 
Beleyn^  but  upon  this  subject  many  of  them,  cmt^ 
tinxi^  inflexttile.  There  were  those  who  oondrib 
not  be  brought  to  prouofonoe  t&at  ainarriagi^  witk 
a  brotherV  widow  wa?  so  utt^^  unl^wftiV  aa  tdt 
justify  the  contracting  of  a  new  matnmcmial  jconw 
nexion  while  both  the  parties  to  the  former  one 

f  <<  In  the  year  1856,  (Paul  III.)  expremd  iushKlinatbn  ta 
convoke  que  (a  general  eouneO)  at  Mantua.'^  Mosfaehni  lY* 
101.  - 

■  Herbert,  186. 

*  Answer  of  the  King^s  ambassadors  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  Appen« 
iix,  I.  259. 
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suitvived.  The  King  was  dso  disappointed  of  a 
visit  from  Melahcthon^  who  indeed  was  now  in 
die  highest  request.  Both  France  and  England 
contended,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining him.  In  the  former  country,  it  is  tnie^ 
he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  presence 
could  be  desired  on  any  other  than  xnierely  politi- 
cal grounds,  as  though  Francis  supported  the  Pro- 
testants abroad,  he  persecuted  them  at  home. 
Nor  was  Melancthon  altogether  pleased  with 
what  he  saw  of  the  English  nation.  Of  the  indi- 
viduals attached  to  the  embassy,  no  one  gave  him 
any  satis&ction  except  Dr.  Nicholas  Heath  \  In- 
deed, the  German  Protestants,  generally,  were 
disappointed  by.  the  tardiness  with  which  the  Re- 
formation proceeded  in  England ;  and  they  viewed 
Ae  accession  of  Henry  to  their  confederacy  rather 
flis  an  object  of  political  importance,  than  as  a  tri* 
nmph  gained  by  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  In 
this  point  of  view  they  considered  an  ii^timate 
(ionnexion  with  the  English  court  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  their  serious  regards;  and  accoxttingly,: 
ki  order  to  gratify  the  King,  they  named  Urn  ih^ 
I^mtector  and  defender  of  their  religion. 

^  "  Nicholas  Heth^  the  Archdeacon,  alone  excels  in  hamaiiity 
^d  learning  among  xxwc  guests.  As  for  the  rest  of  then,  .th^y 
h^e  no  relish  for  our  philosophy  and  sweetness.  Therefore  I. 
shun,  as  much  as  I  can,  converse  with  them."  Letter  from  Me- 
(ancthon  to  Camerarius,  cited  by  Strype.     Eccl.  Mem*  I*  35K 
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Death  of  Catharine  of  Aragon — Behaviour  of  the  King  and 
Queen-^Jahe  Seymour  comes  into  notice — Overture  from  the 
Emperor — Supp-estion  of  tJie  smaller  monasteries^-^Many  of 

.  the  religious  sectilarised'^  Revenue  accruing  to  the  cronm  fnm 
the  suppression — Arrangements  made  for  adjusting  claims  upon 
the  monastic  property — Petition  to  the  King  for  a  new  transhz" 
tion  of  the  Bible — Crarimer^s  conduct  in  consequence — Proposals 
of  the  German  Protestants — The  King  conceives  a  disgust  for 
AnneBoleyn — She  is  committed  to  the  Tower'-^Chargesagainst^ 
hef^^Cranmer  writes  to  the  King  in  her  favour — She  and  her 
supposed  accomplices  are  brought  to  trial — Her  behaviour  before 
the  court — Execution  of  those  accused  of  sharing  her  guilt — 
Her  marriage  pronounced  ntdl  and  void — Her  exectUion-^The 
King  marries  Jane  Seymour — The  Lady  Elizabeth  declared  •/• 
iegiiimatet  and  the  Lady  Mary  reconciled  to  her  father — {/n- 
mtccestful  overture  from  the  Pope^^Proceed&ngs  t»  ParUament 
— The  Romish  party  complain  in  Convocation  of  liberties  taken 
with  their  opinions^^Debates  upon  the  Book  of  Articles — That 
summary  at  length  approved  by  the  Convocation'-^Account  of 
k^^Neiiher  party  sati^fied-^The  Conoocatitm  consuUed  respect 
kig  a  general  council^^RoyiU  manifesto  upon  this  suhjed'^^The 
prekUes  required  to  state  their  opinion  of  some  principles  recently 
advocated  by  Pole^^His  treatise  in  Defence  of  Ecclesiastical 
Vnity^^TuhstalPs  Letter  to  him,  occasioned  by  the  reading  of 
this  nork^'Starky's  letter  upon  the  same  mdject'^Conduct  of 
the  King'-^Gardiner  fvriies  in  defence  of  the  royal  supremacy'^ 
CromwplTs  injunctions  to  the  clergy. 

•  •  • 

The  hopes  entertained  by  the  reforming  party, 
that  the  King  would  still  be  compelled  to  forward 
their  designs  by  the  exigency  of  his  affairs,  re- 
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ceived  a  check  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  by  the  removal  of  a  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor.  The  constitution  of  Ae  unfortunate 
Catharine  had  been  sinking  during  several  months 
uQ^er  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and  disappointment 
Her  nephew's  interference  had  proved  utterly  un- 
availing^  the  papal  fuIminlE^tionft  hAd  provpked 
only  indicant  contempt,  her  more  active  parti* 
zans  had  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their 
temerity ;  while  her  rival  Anne  retained  her  in* 
floenee  nver  the  King^s  alGBctions,  apd  by  |he  pro- 
^i^a  of  a  n^w  pregnancy  revived  his  fonid  imtici^ 
patip^  of Thale  progeny*.  In  the  last  October, 
the  repudiated  princess  was  residing  at  Buckdeti, 
m  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  house }  where,  finding 
hef  health  decline,  she  became  aoxiouei  for  a  n^^ 
moral  t6  another  abode,  Wheh  heir  dedire  wta 
iiiiown  at  court,  preparations  were  made  for  her 
sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay ;  but  no  per- 
amasiopi^  could  reconcile  her  to  t)ie  idea  of  taking 
up  her  quarters  in  that  fortress.  ''  If  I  go  to  Fp« 
theringayr  she  said,  '^  the  Kingmust  send  me  HitnU 
tiler  bound  with  ropes,  as  a  prisoner  ^.''  At  length 
b}^q  was  transferred  to  Kimboltpn%  where  then 
stood  ime^of  the  royal  residence^  ^  At  this  place 
it-«(Hni  ](HKUi]|ie  evident  that  her  struggles  with  the 
various  ills  which  had  clouded  her  latter  years 
would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  and  on  the  8th 

•  Herbert,  188.  *  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I.  870, 

«  ^  Locum  minus  salubrem.'*  Pplyd.  Verg, 
^  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  17^. 
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of  Jaau^ry  death  ireleased  her  gentle  spirit  bom 
the  hurd^n  of  earthly  cares  %  To  the  l^t  she  ttsk 
s^rte4  her  islaims  tp  royalty,  and  retoui^d  hs^  aU 
fection  for  l^e  %mg*  She  expired  m  th^  fi^tiatiii 
year  of  her  age,  aed  in  the  thr^and  thhrtiel^  of 
her  residence  iqi  Epgland  \  A  short  time  hiBfora 
her  dissolution  she  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Kiiig» 
in  which  she  addressed  him  as  **  her  ipost  daav 
Lord^  King,  and  Hushand ;"  exhorted  him  to  an 
earnest  care  of  his  jspiritupji  conceriig>  from  4i 
neglect  of  which,  she  said,  he  had  brought  many 
troubles  both  upon  himself  and  her ;  however,  aha 
assured  him  of  her  forgiveness^  recommended  their 
Qommon  daughter  to  his  affectionate  c^:^,  en- 
treated that  matriniQnial  settlements  should  ba 
provided  for  thp  three  maid^  who  Mteuded  \mt$ 
and  a  year's  wages,  besides  arrears,  to  h^  oihar 
servants.  After  flaking  these  teque^ta,  she  thna 
concluded :  *'  Lastly,  I  mat^e  this  vow,  that  miM 
eyes. have  desired  you  above  aU  things*." 

When  the  iKing  r^^c^ived  this  last  proof  of  Cat 
tharine's  affection,  he  was  mpved  even  to  tears* 
Indeed,  he  ha4  little  reason  to  remember  the  wife 
of  his  youth  with  any  oth^r  sentiments  than  thos^ 
of  tendern^s  and  regret  After  her  death  he 
gave  orders  for  the  soleomization  of  her  funeral 
in  .a  style  suited  to  her  birth  ^ ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  the  fulfilment  of  one  request  contained  in 
her  wilL  She  had  desired  in  that  instrument  to 
be  interred  in  a  convent  of  Observants ;  probably^ 

•  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  I.  37S.  '  Herbert,  188. 

»  Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  179.  *  Herbert,  168. 
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on  acoount  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  those  friars  in 
fagr  cause.  The  corpse^  however^  was  carried  to 
the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough^  and  there  con- 
signed  to  the  tomb.  Another  of  Catharine's  tes- 
tamentary requests  marks  the  character  of  that 
religion  with  which  her  name  is  so  inseparably 
connected.  She  desired  that  five  hundred  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and  that 
some  person  should  go  in  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady 
of  Walsingham>  bestowing  in  his  way  to  that  idol 
twenty  nobles  in  charity  ^  The  property  which 
the  left  behind  her  was  valued  at  something  more 
than  five  thousand  marks ''.  • 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  melan- 
choly feelings  which  the  news  of  .Catharine's  de- 
oease  excited  in  the  King's  breast  should  be  shared 
by  his  consort.  Anne  naturally  heard  with  some 
satisfaction  that  the  princess,  whose  claims  to  the 
tiirone  were  regarded  by  many  as  superior  to  her 
own,  was  at  length  removed  out  of  the  way.  It 
wouldy  however,  have  been  to  the  credit  of  her 
sensibility  and  discrc^on,  if  the  intelligence  of  her 
rival's  death  had  induced  her  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  decent  sorrow.  But  Anne  scorned  to 
dissemble  ^  It  has  been  even  said  by  fiome  his- 
torians, that  her  conduct  upon  this  occasion  dis- 
covered an  unfejsling  levity,  and  a  vindictive 


'  The  last  will  and  testament  of  Princess  Catharine,  Dowager. 
Btrype,  Ecd.  Mem.    Appendix,  I.  252. 

^  Rich,  Solicitor-general  to  tl^e  King.    Ibid.  256» 
**  L«etata  eft.'*    Polyd.  Verg. 
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spfrit  °'.  Certainly »  she  soofn  after  lest  hef  hol4 
upon  Henry's  afifectipns:  a  misfortune  not  un? 
likely  to  have  originated  in  the  demonstration  on 
her  part  of  a  feeling  neither  in  unison  with  his 
bwn,  nor  cotisistent  with  strict  propriety.  This 
cause  of  disgust^  if  such  it  were^  was^  soon  a^tcor 
followed  hy  an  mcident  which  completely  alienated 
the  King  frdm  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  so 
pasidonately  loved.  Anne  was  prematurely  deU-^ 
vered  of  a  still-born  male  child  \  Thus  were 
Henry's  cherished  hopes  again  dashed  to  the 
ground;  and  superstition  whispered  in  his  ear^ 
that  his  second  marriage^  like  the  former  one,  had 
been  contracted  tinder  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

It  is  probable  that  the  antipathy  with  whicb 
the  King  began  to  view  his  wife  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  fascinations  of  a  young  lady  about 
the  court,  who  had  captivated  his  affections.  Sir 
John  Seymour  was  descended  from  a  Norman  ad- 
venturer, who  had  carved  out  with  his  sword  a 
settlement  in  England  undec  the  auspices  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Sir  John  was  seated  at 
Wolf  Hall,  in  Wiltshire.  His  family  consisted  of 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  latter,  named 
Jane,  proved  highly  attractive  as  she  advanced 
towards  womanhood,  both  from  the  fine  symme* 

"  "  Caeterum  Anna  Bolena  Catharinae  funebrem  diem,  noo 
mtri  Bed  flavi  coloris  vestibus  induta,  celebravit.*'  (Sandejs.) 
**  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  tbe  mourning  of  Catharine  of 
Aragon."     Halle. 

"  In  February.    Ibid. 
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iry  of  herpeism,  and  ttom  the  Bweettiit8B'  of  het 
tetapeF.  She  became  oftir  of  the  mAi^  ti  hamml 
to  tlie  Qu^^ii;  and  while  sorving  in  thst  eiipa-^ 
dtjr>  h(^  chiiriDfiS'  totally  oAtranged  Hen^  fidkU 
heart  frotn  his  aiifi>rttinate  wife.  -  Aime  marked 
the  tittnsfey  Of  his  afibcti<^s  with  grief  and  dis^ 
may;  but  hers  was  not  a  spirit  to  regain  what  shtf 
had  lost.  H6r  mortification  rather  fox^id  a  vent 
in  irritating  insinuatioii^,  t&an  in  mild  expostula* 
tion^  oi  in  winning  bkndi£0iments  ^  Thus  she 
confirmed  the  arersiOn  of  her  overbearing  hns* 
bmid^  and^  like  Catharine  of  Aragon^  found  herself 
reduced  to  the  galling  necessity  of  seeing  in  one  of 
her  attendants  a  successful  rivaf. 

The  Emperor  was  no  sooner  hlformed  of  his 
aunt's  deaths  than^  after  a  deceirt  demonstration 
of  regret,  he  conceived  the  design  of  placing  once 
more  his  intercourse  with  England  updn  a  more 
friendly  footing.  Accordingly,  the  imperial  mi-* 
nister  at  the  English  court  was  instructed  to  pro« 
pose,  that  Henry  should  immediately  renew  his 
connexion  with  the  Roman  see,  by  the  aid  of 
Charles's  mediation;  that  he  should  assist  the 
Austrians  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Turkey  j 
and  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1:618,  he  should  co-operate  in  re- 
sisting the  designs  of  Francis  upon  the  Milanese^r 
To  these  propositions  Henry  replied,  that  the 
friendship  formerly  subsisting  between  the  Em- 
peror and.  himself  had  been  interrupted  solely  by 

•  This  appears  from  Anne's  last  letter  to  the  King. 
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the  4>Mer^  md  that  he  was  wilUttg  'to  .fiai0«r I<^  if 
hiA  ii^hew  would  addiowled^  himi^t  to  kAtro 
cauBod  ihe  toeach ;  that  the  proeeed{i%B  agaiisM 
the:  Bighop  of  Rome,  beiiig  evidently  ^tiSl^,  koA 
being  ratified  by  Pitlmaent,  wete  irrevo^ble  f 
that  3when  l^e  princes  of  Christendbm  sliotiid  he 
fedoacfled  to  each  other^  he  would  act  Mh^m^e 
one  of  them  in  concerting  measoreV  againut  the 
iitfidek;  and  that>  as  for  the  French  and  Itnf^ 
rialists^  he  could  wish  to  shew  himself  the  ^nd 
of  both  parties^  ready  to  interpose  between  thenf 
his  good  offices  in  the  cabinet/ or  if  jaegociafloil 
should  Ml  in  averting  war,  to  aid  in  t^  field  that 
side  which  should  be  unjustly  attacked  ^  Thid 
answer  of  the  English  court  reached  the  j^m^tor 
at  Rome.  In  that  city,  Henry's  mode  of  treating 
the  Pontiff  could  not  fail  of  giving  great  offence : 
nor  wi»  Charies  himself  anxioils  for  a  closer  alli- 
ance with  England  when  he  discovered  that  he 
codd  not  thereby  calculate  upon  any  political'  ad-* 
vaitta^e.  Dr.  Pace,  therefore,  the  English  minis-- 
ter,  perceived  that  his  overtures  wefe  disregarded; 
and  that  Without  such  concessions  on  his  master's 
part  IM3  he  was  not  authorised  to  make,  the  Impe- 
rialists wbuld  continue  to  regard  his  country  with 
a  hostile  eye. 

Henry,  however,  found  himself  under  no  neces- 
sity to  cimipromise  the  dignity  of  his  crown  fot 
the  sake  of  forming  alliances  abroad.  Hiis  Pear^ 
Ihiment  appeared  cordially  disposed  to  aj^rove 

'  Herbert,  188.     From  the  instructions  transmitted  to  Dr« 
Richard  Pac^. 
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the  line  of  policy  that  he  had  adopted*  The  greit 
nationa}  council  assembled  on  the  ..4th  of  Fdiiru- 
ary»  after  a  prorogation  of  fourteen  months ;  and 
it  fiiUy  maintained  that  character  of  boldness^.  in 
treating  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  had  been  so 
atrikingly  manifested  during  its  long  contiiiuancei 
It  was  enacted^  that  tenths  should  not  be  exacted 
from  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  prefermefnts  m 
the  year  when  they  became  liable  for  first  fruits ; 
that  former  acts  restraining  the  Convocation  front 
making  canons  without  the  consent  of  the  crown, 
and  also  empowering  the  King  to  nominate  a  com- 
inittee  of  thirty-two  for  the  revision  of  the  canon^ 
law^  be  confirmed;  that  certain  regulations  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  claimed  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary ;  and  that  a  new  fiscal  and  judicial  es-^: 
tablishment  be  formed,  designated  as  the  Court  o£ 
Augmentation  of  the  Royal  Revenue.  This  courtr 
was  to  be  employed  in  receiving  surrenders  of 
monasteries,  and  in  adjusting  the  affairs  conse* 
quent  upon  such  transfers  of  property  from  the 
religious  to  the  crown.  Its  business  immediately 
became  considerable;  as  the  Legislature  passed, 
an  act  during  this  session,  by  which  all  religiouflk 
houses  possessed  of  an  annual  revenue  not  exceedr 
ing  two  hundred  pounds  were  suppressed,  and 
their  property  of  every  kind  bestowed  upon  the 
King.  To  prepare  the  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try for  this  bold  measure,  the  report  of  those  who 
had  been  employed  to  visit  the  monasteries  was 
submitted  to  the  two  Houses.  In  this  document, 
the  idleness  and  depravity  by  which  it  appeared 
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that  80  many  moniEistic  seclusions  were  disgraced^ 
were  fully  cfxposed ;  the  waste  and  misapplication 
of  their  funds  were  placed  in  a  strong  light ;  and 
the  superstitions^  frauds,  and  fooleries,  by  which 
monasteries  de'based,  pillaged,  and  duped  the  peo* 
pie,  were  unsparingly  revealed.  The  reasonings 
built  upon  these  undeniable  facts  received  addi* 
tional  force  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  monastic  societies  supported  the 
papal  cause.  Indeed,  few  men  of  sense  and  can- 
dour  could  be  found  to  deny  that  convents  op- 
posed considerable  obstacles  to  the  complete  in- 
dependence and  religious  improvement  of  the 
nation.  To  these  considerations  in  favour  of  the 
suppression  was  added  another,  which  seldom 
fltils  to  carry  great  weight  with  it  in  the  estima- 
tion of  most  men.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
King's  relations  with  the  Emperor  were  in  a  very 
unsettled  state,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  and  repair  some  fortifications ; 
perhaps  also  to  equip  an  armament,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  any  attempts  to  which  the  craft 
or  ambition  of  Charles  might  incite  him.  As, 
therefore,  the  case  evidently  required  that  some 
precautions  should  be  taken,  and  as  the  King's 
iuibility  to  encounter  any  unusual  expense  was 
generally  understood;  the  Parliament  was  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  place  a  mass  of  monastic  pro- 
perty at  the  disposal  of  th^  crown,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  supplying  the  soverei^ii's  necessities  withoui 
imposing  taxes  upon  the  people  \ 

4  Herii^i  191. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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By  ihb  ^^  fer  tbe  tvpfMrfessioa  of  tine  maHHet 
im>RMteries,  thtee^  hundred  and  seventy-six  con^ 
textual  societies  were  dissolved  ^  Of  the  indi* 
]i^idttals  thus  ^ected  from  their  residences^  some 
were  transferred  to  the. larger  r^gioutt  houses; 
others  were  wholly  freed  from  monastte  restrain^s^ 
and  sent  once  more  to  mingle  witii  the  woHd. 
This  altematire  was  left  to.  their  own  choice :  so 
that  if  we  except  th&  reluctance  with  which  soikie 
of  them  would  naturally  leave  their  accustomed 
abodes^  no  just  cause  of  complaint  was  affiocded  to 
the  religious  from  this  suppression.  Even  those 
of  them  who  chose  a  secular  life^  were  not  allowed 
to  adopt  that  course  without  taking  suffiei^it 
time  for  dieliheration ;  a$  they  were  obliged  firsi 
to  obtain  the  petmiission  either  of  the  Vicar  Ge* 
neral^  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thdy 
were -to  be  furnished  with  a  letter  from  the  com«- 
Bussioners  employed  in  the  Suppression  of  their 
house^  to  one  of  these  two  great  personages,  and 
from  him  they  were  to  receive  a  '^  Capacity"  fer 
that  change  in  their  oondition,  which  they  had 
.desired  to  make.  Being  thus  furnished  wiifa-  a 
Hcence  to  tesume  the  habits  of  ordiiaary  life,  tho 
commissioners  were  charged  to  bestow  upon  Ae 
secularised  religious  some  reiasonable  allowanee* 
In  the  apportkming  of  this;  they  wete  to  ^ise  Ihaa 
own  discretion,  and  to  be  gtilded  by  a  oonsidisara* 
taon  o£  the  ^stance  which  the  dismissed:  ptrfcy 
had  to  taravel  before  he  could  reach  his  friends. 

• 
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To  the  Buperion  df  these  faimaes,  an  aamial  penr 
siott  was  assigned,  payable  from  the  Court  of 
Augmentation'.  When  these  arrangements  are 
fiuriy  cwaidered,  thrf  must  appeav  just  and  mer- 
ciful ;  nor  do  they  affioird  any  reaso^iabte  ground 
for  that  obloquy,  which  prejudice  or  ignorance 
has  cast  upon  this  first  suppression.  It  has  been 
said;,  that  nuna  secuhtrised  at  this  time  were  al<- 
lowed  little  br  nothing  more  than  a  dress  such  as 
women  then  ordinarily  wore ;  and  that  religious 
persons  of  the  other  sex  were  only  allowed  a 
priest's  gown,  and  forty  shiUings  in  money'. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  instructions  of 
the  commissioners  do  not  limit  them  to  any  such 
allowances.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sup*- 
pose,  that  such  a  scanty  outfit,  if  supplied  in  any 
eases,  was  restricted  to  those  religious  who  either 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  relatives, 
or  were  found  to  bear  an  exceptionable  character. 
Nor  should  it  be  £Drgotten,  that  the  religious  were 
fuA  constramed  to  accept  th€i  terms  offered  to 
HbeBBBk.  If  they  chose  to  continue  in  their  profit* 
ttm,  Aey  weice  furnished  with  a  letter  from  th^ 
visitors  to  the  supericKr  of  some  larger  convent 
It  must  therefore  be  supposed,  that  only  Irhose 
vdiD  w»e  weaxy  of  a  monastic  life,  or  who  dreads 
ed  a  stricter  discipline,  or  who  bore  a  bad  charac- 
tar,  were  secularised  upon  this  occasion :  and  it  is 
eiodeat,  that  persona  coming  under  either  of  these 

*  Instructions  for  the  King's  commissioners,     Burnet,  ^ist. 
Ref.  Records,  I.  SS9. 

*  Stowe. 

H  2 
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4escriptions,  were  not  entitled  to  any  thing  be- 
yond the  bare  means  of  returQing  into  the  bosom 
of  society.  It  does  indeed  appear^  that  a  very 
large  number  of  discontented  and  nearly  destitute 
ipersons  were,  upon  this  occasion,  turned  adrift 
upon  the  world.  It  is  said,  that  more  than  ten 
'  thousand  individuals,  including  the  conventual 
servants,  were  now  deprived  of  their  resources  ". 
Nor  will  the  statement  probably  seem  very  much 
overcharged,  when  it  is  recollected  that  England, 
like  other  Popish  countries,  was  overrun  with 
begging  friars.  These  men,  derived  as  they  gehe^ 
rally  have  been  from  the  lowest  classes  in  society, 
and  having  assumed  the  religious  habit  in  most 
cases  because  they  preferred  privileged,  and  seem* 
ingly  sanctified  mendicity,  to  manual  labour ; 
would  feel  little  disposition  to  be  immured  in  the 
larger  monasteries,  and  still  less  to  gain  a  subsist- 
ence by  the  daily  drudgery  of  humble  life.  From 
the  bulk  of  them,  accordingly,  nothing  was  to  be 
expecte4^  but  that  after  they  could  no  longer  live 
in  their  convents,  they  should  make  the  best  terms 
in  their  power,  and  resolve  to  practise  upon  their 
own  accounts  those  arts  of  canting  and  beggary, 
to  which  they  had  been  trained  by  all  the  habits 
of  their  monastic  profession.  To  let  loose  at  once 
upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  such  a  number  of 
artful  hypocrites,  was  certainly  a  hazardous  es^pe- 
riment.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  sounder 
policy  to  have  subjected  the  mendicant  orders  to 

:  •  »  Stowe. 
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a  stricter  governance^  and  to  have  secured  their 
gradual  extinction  by  allowing  them  to  receive  no 
new  members* 

'  By  this  suppression,  an  annual  revenue,  esti* 
mated  at  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  move* 
able  property  worth  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  came  into  the  Kings  possession \ 
Considerable,  however,  as  is  the  income  unani- 
mously assigned  by  historians  to  the  body  of 
smaller  monasteries,  it  does  not  appear  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  number  of  individuals  said  to 
have  been  dependent  upon  these  establishments. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  property  6f  the  suppressed  houses  was  consi- 
derably under-rated  ^ ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  ejected  religious  were  mendicants';  a  class 
of  men  who  subsisted  not  so  much  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  fixed  estates;  as  upon  the  good-natured 
credulity  of  the  neighbouring  population.  Each 
of  these  suppositions  is  highly  probable.  Whilfe 
so  large  a  mads  of  property  was  changing  han^s, 
no  vigilance  could  prevent  considerable  embez- 
zlements, which  individuals  would  be  glad  to  cover 
by  producing  estimates  short  of  the  truth.  Nor 
can  it  b^  readily  understood,  how  the  religious, 
turned  adrift  upon  the  country,  could  have  been 
so  numerous  and  mischievous  as  they  soon  ap^ 
peared  to  be,  unless  they  chiefly  belonged  to  that 

'  Holinahed. 

'  Stowe  says,  that  the  monastic  efFects^  according  to  thui 
rating,  were  **  Robin  Hood's  penny-worths." 
'  Hume. 
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class  which  shrank  from  the  monotony  of  a  cldis^ 
ter^  and  which  had  been  trained  to  deiode  the 
superstitious  vulgar.  It  has  also  been  remarked^ 
that  the  Court  of  Augmentation  was  organised 
upon  a  scale  needlessly  iarge^  if  the  govamment 
had  intended  to  content  itself  with  seizing  the 
property  of  the  smaller  converts.  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred^  that  this  suppression  was  merely 
Intended  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  people  as  to  a 
general  confiscation  of  the  monastic  property. 
Stokesley^  Bishop  of  London  %  plainly  expressed 
himself  convinced  of  tiiis^  during  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  proposed  suppres- 
sion. *"  These  lesser  houses/'  said  the  prelate, 
*'  are  like  thorns^  soon  plucked  up  i  the  great  ab- 
beys, are  like  putrefied  old  oaks ;  yet  these  must 
needs  follow ;  and  so  will  others  in  Christendom 
before  many  years  are  past."  Their  danger,  how^ 
ever,  either  was  not  apparent  to  ^  the  great  and 
fat  abbots/'  as  Halle  styles  them;  or  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  dissemble  their  uneasiness :  since  it 
was  with  their  consent,  as  Lords  of  Parliament> 
that  the  smaller  convents  were  suppressed.  Per- 
haps they  confided  in  the  commendations  which 
the  visitors  had  bestowed  upon  the  management 
of  their  houses  ^;  and  in  the  views  entertained  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  with  othets  of  his  party^ 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  SOI.  Halle  does  not  name  the  indi* 
yidual  who  made  this  speech ;  he  merely  ascribes  it  to  ^*  one  in 
tiM  Ptfliament  House." 

^  Which  were  repeated  io  the  preami»le  to  the  act  tn  the  JNip- 
pression  of  the  smaller  monasteries*    Collier. 
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tirlio  wished  that  abbajps  tdiould  be  refi(toi!«d  to  Hit 
uses  for  whipji  thejr  had  been  f6uiide4  intheeBn 
her  Angia-Saxon-  times^  rather^  than  totally  s»pH> 
pressed.  Knowiiig  >  that  auch  was  a  favoarite  ob^* 
ject  wkb  individttals  tfaen  possessed  of  groat  iar 
flueoce^  the.  abbots  weie  justified  ixk  ceasoning, 
tiiat  although  the  wisd^ai  of  the  Legmbiiure,  and 
the  awakemng  inteUigexwe  of  the  nation^  wotdd 
no"  longer  allovr  them  to  s^^vje  ihe  Pope^  and  to 
promote  superstition ;  they  might  still  hope  for 
Uie  continuance  of  their  houses,  with  new  and 
substantial  plaims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  coun* 
try. 

The  suppression  was  not  carried  into  effect 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  claims>  which 
the  public  and  indiriduals  could  justly  make  upoo 
the  conventual  property.  The  founders  of  many 
monasteries  had  reserved  out  of  the  endowments 
bestowed  upon  these  establishments,  certain  pri-^ 
vileges  or  payments,  which  were  to  descend  to 
their  representatives.  It  was  provided,  that  any 
conventual  estates  which  had  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  or  deductions,  should  still  continue  so  \ 
Care  was  taken  also,  that  the  neighbourhoods  of 
suppressed  monasteries  should  not  lose  the  bene- 
its  which  these  establishments  had  been  accuSf 
tomed  to  dispense  by  their  alms  and  hospitality^ 
It  was  enacted,  that  the  grantees  or  purchasers  of 
these  religious  houses  should  keep  an  honest  and 
continual  house  in  the  same  site  or  precinct,  un- 

•^  Herbert,  191. 
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tier  a  penalty  of  nix  pounds^  tbirtem  shilliqgi^  audi 
four  pence,  for  every  month  during  which  they 
should  neglect  to  do  so.  The  justices  of- the 
peace  were  empowered  to  enquire  of  the  pre* 
ittises,  to  try  the  cause,  and  to  assess  the  fine^ 
Another  act  of  justice  not  forgotten  was,  that  the 
commissioners  for  the  suppression  undertook  to 
ftatisfy  all  debts,  and  to  clear  off  all  incumbrances 
lawfully  contracted  by  the  several  convents.  On 
one  occasion  this  undertaking  gave  rise  to  a  ludi- 
crous incicfent  A  religious;  house  had  pawned, 
for  forty  pounds,  part  of  a  human  finger,  encased 
in  an  ounce  of  silver.  This  disgusting  bauble 
known  as  a  fragment  of  one  of  St.  Andrew's  fin* 
gers,  was  brought  to  the  commissioners  in  ordw 
to  be  redeemed,  when  the  convent  to  whidi  the 
pretended  relic  had  belonged,  was  suppressed. 
But  the  commissioners  refused  to  consider  this  as 
a  just  debt,  and  the  unlucky  creditor  was  unable 
to  obtain  any  other  return  from  his  forty  pounds*, 
than  the  ounce  of  silver,  and  the  pleasure  of  be- 
lieving that  the  portion  of  a  dead  man's  finger  in 
his  possession,  had  once  formed  a  member  of  a|i 
apostle's  hand  % 

During  the  session  of  Parlian)ent,Cranmer  again 
urged  the  Convocation  of  his  province  to  take 
some  effectual  measures  for  supplying  the  people 
with  an  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  Already 
had  the  labours  of  Wickliffe  and  Tyndale  been 

^  Collier,  II.  114.    This  clause  was  repealed  in  the  reiga  of 
James  I. 
I  Herbert,  192, 
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decried  as  injurious  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  Sacred  Volume*  Another  translator  might 
now  be  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
public ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  hsi 
work,  being  acconqplished  by  an  unpatronised  in* 
dividual,  would,  like  the  former  versions,  be 
charged  with  gross  and  wilful  inaccuracy.  Miles 
Coverdale,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  had  formeily 
been  an  Austin  friar ' ;  but  conceiving  a  disgust 
for  such  religioui  principles,  as  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  unquestionable  source,  he  had  relinquished 
the  monkiidi  habit;  and  had  applied  himsetf 
abroad  to  the  translation  of  Scripture,  an  arduous 
task,  completed  in  the  preceding  October '.  Co-* 
pies  of  his  Bible  had  probably  already  found  their 
way  into  England:  at  all  events,  it  was  certain 
that  many  of  them  would  soon  be  imported.  It 
was  therefore  just,  that  either  the  new  translation 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  without  censure,  or 
that  an  authorised  version  should  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  of  superseding  it.  The  latter  mea- 
sure appears  to  have  been  that  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Archbishop.    He  moved  in  the 


'  Godwin,  De  Praesul.  417. 

>  This  Bible  was  published  in  folio.  In  the  last  page  arc^ 
these  word»:  **  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1535,  and 
fynished  the  fourth  day  of  October."  Perhaps,  however,  copies 
of  this  work  were  not  sold  to  any  considerable  extent  before  the 
following  summer ;  as  in  some  of  them,  in  the  dedication  to  the 
King,  Jane  Seymour  is  mentioned  as.  Queen.  In  other  copies, 
however,  Anne  Boleyn  is  thus  designated.  Lewis,  99.  Dr* 
Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible.    Oxf.  1 8^1  •  4. 
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CoBVoeatioii, that  a&  addwss  sdiould agaon bepw^ 
sentod  to  the  King,  praxing  tx  a  tu&w  tiaiulatilm 
0f  'Scripture  without  delaj*  ^Tliis  motioa  waft 
dlrettoou^fy  opposed  by  tba  Romisfa  party*  ThejF 
aUegdd,  that  all  the  heiretioal  and  extravagant  opt-* 
fiioDB  which  distotcted  Germany,  and  thence  fonbcb 
iiieir  wipjr  iato  England,  originated  in  an  indiseri-« 
BCtfnate  freedom  of  access  to  the  Scriptures.  The 
#?&  attributed  .to  this  licence  were  illustrated  by 
die  case  of  the  Dutch  refugees,  wl^o  had  heea 
hornt  in  tibe  preceding  year  for  daiying  "^  that 
Christ  was  both  God  and  man ;  that  be  took  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  the  sacrar 
ments  produced  any  efibct .  upon  those  who  ten 
oeiTod  them:**  errors  which  diese  unfortunate 
persons  had  derived,  it  was  said,  from  their  iur 
eompetence  to  interpret  that  Sacred  Yolutne, 
which  had  been  injudiciously  submitted  to  their 
perusal.  From  this  instance,  and  others  of  a  simi-: 
lar  character,  it  was  inferred,  that  especially  in 
the  existing  unsettled  state  of  men's  religious  opi*» 
jAmm,  an  English  Bible,  instead  of  a  folwskigi; 
would  prove  a  snare  to  the  people.  It  was  there* 
fore  proposed,  to  remedy  the  admitted  want  of 
popular  instruction,  by  publishing  a  short  expt^ 
aiAioA  of  foith  aid  morals,  such  as  might  serve  to 
dJMct  the  lives  of  men  without  unsettling  the 
established  principles  of  religious  and  political 
obedience.  This  proposal  was  not  disapprovied 
by  the  contrary  party ;  but  they  contended,  that 
such  a  manual  of  popular  instruclion  would  ^ovo 
neither  thoroughly  effisctive,  nor  satisfoctory  to 
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the  natioi)^  unless,  having  facilities  for  n  reference 
to  God*s  undoubted  Word,  men  could  thus  con^ 
vlnce  tiiemselves,  that  the  authorised  exposition 
of  fail^  and  morals  was  worthy  of  their  eof^dence. 
The  Archbishop  «!so  intreated  the  Convocation 
to  consider  the  disadvantageous  opinion  which 
Inanj  of  the  laity  would  certainly  form  of  -thefef 
spiritual  guides,  if  they  should  persist  in  decrying 
former  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  in  evading 
or  rejecting  every  proposal  for  supplying  ^the  na^ 
tion  with  a  new  and  unexceptionable  versioni 
He  truly  remarked,  that  such  conduct  afforded  to 
the  enetmes  of  the  Chwch  a  plausible  ground  for 
diarging  its  ministers  with  being  conscious  of  « 
Variance  between  their  doctrine  and  the  volume 
from  which  they  professed  to  derive  it.  These 
arguments,  joined  to  the  speaker^s  influence,  at 
Imigtb  prevailed;  and  the  Convocation  addressed 
the  King,  praying  of  him  to  give  orders  for  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  such  as 
that  every  parish  might  be  safely  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  it  *. 

The  Romish  party>  having  been  thus  foiled  in 
the  Convocation,  exerted  their  influence  at  court 
to  draw  from  the  King  a  refusal  to  the  request  of 
his  clergy.  They  represented,  that  a  free  use  of 
Scripture  would  unsettle  the  minds  of  his  peopie ; 
and  that,  if  he  should  allow  such  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment, he  must  not  henceforth  expect  to  rule 
with  ease  and  tranquillity.    Happily,  however, 

^  Bnnet,  Hist.  Hef.  1. 301. 
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there  were  advisers  about  the  ^oyal  person^  who 
placed  the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view. 
These  counsellors  suggested/  that  the  compa- 
risons instituted  between  the  King's  supremacy 
and  the  Pope's,  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  former,  when  men  saw  that  one  of  its 
earliest  fruits  was  the  diffusion  of  religious  light ; 
whereas  the  Papacy  had  invariably  studied  to 
shroud  its  practices  in  darkness.  It  was  also  re- 
presented, that  nothing  would  more  fully  exhibit 
the  Popedom  to  ingenuous  minds,  as  a  mere  usur- 
pation ;  nothing  tend  so  thoroughly  to  discredit 
Monachism,  and  to  expose  those ''  lying  wonders,'' 
to  which  that  system  clings  instinctively  for  sup- 
port; as  to  open  the  Word  of  God  before  the  6yes 
of  every  man.  Thus,  it  was  observed,  all  who 
were  not  labouring  under  wilful  blindness,  might 
easily  discover,  that  the  institutions  recently  abo^ 
lished,  were  founded  upon  daring  and  pernicious 
impostures.  These  reasonings  were  received 
with  the  attention  justly  due  to  them;  and  the 
King  gave  orders,  that  measures  should  immedi- 
ately be  taken  for  supplying  his  people  with  the 
Sacred  Volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue '. 

Upon  Cranmer  the  chief  burden  of  this  grate- 
ful labour  appears  to  have  rested ;  and  the  fdlow- 
ing  was  the  mode  according  to  which  he  prof 
ceeded.  He  caused  an  existing  version  of  the 
Bible  to  be  transcribed  in  separate  portions,  of 
which  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  most  leanie4 

4 

*  Buroety  Hist.  Ref,  I.  303. 
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bishops^  or  to  some  other  competent  scholar; 
until  the  whole  were  thus  disposed  of.  With  his 
portion^  every  individual  received  an  intimation^ 
that  he  was  expected  to  return  it  in  a  corrected 
state  to  the  Archbishop  by  a  certain  day.  The 
appointed  time  arrived;  and  every  portion^  ex- 
cepting that  assigned  to  Stokesley,  Bishop  of 
London^  duly  made  its  appearance  at  Lambeth. 
In  order  to  supply  this  unexpected  deficiency, 
Cranmer  sent  to  Fulham,  and  begged  that  his 
messenger  might  be  furnished  with  the  corrected 
portion  of  Scripture^  Which  my  Lord  of  London 
had  neglected  to  transmit.  It  was  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  had  been  submitted  to  this 
prelate's  revision.  When  Stokesley  received  the 
message  from  Lambeth,  he  made  the  following 
reply :  "  I  marvel  what  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
meaneth,  that  he  thus  abuseth  the  people,  in  giv- 
ing them  liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  which 
doth  nothing  else  but  infect  them  with  heresy.  I. 
have  bestowed  never  an  hour  upon  my  portion, 
and  never  will.  And,  therefore,  iny.Lbrd  shall 
have  his  book  again ;  for  I  never  will  be  guilty  of 
bringing  the  simple  people  into  error."  When 
the  Archbishop  was  acquainted  with  this  uncour- 
tebus  speech,  he  merely  observed :  '^  I  marvel  that 
my  Lord  of  London  is  so  froward,  that  he  will  not 
do  as  other  men  do."  ^  Why,  as  for  that,"  said 
Lawney,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  chaplains, 
who  stood  by ;  ^'  Your  Grace  must  consider,  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament    Peradventure  my  Lord  of  London 
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knowB^  thikt  Christ  hm  l^ft  him  no  lagaef,  aii4 
tiierefore  he  prudeatty  resolves  to  waste  no  time 
iqMm  that  ivhich  will  brmg  him  no  pvofit  Or  it 
may  be,  as  the  spostles  were  a  compaiiy  of  poev^ 
ilKterate  men,  my  Lord  of  London  disdainetii  to 
ocmcem  himsdf  lUiout  thar  lacts  K"" 

MetfQWhile  the  disscdntion  of  the  smaller  mo» 
nasteries  gave  a  new  indulge  to  the  neigociaticms 
hetw^n  Englaad  and  the  German  Protestants* 
It  was  redvonaUy  inferred  from  this  decisive  mear 
sare^  that  H^iry  was  seriously  intending  to  reform 
the  Church.  The  infimor  members  of  the  Eqg*- 
lish  embassy  returned  home  in  Janiuiry ;  Bishop 
Foz  remained  in  Saxony*  During  his  residenoe 
in  that  country^  the  proposals  made  by  the  Protes- 
tants tx^  Henry,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  year,  wem 
eomimrmcated  to  Bishop  Gardiner^  then  ambaasftp 
dor  a£  the  court  of  France.  Th^  artful  prdate 
did  noti  upon  this  occasion,  depart  from  the  imd* 
tious  policy  which  his  party  appears  to  have  deli* 
beriutely  adopted.  He  replied,  that  if  tiie  Kli^ 
Shotald  bind  himself  as  Ihe  confederates  desitect 
lie  would  be  precluded  from  using  his  own  discso* 
^on  in  refimning  religion  at  home ;  that  h£9  Mie 
jesiy  could  not  treat  upcm  equal  terms  with  princes 
who  woe  merely  dukes  at  most^  aicknowle<%i] 
the  Emperor's  su|>eriority ;  and  that  it  would  be 
desi^r^kble  to  require  from  the  confederates  a  formal 
admisiwn  of  his  indis^easihle  right  to  the  SHpne* 
maajj  a  pvwogative  which,  it  was  aaid  in  Fmnoe, 

^  Strype,  Mem.  CranuL  48/ 
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they  were  not  wiling  ta  altow  him,  test  they 
should  tiiereby  a&Mrd  a  prebenee  to  their  erwn 
Emperor  for  the  assumpticm  of  a  simihur  piirflege. 
These  ingenious  suggestions  do  not  appeatr  whoHy 
to  have  missed  their  aim ;  and,  accordingfy^  Fox 
was  instructed  to  meet  the  proposals  which  had 
been  tnade  to  him,  in  tibe  ibilowing  n^anner.  He 
s^id^  that  the  propositions  submftted  to  die  Kiii^^ 
U^  master,  though  npon  the  whole  satisfitctory, 
needed  some  modification ;  that  if  the  d«ati&cting 
parties  should  eventu^y  form  l^e  proposed  alii* 
ance,  England  would  famish  the  required  s^h^ 
ndy ;  that  his  Majesty  duly  appreciated  the  ho« 
nour  t>f  bdng  named  Patron  of  the  Protestant 
League;  and  although  sensible  Of  the  ref^onsibi* 
Uty  attached  to  that  disiinetion,  would  not  decline 
it,  provided  that  arrangements  satisfiEKctoiy  to  fooHi 
parties  shoidd  be  efiSected;  that  the  xininMBale 
prospect  of  this  unaninity  was  impeded  by  tibe 
adoption,  on  the  part  of  .tiie  coqfederitffces,  of  ilio 
Aqgsbmrg  confession,  in  which  ibere  were  articles 
not  perfectly  in  unison  "m&L  his  Ma^ty^i  senti* 
ments ;  that,  in  order  to  remove  <3iese  obstacles, 
a  conference  should  be  holden  between  tibe  most 
eminent  divines  of  boiih  Efigiand  and  Gennany; 
tiiat  the  two  contracting  parties  should  pkdge 
themselves  to  atekt  each  otiierin  case  of  attadc ; 
tiiat  the  confederates  should  formally  appi^ov^ 
that  fiivoiuraUe*  opinion  of  the  King's  second  mar^ 
rin^e,  wUch  sdme  of  theiar  divwes  had  expf  essed ; 

1  March  U.    fi^rbei*,  I91t. 
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and  that  if  an  unexceptionable  general  council 
should  be  assembled^  they  should  there  advocate 
that  opinion.  To  these  propositions^  which  really 
tended  to  no  definite  end^  except  the  recognition 
by  some  of  the  minor  European  princes  of  Henry's 
matrunbnial  proceedings^  the  Duke  of  Saxony  re- 
plied  ^,  that  the  confederates  being  not  then  alto* 
gether^  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  their 
l»entiments  as  a  body  in  less  than  a  month ;  but 
f;hat^  notwithstanding^  arrangements  should  be 
f  mmediately  made  for  the  despatching  of  an  am* 
bassador  to  England.  Sturmius^  accordingly^  was 
invested  with  this  character ;  and  with  him  three 
divines,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Draco,  were  com- 
missioned to  visit  our  island  ^ 

The  hopes  justly  conceived  by  the  friends  of  a 
scriptural  faith  from  these  advances  towards  an 
iailiance  between  Henry  and  the  German  Protes- 
tants, were,  however,  damped  by  the  fall  of  that 
unfortunate  lady  whose  influence,  once  so  power- 
ful, had  constantly  been  exerted  to  favour  the 
HeformationL  The  Queen's  brilliant  career  now 
vierged  upon  its,  mournful  termination ;  and  by 
her  case,  men  were  again  instructed  that  the  most 
extravagant  objects  of  human  ambition  often 
bring  only  misery  and  ruin  upon  those  who  have 
seemingly  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  them. 
Anne's  situation  was  no  sooner  rendered  secure, 
according  to  appearance,  by  her  rival's  death, 
than  the  King's  love  for  her  began  -to  wane.    PrcH 

'^  April  24.    Herbert,  193.  *  Ibid. 
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bably  her  disposition  and  habits  t6nd6d  to  bdng 
0bQXLt  this  misfortune :  gay  and  buoyant  in  spirits^ 
of  quick  intdligenc^^  and  upright  intentions> 
Anne's  manners  appear  to  have  been  unreserved^ 
her  conversation  shrewd  and  sprightly.  To  a 
lover^  and  one  too  of  royal  condition^  a  beautiful 
mistress^  thus  gifted^  could  hardly  &il  of  appearing 
highly  attractive :  but  such  a  woman  might  want 
the  pliancy  of  temper^  without  which  she  would 
have  little  chance  of  retaining  permanently  the 
kind  regards  of  a  capricious  and  overbearing  hus*- 
band.  An  unguarded  freedom  of  manners  and 
conversation  is  indeed  seldom  unattended  with 
danger^  unless  it  is  controuled  by  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  kindness  and  discernment.  By  Henry 
the  easy  manners  of  his  wife  seem  to  have  been 
viewed  as  a  ptoof  of  her  little  affection  for  him ; 
an  unhappy  notion^  which  was  eagerly  encouraged 
by  those  who  envied  Anne  <m  account  of  her  ele- 
vaticm^  or  who  hated  her  as  the  patroness  of  a 
religion^  which  aimed  to  supersede  their  own^ 
To  these  her  enemies  she  constantly  afforded  new 
opportunities  of  aggravating  the  King's  disgust, 
by  her  careless  gaiety  of  heart,  and  open  frank* 
ness  of  disposition.  Too  late  the  miserable  Queen 
felt  her  husband's  alienation,  and  strove,  by  con- 
ciliating attentions,  to  rekindle  his  once  ardent 
love.  The  fire  of  j^ousy  that  rag^d  within  his 
breast,  had»  however,  been  fed  too  long ;  and  in 
sullen  dissatis&cticm  he  remained  upon  the  watch 
for  some  incident  which  nnght  seem  conclusive 
of  his  consort's  guilt 

VOL.  11.  I 
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.  The  festivities  by  which^  according  tothci  ba* 
bits  of  the  age,  the  &st  of  May  was  celebrated, 
produced  the  fatal  explosion.  The  court  was 
then  at  Greenwich,  and  a  tournament  was  to  find 
anrasement  for  the  day.  In  this  sport,  the  prin- 
cipal actOTs  were  the  Queen's  brother,  George, 
.  Viscount  Rochford,  and  Henry  Norris,  groom  of 
the  stole,  an  officer  for  whom  ^e  King  had  enter- 
tained a  great  regard.  To  her  brother,  Anne  was 
much  attached ;  and,  as  both  from  his  situation 
and  from  Henry's  friendship  for  him,  Norris  was 
necessarily  well  known  to  her,  it  is  probable  that 
she  had  been  observed  to  treat  him  with  that  easy 
good-nature  which  she  seems  to  have  shewn  in 
Her  intercourse  with  all  those  whom  she  esteemed. 
Upon  her  demonstrations  of  kindness  towards 
these  two  individuals,  rumours  injurious  to  her 
fame  arppear  to  have  been  founded.  It  was  Lo#d 
Rochford's  misfortune  to  live  upon  no  friendly 
terms  with  his  wife ;  who  now  indulged  ha  ani- 
mosity by  declaring  him  guilty  of  an  ineestuous  ^ 
commerce  with  the  Queen.  While  this  monstrous 
charge  was  yet  obscurely  creeping  through  the 
palace,  the  finger  of  calumny  cautiously  'mailced 
N<M[Tis  as  another  of  Anne's  paramours;  Such 
vile  tales  never  grope  their  dark  and  devious 
course  without  accumulating  at  every  turn  new 
features  of  aggravation;  Whispers  soon  were 
heard,  imputing  to  the  calumniated  Queen  a  cri- 
minal intercourse  with  others  who  had  been  so 
unfofrtunate*  as  to  be.  admitted  into  her  presence. 
It  was  while  the  envenomed  shafts  of  slander  flew 
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thus  thtcidy  around  her,  that  .Anne,  uncons^cions 
of  her  danger,  appeared  once  more  in  publicj.  bvlt* 
rounded  by  the  splendours  of  royalty.  Nothing 
could  be  more  likely  to  aid  on  that  fatal,  day  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies,  than  that  two  oi 
those  who  were  said  to  be  the  partners  of  her 
guilt,  should  naturally  upon  this  occasion  have 
engrossed  the  whole  of  her  attention*  Such  a 
woman  as  Anne  would  not  fail  to  discover  a  lively 
interest  in  tiiie  exertions  of  the  combatants  to  win 
her  approbaition ;  nor,  at  that  critical  time^was  it 
possible  that  any  favouring  word,  or  even  look, 
should  have  been  either,  unregarded  or  fairly  in^ 
terpreted. :  Haunted  as  was  Henry's  mind  by  su^ 
picions  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  his  itttention  Qoujd 
not  fail  to  be  riveted  upon  her  conduct,  and  it  was 
barely  possible  that  the  spectatress  of  atehievo** 
ments  accomplished  by  a  valued  brother  ai^  a 
gaUant  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance,  should  not 
have  evinced  that  interest  in  the  sport  from  which 
the  morbid  eye. of  jealousy  would  infer,  the  ceiv 
taioty  of  9II  that  rumour  had  detailed.  As  ipight 
he  expected,  therefore,  the  King's  anticipatioiis 
were  quicUy  realised  sufficiently  for  his  QWti  sa- 
tisfaction. Suddenly  he  left  the  balcony  in  which 
he  had  sate,  not  so  much,  probably,  in  expectatJion 
of  amusement  frpm  the  -feats  of  arms  ex^bi^ 
before  him,  m  in 'that  of  receiving  from  the,con»* 
duct  of  hia  wife  proof  irresistible  of  her  guilty 
interest  in  the  comhatants^  It  has  been  said  thdib 
Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief,  and  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged^  taking  it  up,  wiped  his  face 

i2 
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wHh  it  "*  Nothing,  however,  is  certainly  known 
respecting  Henry's  abrupt  departure,  beyond  the 
fact,  that  he  discovered  considerable  displeasure* 
The  Queen  remarked  his  conduct  with  great  un- 
easiness. She  followed  him  into  the  palace ;  but 
it  was  too  late  to  see  him.  He  had  hastily  taken 
horse,  and  ridden  to  Westminster  with  only. six 
attendants.  Thither  Anne  was  restrained  from 
following  him.  He  had  left  orders  that  she  was 
not  to  leave  her  apartments.  She  passed  the  night 
and  following  morning  in  apprehension  and  pem 
plexity.  In  the  afternoon  sh^  resolved  upon 
making  an  attempt  to  see  her  husband,  and  with 
an  aching  heart  she  embarked  on  board  her  barge, 
and  desired  the  rowers  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  towards  Westminster.  She  had  not  pro* 
ceeded  fkr  up  the  river  before  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, with  some  other  members  of  the  council^ 
came  on  board,  and  produced  an  order  for  her 
committal  to  the  Tower.  She  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  allowed  an  mterview  with  the  King.  To 
tiiat  request,  however,  the  lords  replied,  that  <^y 
were  not  warranted  by  their  authority  in  acceding* 
In  their  way  to  that  ancient  fortress,,  the  sight  of 
whose  white  turrets  must  have  stricken  so  chill  a 
damp  over  the  heart  of  many  distinguished  speo«^ 
fetors,  the  dejected  Queen  was  infonned  of  the 
t>ffi»ice8  imputed  to  her.  She  vehemently  ex* 
claimed  that  she  was  foully  wronged,  and  ex« 
pf essed  her  conviction  that  she  could  clear  her 

^  Sanders.    Dr.  Lingard  also  tells  his  readers^  that  Anne, 
**  either  from  aecident  or  design,  dropt  the  handkerchief" 
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character  to  the  King's  satisfactiQn^  if  he  wo^ld 
only  consent  to  see  her.    When  she  arrived  withi^ 
the  walls  of  her  prison,  she  fell  upon  her  kness, 
beseeching  God  to  help  her^  ^d  protesting  her 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  K    She 
was  th^i  conducted  to  the  apartment  in  which 
she  had  passed  the  night  preceding  her  corpn%> 
tion ;  and  there  her  equanimity  forsook  her  for.  ^ 
while.    Wild  laughter  and  desponding  tears  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  a  hurried  and .  unmeaning 
succession  plainly  revealed  the  tumul^  of  her 
breast.    At  length  the  violence  of  her  emotions 
subsided^  and  religion  shed  its  healing  influence 
over  her  wounded  spirit.    She  requested  that  a 
consecrated  wafer  might  be  placed  in  |;l^e  ^closet 
by  her  chamber*    ''  I  could  wish,"  she.  said  tp 
Kingston,  Lieutenant  .of  the  Tower,  ''to  pray 
before  the  Sacrament  ^r  mercy,  which  I  can  the 
more  confidently  do,  because  I  am  as  free  from 
the  company  of  man  ^  for  sin,  as  I  am  clear  from 
you/'    She  expressed  a  wish  for  the  soci^|;y  of 
tlM>ae  divines  who  had  risen  by  her  interesjt  to  the 
q^i9Copate ;  and,  coujoluding  her  earthly  career  tp 
be  near  its  close,  she  declared  her  confident, hope 
of  soon  becoming  a  saint  in  heaven.    Every  new 
circumstance,  indeed,  of  which  she  was  apprise^, 
tended,  to  aggravate  the  horror  of  her  imprison* 
ment,  and  to  render  her  wholly  dependent  ppo» 
religion  for  support  and  consolation.    She  wa(i 
inforaied  that  her.  brother  and  ^  Nonis  ha4  beevn 

*  *         ^  te     « 

p  Herbert,  194. 
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Standing  in  the  oriel  window  of  my  presence*- 
chamber.  I  then  asked  him.  Why  look  ye  so 
sad  ?  It  is  no  matter,  he  replied.  I  added.  You 
may  not  look  inferior  in  condition  as  you  are,  to 
have  me  speak  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  noWemiah: 
No,  no.  Madam,  said  he^  a  look  suffices  me ;  and 
thus  fare  you  well'/*  She  admitted  also  that 
when  Westoti  had  recently,  in  her  hearing,  attri- 
buted the  assiduities  of  Norris  to  his  admiration 
of  Ker  person,  she  had  commented  upon  his  own 
preference  of  a  lady  connected  with  her  family,  to 
his  wife.  To  this,  it  appears,  he  replied,  "Ah! 
Madam,  there  are  ladies  in  this  house  whom  I 
love  far  better  than  either  my  wife  or  your  Grace's 
kinswoman."  *'  Pray,  who  are  thfey  ?"  she  allowed 
herself  to  enquire.  '*  Yourself,  Madam,"*  wkshis 
answer.  "  Nay  then/*'she  rejoined,  "  I  defy  you?* 
Of  all  these  indiscretions,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  an  exaggerated  account  had  long  sfnce  reach- 
ed the  King*s  ears;  and  that  Ahne*s  adinissibns  iii 
her  prison  fully  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  of 
every  tale  by  which  envy,  malice,  and,  but  too 
probably,  religious  bigotry  also  had  conspired  ta 
blast  her  reputation.  Against  Lord  Rochfi^rd, 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  grounds  of  laccusa- 
tion,  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  nge 
and  jealousy  of  his  wife :  a  woman  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  furnished  an  apology  for  her 

husband^s  want  of  affection,  by  appearing  tis  the 

...  t 

'  "  This  shews  him  to  have  been  some  haughty  person  :  and 
thought  the  Queen  gave  him  not  respect  enough/'  Strypei 
E<;cl.  Mem.  I.  436. 
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confidant  of  Catharine  Howard.  No  presumption 
of  Rochford's  guilt  has  reached  posterity^  except 
the  trivial  fact^  that  he  was  once  ohseryed  to  lean 
upon  his  sister's  bed  before  she  had  risen  from  it« 
Indeed,  from  all  the  particulars  of  this  unhappy 
case  which  remain  (m  record,  it  is  impossiUe  tQ 
fix  upon  Anne's  memory  the  stain  of  moral  guilt; 
Hear  brief  career  of  spldudour  was  unquestionably 
shaded  by  vanity  and  indiscretion.  She  was  der 
lighted  to  observe  that  the  generality  of  men  paid 
homage  to  those  diarms  whidi  had  raised  ber  tq 
a  throne ;  and  nature  had  not  formed  her  for  disr 
sembling  the  satisfaction  which  she  felt*  These 
venial  faults  do^  however>  appear  to  have  been  the 
sole  Memishes  of  her  character.  If  grater  charges 
could  have  been  securely  fixed  upon  her  memory^ 
such  would  not  be  sought  in  yain  among  the 
writings  of  Romish  authors;,  since  their  party 
have  ever .  regarded  h&[  with  unmitigated  hate* 
But  instead  of  audi  stat^m^ts  as:  would  efiec- 
tually  sully  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  beauty, 
contemporary  Romanists  have  left  nothing  for  our 
notice  but  absmrdities  and  indecencies,  so  gross 
and  monstrous,  that  no  man  of  sense,  unless 
fohnded  by  party  delusioUjc  has  ever  viewed  them 
with  any  other  feeling  than  contempt.  Accord- 
ingly, therefore,  to  the  best  judgment  that  impar- 
tial posterity  can  form  upon  her  case,  Ann^  Bo- 
leyn's  death  appears  to  have  been  as  base  a  legal 
murder  as  ever  disgraced  a  Christian  country*.  ' 

*  The  following  is  the. manner  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  meets 
Amie's  cftse*    ^'  It  is  pUin  that  her  conduct  had  been  impru- 
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However^  to  the  violent  proceedings  against 
h^y  Cranmef  alone  appears  to  have  offered  any 
expositions  Of  the  Archbishop's  interfieirehce  in 
behalf  of  his  friend  and  patroness/ and^  probaUyy 
also  of  encountering  his  personal  entreaties  and 
arguments  in  her  &yotir^  the  King  appears  to 
have  felt  apprehensive  itninediately  upon  the 
committal  of  Anne  to  the  Tower.  To  ainoid, 
1lierefore>  what  could  not  fail  of  causing  to  him 
fiottie  perplexity^  he  sent  an  order  to  the  Priikiate^ 
enjoraing  his  removal  to  Liunbeth>  and  his  cf»- 
tinuance  there  until  the  royal  conmiands  should 
be  farther  signified.  Being  thus,  interdicts  firom 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  Granmer  could  only 
interposi3  his  kind  offices  by  letter.  In  this  way 
his  services  Were  not  delay^.  On  the  -followiiig 
day.  May  S,  he  wrote  to  the  King.  He  b^gan  his 
epistle  by  siiggesting  tibe  obvious  topics  of  .rdi*- 
gious  comfort  and  exhottation.  He*  then  endea- 
voured to  catai  Henry's  agitated  fedings^  by  re- 
minding him,  that,  if  the  reports  of  Anne's  guiH 
were  true,  the  infamy  wottld^  tight  upon  her  head, 
not  upon  his ;  but,  he  added,  that  he  could  not 
hear  without  the  utmost  surprise  such  charges 
brought  against  one  of  whom  he  had  entertained 

dent;  that  she'  had  descended  from  her  *  high  statioh  'to  make 
companions  of  her  men  servants;  (i.e;  the  groom  of  the  stole, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  the  royal  household!;)  and  that  she  had 
•  been  e^en  do  weak  as  to  listen  to  their  declarations  of  love.  But 
whether  she  rested  here>  or  abandoned  herself  to  the  impulse  of 
licentious  desire,  is  a  question  which,  probably,  never  can  be  de- 
termined. The  records  of  her  trial  and  conviction  have  perished, 
perhaps  by  the  hand$  ofihose  rf^ho  respected  her  memory^* 
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SO  high  an  opinion.  He  admitted^  however^  that 
he  did  not  think  his  Grace  capable  of  treating  the 
unfortunate  lady  with  such  severity^  unless  he  had 
strong  grounds  for  his  suspicions ;  hut  he  prayed 
that  shel  might  succeed  in  clearing  herself  from 
all  imputations;  which,  if  Bhe  should  fail  of  doing, 
he  allowed  that  she  would  be  unworthy  of  cle* 
mency.  He  concluded  his  letter  by  entreating  the 
King  not  to  permit  his  resentment  to  abate  his 
zeal  for  the' Gospel,  lest  it  sholild  be  said  that  his 
lore  fdr  Anne  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  former 
conduct  as  to  religion.  •  Before  %hiiS  epistle  was 
despatched  to  his  Majesty,  the  Earb  of  Oxford 
and  Sussex,  with  the  Loifd  Chancellor,  desired  the 
Archbishop^s   attendance   in  the  Star-chamber. 

■  •  - 

There  the  specific  charges  agaiiist  the  Queeb 
were  laid  before  him ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
evidence  to  substantiate  these  could  be  produced. 
He  thus  noticed  these  circumstances  in  a  postcript 
to  his  letter :  ^'  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such 
&iilts  can  be  proved  by  the  Queen,  as  I  heard  by 
their  relation  *."    These  words,  however,  convey 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I*  dlO.  The  following  is  Dr.  Lingard's 
view  of  this  incident;  **  On  the  day  after  the  arrest  of  the  ac- 
cuse, be  (the  King)  had  ofdet^d  Cranmer  to  repair  to  his  palace 
atCiambeth,'htit  with  an  express  injunction,  that  he  should  not 
venture  into  the  royal  presence.  That  such  a  message,  at  such 
a  time,  should  excite  alarm  in  the  breast  of  the  Archbfshop,  will 
not  excite  surprise ;  and  the  next  morning  he  composed  a  most 
eloqiiimt  andingenibus  epistle  to  the  King."  An  ironical  account 
of  this  eplBtle  is  then  given ;  after  which  the  historian  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  **  But  the  alarm  of  the  Archbishop  was  without  any  real 
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no  intimation  of  Im  belief  in  Anna's  guilt.  It  i^ 
indeed,  most  probaUe  that  he  heard  little  more 
affecting  his  unhappy  patroness  than  such  slan- 
ders and  surmises  as  have  been  handed  down  to 
later  times*  But  upon  such  slender  grounds  a 
wise  and  good  man  would  not  impute  flagitious 
guilt  to  a  bitter  enemy,  much  less  to  a  Arm  and 
valued  friend. 

Slight,  however,  as  appear  to  have  been  tha 
suspicions  upon  which  l^is  unfortunate  woman 
was  subjected  to  such  rigorous^  treatment,  the 
King  remained  steady  to  his  purpose  of  sacrir 
ficing,her  to  his  anger  and  inconstancy.  Anne 
plainly  saw  the  gulph  yawning  before  her,  and^ 
as  a  last  expedient,  she  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
.of  a  forcible  appeal  to  her  husband's  better  feet^ 

»  •  ^ 

foundation.  Henry  had  no  other  object  than  to  intimidatei  and, 
by  intimidating,  to  render  him  ductile  to  bis  purpose*"  The 
Archbishop's  letter  may  be  seen  in  Bishop  Burnet's  History ; 
and  k  candid  reader  of  it  will  not  very  readily  discover  the  traces 
of  that  timMity  mtk  whidi  Dr.  Lingard  baa  charged:  Cramier 
iipon  this  occasion*  The  Primate  does  not,  indeed,  flatly  dd^ 
the  truth  of  accusations  which  he  had  not  possessed  the  means  of 
thoroughly  sifting;  but  he  says  thus  much:  ''  I  am  in.  such  a 
perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amaaed:  for  I  never  had  better 
opinion  in  woman,  than  I  had  in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to  ikink 
that  she  should  not  be  adpable>,^  When  it  is  known  that^  heaidea 
this  plain  language,  the  Archbishop,  afler  hearing  a  formal  state* 
ment  of  the  accusations  against  the  Queen,  still  declined  to  pro* 
fess  himself  convinced  of  her  guilt,  probably  most  men  of  sense 
and  candour  will  think  that  his  conduct,  though  marked  by  good 
sense,  evinced  none  of  that  timid  ductility  which  Romanists  have 
attributed  to- it* 
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mgs.    A  letter  has  been  preserved,  sai^  ta  haTe 
been  written  by  her  with  this  view  \    It  l»reathes 

■  "  After  which/'  (Cranmer's  letter  to  the  King,)  "  another 
letter  in  her  name,  hut  no  original,  coming  to  my  hand  firom  more 
than  one  good  part,  I  thought  fit  to  trani^crihe  it  here,  without 
other  credit  yet  than  it  is  said  to  he  found  among  the  papers  of 
Cromwell,  then  secretary,  and  for  the  rest  seems  ancient  and  con*> 
sonant  to  the  matter  in  question."  (Herhert.)  This  letter  is 
dated  May  6.  It  has  been  often  printed ;  but  as,  possibly,  some 
reader  of  this  work  may  not  have  seen  it,  the  insertion  of  it  in 
this  place  may  be  excused.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  it  from 
Lord  Herbert's  History.     (194.) 

**  Sir, — Your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprisonment,  ase 
diings  so  strange  unto  me,  as,  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse, 
I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas  you  send  unto  me,  wiUing  me 
to  confess  a  truth  and  so  obtain  your  favour,  by  such  an  one 
whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no 
sooner  received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived 
your  meaning;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall,  with  all  willingness  and  duty,  perform 
your  command. 

**  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will 
ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  aa  a 
thought  thereof  ever  preceded.  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never 
prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty  and  in  all  true  affection 
than  yoi|  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name 
and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God,  and 
your  Grace's  pleasure,  had  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  Queenship, 
but  that  I  always  looked  for  such  aa  alteration  as  I  now  find ; 
tor  the  grpmid  of  my  prefennent  being  on  no  surer  foundation 
ibaD  your  Grace's  fimcy,  the  least  alteration,  I  know,  was  fit  aod 
anfiScient  to  draw  that  fimcy  to  some  other  subject.  You  have 
chosen  me  fieom  a  low  estate  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion, 
&r  beyond  my  desert  or  desire*  If,  then,  you  fi>und  me  worthy 
of  audi  bpnoor,  good  your  Gruce,  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or  bad 
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a  lupble  BpMt  qi  resignation  to  het  oruei  Me,  and 
of  fimmei^  in.  tbe  ;assertion;of  her  integrity.  This 

counsei  of  mine  enemies^  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unwotthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  to* 
wavds  your  good  Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  hlot  upon  your  most 
dutiiol  wife,  and  the  ih&nt  pafincess  your  daughter.  Try  me, 
good  King,  hut  let  me  haye  a  lawfiil  triaii  and  let  n(>.t  my,  sworn 
enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges ;  ye^,  let  me  receive  an 
open  ti'ial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shames^  Then  yon 
shall  see,  either  mine  innocency  deared,  your  suspicion  and  con- 
science satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stoppe4 ; 
or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  tha^,  whatsoever  God  or  you 
may  determine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  freed  &pm  an  open 
censure,  and  mine  offence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  youi^  Grace 
be  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
worthy  pimishment  on  me.as  an  unfaithful  wife,  but  to  follow  your 
affection  already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now 
t»  I  am,  whose  name  I  could  Some  good  whik  ^nceJbay^.  pointed 
unto,  your  Gra!ce  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 
> .  *^  But  if  you.  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that,  not  only 
my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  ^joying 
of  your  desired  happinesa;  then,  I  desire  of  God  tha^  he  will  par- 
don your  great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies  the  / 
kistmments  thereof,  and  that  he  .will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  your  unprincely  and  cruel. usage  of  me. at  his  generdi 
judgment-seat,  whqre  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly  appear, 
and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  whaitsoe^r  the. world  may 
^link  of  me,  mine  iniiocence  shall  be  openly  known  and  auffi* 
ciently  cleared. 

'<  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that.myself  may.only.bear 
the  burden  of  your  Grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  jnay  not  touck 
tbie  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  undeEstaad, 
are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment  for  my.sake»  If  e!vei  I  have 
found  favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath 
been  pleasing  in  youTiOars^  theniet  me  obtain  this  request ;  and 
I  will  SQ  leave  to  trpuble  your  Grace  a»jr  further  with  mine  ear* 

1 
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eompositiaiir  is  worthy  of  any  pen>  and  it  has  bem 
sometimes  thought  that  Anne  was  hardly  equal  to 
the  production  of  such  a  piece.  Since,  however^ 
she  possessed  excellent  abilities  and  great  energy 
of  character,  distress  and  danger  would  be  Ukdy 
to  place  at  her  command  a  yein  of.  eloquence 
which  might  have  lain  dormant  during. the  ener- 
vating season  of  prosperity.  But  no  eloquence 
would  avail  to  avert,  or  even  to  defer  her  fate.  It 
was  at  first  attempted  to  be  proved  that  her.  mar- 
riage was  from  the  beginning  void,  in  consequence 
of  a  pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy,  who,  by  his  fa- 
ther's death,  had  now  become  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. But  that  nobleman,  in  an  examination 
upon  oath  before  the  two  Archbishops,  solemnly 
averred  that  there  never  was  any  contract  or  pro- 
mise of  marriage  between  Anne  aAd  himsdf. 

nest  prayers  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keep- 
ing, and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  pri- 
son in  the  Tower.    Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  Vife, 

"  The  original,  ((^Anne's  letter,)  it  is  believed,^  is  not  .re* 
maining  now ;  but  the  copy  of  it  preserved  among  Lord  Crom- 
well's papers,  together  with  Sir  William  Kyogston's .  letters,  is 
certainly  in  a  hand-writing  of  the  -time  of  Henry  VIII. :  and  Sir 
William  Kyngston's  evidence  wiU  shew,  that  Atme  was  too 
closely  guarded  to  allow  of  any  one  concerting  sudi  a  letter  with 
her."    £]Iis*8  Letters,  XL  53. 

'  This  letter,  indeed,  is  so  strikingly  diaracteristic  of  the  injured 
lady  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  it,  that  its  genuineness  appears 
highly^probable.  Nor,  admitting  that,  and  taking  into  consi- 
deration Anne's  unquestionably  religious  habits,  can  it  be'.denied 
diat  this*interesting  epistolary  relic  fiirnisheB  an  irresistible  pre- 
snmption  in  fevour  of  .the  accused  Queen's  iimoqenoe. 
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Having  given  this  testimony,  he  received  the 
Eucharist^  of  which  he  prayed  that  it  might  con- 
duce to  his  damnation  if  he  had  sworn  falsely  \ 

On  the  day  before  that  on  which  Northumber- 
land's letter  is  dated^  Norris^  Weston^  Brereton^ 
and  Smeton,  were  brought  to  trial  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  last-named  miserable  person 
pleaded  guilty:  the  others  put  themselves  upon 
their  defence.  Their  exertions^  however^  proved 
unavailing.  They  were  all  three  convicted^  and^ 
with  Smeton^  were  sentenced  to  die  as  traitors  ^ 
Three  days  after  this^  the  Queen^  with  her  brothei; 
Viscount  Kochford^  were  arraigned  before  certain 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers^  at 
that  time^  were  in  number  fifty-three ;  but  only 
twenty-six,  besides  the  president^  composed  the 
court  which  sate  in  judgment  upon  Anne  and  her 
brother'.  This,  certainly  suspicious^  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  an  opinion^  that  ^pon  this  occa- 
sion was  repeated  the  dis^aceful  management 
employed  by  Wolsey,  when  anxious  to  convict 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham'' ;  and  that  those  noble- 

'  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Secretary  Crom- 
well, dated  May  15.    Herbert,  105. 

r  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  Sl$. 

"The  peers  employed  upon  this  occasion  were  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  nine  Earls,  and 
fifteen  Barons;  in  all,  including  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  high  stew- 
ard, twenty-seven.  Viscount  Rochford  was  tried  before  this 
court,  from  having  been  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  when 
his  &ther  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire.    Ibid. 

*  **  Indeed,  the  minister  (Wolsey)  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
though  all  the  peers  of  the  reakn  had  a  right  to  assist  at  the  trial, 
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men  whose  devotion  to  the  crown  was  doubtful, 
Were  excused  or  prevented  from  taking  their 
places  at  the  Queen's  trial.  Other  grounds  of 
suspicion  attaching  to  the  judicature  which  de- 
cided upon  the  charges  against  Anne,  are  supplied 
by  the  place  in  which  it  sat,  and  by  this  restrict- 
ed admission,  as  it  seems,  of  witnesses  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  sat  within  the  Tower ;  the  persons 
present  at  the  trial  appear  to  have  been  "  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  divers  aldermen  and  citizens  \'* 
Nor  can  it  fail  of  appearing  a  most  unfevour able 
circumstance  to  the  accused,  that  the  presiding 
officer  was  their  own  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who. was  constituted  Lord  High  Steward.  One 
might  have  thought,  that  a. sense  of:  decency,  at 
least,  .would  have :  prevented  so  near  a  relation 
from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  these  deplorable 
proceedings ;  and  that,  even  if  the  King,  had  de- 
sired the  sanction. of  his  presence,  it  would  have 
been  found  impossible  to  wrest  from  Norfolk  a 
mark  of  subserviency  so  disreputable.  But  whe- 
ther the  Duke  was  instigated  by  bigotry,  so  blind 
that  he  could  not  discern  disgrace  in  any  thing 
likely  to  restore  the  influence  of  Romanism ;  or 
whether  he  was  actuated  by  that  hateful  spirit  of 
malignant  jealousy  with  which  the  elder  branches 
of  a  £imily  sometimes  regard  the  superiority  of  its 

(of  th^  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  there  were  present  only  one  Duke, 
one  Marquess,  seven  Earls,  and  twelve  Barons ;  and,  probably, 
he  had  secured  the  majority."  (Rapin,  I.  748.)    The  date  of  this 
iniquitous  precedent  is  1521. 
«•  Herbert,  195. 

VOL.  II,  K 
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junior  members;  or  whether  he  longed  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Boleyns  as  heads  of  a  political 
party>  recently  more  powerful  than  his  own ;  it  is 
evident  that>  from  the  directions  of  such  a  presi<> 
dent^  no  mercy^  perhaps  but  little  semblance  even 
of  impartiality^  could  be  anticipated  by  the  pri- 
soners. When  the  brother  and  sister  came  into 
eourt^  they  pieaded  not  guilty.  The  Queen  dis- 
covered such  a  mixture  of  modesty  and  firmness 
as  prepossessed  every  spectator  with  an  opinion 
of  her  innocence.  She  had  no  counsel^  and,  in- 
deed, none  to  shew  any  interest  in  her  distressing 
situation,  except  a  few  female  attendants.  Oo 
her  entrance,  as  she  was  still  recognised  m  Queen, 
It  chair  was  assigned  to  her,  in  which,  after  cour<- 
tesying  gracefuUy  to  the  court,  she  took  her  seat 
with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  dignity.  In  her 
defence,  she  said  but  little ;  enough,  however,  to 
vender  the  spectators  confident  of  an  acquittal  \ 

'  The  particulars  of  this  tnenfiorable  trial  hare  been  ifhfefly 
compiled  ixtsvs  the  relation  of  h  Frenchman  named  Cris^n,  wlio 
was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  whose  account,  derived  from  Me* 
teren*8  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  has  been  trans- 
ferred  by  Bishop  Burnet  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History, 
(p.  173.)  In  this  statement  are  the  following  words :  "  Both  the 
magistrates  of  London,  and  several  others  who  w«re  there,  said 
they  saw  no  evidence  against  her ;  only  it  i^peared  that  they 
were  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,"  To  the  same  effect  Cambdea 
expreisses  himself  in  the  introduction  to  his  Elisabeth*  He  says, 
<'  Queen  Anne  cleared  herself  so  far  of  the  matters  objected  to 
her,  that  the  multitude  that  stood  by  judged  her  to  be  innocent, 
and  merely  circumvented.  Nevertheless,  her  ^>eers  condemned 
her.*'    To  the  accounts  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  specta- 
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Upon  what  grounds  these  e^pectatidns  were  dis^ 
appointed^  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  There  i8> 
indeed^  reason  to  believe  that  some  reflections 
upon  her  character,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady 
Wingfield,  were  produced.  That  ladjr  had  beert 
one  of  her  attendants ;  but  she  was  now  dead^  aiSd 
therefore  her  testimony^  such  as  it  was^  admitt^ 
neither  of  proof  nor  explanation.  Smeton  alsd 
had  confessed  himself  to  have  been  the  partner  of 
her  guilt ;  but  he  was  now  a  convict^  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  allowable  to  confront  him  With 
her.  His  evidence,  if  produced,  as  probably  the 
record  of  it  was,  like  that  of  Lady  Wingfield's 
posthumous  accusation,  thus  ought  to  have  be* 
come  worthless  to  her  enemies.  But  these  were 
powerful,  a.nd  they  scrupled  not  to  disregard  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  saved  an  ordinary 
culprit.  The  Lords  pronounced  both  the  pri-^ 
soners  guilty,  and  Anne  was  immediately  desired 

tors  by  Anne  s  trial,  Dr.  Lingard  appears  ^ble  to  find  no  objeo 
tioni  except  that  the  reporters  were  her  friends.  His  words  are 
these :  **  On  her  trial,  according  to  her  friends,  she  repelled  each  ' 
diarge  with  so  much  modesty  and  temper,  such  persuasive  elo- 
quence and  convincing  arguhaents,  that  every  spectator  anticipated 
a  verdict  of  acquittal."  Upon  this  passage  it  may  be  allowable 
to  remark,  that^  as  the  enemies  of  Anne  were  numerous,  and  as 
they  have  lefl  abundant  evidence  of  their  malice  towards  her ; 
the  silence  with  which  they  seem  to  have  passed  oVer  her  trial, 
may  be  reasonably  considered  as  confirming  the  triith  of  (he  very 
probable  statement  lefi  by  her  friends :  a  class  of  persons  who 
were,  and  who,  as  far  as  lier  memory  is  concerned,  still  are,  very 
numerous  in  England ;  they  comprise,  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Romanists,  the  whole  informed  population  of  the 
country. 

k2 
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to  lay  aside  thfe  phantom  of  royal  state  by  which 
Jier  sufferings  had  been  mocked  during  the  trial* 
She  readily  complied,  and  stood  in  expectation  of 
her  sentence.  By  this  she  heard  herself  doomed 
to  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
An  overpowering  sense  of  the  injustice  to  which 
she  was  subjected  then  drew  from  her  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  Heaven.  Raising  her  hands, 
she  vehemently  exclaimed,  *'0  Father!  O  Creator  t 
Thou,  whp  art  the  way,  the. truth,  and  the  Ufe^ 
thoni  knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved  this  death.** 
Then,  turning  to  her  judges,  she  said,  "  My  Lords^ 
I  will  not  say  that  youi*  sentence  is  unjust,  nor 
presume  that  my  opinion  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  judgment  of  you  all.  I  believe  you  have 
reasons,  and  occasions  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
^pon  which  you  have  condemned  me ;  but  they 
must  be  other  than  ha^ie  been  produced  here  in 
court :  for  I  am  entirely  inuocent  of  all  these  ac- 
cusations; so  that  I  cannot  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  them.  I  have  always  been  a  faithful  and  loyal 
wife  to  the  King.  I  have,  not,  perhaps,  at  all 
times,  shewn  him  that  humility  and  reverence 
which  his  goodness  to  me,  and  the  high  honour 
bestowed  by  him  upon  me,  did  deserve.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  had  fancies  and  suspicions  of  him, 
which  I  had  not  strength  nor  discretion  enough 
ta  manage ;  but  God  knows,  and  is  my  witness, 
that  I  never  failed  otherwise  towards  him :  and  I 
shall  never  confess  any  other  at  the  hour  of  my 
death.  Do  not  think  that  I  say  this  on  design  to 
prolong  my  life :  God  has  taught  me  to  know  how 
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to  die/ and  he  will  fortify  my  faith.  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  so  carried  in  my  mind^  as  not  to  lay  the 
honour  of  my  chastity  to  heart.  Of  this,  I  should 
make  small  account  now  in  my  extremity,  if  I  had 
not  maintained  it  my  whole  life  long,  as  much  as 
ever  Queen  did.  I  know  that  these  my  last 
words  will  signify  nothing,  but  to  justify  my  ho- 
nour and  my  chastity.  As  for  my  brother,  and 
those  others  who  are  unjustly  condemned,  {- 
would  willingly  suffer  many  deaths '-  to  deliver 
them :  but,  since  I  see  it  so  pleases  the  King,  I 
must  bear  with  their  death ;  and  shall  depart 
with  them  oiit  of  the  world,  under  an  assurance 
of  leading  with  them  an  endless  life  in  peace." 
Having  uttered  these. words  with  a  serene  and 
dignified  countenance,  she  took  a  respectful  leave 
of  that  court  which  had  so  effectually  sealed  its 
infamy  by  her  condemnation  **. 

^  However  skilfully  the  peers  might  have  been  packed  upoa 
this  occasion,  it  is  difHcult  to  conceive  the  principle  upon.. which 
twenty-seven  men  of  rank  and  intelligence  could  have  persuaded 
themselves  to  find  the  prisoners  guilty.  The  specific  charges 
against  Annei  were,  that ^she  had  committed  incest  with  her  bro? 
ther,  and  adultery  with  the  four  other  accused  persons,  and  tliat 
she  had  said  to  each  of  these  paramours,  that  she  loved  him  betn 
ter  than  any  other  man,  "  which  was  to  the  slander  of  the  issue 
begotten  between  the  King  and  her."  (Burnet,  I.  dl3.)  Such 
was  the  construction  which  some-  lawyer's  perverted  ingenuity 
had  forced  upon  a  clause  in  the  act  passed  in  the  last  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  this  unfortunate  woman  and  her 
family.  •  It  is  possible  that  the  same  subtlety  which  had  thus  in-^ 
terpreted  a  statute  framed  for  very  different  purposes,  might  have 
laid  hold  of  some  indiscreet  expression  which-  had  been  used  by 
Anne,  and  have  persuaded  those  of  her  judges  who  were  disposed 
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Two  days  after  the  proceedings  in  the  Tower, 
Anne's  partners  in  affliction  were  released  by 
death  ftom  their  jsufferings.  Rochford,  Norris, 
BreretODi  and  Weston>  were  beheaded  on  Tower 
HiU»  The  Viscount  behaved  upon  this  occasion 
with  ^eat  firmness  and  propriety.  He  fii^t  en- 
treated of  his  fdlow^sufferers  to  meet  the  fatal 
Sttoke  without  apprehension,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  spectators,  he  thus  addressed  them :  ''  I  am 
come  here  to  die«^  since  it  is  the  King's  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  so  t  and  my  untimely  end  should 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  hear  me,  never  to  build 
their  hopes  upon  courts,  states,  or  kings,  but  upon 
God  alone.  I  do  not  complain  of  my  violent 
death*  My  sins  have  merited,  and  more  than 
merited^  such  a  penalty.  But  I  steadily  deny  that, 
by  any  fault  of  mine,  the  King  has  ever  been  in^ 
jured.  Him,  I  never  o£fended*  Nevertheless,  he 
has  my  best  wishes,  and  I  earnestly  pray  God  to 
grant  him  a  long  and  virtuous  life.*'  In  like  man- 
ner did  the  gentlemen  who  suffered  at  the  same 
time  protest  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
their  charge,  and  tlius,  with  their  dying  breath, 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  discarded  Queen, 
Smeton,  probably  on  account  of  his  inferior  rank, 
underw^it  the  more  ignominious  punishment  of 
hwging*     When  arrived  at  the  fatal  tree,  he 

^  wi^Ver  as  to  the  proof  of  the  infidelities  chai^d  upon  her,  that 
upon  this  ground,  at  all  events,  she  yf^M  dearly  guilty  of  treason* 
It  was  for  treason  that  she  was  eondemi^-  Burning  was  the  pe« 
nalty  for  that  offences  to  which  females  were  liable  by  the  aaciem 
law  oC  Engbvdd.  , 
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merely  admitted  that  he  had  deserved  to  die :  an 
ambiguotta  declaratioa  which  gave  riae  to  maay 
reflections.  Aone  heard  of  it  with  much  di^p* 
pointmeat,  justly  considering  tl^t  the  least  r^ia^ 
ration  which  he  could  have  made  to  her  for  tha 
great  injury  of  which  she  had  to  complain  from 
him>  was  an  expiipit  avowal  of  her  innocence  be^ 
fore  he  left  the  world  V 
Such  was  the  feverish  ha^te  with  which  the 

•  Burneti  Hist.  Ref,  IIL  175.  Concerning  the  extent  of 
Smeton's  confession  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt.  Collier 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  subject :  '*  Smeton,  as 
Bisb(^  BuToet  relates,  ccmCessed  the  fact.  Bert  the  lioid  Her-i 
bert's  silence  in  this  matter  seems  to  import  him  of  a  different 
opinion."  That  the  poor  musician's  confession  was  pet  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  those  who  sought  for  evidence  against  Anne,  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  fVom  his  execution*  Crispin,  the  French 
writer  cited  by  Burnet,  thus  accounts  lor  his<  case ;  '^  He,  as  was 
beHevedf  was  prevailed  on  to  accuse  her;  yet  h^  wa^  condemned 
contrary  to  the  promise  that  had  been  made  to  him  $  but  it  yva^ 
pretended  that  his  crime  was,  that  he  had  told  his  suspicions  to 
others,  and  not  to  the  King."  The  following  are  the  words  of 
Heyltn :  **  There  was  no  want  of  any  artifices  in  sifting,  canvass- 
nng,  and  entangling,  not  only  the  prisoners  themselves,  but  all 
sudt  wknesses  of  either  sex  as  war^  thought  St  iq  be  exaii?iB|Bi| 
by  the  King's  commissioners;  from  none  of  which  they  weie  able 
to  get  any  thing  by  all  their  arts  which  might  give  any  ground 
for  her  conviction ;  but  that  Mark  Smeton  had  been  wrought  on 
to  make  some  confession  of  himself  to  her  dishonour,  out  of  a  vain 
liope  to  save  his  own  life  by  the  loss  of  hers.  Concerning  whieb, 
Cromwell  thna  writea  unto  the  King,  aft^r  the  p;ri0oners  liftd  been 
thorottgUy  examined  in  the  Tower  by  the  Lords  of  the  coundL 
Many  things  have  been  objected^  but  nothing  confessed;  only  some 
circumstances  have  been  acknowledged  by  Marh^*  (Hist.  Ref.  264.) 
From  this  declaration  it  must  appear  probable,  that  no  tangible 
evidence  of  adultery  was  produced  against  this  injured  woman. 
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per^ecntion  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  hurried  to  its 
consummation^  that,  on  the  very  day  in  which  her 
brother  and  the  other  victims  met  their  fate,  she 
was  harassed  by  the  trying  of  a  suit  to  nullify  her 
marriage.  The  former  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  object  having  been  foiled  through  the  firm- 
ness of  Lord  Northumberland,  the  evidence '  re- 
quired was  npw  sought  from  Anne  herself.  '  She, 
depressed  by  the  torrent  of  injustice  which  had' 
been  turned  against  her ;  still,  perhaps,  clinging 
to  the  hope  of  life,  or,  at  least,  anxious  to  avoid 
that  more  painful  death  which  might  have  been 
legally  inflicted  upon  her ;  eager  for  her  infant's 
sake  to  conciliate  the  King;  and  aware  that  the 
act  required  of  her  would  be  a  virtual  ac(q[uittal  of 
the  more  important  charges  on  which  she  had 
been  arraigned,  refused  not  to  make  the  desired 
admission.  His  duty  as  metropolitan  imposed  - 
upon  Crahmer  the  distressing  task  of  passing 
judgment  in  this  melancholy  case.  A  court  of. 
judicature  was  assembled,  on  the  17th  of  May,  in 
his  house  at  Lambeth ;  but  so  private  was  the 
transaction,  that  it  escaped  the  general  noticed 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Audley,  the  Duke  of  SuflFolk, 
the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Sussex,  the  Lord  Sandys, 
the  Secretary  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  privy 
council,  attended  to  assist  the  Archbishop  upon 
this  occasion.  Before  these  distinguished  per- 
sons, the  King  and  Queen  were  cited  to  appear." 
They  sent  their  proctors ;  and  E)r.  Wootton,  who 

^  Burnet,  Hist,  Ref.  III.  176. 
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attended  on  Anne's  part^  confessed  in  her  name 
certain  true  and  lawful  impediments  to  her  mar- 
riage. The  nature  of  these  impediments  is  left 
wholly  to  conjectured     The  judgment  passed 

'  The  following  note  is  appended  to  Dr.  Lingard's  account  of 
this  transaction :  ''  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  real  ground 
of  divorce  pronounced  by  Crahmer,  was  Henry's  previous  colia- 
bitation  with  Mary  Boleyn :  that  this  was  admitted  on  both  sides, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  marriage  with.  Anne,  the  sister  of 
Mary,  was  judged  invalid." '  This  view  of  the  case  is  derived 
from  contemporary  Romanists ;  but  these  writers  have  published 
such  gross  and  improbable  libels  respecting  the  Boleyns,  that 
their  testimony  or  opinions  of  that  family  are  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  instrument  annulling  Anne's  marriage  is  printed  in  the 
Concil.  Magn.  Brit,  of  Wilkins.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
impediments  to  the  validity' of  the  disputed* marriage  were  con- 
fessed, (confessata.)  But  it  seems  hardly  consonant  to  reason, 
that  a  solemn  judgment  should  be  pronouiiced  upoii;such  sl^bt 
grounds,  as  that  one  person  had  confessed  the  acts  of  another. 
MaryiBolfeyn  was  never  the  King's  wife;  that  she  was  his  conn 
cubine  need  not  be  believed  until  it  is  attested  by  better  authori- 
ties than  Pole  and  Sanders.  But  even  admitting  that  to  have 
been  the  truth,  it  is  neither  evident  how  the  £ict  that  a  man* 
having  become  "  one  flesh"  with  a  mistress,  should  incapapitate 
him  by  the  Divine  law  from  marrying  the  sister  of  that  mistress, 
nor  how  the  said  sister  can  be  correctly  said  to  confess  a  fact  of 
which  she  could  have  no  certain  knowledge.  That  Cranmer's 
judgment  was  not  lightly  given,  we  are  botknd  to  believe,  not 
only  from  the  character  of  the  man,  but  also  from,  the  language 
of  his  sentence,  as  printed  by  Wilkins.  It  contains  the  following 
words :  "  Idcirco,  nos,  Thomas  Archiep.  &c.  ante^ictus,  Chrisli 
nomine  primifus  invocatOf  ac  ipsum  solum  Deum\pr.ce  ocuUs  nosiris 
hdbentest  rmato  per  nos  toto  el  integro  processu — ^pronujui&mus, 
&c."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  would  all^w  these. 
words  to  be  used  as  a  mere  matter  of  caurse  in  such  a  cause/ 
The  more  probable  conjecture  as  to'  the  gix)unds  of  tlie  ;ientei^C€^ 
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still  remains  on  record ;  but  that  document  omits 
to  specify  the  grounds  on  which  the  decision  was 
founded;  and  the  deficiency  has  not  been.supp]ied 
by  :any  unconcerned  spectator.  Inde6d>  the  fausir 
ness  of  the  day  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
with  so  much  privacy,  that^  probably,  few  mere 
observers  were  in  court  However,  it  is  certain 
that  the  case  allowed  no  discretion  to  the  judges 
He  sat  merely  to  enquire  whether  some  existing 
law  had  been  transgressed.  The  party  charged 
with  the  transgression  confessed  the  fact,  and 
therefore  sentence  must  necessarily  have  beea 
pronounced  according  to  the  complainant's  prayer. 
With  and  under  the  advice  of  persons  learned  in 
the  law%  the  Archbishop  accordingly  declared 

of  nullity,  i»  that  which  Bishop  Burnet  has  hazarded,  ¥»•  that 
Anne  admitted  herself  to  have  formed  an  enga^ment  with  either 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  or  some  other  suitor,  before  she 
had  aooepted  the  King's  hand.  It  appears  that,  among,  her  in* 
discretions,  she  had  been  heard  to  say  of  Henry,  **  He  never  had 
Hiy  heart."  After  suich  an  admission,  one  so  racked  with  anxiety 
as  she  was,  would  find  little  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that 
her  most  unhappy  marriage  was  such  as  the  laws  of  God  woold 
not  sanction. 

^  ''  De  et  cum  coosilio  jurisperitomm  cum  quibus  communica- 
Vimus  in  hae  parte.**  (Wilkins.)  It  is  plain  that,  however  p^in- 
hi,  this  duty  might  be  to  Cranmer,.he  could  not  do  otherwise 
dban  he  .did*  His  duty  was  merely  judicial,  the  matters  charged 
were  admitted,  the  law  of  the  case  was  laid  down  by  competent 
awthorities,  (or  at  least  by  such  as  were  so  esteemed,)  and  there* 
tore  the  Ardibishop,  having  sufficiently  examined  what  was  sub* 
mitted  U>  him,  was  compelled  to  pronounce  the  desired  sentence. 
Dr.  Lingard,  however,  seems  mwiliing  to  allow  that  the  primate's 
oondoet  was  thus  constrained.    He  docsi,  iiideed»  go  eo  fiur  as  to 
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that  the  marriage  between  the  two  parties  to  the 
suit  was  null  and  void  from  the  first. 

Henry  was  now  legally  at  liberty  to  ixkLulge  his 
caprice,  by  manying.  ti^e  lady  to  whom  he  had 
transferred  his  affections.  But  his  heart  i^pears 
to  have  been  not  even  yet  mollified,  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  before  he  had  glutted  his  ven- 
geance with  the  Uood  of  her  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  disgust  so  violent*  The  third  day 
after  the  proceedings  at  Lambeth,  was  accord'^ 
ingly  fixed  for  Anne's  execution.  She  prepared 
herself  for  that  awful  event  by  instituting  on  the 
day  before  it  a  rigid'  scrutiny  into  her  past  Hfe. 
Among  the  painful  circumstances,  which  by  this 
means  were  called  to  her  recollection,  she  feltrea^^ 
son  to  regret  a  degree  of  harshness  with  which 
she  had  sometimes  treated  the  Lady  Mary.  In 
order  to  satisfy  her  mind  upon  this  subject,  she 
desired  Lady  Kingston  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of 
state,  which  stood  in  the  apartment;  and  then, 
kneeling  before  her,  Anne  expressed,  with  many 
tears^  her  grief  for  the  vexations  that  she  had  in-^ 
flicted  upon  the  Princess.  Her  mind  being  thus 
disburdened,  she  extorted  a  promise  from  the 
lieutenant's  lady  thus  to  kneel  before  the  Princess, 
and  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  ^di  ofifences  as 
might  have  been  given  to  her  by  her  unhappy 

■ay,  that  when  he  was  required  to  dissdv^  the  marrii^,  he  s»tast 
have  felt  himself  employed  about  "  a  ipo^t  unwelcome  and  pain- 
flil  task.'*  But  then  we  ave  afterwards  told,  "  He  acceded  to  the 
proposal  with  idl  the  zeal  of  a  prosetyte."  For  the  truth  of  this 
statenent  no  voucher  is  adduced^  .        . 
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step- mother.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
she  sent  her  last  message  to  the  King.  In  this 
she  acknowledged  the  obligations  that  he  had 
conferred  upon  her.  From  a  private  station^  she 
said^  he  had  advanced  her  to  a  marquessate; 
thence  to  a  throne ;  and,  as  no  farther  object  of 
earthly  ambition  remained,  he  had  now  deter- 
mined upon  making  her  a  saint  in.  heaven.  She 
then  solemnly  protested  her  innocence,  and  re« 
commended  their  common  daughter  to  his  kind 
protection. 

'  After  this  act,  she  felt  that  all  her  worldly  cares 
were  over,  and  became  impatient  for  the  closing 
scepe  of  life.  On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day, 
she  had  expected  an  early  summons  to  thescafr 
fold ;  and  $he  expressed  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment when  informed  by  Kingston,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tow  er^  that  the  execution  was  not  to  take 
place  before  mid-day.  ''  I  had  thought,"  she  said, 
'^  to  have  been  dead  before  that  time,  and  past  my 
pain."  ^*  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  you  will  find  if 
no  pain."  To  this  she  assented>  and  rejoined : 
*'  The  executioner,  I  hear,  is  very  expert,  and  my. 
neqk  is  very  small  :'*  on  which  she  spanned  it  with 
her  hands,  and  laughed  heartily.  Kingston  was 
astonished  to  see  such  a  flow  of  spirits  in  one  who 
was  upon  the  verge  of  eternity.  He .  had  wit-, 
nessed,  he  said,  the  behaviour  of  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  when  upon  the  point  of  being  led  to 
execution,  and  it.  was  marked  by  deep  dejection ; 
whereas  this  lady  met  her  deiath  with  alacrity  and 
exultation.     Her  firin  and  cheerful  demeanour 
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appears  to  have  occasioned  some'  uneasiness  tb 
those  in  power.     They  doubted  hot  that  it  would 
.continue  to  the  last;  and  therefore  shrank  from 
the  experiment  of  expbsing  to  the  general  gaze  of 
men  the  last  injustice  that  Anne  was  doomed  to 
suffer.     Hence  the  scaffold  was'  erected  within 
the  Tower ;  all  strangers  were  carefully  excluded 
before  the  sufferer  was  led  fromher  jprisbn ',  And 
none  were  admitted  to  behold  the  violent  d^atb  of 
this  injured  womian  but  certiaiii  official  peisdns 
and  their  friends;     Of  these,  however^  the  assem- 
blage was  rather  numerous.    Anne  tnade  her  ap- 
pearance in  their  sight  something  before  noon. 
Her  looks  were  cheerful^  ^hd  the  beauty  of  her 
person  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage! 
Such  a  spectacle  overpowered  the  feelings  of 
those :  around  her.     She,  however,  checked'  the 
violence  of  their  emotions  by  mildly  saying,  "  Be 
not  sorry  to  see  me  die  thus;  but  pardoii  me  from 
your  hearts  for  having  often'  omitted  to  use  the 
gentleness  that  became  me,  and  to  do  all  the  good 
that  lay  in  my  power/'    She  then  addressed  the 
spectators^  in  general  tb  the  following  effect : 
"  Good  Christian  people,  I  am  come  hither  to  die, 
adcoifding  to  the  law,  arid  therefore  I  say  nothing 
against  my  fate.     I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no 
man,  not  to  speak  any  thing  of  that  whereof  I 
myself  have  been  accused,  and  for  which  I  have 
been  condemned  to  lose  my  life.     I  pray  God  save 

Letter  of  Sir  William  Kingston,  printed  by  Burnet,  Hist. 
Ref.I.  317. 
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Ae  King^  and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  yott^ 
for  a  gentler  and  more  merciful  prince  was  there 
never.  To  me  he  was  ever  a  gracious  sovereign^ 
a  good  and  gentle  lord.  As  to  my  case^  if  any 
man  wiU  meddle  with  it^  I  require  him  to  regard 
it  in  a  favonrahle  light.  With  these  words  I  take 
my  leave  of  the  worlds  and  of  you  all :  only  add* 
ing»  that  I  heartily  desire  your  prayers  ^^  Hav*- 
ing  uttered  these  words>  she  remained  for  a  brief 
interval  engaged  at  her  devotions.  Then^  with- 
out manifesting  the  least  apprehension,  she  pre* 
pared^  with  the  assistance  of  her  attendants,  for 
the  fatal  stroke.  Her  neck  being  bared,  she 
ealmly  laid  it  on  the  block ;  at  the  same  time  say«- 
ing, "  To  Christ  I  commend  my  soul  K"  After  this 
ike  executioner,  by  a  single  effort,  struck  off  her 
head  from  the  body  with  a  sword "".  Even  her 
remains  were  treated  with  indignity.  The  head- 
less trunk  was  cast  into  an  elmen  chest,  made  to 
contain  arrows,  and  immediately  interred  in  the 
Tower  chapel. 

Thns  perished,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age, 
a  woman  who  had  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  more  fully  than  any  one  of  her  sex  hi- 
therto recorded  in  Ekiglish  history.  With  the 
exception  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Edward  the 
Fourth's  queen,  she  was  the  only  female  not  of 

*  Herbert,  195.     . 

1  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  318. 

^  '*  Camifex  qui  ad  id  Caleto  accersitus  fuerat^  gladio  cervi- 
cem  penetravit,  cum  ihoris  6it  nostri,  securi  capite  raulctandos 
non  gladio  ferire."     Godwin,  Annal.  58. 
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princely  blood  whom  any  of  our  monairdift/ffliice 
the  Conquest^  had  raised  to  share  his  throne. 
The  elevation  of  Elizabeth  had  been  embittered 
by  the  murder  of  her  children,  and  by  the  mor<> 
tifying  neglect  in  which  her  son-in-law,  Hemry 
YIL  doomed  her  to  wear  away  her  latter  years  "• 
The  once  dazzling  prosperity  of  Anne  Bole3m  waj» 
eventually  obscured  by  far  blacker  douds.  Post* 
humous  justice  has,  however,  been  amply  ren- 
dered to  the  memory  of  this  unhappy  queen«  At 
the  outset  of  the  Reformation  she  bore  a  promi- 
nent and  an  honourable  part  Her  character  has 
hence. been  warmly  canvassed  by  those  who  have 
coiKiidered  the  xeHgious  dbanges  of  her  age,  both 
as  friends  and  foes.  Nor  have  the  former  disco- 
vered any  reason  to  regret  that  their  principles 
were  first  boldly  advocated  in  England  umler  tJud 
auspices  of  such  a  patroness :  nor  have  the  latter 
been  enabled  to  excuse  their  hatred  of  her  name 
by  any  other  charges  thauguch  as  evidently  spring 
from  inventive  malice.  The  mention  of  Amie 
Boleyn  is  indeed  but  rar^  made  without  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  the  idea  of  a 
crying  injustice  that  once  disgraced  his  country. 
Yet  time  has  shed,  during  many  generations,  his 
mellowing  influence  over  this  transaction*  If, 
therefiwre,  party  madness  had  rendered  one  half  of 
her  contemporaries  wilfully  Mind  to  her  guilt ; 
yet  the  truth  must  have  been  recorded  by  the 

< 

^  She  was  confined  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondscy  duiing 
several  years  previously  to  her  death« 
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« 

odier  half,  who  felt  "^the :  keenest  interest  ia  ex- 
posing  it;  and  if  their  statements  had  deserved 
the  notice  of  posterity,  the  period  suited  for  their 
unqualified  admission  would  have  long  ere.  this 
arrived.  Instead  of  this, .  ho wever,  it  has  hap- 
pened; that  every  attempt  to  blast. Anne's  charac- 
ter, has  only  tended  to  confirm  the  general  belief 
in  her  integrity.  ^  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
even  her  infeituated  persecutor,  did  not  leave  the 
world  before  he  had  done  justice  to  her  memory. 
The  near  approach  of  death  is  said  to  have  wrung 
from  him  a  confession  of  the.  misery  which  he  felt 
in  reflecting  upon  his  treatment  of  Anne^  But 
whateyermay.be  the  credit  due  to  this  relation,  it 
is  evident  that  Henry  no  sooner  consummated  his 
injustice^  thaii  by  his  own  act  it, stood  rebuked 
On  the  tliird  day  after  the  melancholy  catastro- 
phe, he  married  the  .new  object  of  his  affections  ^ 
By  this  indecency  he  plainly  convicted  himself  of 
a  culpable  deficiency,  in' the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  forced  an  irresistible  conviction  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  the  facility 
with  which  he  had.  tortured  light  suspicions  into 
damning  prob&  of  guilt,  originated  in  the  transfer 

•  •  • 

®  Tbevety  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  published  a  Cosmography 
in  1563,  declao'es  in  that  work,  that  several  English  gentlemen 
had  informed  him  of  the  grief  which  Henry  expressed  for  his 
treatipent  of  Anne  Boleyn,  when  he  was  at  the  point  pf  death* 
It  is»  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  Thevet's  authority  is 
spoken  of  very  contemptuously  by  Thuanus.  Note  to  Burnet, 
Hist.Ref.I.  319. 

'  Foxci 
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of  his  love  to  one  whose  fascinations  had  rendered 
him  weary  of  his  wife.  The  suspicious  precipi-^ 
tancy  too  with  which  Anne  was  hurried  to  he^ 
fate,  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  her  inno- 
cence. The  King  allowed  himself  no  time  for 
ealm  reflection  on  the  circumstances  which  had 
raised  the  storm  of  rage  and  jealousy  within  hiuL 
His  law  officers  were  not  permitted  to  sift  with 
slow  and  cautious  diligence  the  tissue  of  £sicts  un^ 
explained,  or  vague  surmises,  submitted  to  their 
considersiption.  On  the  first  of  May  the  victims/ 
careless  of  to-morrow,  were  enjoying  the  passing 
hour  amidst  gaiety  and  splendour :  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  that  one  of  them  whose 
sufferings  terminated  last,  followed  the  partners 
of  her  misery  to  an  unhonoured  tomb  \  Foreign 
nations  heard  with  indignation  and  astonishment 
of  this  headlong  cruelty*  The  German  Protes-' 
tants  abandoned  the  idea  of  sending  an  embassy^ 
to  England';  and  the  King's  character,  in 'most' 
men's  estimation,  contracted  a  ^tain  which  never 
was  effaced.  ' 

Thte  next  object  of  Henry's  caprice  was  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who,  as  the  fruit  of  a  niar-* 
riage  pronounced  unlawful,  was  now  considered' 
illegitimate,  and  no  longer  called  Princess  of 

1  **  Nam  hujus  Maji  primo  delata  (Anna)  videtur,  in  crastino 
incaroerata,  15.  damnata,  17.  fratre  et  amicis  orbata,  ac  19. 
obtrancata."  (Godwin,  Annal.  59.)  The  incidents  mentioned 
in  this  brief  account  appear  to  follow  each  other  with  sufficient 
rapidity :  yet  the  annulling  of  Anne's  marriage  is  omitted. 

'  Godwin,  Annal.  58. 

VOL,    II,  li 
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WtX9i  ad^ignfttioA  which  had  been  absardly 
bj^ftoyred  iifi^A  hw  \  Indeed  her  pdlitical  import 
tllifce  appiiQ^red :  to  be  gone^  and  therefore  the 
eUei'  Priiicfess^  Maiy^  re^sonaUy  judged  that  an 
^^cortOpity  hftd  anrjved  favourable  for  a  recoiici<» 
Batfob  between  her  parent  and  hecself.  She  Waa 
pethaite  dufficientiy  weary  of  the  protracted  orp-: 
{k^itidb  whic^h  she  had  given  to  Henry's  proceed* 
logs.  She  had  provoked  htm  in  the  highest  de-*. 
gt^,  md  had  not  Crailmer  interposed  his '  good 
affi0es  in  her  behalf^  she  would  have  been  lon^ 
since  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  ^  How-i 
evet;  after  Anne's  violent  deaths  she  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  her  father  might  not  insist  upon 
any  v^  gloating  submission  from  her ;  and  siiM 
wa^^  at  all  events,  anxious  to  make  the  experi*^ 
ment,  because  thoughts  were  then  entertained  of 
marrying  lier  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  second  soa 
to  the  King  of  France ".  She  accordingly  wrote 
to  court  in  a  very  submissive  strain,  and  respectn 
fiilly  solicited  for  permission  to  appear  again  is: 
the  royal  presence.  As  Henry  was  meditating^ 
upon  his  dltugfater%  marriage,  he  was  probably 
sufficiently  well  pleased  with  her  application,  but* 
lie  wbtild  not  consent  to  receive  h^  uncondition-. 
ally.  He  therefore  sent  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  signature  to 

*  The  Ludj  Mary  had  also  been  called  Princess  of  Wales 
during  ber  mother's  ascendancy,  and  had  been  degraded  from 
that  title  on  Catba^ine's  diroree. 

'  Heylin,  Hist.  Refi  ISO. 

I*  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  449. 
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a  paper  cooiprizing  seven  articles*  These  were 
found  by  i&e  Princess  to  be  somewhat  ^'  hard  of 
ffigestion/'  Tl^y  required  her  to  recognise  nn« 
conditionally  the  King's  sovereignty ;  to  obey  and 
maintain  the  laws ;  io  admit  the  royal  supremacy; 
and  to  renounce  that  of  the  Pope ;  to  acknow- 
ledge that  her  mother's  second  marriage  was  in-^ 
Cestuous  and  unlawful ;  to  confess  herself  '*  ille4 
gitimate  and  a  bastard  f  to  name  those  who  had 
been  her  advisers  during  her  protracted  obstinacy; 
and  to  explain  why  she  had  chosen  that  time  iii 
piarticular  for  making  advances  towards  a  recon« 
eiliation  with  her  &ther  ^  To  this  imqualified 
surrender  of  her  religious  principles  and  heredi-r 
tary  rank^  Mary  naturally  felt  great  difficulty  iti 
making  up  her  mind:  she  therefore  wrote  tot 
Croniwdl>  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  hii^ 
nterferencei  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of 
tiiese  conditions.  But  Henry  was  not  to  be  di^. 
Terted  materially  from  his  purpose ;  and  the  Prin-> 
eess  becoming  sensible  that  sh^  had  little  hope  of 
emerging  from  her  depressed  and  precarious  con-^ 
ditiouj  unless  by  assentii^  pretty  completely  to^ 

'  Sttype,  Appeifdix,  I.  ft6d.  Neither  Herbert  nor  HeyUti 
i|(ieitti«ns  the  clause  in  which  the  Princess  was  required  to  b£^ 
knowledge  her  illegitimacy ;  but  as  Strype  aissinres  un  that  he; 
transcribed  the  articles  of  erubinistiion  firomr  one  of  Lord  Burgh-' 
ley's  MSS.*  afid  as  the  Lady  Mary  ts  proved  to  Imve  sffgned  such 
an  acknowledgment  by  a  paper  to  that  effect,  of  Which  a  trans- 
cript wacs,  accordhig  td  the  author  befoire  mentioned;  in  the  Cot- 
ttm  library ;  thei^e  is  little  or  no  reasdta  to  doubt,  that  the  art!-' 
eleBf  of  which  the  heads  are  inserted  in  the  text/  were  submitted^ 
io  her  at  this  time. 

i/2f 
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the  propoBitions  transmitted  to  her,  at  length 
consented  to  gratify  her  father.  .She  acknow- 
ledged unreservedly  his  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives^  the  validity  of  the  recent  statutes^ 
^nd  the  unlawfulness  of  her  mother's  second  mar- 
riage 7.  However,  she  honourably  declined  U> 
expose  her  advisers  to  the  King's  resentment,  by 
revealing  their  names;  and  it  appears  that  her 
father  neither  insisted  upon  this  breach  of  trusty 
por  upon  her  stigmatising  herself  by  any  oppro- 
brious appeUation ;  as  an  establishment  suited  ta 
her  rank  was  assigned  to  her  shortly  afterwards. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this,  an  annual  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  was  allowed ' ;  and  such 
was  the  difference  between  the  expenditure  o£ 
those  times,  and  that  of  our  own  age,  that  forty 
pounds  a  quarter  were  deemed  sufficient  to  sup* 
ply  her  private  expences.  It  is  true,  that  thia 
allowance  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  close ; 
for  when  the  festivities  of  Christmas  alarmed  her 
with  the  apprehension  of  some  extraordinary  de-. 
mands  upon  her  purse,  she  was  obliged  to  write 
to  Cromwell  for  his  good  offices  with  the  King, 
to  obtain  for  her  such  an  addition  to  that  quar- 
terns payment  as  would  enable  her,  without  incon- 
venience, to  partake  in  the  amusements  of  the' 
season  ••  . 

•  » 

,  »  Burnet,  Hist,  Ret  I.  323. 

.  '  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  her  mar-. 
r.iage,  she  should  have  a  portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds.     Hey- 
lin,  Hist,  Ref.  182. 
*  B\irnet,  Hist.  Ref. 
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As  soon  as'tlie  news  of  Queeii  Annie's  imptison* 
meat  reacli<3d  Rome,  the  Pope  conceived  fr^sh 
hopes  of  regaining  his  ascendancy  over  England. 
He  iiccordingly  sent  for  Sir  Gregory  ICasali,  and 
reiquested  him  to  s6und  the  King  with  regard  to 
his  dispositions  towards  the  Papacy.  The  Pon- 
tiflTes^ressed  himself  mu6h  gratified  to  tearn  that 
Henry  was  likely  to  be  released  from  hi$  uiisuit>- 
able  matrimonial  connection,  and  was  thitis  again 
in  a  situiU;ion  to  renew  with  honour  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  papal  court,  and  to  hold  the 
dignified  attitude  of  a  mediator  between  Charlen 
and'  Francis.  As  for  himiself,  Paul  declared,  that 
he  had  ever  entertained  the  inost  cordial  ise^ti* 
ments  towards  the  En^lii|h  moniu'chy  as  had 
plainly  appeared  during  the  last  pontificate,  when 
he  had  advised  Clement  to  grant  the  divorce  from 
Catharine ;  and  when,  at  Bologna,  he  had  laboured 
to  extort  from  the  Emperor  an  acquiescence  in 
the  repudiation  of  his  aunt :  that  he  Had  pro^ 
moted  Fisher  to  the  cardinalate,  merely  with  a 
view  of  giving  additional  weight  to  a  jprelate 
whose  able  assistance  he  had  calculated  upon 
seciiring  for  the  approaching  general  coiindil; 
and  that,  when  the  new  cardinal's  violent  death 
disappointed  that  reasonable  expectation,  he  was 
driven  by  necessity  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
severity  which  he  never  intended  to  carry  intd 
efiTect.  He  concluded  this  specimen  of  Italian 
finesse  by  saying,  that  he  should  shortly  send  a 
nuntio  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
that  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see ;  which  object. 
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when  eSs^eted,  it^at  be  feUawed  by  negociattons 
|br  the  pacificaticm  of  Christendom,  for  the  aasemr 
ji^ling  of  a  general  coundl,  eimL  for  an  effectiye 
funnani^Kt  against  the  Turkish  infideh  \  This 
medley  of  flimsy  apdogies^  holhyw^  oompliBMBts^ 
vad  eyasive  pramkies>  Casali  waa  desired  to  trans* 
mit  to  Eiudiand  as  a  statement  of  ike  Pontiflfi 
sentiments,  in  which  he  had  good  reason'  to  oon^ 
fide,  not  as  a  direct  ovoture  from  Paul  hunselll 
In  order  to  prraac^te  the  suecess  of  this  ciremtoua 
pommunication.  Marc  Antony  Campeggio  was 
soon  after  sent  to  the  English  court,  under  colour 
of  soficiting  for  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  the  re* 
fstoratidn  <j£  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  and  Hm^ 
pne  of  En^ish  interests,  at  tiie  expected  general 
jDOupcil.  Campeggio 's  real  business  in  our  isbnd 
was,  howeyer,  to  effect,,  if  possible^  a  recondlift* 
tion  between  Hc^ury  and  the  Popa  But  happily 
the  breach  between  these  two  potentates  couid 
liot  be  healted  by  any  degree  of  diplomatic  skiil, 
lis  the  Italian  agent  became  conyinced  soon  after 
his  arriyal  in  England ;  and  he  retu|med  to  Rome 
with  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  haying  com^ 
pletely  fie^iled  in  his  negociations  of  eyery  kind. 
Tbia  inteHigence  so  thoroughly  disgusted  the 
Pope,  that  he  inunediately  renewed  his  intrigues 
to  embroil  Henry  witb  the  neighbouring  powere. 
He  r^resented  him  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  for 
whose  chastisement  all  Christian  princes  were 

^  Herbert,  196.    From  an  original  letter  of  Casali,  dated 
May  27. 
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OQBoeined  16  take  np  anas.  'liktikeEmpaop 
nag}d}»  indiooBd  to^  seccmd  his  y4ew8,  he  made 
apsqmgeiaeiits  Jftie  th^  asGlemblihg  of  ai  general 
eauBoil;  an  ohject  ivhlch  Charles  had  Icmg  besv 
SKximis  ta  se?  cttried  intp  effect  In  otdnst  ta 
ftatter  if enry's  xtcnrthern  nei^baiuv  and  to  gcve 
him  a  hint  soflBcienUy  in^Il^ble,  the  self^caUe^ 
Ticar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  sent  to  the  Scottish 
King  a  splendid  consecrated:  swoi^  Piml  like^ 
wise  endeavoured  to  engage  the  co<opesation  e| 
Francis;  but  poliey  rendered  that  mohaick  ad- 
verse to  his  views.  The  CHrc&iai  of  Lohaone 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  expeess  his  disapprob^^ioii 
cf  the  Pope*^  fuhninations.  He  told  the  jpapal 
q^atSy  that  the  assertion  of  a  power  to  a3»olve 
subjects  froitt  their  aUegiance/  wonld  have  na 
ethes  effect  than  to  reiser  the  Roman  see  a  Hu^h^^ 
in^f-stock  to  the  whote  world  \ 

Wh3e  the  P^ipe's  ^otiisswies  vere  eniployed  ia 
cndeavooiring  to  organize  confederacies  against 
Henry  among  foreign  states,  his  own  subjects,  by 
their  tinlimited  submission  to  his  will,  efij^ctually 
prevented  every  prince  of  ordinary  sagacity  from 
conceiving  that  he  could,  with  any  reasonaWe 
hope  of  fiiuccess,  attack  England.    The  Parjiia* 

ment^  which  bad  gratified  the  King  in  w  vimj 
important  pay taculars,  after  sitting  the  unusual 
period  of  six  years,  had  been  dissolved  on  the  fbur-^ 
teenth  of  the  last  April.  The  alterations  which 
bad  taken  place  in  his  domestic  affairs,  in  consC'*' 

""  Herbert,  196, 
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quenee  of  the  late  catastrophe^  rendered  Heary 
desirous  of  again  assemblii^  round  the  throne 
the. great  council  of  the  nation ^  Accordingly, 
writs  were  issued  for  the  formation  .of  anew  Par- 
liament,  and  that,  important  body  met  for  the 
despatch  of  business  on  the  eighth  of  June.  A 
speech  was:  delivered  upon  this  occasion  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Audley ;  and  it  has  rarely  fBSien 
to  thelot  of  a  distinguished  public  officer  to  utter 
greater  absurdities  than  those  which  were  ad- 
dressed, at  this  time  to  the  two  Houses.  They 
were  informed^  that  the  King's  objects  in  assem^ 
blkig  them  so  soon  after  the  late  dissolution/ wove 
principally  io  settle  the  suecession  to  the  crown, 
in  case,  of  his  Majesty's  demise,. without  leaying^^ 
lawful  heirs  of  his  own  body;  and  to  repeal  the: 
act^  passed  by  the  former  Parliament,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Anne  Boleyn's  offspring.  They  were  de- 
sired to  reflect  upon  the  great  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions in  which  the  King  had  been  involved  by  his 

*  * 

^       /     /  •  *  •  '         *  • 

^  "  If  full  forty  days  be  necessary  for  a  snmmonsy  then  the 
writs  niust  have  been  issued  forth  the  day  before  the  late  Queen's 
disgrace ;  so  that  it  was  designed  before  the  justs  at  .Greenwich^ 
and  did  hot  flow  from  any  thing  that  then  appeared."  (Burnet^ 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  325,)  The  haste  with  which  the  calling  of  a  new 
Parliament  followed  Anne's  disgrace,  is  certainly  a  suspictous 
circumstance ;  but  it  seems  hardly  just  to  charge  the  King  with 
the  prodigious  baseness  of  merely  acting  a  part  at  Greenwich, 
as  a  pretence  for  his  cruelty^  without  very  conclusive  evi- 
dence. It  is.  perhaps  more  fair  to  suppose^  Uiat  if  forty  days  be 
necessary  for  a  summons  on  ordinary  occasions,  the  imagined 
urgency  of  the  case  was  allowed  to  set  aside  that  rule  in  this  par* 
licular  instance.  ' 
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fitst '  unlawful  marriage^  and  upon  the  dangers 
wMch  lie  had  incurred  hy  means  of  his  second  V 
considerations^  it  was  said,  enough  to  frighten 
men  in  general  from  entering^  a  tfaii^d  time  into 
wedlock.  Thiey  were  however  informed,  that 
Anne  and  her  conspirators  being  put  to  death,  as 
they- well  deserved,  his  Majesty,  at  the  humble 
request  of  the  nobility,  and  not  from  any  carnal 
concupiscence,  had  again  been  pleased  to  marry ; 
and  that,  from  his  new  Queen,  there  were  reason- 
able hopes  of  issue;  but  as  this  prospect  migh£ 
possibly  not  be  realized,  they  were  recomithended 
to  provide  ah  heir  by  the  King's  direction,  whor 
mi^ht  rule  over  them,  in  the  event  of  his  death 
without  lawful  issue  *.  From  all  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Parliament  was  not  only  expected  to  ap 
prove  all  Henry's  citiel  proceedings;  but  also  to 
confer  upon  him  thie  power  of  bequeathing  the 
crown  to  one  of  thofie  daughters,  whom  he  had 
teeated  as  illegitimate. ;  in  case  his  new  marriage 
shotdd  prove  unfruitful  ^  Unreasohable  as  were 
such  expectations,  the  collision  of  parties  liad 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch  a  degree 
of  influence  so  unusual,  that  his  ministers  were 
enabled  to  obtain  for  all  his  whims  and  desires 

the  sanction  of  law.    An  act,  accordingly,  was 

^'    •     -.  •  .       •     •    -        ■     ■    •  f  . 

*  Burneti  Hist.  Ref.  I.  S25. 

'  Henry  might  also  have  an  eye,  in  procuring  this  privilege^ 
towards  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  young  man  of 
whom  he  was  excessively  fond.  However,  if  such  were  his  view, 
it  was  soon  disappointed,  as  the  Duke  died  on  the  22d  of  July, 
to  his  father's  great  grief.     Godwin,  Annal.  59. 
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passed/ limiting  tbe  sucqe^^ic^n  to  the  ^owa  td 
the  ismjte  of  the  icing's  marriage  with  Jaae  Sey^ 
MOfur/  or  any  fatuxe  queen^  la  the:  preamble  ta 
tins  statute^  it  is  declared^  that  his  Majestsrls  tm^ 
meat  iparriages  weane  nnH  and  vodd;  the  firot  so> 
because  founded  upon  a  dispensation  granted  id 
a  case  above  the  reach  of  human  authority ;  ih^ 
second  so^  because  a  sufficient  impediment  to  its 
Yi^dity  had  been  confessed  by  the  Lady  Aane  be^ 
feire  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Legis-^ 
bture  also  proi^oux^ed  the  bsue  of  both  marriages 
to  be  illegitimate ;  and  the  more  eflfectuaOy  tq 
inreYent  people  from  troubling  thdir  heads  with 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  strange  ineoiasisteneiea 
recently  introduced  into  the  statute-book^  it  was 
ei^acted^  that  the  peniEilty  of  high  treason  should 
be  incurred  by  such  as  should  believe  ^ther  thq 
marriage  of  bis  Highness  with  the  Lady  Cai;ha<« 
linej  or  that  with  the  Lady  Anne^  to  be  good ;  and 
did  call  the  Lady  Mary,  or  th«  Lady  Elizabeth; 
legitinmte.  A  move  reasonable  enactment  abso« 
lutely  prc^bited  all  marriages  contract^  withiii 
the  forbidden  degrees  as  ascertainable  by  God's 
law ;  and  authorised  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
dissdve  such  marriages,  in  spite  of  any  papal  dis« 
pensation.  By  another  statute,  the  Kifig  was 
empowered  by  his  letters  patent,  or  by  his  last 
will,  to  advance  any  person  or  persons  of  his 
most  royal  blood  to  any  title,  and  to  confer  upon 
such  individual  any  castles,  honours,  or  lands. 
What  was  the  intention  qf  Henry  in  proicuring 
this  dangerous  privilege,  it  is  di£ftcult  to  imagine. 
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Roless  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  ednceived  an 
idea  of  dismembering  his  kingdom  by  the  foimda^ 
tion  of  petty  principalities  as  a  proyisiqh  for  th; 
fowng&c  or  bastardised  branched  of  his  fiunily^ 
By  another  act  of  this  Parliament,  ail  bnlls  aiid 
dispensatkms  from  the  bidiop^  or.  see  of  Rome> 
are  pronounced  of  no  effect  in  England ;  never^ 
Iheless^  all  maniages  solemnized  before  tiie  third 
of  November^  in  ti^  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
King's  reign,  and  not  contrary  to  God's  laws> 
were  to  be  good  and  effectual.  Also  an  autho* 
rity  was  conferred  upon  the  Archbishops  of  Cai^ 
terbnry  to  grant  in  future  such  privileges  as  ate 
allowable  by  law,  but  such  as.had  been  formerly 
enjoyed  by  means  of  papal  dispensations.  Ano* 
ther  statute  enforced  and  regulated  the  resktence 
pf  the  clergy.  Another  imposed  upon  aU  officers, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  necessity  of  taking  aa 
oath  to  renounce  the  Bisdiop  of  Rome,  and  his 
usurped  authority  ^  Nor  can  any  government 
be  blamed  for  refusing  to  commit  a  pubiie  trust 
Into  the  Inlands  of  those,  who  feel  bound  by  defe* 
renee  towards  a  power  not  only  alien,  but  also  one 
which  has  r^eatedly  exercised  the  pretended 
right  of  dispensing  with  moral  obligations.  Upon 
the  whole,  die  friends  of  true  religion  must  have 
derived  considerable  satisfaction  from  some  of v 
the  acts  passed  at  this  toie  in  ParUament.  By 
these  all  remains  of  the  papal  authority  were  ob- 
literated in.£nglaiid  :  the  exemptions  and  immu- 

s  Herbefty  261. 
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ntties  attached  to  several^mbnastic  establishments 
were  overthTown;  and  every  abbot,  however 
powerful,  found  himself  completely  subjected  to 
the  government  of  his  country.  But  no,  sudi 
credit  can  be  claimed  for  the  political  conduct  of 
the  legislators.  Not  only  was  their  slavish  aJH 
proval  of  aU  the  King's  inconsistencies  and  cruel- 
ties very  little  to  their  honour,  but  a.lso  some  of 
the  powers  which  they  conferred  upon  the  crown 
were  such  as  it  was  their  obvious  duty  to  with- 
hold The  royal  prerogatives  were  indeed  ren* 
dercfd  enormous  and  dangerous ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
account  for  this  unlimited  subserviencv  in  the  Le« 
gislature,  unless  from  the  divided  state  of  the  hbt 
tion.as  to  religion.  In  this  matter  neither  party 
fdt  assured  of  the  King's  co-operation,  and  there- 
fore each  of  them  was  eager  to  gratify  all  his 
wishes,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  thus  induced 
to. declare  himself  unequivocally  on  their  side; 
and  enable  them  to  crush  the  principles  of  their 
opponents. 

On  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parliamentj 
Cranmer  repaired  to  St.  Paul's  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Convocation.  He  was  no  longer  al* 
lowed  to  preside  in  that  assembly.  Dr.  Petre  ap- 
pe^ured  on  behalf  of  Cromwell,  now  created  a 
Baron,  and  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  in 
bis  name,  as  Vicar-general,  demanded  to  be  al* 
lowed  a  rank  above  that  of  any  ecclesiastic  pre- 
sent.    The  Archbishop  placed  Petre  on  his  side  \ 

*  "  Juxta  se."    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  I.  S79. 
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and  after  hearing  a  sermon  from  Bishop  Latimer, 
the  Convocation  proceeded  to  the  despatch  of  bu- 
siness. Ih  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Lord  Crom-* 
well,  findkig  himself  suflSciently  at  leisure  from 
his .  parliamentary  duties  to  enter  hpoh  those 
whioh  had  devolved  upon  him  as  supreme  ordi* 
nary  of  the  Church,  came  to  the  House  of  Con- 
vocation, and  assumed  the  rank  belonging  to  his 
office  *•  He  brought  with  him  the  record  of  the 
hAe  unfortunate  Queen -s  divorce,  and  moved  that 
the  ecclesiastical  estate  should  now  sanction  that 
iproceeding.  This  motion  met  with  no  oppositioii 
from  either  of  the  parties  in  the  two  Houses: 
Thus,  the  invalidity  of  Henry's  marriage  with 
Anne  was  fomially  admitted  by  the  clergy.  Thii^ 
the  Romish  party  must  have  viewed  as  a  triumph 
over  their  opponents,  and  they  seem  to  have^ 
thought  the  time  favourable  for  a  trial  of  their 
strength.  Accordingly  6went,  Archdeacon  of 
London,  the  prolocutor,  presented  to  the  Upper 
House  a  long  list  of  opinions'  then  current  among 
tiie  people,  and  highly  offensive  to  zealous  Ro- 

'  **  Deformi  satis  spectaculo,  indocto  laico  coetui  praesidente 
sacratorum  Antistitum,  omnium  quos  ante  haec  tempora  Anglia 
unquam  habuisset  doctissimorum."  (Godwin,  Annal.  59.)  If, 
Bowever,  this  Right  Reverend  author  had  given  himself  time  to 
recollect  that  Cromwell^  as  Dr.  Petre  declared,  claimed  prece- 
dence merely  as  the  King's  representative,  he  might  not  have 
considered  the  novelty  of  this  Convocation  as  an  ugly  sights  but 
rather  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign 
power  upon  the  English  constitution  were  at  length  brought  to  a 
d(»e. 
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maaistte.  Among  these  pernieicms  doctrines^  as 
ikey  wdre  styled,  are  iome  aarticles  justly  e&cep* 
thmable;  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  notMug  more 
than  satirically  and  tather  coarse  attacks  upon  tiw 
UBsdriptural  ten^s  and  usages  of  Popery <»  From 
them  we  find,  that  ^me  fsinatics  denied  to  the 
priesthood  Use  exclusive  privilege  of  ministering 
in  sacred  thi%s ;  that  such  persons  taught  the 
eascluiddn  of  rich  men  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
from  a  saving  acquaintance  with  his  word ;  that 
tiiey  maintained  the  inutility  of  setting  apart  edi^ 
fiees;for  religious  uses,  and  the  common  right  of 
all  mankind  to  temporal  good&  Few  men  of 
s^ise  will  deny,  that  complaints  against  doctrines 
like  these,  which  tend  to  unhinge  the  frame  of 
society,  are  well  founded ;  but  to  the  majority  of 
the  obnoxious  tenets,  Protestants  will  see  no  ob- 
jection. Thus  it  was  inculcated,  that  io  see  titer 
bonseemtion  of  the  wafer,  at  mass,  was  needless  j 
iliat  extreme  unction  is  no  sacrament;  that  con«* 
fession  was  invented  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
men's  thoughts,  and  to  pull  the  mcoKy  out  of  their 
pockets,  and  that  it  had  brought  forth  innume- 
rable  vices ;  that  the  saints  have  no  more  powelr 
to  help  us,  than  a  man's  wife  has  to  help  her  bus 
band,  and  that  it  is  no  more  profitable  to  invoke' 
them,  than  to  hurl  a  stone  against  the  wind ;  that 
Our  Lady  was  a  sinful  woman^  who  might  be  cmn« 
pared,  after  Christ's  birth,  to  a  bag  which  had  con- 
tained valuable  spices ;  that  hallowed  oil  was  the' 
Bishop  of  Rome's  grease,  or  butter ;  holy  water,it 
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jttg8^4  w»ter>  fit  for  tnaking  a  saucf^,  or  for  ap*« 
]>lying  to  the  sore  back  of  a  liorae  ^ ;  that  the  de- 
tical  towwe  wi($  the  mark  of  the  whore  of  Baby-t 
Ion;  that  the  stole  abopt  a  priest's  neck  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  rope.  To  these  jocular  6b-. 
servaSons  upon  the  pernicious  absurdities  of  Bin 
maoism^  were  added  serious  attacks  upon  the 
docfrmal  innovations  of  that  sect.  Monachism 
Was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  GospeU  purga^ 
tory  to  exist  only  in  imagination,  penance  to  be 
vain,  pilgrimages  unprofitable,  abstinence  front 
meats  wholly  immaterial^  clerical  celibacy  umie^ 
eessary,  and  all  these  to  be  merely  htoman  inven-^ 
t«>ns  not  binding  upon  the  conscience. 

This  enumeration  of  opinions,  galling  to  Romidr 
prejudices,  was  closed  by  three  articles  whick 
make  an  indirect,  but  sufficientLy  intelligible  attach 
npon*  Cranmer  and  the  new  biriiops.  The  com- 
plainants asserted,  that,  besides  the  divisions  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  by  seditious  preaching, 
'^  daoderous  and  erroneous  books''  were  allowed 
to  be  circulated,  and  people  suffered  to  believe 
that  such  publications  had  the  King  s  sanction ;; 
that  these  obnoxious  tracts  had  formerly  be^U' 
examined  by  select  members  of  the  Convocaition, 
and  Ibimd  full  of  erroneous  doctrines ;  but  that 

.  ^  Perbps  the  whole  of  this  ardde  is  worth  the  trouble  of  ex« 
tractiiig.  **  6S.  Iteniy  that  the  holy  water  is  more  savoury  to 
make  a  sauce  with  than  the  other,  because  it  is  mixt  with  salt ; 
which  is  also  a  very  good  medicine  for  an  horse  with  a  gall'd 
back;  yea,  if  there  be  put  an  onyon  thereunto,  it  is  a  good  sauce 
for  a  gigget  (joint)  of  mutton."    FuUer,  208. 
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the  Bishops  having  omitted  to  condemn  them, 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  and 
supplied  specious  arguments  for  the  disturbing  of 
the  general  tranquillity ;  also,  that  ^'  apostates, 
abjured  persons,  and  of  notable  ill  conversation^ 
and  infamed,  have,  without  licence  of  the  King's 
Grace,  or  of  the  ordinary,  taken  upon  them  to 
preach  slanderously  V  In  these  last  complaints, 
there  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  fix  a  charge  of 
culpable  connivance  upon  some  members  of  the 
episcopal  order.  Indeed,  the  time  appeared  emi- 
nently auspicious  for  the  hazarding  of  such  an  at^ 
tack,  ivhen  the  Romanists  were  exulting  over  the 
violent  death  of  her  to  whose  influence  they  attrin 
buted  the  eclipse  of  their  power,  and  when  the 
Reformers  seemed  willing  to  abandon  her  cat^e 
in  hopeless  despair.  But  upon  whatever  grounds^ 
the  Popish  party  might  have  felt  inclined  at  thi& 
time  to  build  their  hbpes,  these  were  completely^ 
disappointed.  Cromwell  came  down  to  the  House 
with  a  message  from  the  King,  enjoining,  that  the 
national  religion  should  be  reformed  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  Scripture,  and  that  every  thing 
which  could  not  be  supported  by  that  authority, 
should  be  abolished;  since  it  was  absurd  that. 
Holy  Writ  being  the  acknowledged  fountain  of 
religious  knowledge,  theological  questions  should 
be  decided  merely  from  the  inferences  of  inter- 
preters, or  the  decrees  of  Popes.  Than  this  po-' 
sitiOn  nothing  is  more  plainly  consonant  to  the' 

'  Fuller,  208. 
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dictates  of  reason ;  but  it  strikes  at  the  root  6f 
Romish  tenets^  and  therefore  those  members  (tf 
Con!f?ocation  who  clung  to  the  prejudices  in 
wMch  they  had  been  bred^  prepared  to  contend 
against  the  unqualified  admission  of  the  principles 
now  recommended  from  the  throiue.  As^  however^ 
the  Archbishop  had  probably  advised  his  soye«- 
reign  to  deliver  sentiments  so  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian prince/  as  oertamly  he  cordiaUy  approved 
these  sentiments^  he  laboured  strenuously  to  en« 
force  his  own  conviction  *upon  the  clergy  of  his 
province.  Being  naturally  modest/  and  now 
anxious  to  avail  himsielf  of  every  aid  in  the  diffif 
cult  enterprize  which  he  had  undertaken,  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  to  the  Convocation  a 
learned  Scot  named  Alesse,  then  residing  uilder 
his.  hospitable  roof  at  Lambeth.  This  justly  re^^ 
spected  scholar  accompanied  the  Vicar-general  in 
one  of  his  visits  to  the  assembly  of  divines^  and  by 
that  officer's  command  he  delivered  a  speech,  iu^ 
tended  to  prove  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper  are  the  only  sacraments  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ.  To  this  bold  attack  upon  opinions 
long  received  in  the  Roman  Church,  Bishop 
Stokesley.  undertook  to  reply.  He  spbke  at  con- 
siderable length;  but  his  arguments  were  little 
Ukely  to  influence  the  reforming  party,  as  they 
were  chiefly  founded  upon  school  divinity  and 
the  canon  law.  He  was,  however,  warmly  sup^ 
pwted  by  many  of  his  own  persuasion.  On  the 
other  side,  Cranmer,  with  great  learning  and  ear- 
nestness, maintained  the  i^ufficiency  of  Scripture 

VOL.  II.  M 
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Tor  the  decision  of  rdigious  controversies,  and 
painted  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  best  inte- 
rests of  men  were  liable  to  be  involved  if  tradi-- 
tion  be  allowed  to  direct  them.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  use  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
jto  point  out  the  corruptions  which,  chiefly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  monastic  orders,  had  de« 
based  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Bishop 
Fox,  who  had  recently  returned  from  his  mission 
to  tbe  German  Protestants,  seconded  the  Pri- 
lUite's  arguments.  He  assured  the  Convocation, 
that  the  days  in  which  an  ignorant  or  artfiil 
priesthood  could  conceal  the  truth  from  men, 
were  now  at  an  end ;  that  Scripture  was  become  ge- 
nerally accessible ;  that  many  persons,  not  con* 
tented  with  the  versions  of  others,  were  studying 
the  Bible  in  its  original  languages;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  a  vain  imagination  to  sup^ 
pose  the  present  age  liable  to  be  misled  by  those 
seductive  artifices  which  had  hitherto  derived 
iheir  influence  over  the  popular  mind  fromi  fbe 
gross  ignorance  at  one  time  almost  universally 
prevalent " 

These,arguments,  however,  produced  no  con# 
vietion  in  the  minds  of  the  Romish  party,  and  the 
Convocation  continued  to  exhibit  a  picture  of 
ceaseless  contention.  Still  the  Primate  was  not 
discouraged;  nor  did  he  intermit  his  exerticm 
until,  with  this  aid  of  the  royal  influence,  he  had 
persuaded  the  assembled  divines  to  sanction  doe* 

"  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  99^ 
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triaes  such  as.  had  been  long  withhol^en  from  the 
English  people*  The  reformation  of  our  religion 
must  be  dated  from  this  time;  as  the  nfiticmal 
church  now  publicly,  renounced  the  principles  hf 
which  Romanism  has  most  palpably  departed  from 
the  declarations  of  Scripture.  The  Catholic  faith 
was  not^  indeed^  restored  completely  to  i^  purity; 
but  as  much  was  accomplished  as  could  be  rear 
iBonaMy  expected  at  the  outset  of  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  inveterate  errors  and  abuses*  A  debased 
and  pernicious  system  of  belief  had  so  long^  like 
a  baleful  mist^  darkened  the  religious  horizoil  of 
Europe^  that  the  eyes  of  Bore^  were  scarcely  able 
to  endure  at  once  the  bright  effulgence  of  Divine 
truth.  Even  the  Primate^  laborious  and  em- 
lightened  as  he  was^  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith.  Still  less 
was  the  King  prepared  to  surrender  at  discretion 
all  those  prejudices  amidst  which  his  youth  had 
been  nurtured^  and  in  defence  of  which  his  adult 
age  had  been  said  to  have  gained  so  much  merited 
applause*  Cranmer^  therefore^  in  framing  arti^ 
cles  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  the 
Convocation,  was  concerned  to  execute  his  task 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  satisfaction  in  the 
highest  quarter,  and  he  necessarily  did  not,  in 
what  he  prepared  for  others,  outrun  his  own  con- 
viction. In  fact^  he  produced  a  system  of  belief 
which  may  be  designated  as  Lutheran ;  for  such, 
with  perhaps  rather  a  greater  leaning  towards 
Romish  usages  than  the  German  Protestants 
would  have  been  likely  to  approve,  are  the  arti# 

M,2 
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dii^snow  sanctibried  by  the  Convocation^  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  King  ^ 

Of  these  articles^  the  first  declares,  that  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Christian  faith  are  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  briefly  enumerated  in  the  Apos^ 
ttes",  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasiah  Creeds:  all 
doctrine^  at  yariance  with  those  derivable  from 
these  sources,  are  denounced  as  heretical,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  condemned  in  the  .first  four 
general  councils,  viz.  those  of  Nice,  Constanti- 
nople, Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon. 

IL  It  was  taught,  that  Baptism  is  a  sacrament; 
instituted  by  Christ,  "  as  a  thing  necessary  for  the 
attaining  of  everlasting  life ;"  on  which  account 
infants  and  idiots  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  it, 
since,  by  its  means,  they  are  washed  from  the  pol- 
lution of  original  sin ;  that  the  Pelagian  and  Ana- 
baptist opinions  respecting  this  Sacrament  are 
heretical ;  that  adults,  or  young  persons,  having 
the  use  of  reason,  and  desiring  to  be  baptized, 
must  come  prepared  with  penitence  and  faith,  or 

^  '*  These  articles,  as  I  gather  out  of  our  records,  were  devised 
by  the  King  himself,  and  recommended  afterwards  to  the  Con- 
vocation House  hy  Cromwell."  (Herbert,  202.)  However, 
Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  57.)  says,  "  we  have  reason  to  attribute  a 
great  share  therein  (in  the  book  of  articles)  to  the  Archbishop." 
This  indefatigable  author  does  not  mention  his  reason,  but,  inde- 
pendently of  Cranmer's  influence  and  industry,  his  Lutheran  bias 
and. connexions  evidently  point  him  out  as  the  principal  compiler 
of  the  articles.  He,  probably,  submitted  his  draught  to  the 
King  before  its  public  appearance ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  character  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  compiled  chiefly  by 
himself.  ' 
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they  will  miss  the  benefits  of  this  Sacrataent ;  and; 
that  such  as  come  to  the  water  of  Baptism  duly 
f(repared>  are  ^'  newly  regenerated,  and  made  thct 
very  children  of  God  \*' 

\  III.  It  was  asserted  that  penance  is  a  sacrament 
of  Divine  institution^  and  necessary  for  the  attainr 
ment  of  salvation  ^ ;  that  it  consists  of  three  parts! 
— contrition,  confession,  and  ainendjnent  of  life  "^ ; 

ft 

*  This  article  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg ;  in  which  occur  the  following  words :  "  De  Bap- 
tismo  docem,  quod  necessarius  sit  ad  salutem,  tanquam  cere- 
inonia  a  Christo  instituta-r-et  quod,  infantes  sint  baptizandi :  et 
quod,  infantes  per  baptismum  Deo  commendati,  recipiantur  in 
gradam  Dei,  tt  fiant  filii  Dei,— Damnant  Anabaptistas."  (Syl^ 
log.  Confess..  134.)  The  article  as  agreed  to  by  th^  English  di- 
vines is  rather  longer  than  that  presented  at  Augsburg;  but 
the  two  closely  correspond  with  each  other ;  and  the  latter  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  former,  only  it  is  e^cpressed  in  a  mor^ 
difibs^  and  explanatory  form.  -  ? 

^  This  article  has  been  compiled  from  two  in  the  Confession 
of, Augsburg,  viz.  from  the  1 1th  and  from  one  of  the  supple-, 
mentary  articles,  that  De  Confossume.  Perhaps  this  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  consult  the  King's 
prejudices,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  matter  is  thus  made  to  assume 
something  of  a  Romish,  form,  although  it  is  substantially  Pro- 
testant. Cranmer  might  have  been  confirmed  in  affixing  asa^ 
cramental  character  to  penance  by  a  deference  for  the  opinion  of 
Luther,  or  from  an  anxiety  to  restore,  the  ancient  religion  of 
England.  It  is  taught  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily,  that  '*  there 
are  three  holy  things  instituted  of  God  for  the  purgation  of  men 
•—Baptism,  the  JEJucharist,  and  Penitence."     Wheloc*  in  Bed«, 

1^»  ) 

^  The  Augsburg  Confession  declares,  that  the  parts  of  Penir 
tence  are  confession  and  faiths-  The  latter  is  thus  explained :. 
''  Altera  pars  est  fides,  quae  concipitur  ex  Evangelio,  seu  abso« 
lutione>  et  credit  propter  Christum  certo  remitti  peccata  et  con* 
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fiiat  eontrition  is  an  internal  shame  and  sorrcfw  t&t 
sin^  as  the  just  cause  of  God's  displeasure  %  which 
must  he  followed  hy  faith  iii  the  mercy  of  Godj 
and  hy  a  persuasion^  on  the  penitent's  part^  that 
he  is  justified  not  hy  his  own  meritSj^  hut  only  hy 
virtue  of  Christ's  hlood  and  passion ;  that  confess 
sion  to  a  priest^  where  practicable,  is  necessary, 
and  that  sacerdotal  absolution  was  instituted  by 
Christ  as  the  means  of  assuring  the  penitent  of 
God's  grace,  which  entitles  it  to  the  same  degree 
of  respect  as  would  attach  to  God's  own  words  * ; 
find  that  amendment  of  life,  as  discovered  hy 

90latur  consclentiam,  et  ex  terroribus  liberatt  Deinde  sequi  dfm 
bent  boni  fructua  pa^nitentis^,  hoc  est,  obedieDtia  erga  Deum." 
Poplets.  August.  Art,  XI. 

^  "  Primum  docemus  necesHsariam  esse  contritionem,  hoc  est, 
veros  terrpres  et  dolores  animi,  qui  aghoscit  iram  Dei,  et  dolet 
se  peccasse,  et  desinit  mala  perpetrate."    Ibid*  de  Confess. 

*  **  Ideoque  ddcent  nostri  retinendam  esse  in  Ecclestis  priva- 
tam  ab$olutionein,  et  ejus  dignitatem,  et  potestatem  clavium  veria 
et  amplissimis  laudibus  omant,  £t  quod,  voci  illi  EvangeUi, 
quod  ministerio  Ecclesisp  nobis  in  absolutione  adminisbratur,  cre- 
dehdum  sit,  tanquam  voci  de  cfslo  sonanti.  Cum  autem  con- 
fessio  prsebeat  locum  impertiendse  absolutioni  privatiro,  et  litua 
ipse  inteUectum  potestatis  claviujn  et  rpmissionis  peccatonim 
pontfervet  in  populo,  pra^terea  cum  illud  colloquium  magnopere 
prosi^  2|d  mpnendos  et  erudiendos  homines,  diligenter  retinemus 
in  Eccl^iis  confessionem,  9ed  ita  i|t  doceamiis  enum^ationem 
^elictorum  nop  esse  i^ecessariam  jure  divino,  nee  onerandas  esse 
jconscientias  ilia  enumeratione.'*  (Ibid.)  To  this  latter  dause 
there  is  nothing  correspondent  in  the  English  article.  Even  if 
the  Archbishop  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  a  parti- 
cular enumeration  of  sins,  it  is  probable  that  his  sovereign  would 
|iot  have  willingly  disparaged  a  practice  tp  which  be  bad  beeii 
Iiabiiuated  during  his  wh6le  life. 
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prajer,  fasting,  atms-giTing,  and  satisfaction  for 
injuries  commit|;ed,  with  other  works  of  mercy 
and  charity^  is  a  necessary  fruit  of  penance,  wiib- 
out  which  it  will  not  avail  to  salvation,  but  that, 
hy  means  of  these,  the  penitent  will  obtain  both 
everlasting  life,  and  a  mitigation  of  worldly  sufi- 
ferihgs\ 

IV,  A  belief  was  to  be  inculcated,  that,  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  such  as  were  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  are  sensibly,  substantialfy,  and  really  con- 
tailed  under  the  form  and  figure  of  bread  and 
wine :  that,  therefore,  this  Sacrament  ought  to  He 
used  with  all  due  reverence  and  honour;  and  that 
no  man  ought  to  receive  it  without  having  first 
examined  himself,  according  to  the  injunction  of 
St.  Paul^ 

^  The  Augsburg  Confession,  afltes  condemning  a  trust  in  pil- 
grimages, ceremonies,  and  other  canonfical  satisfactions,  for  the 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  thus  pf  oceeds :  ^'^^os 
igitur  non  oneramus  conscientias  satisfactioniblis,  ^ed  illud  dote*' 
mus,  fructus  psenitentiae  necessarios  esse,  obedientiam,  timorem 
Dei,  fidem,  dilectionenn  castitatem,  et  universam  novitatem  Spi« 
ritus  debere  m  nobis  crescere.  Monemus  et  illud,  saepe  punirl 
peccata  etiam  temporalibus  poenis  in  hac  vita,  ttt  David,  Ma- 
nasae,  et  alii  multi  puniti  sunt.  Et  has  poenas  mitigari  docemus 
bonis  operibus,  et  univiersa  poenitentia."  L^^vened^  indeed,  as 
is  the  English  article  throughout  with  Romish  prejudices,  it  evu 
dently  was  compiled  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  Augsburg 
formulary^  and  the  variations  from  this  appear  like  concessions 
upon  points  deemed  of  hiinor  importance. 

*  This  article  is  more  completely  Romish  than  the  former  one, 
because  the  Lutherans  at  Augsburg  went  no  farther  than  to  say, 
that  the  Lord's  body  is  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist.    It  i|b 
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.  y«  Jnatification  was  defiiied  to  mean,  ^  the  re^ 
miBBioR  of  aur  siiu^and  our  aoceptadoa  or  lecon- 
eOiation  into  the  grace  and  &yoiur  of  God;  that 
IB  to  say^  pur  perfect  renoyation  in  Christ*"  This 
state,  it  was  oontinued,  is.  attained  by  means  ctf 
contrition  and  fidth,  joined  with  diarity;  but  it 
was  observed,  these  things  are  not  the  meritorious 
isanses  of  justification,  which  is  the.  bee  gift,  of 
God,  conferred  upon  men  solely  in  oonMderation 
of  the  Saviour's  medtaticm  and  sufferings "" ;  they 
are  the  marks  and  the  fruits  by  which  a  man  will 
necessarily  be  distinguished  who  is  in  the  way  for 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  salvation  ^ 
In  the^e  five  articles  are  contained  those  lead* 


howerer,  wortby  of  remark*  that  no  mention  of  adoration  is 
made.  The  subject  is  only  incidentanyy  as  it  were,  hinted  at. 
**  The  very  self-same  body  and  blood  of  Christ,'*  are  said  **  to  be 
oorporally,  really,  and  in  the  very  subatance,  exhilniedf  distri- 
buted/' &c/  Howeyer,  nothipg  is  said  respecting  the  adoration 
of  the  element^,  nor  is  it  asserted  that,  by  means  of  this  Sacra* 
menty  any  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  dead  is  offered  by  the 
priest.  Therefore,  in  truth,  the  tendency  of  this  article  is  de^ 
ddedly  Iiutheran,  although  its  phraseology  seenfis  rather  to  favour 
the  Romish  notions. 

*  *\  Quanquam,  igitur,  contritio  aliqua  seu  poenitentia  neoesn 
saria  est;  tamen,  sentiendum  est  donari  nobis  remissionem.pec- 
catorum,  et  fieri  nos  ex  injustis  justos,  id  est,  reconciUatos  seq 
acceptos  et  filios  Dei,  gratis,  propter  Christum,  non  propter  dig- 
nitatem pontdtionis,  aut  aliorum  operum  praecedentium  ant  ae* 
quentium.  Sed  fide  hoc  beneficium  accipiendum  est,  qua  cre-i 
dere  nos  oportet,  quod,  propter  Christum  nobis  donentur  remissia 
peocatorum  et  justification'    Confess.  August,  de  Fid. 

'  '*  Promissio  est  universalis,  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  imc^ 
^xsuscitat  ad  fid^m  et  vere  bona  oper2|."    Ibid, 
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ing  principles  of  belief  whiebi?friere  to  hb  made  the 
fbuad&tion  of  such  religious  instrtictioii  as  their, 
spiritual  guides  were  to  dispense  among  tiie 
people.  Viewed  as  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
impdrtant  work  0£  reforming  the  doctrine  of  th« 
English  Churchy  this  summary  must  be  considered 
as  a  very  interesting  document.  The  principles 
inculcated  do^  indeed^  at  times^  wear  sometUng 
of  a  Romish  appearance ;  but  when  they  are  ex-* 
amined^  it  becomes  evident  that  their  origin  and 
tendency  are  pretty  completely  Lutheran.  The 
unqualified  rejection  of  tradition  as  the  ground- 
work of  faiths  was  in  itself  a  m6st  important  ad- 
yuitage  gained  by  the  friends  of  religious  truth : 
it  might  fairly  be  considered  as  counterbalancing 
the  tenderness  towards  usages  long  popular  whicli 
clings  to  the  article  upon  penance  especially. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  wise  to  consult,  in  the 
first  advances  towards  the  restoration  of  ab 
undoubtedly  apostolical  faith,  the  prejudices  of 
men,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  tamr 
pering  with  their  spiritual  welfare,  by  allowing 
them  to  receive  false  doctrine.  By  this  concilia- 
tory process  they  might  be  gradually  weaned 
firom  the  very  doubtful  opinions  long  naturalised 
among  them,  and  at  length  become  duly  sensible 
how  very  far  truth,  unquestionably  divine,  tran-^ 
scends  principles  derived  from  tradition.  Upon 
this  ground  may  be  excused,  perhaps,  the  very 
delicate  hand  with  which  the  old  superstitions  are 
touched  in  five  additional  articles,  ''concerning 
the  laudable  ceremonies  used  in  the  Church."    In 
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AeBe  artides  the  ministers  of  rd%ioii  found  them- 
sdhres  enjoined  to  uphold^  though  with  mitigated 
reverence,  those  pernicious  vanities  which  fotally 
tend  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  men  the  hest  and 
most  important  features  of  the  Christian  faith* 
Thus  designing  clelrgymen  Were  left,  in  a  /great 
measure,  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  sound  doc* 
trines  which  were  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their 
popular  instructicm;  and  still  to  cherish  among 
iheir  congregations  a  love  for  those  relics  of  Pa- 
ganism to  which  they  had  been  habituated. 

By  the  first  of  the  supplemental  articles,  mi* 
nisters  were  enjoined  to  teach,  that  images  might 
properly  remain  in  churches,  especially  the  images 
of  Christ  and  our  Lady,  as  incentives  to  devotion, 
but  not  as  objects  of  religious  worship,  according 
to  ihe  prevailing  usage  of  former  times.  Hence 
kneeling,  or  offering  incense  to  images,  was  cour 
demned  as  leading  to  idolatry  '• 

II.  It  was  to  be  taught,  that  saints  are  to  be  ho- 
noured ;  not,  htfwever,  as  if  those  things  could  be 
obtained  from  them,  which  are  to  be  expecte4 
only  from  God ;  but  rather,  because  they  are  inr 
dividuals  now  in  glory,  who  exhibited  while  on 

*  The  apology  offered  in  this  article  for  bestowing  any  degree 
of  honour  upon  images,  is,  as  all  sueh  attempts  must  he,  a  very 
hne  performance.  It  thus  begins :  **  As  touching  images ;  truth 
it  is,  that  the  same  have  been  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also 
for  the  great  abuses  of  them,  sometime  destroyed  and  put  down. 
*And  in  the  New  Testament  they  have  been  also  allowed,  as  good 
tadhars  do  declare"  Neither  the  passages  of  Scripture,  nor  the 
names  of  the  authors  designated  as  **  goodt"  are  specified.  Luther, 
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earth^a  good  example  to  those  who  shcmM  cone 
after^  especially  in  sufferii^  persecotion  for  the/ 
sake  of  religion  % 

III.  Although  it  was  admitted  that  gnoe,  re- 
mission of  sins^  and  eternal  life,  come  to  men  finom 
God  only,  through  Jesus  Christ,  ^ho  alone  -  is  a 
sufficient  mediator ;  y6t,  it  was  added,  that  pray*- 

it  should  be  reooUectedy  was  not  disposed  to  remove  tke  kttgei 
firom  churches  at  first;  hence,  he  disapproved  the  precipitate 
^al  of  Carlostadt,  who,  during  the  great  Reformer's  seclusion  in 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  incited  the  multitude  to  clear  the  sacred 
edifices  of  these  ornaments.  Mosheim  thus  notices  this  transac- 
tion,  **  Luther  opposed  the  impetuosity  of  this  imprudent  Re- 
^rmer  (Carlostadt)  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  dignity,  and 
wisely  exhorted  him  and  his  adherents  first  to  eradicate  error  from 
the  minds  of  the  people,  before  they  made  war  upon  its  external 
ensigns  in  the  churches  and  public  places ;  since,  the  former  being 
once  removed,  the  latter  must  fall  of  course,  and  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  lasting 
fimits."  This  representation  of  Luther's  views,  as  to  some  of  the 
externals  of  the  established  worship,  will,  probably,  furnish  a 
due  to  much  of  Cranmer's  conduct  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  pri- 
macy. His  endeavours  were  unremittingly  directed  towards  the 
storing  of  the  popular  mind  with  sound  principles ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  thought,  that,  during  the  process  of  imparting  solid  in^ 
formation  to  the  people,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tfeat  their  mere 
superstitions  with  considerable  indulgence.  This  feeling  evi- 
dently actuated  the  principal  compiler  of  the  articles  mentioned 
|dK>ve.  The  first  five,  which  define  the  great  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  are  decidedly  Lutheran :  the  last  five,  which  treat 
of  externals  in  religious  worship,  are  such  as  a  moderate  Romanist 
will  find  somewhat  endurable. 

*■  Possibly  this  passage  might  have  been  inserted  from  the 
hint  supplied  by  the  following  words:  ''Constantia  roartyrum 
veterum  nunc  quoque  confirmat  animos  piorum.*'  Confess.  Au- 
gust, Art,  XXI. 
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11^.  to.  saints  is  '^  very  laudable,"  for  the  pHr^ose/ 
of  engaging  them  to  pray  for  us  and  with  us  V 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  prevent  this  ptaotice 
firoin  degen^ating  into  superstition,  it  was  to  be 
tai^ht  that  one  saint  is  not  mcMre  powerful  than* 
another,  and  that  particular  saints  do  not  patron 
nize  particular  things.  It  was  also  said,  that  the 
holidays  in  honour  of  particular  saints  ought  still 
to  be  observed  ^'unto  God,  in  memory  of  him 

^  The  following  form  is  supplied  for  tliis  purpose :  ''  All  holy 
a&gels  and  saints  in  heaven  pray  for  us  and  with  us,  to  the  Fa- 
ther, that  for  his  dear  Son  Jesu  Christ  his  sake,  we  msiy  have, 
grace  of  him,  and  remission  of  our  sins,  with  an  earnest  purpose 
(not  wanting  ghostly  strength)  to  observe  and  keep  his  holy 
commandments,  and  never  to  decline  again  from  the  same  unto 
our  lives  end.'*  It  is  added :  ^'  In  this  manner  we  may  pray  to. 
our  Lady,  to  St.  John  Baptist,  or  to  any  other  saint  particularly." 
Beyond  this  probably  no  well-informed  member  of  the  Romish 
Church  would  feel  inclined  to  defend  any  reference  to  saints. 
But  although  the  worship  pf  defunct  individuals  may  be  dis- 
claimed, and  the  invocation  of  them  only  defended,  it  will  natu- 
rally occur  to  every  attentive  reader  of  Scripture,  when  thinking 
upon  this  subject,  that  he  never  read  ii\  that  volume  which  alone, 
can  give  such  information,  of  any  mediator  or  intercessor  ifor 
man  except  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  has  discovered  nothing, 
in  God's  recorded  communications  to  men,  which  will  enable  him 
to  judge  as  to  whether  departed  spirits,  whatever  may  be  their 
excdlence,  have  any  knowledge  of  things  passing  upon  the  earth. 
The  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Art.  XXI.)  thus  excellently  treats, 
this  subject:  ''Taxanda,  et  ex  Ecclesia  prorsus  ejicienda  est 
consuetudo  invocandi  sanctos  homines  qui  ex  hac  vita  decesse- 
runt,  qvia  hie  mos  glortam  soli  Deo  debitam  transfert  ad  ho« 
mines,  tribuit  mortuis  omnipotentiam,  quod  sancti  aspiciant 
motus  cordium,. tribuit  item  mortuis  officium  mediatoris  Christie 
et  haud  dubie  obscurat  gloriam  Christi." 
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and  his  saints,**  except  in  such  cases  as  the 

or  the  ordinary  ishould  give  directions  to  the 

Qontr^try. 

IV.  The  people  were  to  he  instructed,  that  ce- 
remonies were  not  to  be  condemned  and  rejected^ 
but  continued  on  account  of  their  mystical  signi- 
fication, and  of  tlieir  utility  in  raising  the  minds 
of  men  to  God ;  that  thus  holy  water  reminds  us 
of  our  baptism,  and  of  the  sprinkling  of  Christ's 
blood ;  holy  bread,  of  the  sacramental  elements^ 
and  of  our  union  with  the  Saviour ;  the  procQSr 
sipn  of  candle-bearers  on  Candlemas-day,  of  the 
spiritual  light  derived  from  Christ ;  the  giving  of 
ashes  on  Ash- Wednesday,  of  penance,  and  of  our 
mortality ;  the  carrying  of  palms  on  Palm-Sundayi 
of  our  desire  for  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  our 
hearts,  as  he  once  entered  into  Jerusalem;  the 
creeping  to  the  cross,  and  the  kissing  it,  with  the 
-setting  up  of  the  sepulchre  on  Good-Friday,  of 
our  obligations  to  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 
Besides  these  ceremonies,  the  people  were  to  be 
taught  still  to  respect  exorcising,  hallowing  of 
fonts,  and  other  such  usages  of  the  Established 
Church. 

V.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  charitable,  brought  to 
our  notice  by  the  book  of  Maccabees  %  recom-! 

^  %  Maccabees  xii«  d9y  et  seq.  ad  fin.  That  prayers  for  the  dead 
receive  some  countenance,  such  as  it  is,  from  these  passages,  can? 
not  be  denied;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Maccabees  misunderstood  the  act  which  he  has  described ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  he  has  made  a  reflection  upon  it,  which  is 
not  very  intelh'gible,  and  which  is  wholly  unwarranted  either  bji; 
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mended  by  ^5  divers  ancient  doctoi^/  and  ^'an 
usage  whksh  hath  continued  in  the  church  so 

Aft  ooniuct  of  J4icla8^  or  by  the  words  of  uny  genuine  Scrip^Mre< 
Boan  PrideaAix»  (Coonespon,  II.  171.)  after  relating  that  several 
Jews  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  fought  successfully  by  Judas 
Maccabeus  with  Gorgias,  thus  continues  :  ''  The  next  day  fol- 
lowing, going  forth  to  bnry  such  of  their  brethren  as  were  slain 
kk  the  battle,  thej  (the  soldiers  of  Judas)  found  about  every  one 
of  them  some  of  the  things  that  had  been  dedicated  to  the  idols 
of.  the  heathens,  which,  though  taken  by  them. among  the  spoils 
of  that  war,  were  forbidden  by  the  law  to  be  kept  by  them^ 
(Deut.  vii.  £5,  26.)  whereby  perceiving  for  what  cause  God  had 
given  tihem  to  be  slain,  Judas  and  all  his  company  gave  praise 
onto  Him,  and  humbly  offered  up  their  prayers  for  the  pardon  of 
4he.sin.  And  then,  making  a  collection  through  the  whole 
camp,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand  drachms,  sent  it  to  Jeru^ 
salem  to  provide  sin-offerings  there  to  be  offered  up  for  the  ex^ 
plating  of  this  offence ;  that  wrath  for  it  might  not  fall  upon  the 
Whole  congregation  of  Israel,  as  it  had  in  the  case  of  Achan.'' 
(Josh,  vii.)  From  this  statement  of  the  case,  it  appears  that  the 
act  of  Judas  was  not  intended  as  a  benefit  to  the  dead,  but  to  the 
living.  This  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the  ' 
Apocryphal  compiler,  obscure  and  blundering  as  it  is.  He  saysg 
ver.  41,  42.  "  All  men,  therefore,  praising  the  Lord,  the  righte-< 
otts  Judge,  who  had  opened  the  things  that  were  hid,  betook 
themselves  unto  prayer,  and  besought  him,  that  the  sin  com^ 
mitted  might  be  wholly  put  out  of  remembrance."  This  passage 
relates  a  fact;  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  clearly  describes  the 
anxiety  of  the  suppliants  to  avert  from  the  whole  Israelitish  race 
the  punishment  which  had  justly  fallen  upon  a- band  of  degene-* 
rate  Jews.  The  writer  has  aflerwards  chosen  to  subjoin  some 
obscure  fimcies  of  his  own,  which  are  certainly  not  unworthy  of 
the  Vatican ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguity  which  dings 
to  his  relation,  the  superstitious  reveries  of  some  nameless  Jews, 
ought  surely  to  be  deemed  an  authority  much  too  slight  for  a 
Cbrisdan  to  found  his  belief  upon  it  in  a  matter  of  some  import 
Cance* 
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many  years^  even  from  the  beginning/*  to  pray 
tor  souls  departed ;  therefore  the  people  were  to 
be  taught^  that  '*  no  man  4)ught  to  be  grieved 
with  the  continnance  of  this  practice/'  nor  wifli 
seeing  the  dead  recommended  to  the  divine  mercy 
by  means  of  masses  and  exequies.  But  it  was 
added,  as  neither  the  name  nor  the  description  of 
the  place  to  which  departed  souls  are  consigned, 
is  ascertainable  from  Scripture,  nothing  positive 
upon  these  subjects  ought  to  be  determined  by 
then,  but  that  they  should  content  themselves 
with  recommending  their  deceased  friends  to  the 
mercy  of  God.  Nor  was  a  belief  to  remain  un-* 
contradicted  of  the  efficacy  formerly  assigned  to 
pardons  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  of  masses 
said  in  particular  places,  for  the  relief  of  departed 
ispirits. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  articles  renders^ 
it  sufficiently  plain  why  they  were  carried  through 
the  Convocation  with  so  much  difficulty,  for  they 
in  eSect  deny  the  principles  of  Romanism,  and 
leave  nothing  of  that  system  uncondemned  but 
snch  ceremonies  and  trifles  as  must  soon,  if  left 
to  themselves,  sink  into  total  contempt  among  all 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  good  information. 
Kor  could  it  have  escaped  an  individual  of  ordi- 
nary discernment  who  examined  them,  that  the 
first. five  articlesy  which  pretty  plainly  inculcate 
Lutheran  tenets,  are  supported  by  references  to 
Scripture,  and  are  generally  conceived  in  clear 
and  satisfactory  terms;  whereas  the  last  five, 
which  profess  to  uphold  some  of  the  externals  of 
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the  established  worship,  are  dogmatical  and  ohr 
acure.  The  concessions  made  to  Romish,  prejur 
dices  were  thus  rendered  of  very  little  real  valu^ 
and  on  this  account  the  exertions  of  the  Primate 
and  his  party  would  probably,  if  unbacked  by  the 
king's  influence,  have  failed  to  prevail  with .  the 
Convocation  \  But  Henry's  known  concurrence 
IB  the  Archbishop's  views  at  last  overcame  the 
repugnance  of  the  Romanists ;  and  to  this  docu- 
ment, accordingly,  were  appended  the  signatures 
of  Cromwell,  of  the  two  archbishops,  of  sixteen 
bishops,  of  forty  abbots  and  priors,  and  of  .fifty 
archdeacons  and  proctors  \ 

A  copy  of  these  articles,  thus  authenticated, 
was  submitted  to  the  King,  who,  after  having 
made  some  corrections  in  them  to  meet  his  parti7 
cular  views  \  ordered  them  to  be  published  in  hi» 

• 

^  "  On  the  11th  of  July,,  the  book  concerning  the  articles  of 
faith,  and  the  ceremonies,  was  brought  in  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  was  signed  by  both  Houses.  These  were  also  signed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Duresme/'  Bar- 
net,  Hist.  Ref.  HI.  181. 

*  Bishop  6ardiner*8  signature  is  not  appended  to  these,  arti- 
cles. The  other  episcopal  signatures  which  are  wanting,  are 
those  of  Carlisle  and  Llandaff.  The  former  of  these  sees  was 
then  held  by  John  Kite.  To  the  latter  had  been  preferred,  in 
1516,  a  Spanish  Dominican  friar,  named  Oeorge  de  Atheqiia^ 
who  came  into  England  with  Catharine  of  Aragon.  ProbaUy 
this  prelate  might  be  abroad.  In  l5S7f  Robert  .Holgate  was 
made  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  % 

'  •**  There  are  several  draughts  of  these  articles  that  are  in  se- 
veral  places  corrected  by  the  King's  own  hand ;  some  of  the  cor- 
rections are  very  long  and  very  material.*'  Bumeti  Hi8t«  Ref. 
III.  181. 
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Bante^  as  a  standai'd  of  doctrine  for  the  directi<Hi 
of  the  clergy.  This  document  was.  thus  desig-. 
Bated :  "  Articles,  devised/by  the  King's  Highne^ 
to  stable  ^Christian  quietness  and  unity  among 
the  people."  The  preface  to  this  compilation  is 
ah  address  from  Henry  to  his  r,  subjects  ;.and^ 
among,  other  things.  Tie  says  in  it>  that  ''  he  .was 
constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  work,  and 
to  conceive  certain  articles  ^."  Upon  the  merits 
of  the  work  after  it  had  been  published,  great  he^ 
sitation  prevailed. throughout  the  country.  Nei- 
ther pirty  'was  satisfied  ^.  For  although  the  Pro* 
testants  were  rejoiced  to  '  fiiid  that .  traditions, 
popes,  and  councils,  were  ho  longer  to  thrust  into 
the  back  ground  God's  undoubted  Word;  yeft 
they  could  not  avoid  lamenting,  that  auricular 
confession,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  retaining 
of  images,  with  many  superstitious  rites  and  cere^ 
monies,  were  still  supported  by  authority.  Nor 
could  such  of  them  as  had  adopted  Zuingle's  opi« 
nion  of  the  Eucharist  \  feel  satisfied  with  merely 
seeing  no  mention  made  of  the  adoration  of  the 
elements,  or  of  the  propitiatory  character  attri-* 
buted  by  Romanists  to  the  mass,  when  they  found 
that  transubstantiation  was  maintained  in  tl^e 
most  unequivocal  manner.    On  the  other  hswd^ 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  6d« 

*»  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  338. 

'  From  accounts  of  prosecutions  for  heresy  instituted  about 
this  time,  it  appears  that  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  was  taught  by 
many- English  Reformers.     See  Strype,  Ecci.  Mem.  I.  ch.  36. 

VOL.  II-  .  N 
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tiitt^ll6»feli;^^  otm^mg  tint  ilia  iteift  grovMbr 
of  ;iiMfir  Mth  w«rtf  t^tn  Jfwty^  purgfAiOf  placeA 
itt  «iMi|deAM»  HMerliiill^^^lteiF  peaidmi^  eninte^' 
iWliiAtt  ot  the  SMraisMttto  omHted,  and  Bonie  f€ 
IbefBt  tiMM  ipopiitof  stpeistitions  expressly  (^onK 
dMQUedy  were  i^erf  far  frow  being  eontmoted  witte 
Ito  veetlgeg^  humeviMfft  as^  tiiey  irer^  lif  tlie  alii 
sijfstem,  wiikb  iirere  allowed  to  remain^  But  al* 
tboi]^  tliese^  at^les  gave  fail  satisfaction  to  nei^ 
ihAr  paityy  tliey  were  ? eiceived  witk  fiur  greater 
eerdialitf  by  the  Protestants  than  by  die  Papiiris^ 
Tbo  fi»ma  felt  that  they  had  gained  a  decided 
Yietofy  over  their  adtersariea ;  the  latter,  UnA 
fli^  hiad'  barely  eaca|)^d  from  a  ^<>inplete  ov^^* 

fte^re  the  Convoeation  was  dismissed,  Henry 
detertttiiied  npdn  availing  hie^etf  of  its  authorit  j^ 
itt  etdet  to  excuse  an  ineoiisisleiiey  which  he  wasf 
about  tot  ooBMiif*  in  ihe  eaiKer  stagee  of  his  dis^ 
p«eie  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  had  appeakrii 
fird^  l9ie^  Fope  to  a  graeral  eimncfl.  Arrange^ 
ioetifil^  were  now  midcing  for  the  meetibg  at  Man* 
tua  of  an  assembly  bearing  that  naihe,  which  Was 
io  commence  ks  sittings  in  the  next  year.  Bert 
Ao  King  had  no  longer  much  remoit  to  desire 
thie  mode  «f  regulating  his  ecdesiastleal  afRkinii 
nor  could  he  feel  any  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
a  deliberative  body,  assemblied  at  a  great  dhttanice 
from  his  dominions,  and  in  a  situation  which  could 
hardly  fail  of  proving  an  advantageous  theatre  foi^ 
the  intriguer  of  his  moat  dangerous  enemiei,  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.    He,  therefore,  wished  to 
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W  loj^nssMd  ivitii  apktHible  et^use  f«i«  reif acting 
kis  fbr JDO^  appeal;  itnd  Ml  |«tly  ffaought^  ih«t 
one  donM  not  be  «u]^iplied  hi  utif  iamh^r  so  pi-oM^ 
per  ai^  by  Wb  w»n  clergy  in  C^otsdtiou^  Ad^ 
eordn^y,  cm  thd  Mi^t  day  of  tbdf  «e«Kitoft  ^  Bi^shop 
Vox,  of  Herefordi  salbtnitted  t&  th^  ti^  Hous^ 
tivd  Kingfs  reM(ms  for  declining  to  take  any  part 
in  the  expected  proceedings  at  Mantua^  Upoit 
these  rewons  the  clergy  Were  required  to  e^xpreat 
theit  o{)inioA  ^  4nd  they  determined  ihst  hid  If  a^ 
larty  Imght  to  triedt  tli^  proposi^  council  i/iith 
total  mgleet.  A  declaration  of  the'^rounds  nport 
which  they  had  come  to  this  deciiiiony  was  th^tf 
df!awli  tip  and  (tuthehtiedted  by  tbe  sign8H;«tfes  of 
<iii  Vicar-general,  of  the  Archbishop^  bt  fourteeift 
biihopv,  mi  of  fbrty^niti^  abbots,  priors,  and  infe^ 
ttor  dei^gynfeh  belonging  i6  th€ provinee  oftim^ 
terhmy^  In  subslance/  tMs  docnment  &dmils  tMf 
henefits  to  be  expected  frdm  an  nne:xce;^t}6ntfbM 
gmeml  eoiiiicily  andexpoMs  the  evils^  which  cotild 
iioli  Ml  to  flow  frofidt  an  nsstiiiMy  undet^  that  hame^ 
eofKwkei  horn  |iarty  PioA  secular  Aftotives.^  Mtei 
tiiia  m6f0duction  k  was  sfetted,^  that  it  k  neces^ 
maty  ti  Aet^mime  ba  whom  is  vested  the  right  of 
-eaffing  m  gemfitA  dcmncil ;  the  rea^ns  whieh  led 
Mr  ike  adoption^^  of  meh  a  measure,  whethei^  the/ 
tmder  it  i^fdi^pensablcr  or^  not ;  th^  jnigeit  Wh^ 
arer  to  deeido  the  ^n^^ki^iS'  proposed  folr  discus^ 


t 

_* 


•infy  ib.  (Pafer,  9S9!S.)  fUe  J>arliaittent  had  teen  diV- 
•otved  two  days  before ;  "  beginning  the  eighth  of  June,  and 
ending  the  eighteenth  of  Irify  aext.fblafuring."    Herbert,  202. 
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sioti ;  the  course  of  proceeding ;  and  the  subjects 
pt  dejiate*  As  to  the  fii^t  of  these  mattars,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  Convocation,  that  neither  the  Pope^ 
nor  any  one  prince,  ^possesses  the  right  of  con- 
vokii^  a  general  council,  but  that  such  an.assem^ 
bly  can  only  meet  .with  the  concurrence  of  all 
Christian  princes  ^  Upon  the  other  points,  the 
expression  of  an. opinion  appears  to  have  been 
deemed  superfluous.  It  was  the  Pope  alone  who 
had  pretended  to  convoke  a  council  at  Mantua ; 
and  it  being  determined  that  his  authority  was 
insujQlcient  for  ^ny,  such  purpose,  it  was  evidently 
imnecessary  to  discuss,  the  course  proper  to' be 
pursued  in  an  assembly  not  at  ^  all  likely  to  be 
convened  under  circumstances  pronounced' indls* 
pensable  for  the  validity  of  its  proceedings.  Ao- 
cprdingly, .  after  the  Convocation  had  thus  dish 
ppsed  of  the  question  proposed  for  its  consddera* 
tion,  it  ;was  immediately  dissolved. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  ^heif,  as  ap« 
pears  from  the  instrument.  Popish,  idtrigues  had 
plunged  a  great  part  of  England  into  dvil  com* 
motions,  a  manifesto  was  published,  ^detdling  dt 
.'considerable  length  the  King's  motivjes  in  difi- 
regarding  the  preparations  for  the  proposed  Man* 
tuan  council.  This  state^paper  exposes,  in  forcible 
l«*^ag€!j  the  folly  <of  expecting  that  any  good 
c«n:arise  to  the  Christiaai  Church  from  the  pro-- 
ceedings  of  any  assembly  under  the  Pontiff's  con- 
trol.   From  a  body  thus  situated^  it  was  said. 


'  Herbert,  liOd. 
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notMng  couki  be  antidpatedy  btit  that  •no  stbiw^' 
would,  be  left  unturned;  no  fraud,  imposture; 
craft,  tricky  deceit,  iniquity,  intrigue,  bribery,' ot 
hypocrisy,- unemployed,  for  the  purpose  of  con$o^ 
lidating  and  establishing  the '  tyranny  of  Papal 
Rome.  Determined  therefore,  as  he  was,  oonti*^ 
nued^  the  King,  to  hold  no  int^courae  with  thaf 
man,  (as  the  Pope  was  rather  uncburteoiuslyjde8ig<^ 
nated,)  he  meant,  to  send  no  minister  to  the  pro^ 
posed  .council,  nor  would  he  have  even  noticed  it, 
had  it  not:  been  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  his  con-' 
duct'  in  the  eyes  of  all  well'-meaning  persons^ 
For  their  satisfaction,  then,  he  protested,  that  the 
right  of  convoking  a  general  council  is  vested  in 
the*  potentates  of  Christendom  ccmjointly ;  that 
the  Pope>  havings  no  just  claim  to  greater  powe^e^ 
than  any  other  prelate,  has  no  authority  whatever 
ta  summon  such  a  body ;  that  his  object  in  assum* 
ing  such  Mr  authority,  is  to  usurp  a  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  men  by  means  of  nefarious  tra« 
ditibns,  and  to  establish  a  primacy  upon  false 
grounds ;  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
then,  existing,  no  general  council  could  meet  witli 
safety,  or  deliberate  with  freedom ;  that  Mantuar 
was  particulariy  unsuited  for  the  end  proposed; 
because  completely  under  papal  influence;  and' 
that  PbxlI,  actuated  by  personal  hostility  towards 
the  Xing,  had  endeavoured  by  every  means  td 
send,  not  peace  upon  the  earth,  but  a  sword.  But 
although  it  was  stated  these  considerations  would 
certainly  prevent  England  from  sending  my  dele- 
gates to  Mantua,  and  from  respecting  any  decrees 
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ivfaidi  might  eaMti^te  fiqnii  Aat  phif»f  41^  Kiu^ 
pfofbni^d  hi$  wi|Hii^e(s  to  opni  a  negooiitlimi 
ifar  ^he  awepiHjr  of  i^  dd^Memtm  liody^  Mrlj  m^ 
pnsentiag  aU  bn^niriies  of  tli^  C3iiin:h«  iftoieyeff 
ihe  aniveisdi  ffci^atipn  af  Cfarisiiiaii  pioooi 
phouU  Trader  mck  a  pfofeot  feasflile  % 
:  Befar0  Giaaa^er  tad  Us  InrellireQ  irare  ffflonrad 
tp  roUiirii  to  thdr  vespeotiyq  dkic68e9#  tl|e  Kiag 
yequived  their  asMotaime  in  fumishii^  « i^^y  to 
tfk  vjol!^  a^d  iiidficeiit  attadc  niade  upon  hba  by 
Iwr  kitMiBwi^  Reginald  ¥^q\  Aa  Henrjr  entoiH 
tMoed  i^t  Qne  time  great  peraonal  legwd  for  tUo 
aeiKdar^  and  a  big^  opimoq  itf  hja  takats,  he  had 
he^  If  pry  annooa  to  win  his  i^pprofaation  font  the 
rftrio^fi  reforms  which  had  been  acoon^idifd  fak 
^  pugUsli  (^hiiroh.  Bat  ?ole«  in  his  lQi)g  veAw 
jtoMO  ahroadj,  ifeins  to  hiiye  eonlfraeted  %  diapo^ 
sitkm  to  believe  every  cqhwiDy  oirff idatoi  tat  the 
^pQjudiee  of  his  royal  bene&ptor,  and  to  have  heei) 
iBunovaldy  confirmed  iq  all  the  prejiuUeea  of  hl| 
educatioo:  hepce  qo  argi|ments  or  perspasiona 
could  induce  him  to  i^plaud  the  emandpation  of 
his  country  from  the  interference  and  eacactions  of 
certain  Italiao/s,  who  had  attained  the  sumn^t  off 
the  dencal  profession*  £Snce,  however^  hff  wmi 
etiH  It  ycpong  man^  and  had  acqpiired  the  npiit«t 
tjon  of  possessing  more  than  an  wdinary  share  of 
intdligeace  and  capdouTj  Heiu^  naturally  thought 

■  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  64, 
f  Colliery  Reoordsi  II.  SS. 
.   ^  ^9  wa»  thirijr-fiui  y^v$  of  net ^ 


Ba^  luid  inriirbtit  •  tnwi  in  l4itili»  fiir  ib^  pmc 
pfiM  of  jjwtoyiiig  tiKajk  the  P^tl  .wij^wmMgr  l9  « 
toene  uswrpiili^B^  aild  illMt  itt«  jsiq^efnwjtf  fitC  t^ 
«cowft  YQMcfaes  to  ecelMia«^«d  cwiiixk  Ttin  pfteiM 
flhiBvt^  tibot  tke  Pop«i  icttraiali  iioAtice  iJuair  «l«ipMff 
ftom  Son^plwre  riglMajf  wuJMntoPcb  Md  tlw(  119 
9asdi  olaiaM  wen  mfx  hcwd  ^f  iki  |^  etrimr  1^ 
riocb  of  eoefeaiaatieal  Ant^^tu^,  \%  Ipi  fticl  trir*^^ 
thiMt  tbftPope  c«A  BO  mot e  nwke  goio4  hi9  iHMtoii>- 
siotts  to  jiunMi^Mm  over  JBi^latid*  tibtftnth^Aiotl}*- 
bisbf^  of  Conterlrary  eouU  oatebUsh  ninnkir  {^^ 
fanBums  cnnet  Rmtt•^  Tins  ticiwi»  ^|;k  90t9« 
«tbnr  ^ecM  «f  a  like  idndQ04qr^  war?  ttWMWiJifM 
t»  P4te  bjr  tho  Ktiq^d  oid«r«  m^  m  Istiaifi^fMl 
finon  CxoiBVtIil  tbat  hni  Majftttf  wiHdd  be  glfti  (9 
iMftiYe  his'  Hnginn'a  «airiid  ototti<Mi  MpoQ  tilMi 
MBtten  handitd  in  flienb  WImi  (tU»  ooqwhm^ 
catifOB  «Briv«d^  <te  distitigaislied  chuntbioM  wm 
•4  iUy^lDa^  a  asat  lunr  Venice,  btlMguiir  ^  bil 
friend  Ptriiiii.  He  wad  not  unprepared  fiw  reNn»» 
i«g  Ml  ftnawor  ta  tbe  Vinur-geneNJ,  bavi«g  •!» 
i«ady  fKwnpqiktd  in  part  a  treatise  on  tbeymtyrf 
tbeCbureb*  Tbis  pieco  be  now  fini^wd*  seodiKg 
It  in  it9  j^gtfHfi,  dieet  bjr  sbeet,  to  bi»  figlen^ 
Contareni  and  Priuli,  tben  at  Rome.  They  were 
aatonirirad  at  the  boldness  of  invective  wbieh  1^ 
through  their  acquaintance's  perfonnance ;  and  ff 

^  Ri.  Sampson,  Orat*  Strype,  Ecd.  Mem.  I*  Appendizi  X^t* . 
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tfce]f  were  nieii  0f  anyi  discerBmetit^  tliey  coQiil 
hardly  fail  of  obserying  how  often  the  roughest 
tempers  are  maskcid  by  a.  smooth  e'xteriw.  How* 
ever  that  may  be^  it^is  certain  thai  they  did  not 
omit  to  represent  the  dangeris  in  which  Pole  would 
j^robably  involye  both  himself  and '  his  &mily,  if 
he  should  venture  to  send  such  a  mass  of  person* 
alities  beyoad  the  circle  of  his  most  intimate  asso* 
eiates.  These  considerations^  the  princely  En« 
glfehman  replied^  had  not  escaped  his  own  notice; 
but  that^  as  the  King  had  been  sadly  spoiled  1^ 
flatterers^  it  was  not  his  intention  to  approach 
him  under  any  character  so  disreputable*  Not* 
withstanding,  however,  that  the^  authbr^s  sdf-«coh- 
ceit  never  appears  to  have"  deserted  him  until  he 
had  completed  his  work,  he  thea  shewed  signs  of 
feeling  soine  misgivings.  Contareni  desired  per- 
mission to  submit  the  piece  to  the  Pope:  are- 
quest  which  Pole  refused,  under  the  ricBculous 
plea,  that  his  Holiness  could  not'  spare  the  time 
reqiiisite  for  doing  justice  to  his  performance  ">; 
At  last,  after  some  apprehensions  upon  the  score 
of  his  family,  this  model  of  all  that  is  ami^le^  ae* 
cordmg  to  Romish  authors,  ventured  upon  the 
perilous  ei^eriment  of  sending  his  treatise  to 
England,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  requested,  that  some  individual  should 

^  **  But  his  unwillingness  arose  from  an  appieliensioQ  that  it 
night  be  known  in  England  that  a  work  which  he  had  addressed 
to  the  King,  had,  contrary  to  all  order,  been  first  sent  to  the 
Pope."  Hist,  of  Reginald  Pole,  by  Thomas  Phillips,  Oxford, 
1764'. 
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be  emjdbyed  by  bis  Miijesty  to  reaA  the  brook;  fo]> 
the  sake  of  fundiBhiiig  him  wiih  such  an  ^uxonnt 
of  its  contents  as  might  appeftr  advisable.  For 
this  delicate  office,  he  begged  leave  to  recommend 
Tunstall>  Bisliop  of  Durham '.  "The  recommen-^ 
dation  was  not  disregarded :  Tunstall  wa^  desired 
ta  read  this  specimen  of  Anglo^ItaUan  temper  and 
abilities.  He  did  read  it ;  jso  did  Pole^s  fz$end, 
Starky,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  royal  chap* 
lains ' ;  and  both  these  readers  arose  from,  perus*-^ 
ing  the  tissue  of  slander  and  scurrility/ which  they 
found  presented  to  their  view,  disgusted  and 
amazed.      ^ 

This  work,  so  decisive  of  the  writer^s  clainistov 
posthumous  respect,  is  comprized  in  four  books  ^ 

'  This  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  of  Pole's  to  Tunstall.*^ 
Strype,  EccL  Mem.  h  Appendix,  306. 

H  '  "  There  was  ooe  llionias  Starky,  a  leariied  9nd  ingeDiovuD 
man,  called  in  by  Cromwell,  lately  in  some  service  abput  the 
King,  (iq  quality  of  his  chaplain,  if  I  mistake  not,)  who  was  an 
old  friend  and  dear  acquaintance  of  Pole*s,  and  had  been  with 
him  in  Italy,  and  there  left  him ;  and  professed  to  love  Pole  bet- 
ter than  his  brother."  •  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  ht^l. 

'  *'  The  work,  (says  he)  is  divided  into  four  books :  Jn  the.  first 
of  these,  I  refute  the  supremacy  the  King  has  taken  upon  him- 
self, and  a  treatise  wrote  in  defence  of  it,  which,  by  his  orders, 
was  sent  me  from  England.  The  second  asserts  the  prerogatives 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  answers  the  objections  made  against  it. 
In  the  third,  I  sound  in  the  King's  ear  the  voice  which  the  guilt- 
less blood  he  has  shed,  and  the  horror  of  his  other  actions,  raises 
up  to  Heaven  against  him.  Having  thus  discharged  what  I 
ewe d  to  truth  and  my  country's  welfare ;  in  the  last  part  I  cast 
myself  at  the  King's  feet ;  I  conjure  him  .to  take  in  good  part 
what  I  had  wrote,  as  it  proceeded  from  zeal  and  afiection ;   and 
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#f  widob  Ike  Haw  fint  vn  vgumeiitotive*  %hg 
iborth  is  cbiiij  filM  wiA  apologies  fi»f  tbe  yii^ 
gar  acriiiMmy  bf  ito  praqvAom.  la  tihiw»^  .Heniy 
was  ebM'god  witk  vvnotkig  «oimaK|QiBi  sepses  m(JiI^ 
confimndii^  tke  .e«el9HMti<»}  with  the  oMt 
p0ww,  tilings  aa  widely  ftparl;  as  beft¥9^  and 
aartii ;  with  insenaibiHi^  to  ti^  digaity  ^  the 
priesthood,  a  character  far  traoseeading  that  of 
Myalty.  After  these  prelimiaaries,  the  Kin^  was 
iafaniied>tiiat  his  conduct  was  worse  than  l^t  of 
Nathan  and  Abiram;  that  he  waa  like  jLnctfer; 
<hak  he  had  begnn  his  aasiuned  p^pgatiileate  by 
shedding  innocent  blood ;  that  not  a  drop  of  ee^ 
lestialdew,  or  gyaee>  was  V^  in  his  miad;  and 
t^hat  he  was  hamased  1^  a  worse  sj^rit  than  that 
which  vexed  Saul.  Pole  then  threatened  his  royal 
kinsman  with  the  impending  vengeance  of  Hea- 
ven; complained  that  tiie  Pope  was  called  Bish^ 
of  Rome,  not  Viear  of  Christ ;  that  he  was  said  to 
have  no  more  power  in  England,  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  in  Rome ;  that  vicious 
l^ontiffs  had  been  considered  to  weaken  the  clalma 
of  their  office  to  apostolical  {Nriviisgea ;  aad  that 
the  English  should  have  abolished  the  papal  po  W6r, 
a  sin  worse  than  that  of  the  Israelites  in  demand* 
ing  a  King,  and  likely  to  be  more  severely  pu* 
nished.    If»  he  continued,  these  abuses  are  not 

m  this  acc9Wi  (o  »mm  o^  tf  ws  wh^re  I  pflem  lo  ^|p«€4 
(^Qie  boiiodit  whid^  i^iistoiii  haa  preiaril)9d  to  fubjaou  vheq^ 
|bisy  treat  with  tb^ir  prince. — ^Tfiia  ia  the  account  which  he  gave, 
the  Emperor  of  |ha  p^forqw»ce«  s^me  y«pM»  «i^  it  wa9  fioiahr 


ifMnoy«4»  tb«  Iqwgly  pow^  (imglit  l»  Iw  4»»trf9^ 

u  Hie  head  of  tjie  Cb9¥Q)i,  )»  t^  »m^yftty^ 

Qod  18  ]»^  f>f  tbQ  wQidd  $  m4,  timvS^e^tkm 
ieb»  deny  the  Ftp*!  m^hQn*,y,  ^e»d  not  Mr«nAqr  if 
Ibe  earth  should  y«W9  a^d  aw^pw  them  9f,  m  il 
didthe9edit)Qti9cq^]99»ny  pf  ILorob-  After  thc^ 
gftwplea  ef  AngU^lMw  ppJiteiiesB,  the  ^ifi^lm, 
9Q  &in«d  f9ir  fiQwtmj,  j^eoeded  to  descent  upcm 
Hemy'9  domestic  pq^ey.  Thp  4AYQxm  frw»  C«r 
fthariQe  w««  desired  merfdy  t9  ^riitify  hiiB  M^r 
jesty's  lu8t ;  Mary  Bq)^«  bftd  be9^  h}^  ooncvhiaei 
therefore^  in  marryi^  Anse^  the  law^  pro^U^tiiig 
tlie  manriage  of  siatera,  hlid  been  yio)a|ted  i  tb# 
poof  were  oppre«aed;  tl^  nebUity  treated  M^itH 
injustice;  persons  of  the  lowest  oingio  were  rami 
to  the  highest  digcdties ;  the  snpjrewaoy  ww  an*- 
nexed  to  the  crown,  beeause  its  present  posaosMMT 
was  imbued  with  the  artd  of  Satan ;  tbft  e^eeutifii 
of  the  Charter^howe  monka  was  a  barbarity  bar 
fitting  Cerberua,  and  worthy  of  m^  a  j  vdgp  M 
the  devil ;  More  waa  a  martyr,  and  the  father  of 
his  country,  condejBEined  as  iniquitonsly  aa  Socratet 
was  at  Athens ;  Fiaher^s  virtues  were  «( the  bigbr 
BBi  order,  Popea,  it  waa  said,  have  been  pro^* 
nounced  to  be  no  vicars  of  Christ,  on  acequnt  of 
theiv  moral  eorruplion;  but  are  they  more  de^ 
praved,  it  was  aekt^,  than  aeme  b.ings  t  espe^iaUy 
more  so  than  that  ki^  who  has  aasumed  the  par 
pal  i^erogatives  ?  After  this  flattering  int^rror 
gatory,  his  Majesty  was  informed,  that  the  dieniid 
pf  the  fope's  claim  to  be  cojisid^red  as  Ql^m^9 
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i^Onfi'was^'pifldkl  oase  to  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
denied  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah ;  that  he  reigned 
mofe  like  a -Turk  than  a  Christian;^  that  the  En- 
glish had  ever  Eyed  happily  under  former  kings, 
but'  that  now  they  >  could  not  sirfBciently  bewail 
their  misfortune;  that  he  resembled  Ahab,  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jezebel ;  that  he  had  better  recol- 
leet  how  the  dogs  were  to  lick  the,  blood  of  Ahab, 
aS'  a  punishment  for  his  sins ;.  that  even  Nero  and 
Domitian  had  net  conunitted  such  murders  as  had 
recently  been  perpetrated  in  England ;« And  that 
the  sflence  with  which  the  nation,  had  endured  the 
lato  alterations,  arose  firom  an  byerpowering  sense 
of  fear,  like  that  which  suppressed  the  murmurs 
of  the  Jews^  under  the  iron  rule  of  their  Assyrian 
tyrants;  No  man,  this  unsparing  partisan  said^ 
had  oyer  oppressi^d  the  Church  so  much  as  Henry ; 
his  conduct  was  worse  than  eyen  that  of  the  Alge^* 
rine  pirates,  latdy  chastised  by  the  Emperor ;  he 
was  more  cruel  than  any  pirate,  more  impudent 
than  Satan  himself;  a  more  proper  subject  for 
the  Emperor's  attacks,  than  the  Turks,  whose  po- 
licy he  imitated  in  propagating  heresy  by  the 
sword,  as  they  did  Mahometanism^  Haying  thus 
warmed  his  imagination  with  the  firebrand  of  se- 
dition, the  professed  apologist  for  religious  unity 
goes  on  to  say,  that  an  attack  upon  the  King 
would  be  more  glorious  to  the  imperial  arms,  than 
tii^  capture  of  Constantinople ;  that  all  Christian 
princes  are  his  enemies ;  that  his  heart  was  foul 
when  he  consulted  the  learned  upon  his  diyorce.; 
thfit  h^  was  like  Ahab,  deceiyed  by  a  lying  spirit ; 
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that  every  body/ even  the-ldiiigersiatiie'bariiers' 
shops,  when  talking  of  tyranny  or  impiety/ men^ 
tioned  him  as  an  example;  that  God  had  per- 
mitted the  devil  to  enter  info  hitn;  that  there 
were  not  the  least  remains  of  Virtue  in  hifti ;  thit 
he  had  not  a  spark  of  justice  left ;  that  if  he  were 
attacked^  he  would  derive  no  •  assistance  from 
either  natives  or  foreigners^  but  would  be  gene* 
rally  abandoned,  as  were  Sardanapalus  and  Hi* 
ehard'III.  At  length,  all  the  terms  of  abuse  and 
virulence  having  been  fairly  exhausted,  the  au- 
thor, who  has  thus  enabled  his  readers  to  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  his  pretensions  to  be  consi- 
dered among  the  most  candid  of  mankind,  has'thid 
face  to  turn  round,  chaunt  his  own  praises,  and 
inform  the  King  that  he  has  strung  his  scurrilities 
together  with  the  kindest  intentions  imaginable. 
His  nature,  he  tells  him,  was  utterly  abhorrent 
from  all  calumny  and  violence.  So  gentle  was  bn 
disposition,  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  lie 
under  a  load  of  unjust  censure,  rather  than  attack 
any  one  with  contumelious  language,  or  requite 
railing  by  railing.  As  for  his  plain  dealing  upon 
this  o^casicin,  it  was  only  intended  to  admonish 
his  relative  of  the  faults  which  he  had  committed, 
a  species  of  liberty  which  David  had  freely  allow- 
ed ;  that,  indeed,  he  was  under  veji^  considerabte 
obligations  to  Henry,  and  thei^fore  desired  to 
render  him  a  service,  rather  than  to  give  hini 
offence". 

•  The  foUowing  par^ulara  regpecting  Pde's  performance  are 
«9£tnuited  from  4he  work  of  his  biography  and  panegyvwt,  •Bhil«' 
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No  sboDte  had  Biilnbp  Tuiutall  Mftd  Pote'8  ex-t 
^nufC^Jaaarj  prodiiotion,  tkan  be  deBpatched  to 


pic0B^  to  thtf  King,)  m  he  Was  looking  over  Ibe  wbrk^  not  with* 
out  some  tiioughtv  of  suppressing  it|  and  finding,  to  his  no  small 
wondefi  those  sheets  to  he  wanting  in  which  tbe  King's  reputa-' 
t^  had  heen  treats  with  greater  ^eedbm  thatt  in  the  otheif 
pftM,  he  auspttetad  they  had  heeti  purfokied  widi  a  malevdeiil 
dc^g^  of  shewbg  them  to  his  MBJeutj^  aikd  nmiiog  Hii  oholet 
against  the  andior ;  and  that  this  had  determined  him  not  to  de-? 
lay  sending  the  entire  work,  to  him/'  This  account,  however,  is 
very  little,  if  any  thing  advantageous  to  Pole's  reputation ;  be- 
eandeil  shews  ehher  that  he  had  another  copy  of  his  book  fyin;^ 
by  iM)  <ftr  &iU  he  sat  ddwn,  add  re^wiote  it.  I*  botbcases  hi» 
^RiaioBs  bear  a  disreputabfe  appearance  of  deUberation*  It  mp^ 
fears,  however,  that  this  uagrateful  writer  calculated  open  inti« 
Qiidating  his  benefactor  by  this  display  of  calumnious  insolence. 
PhOlips .  thus  represents  fiim  to  have  addressed  the  King :  *'  t 
assured  faim  (Henry)  that  what  I  had  wrote,  had  been  wrote  tcp 
iim  idoiie;  and  been  comnAmiealed  to  nobody  ftom  whoni  hie 
veplitatifln  coold  suftsr :  I  begged  hiria  to  eonsidt  hia  fiune^  anS 
Adse  ether  interests  which  were  still  nearer :  that,  as  for  n^ 
own  part,  I  desired  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  change  my  style^ 
and  publish  his  praises  With  a  joy  equal  to  the  grief  I  then  felt  Itt 
tbewaiiing  his  disordem.  That,  in  the  mean  time,  /  woM  mp* 
pteu  ihi  laerik  as  hngMS  I  had  aiky  kopa^admoibUigmg  tn'if 
nttreplmiuigafgmmanig  how  mmohl  wea indebted  lo  hiai  fi>rniy 
education,  and  so  many  other  marks  of  his  royal  bounty."*— 
^  Prieli  and  Contarenif  the  revisers,  were  t^e  only  persons  to* 
whom  he  (Pole)  communicated  it  (hiit  woi^k^  before  it  was  sent 
to  England ;  andfae  had  grveii  Ae  latter  hit  reaaone  for  the  un^ 
#ilia(^eia  ha  testified  of  its  hei^g  BhrnmiaCkamatVlh  B»» 
sag  afterwards  treated  *  wkh  graat  distinction  by  hia  successor, 
Paul  III.  and  lodged  in  the  palace,  that  Ponti£P,  notwithstanding 
his  repeated  instances,  had  never  been  able  to  prevail  on  him  Uy 
gh^  hkii  a  sight  of  it  f  and  three  yeara  after,  on  his  tetuam  from 
an  etobaaay  in  S|iaini  fiaring  it  had  bee*  printed  ier  hia  abseiM% 
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an   expostulttt^  kttef  ibt  gifeaft  lettf^h; 
^  Yow  long  book;*  Wrote  the  prelttte  t^  Mm, ''  faM 

iLegUMAe <#)^ intvbui #wii loeepiBg.  AtleAgA &€  wmU 
hapnsf  been  pAlifhed  k  Gfenmiiyy  frmir  a  pimled  oopf »  iHtb 
the  most  Tkuleat  notet^  he  conaentcd  it  should  be  publudiedraiut 
linear  in  his  own  name;  but  this  happened  several  years  after 
Henry's  death.''  From  these  statements,  the  reader  might  in- 
deed be  led  to  suspect,  that  Pole^isi  fiook  is  not  altogether  tor  hit 
tnik ;  ho(#e^r,  his  biographer  takea  oare  to  let  those  of  has 
entamanon  very  little  into  the  ascret.  Tb^  fbifewiag  Ib  the  ao^ 
count  which  he  gives  of  his  hero's  principal  perlinrmance :  "  The 
capital,  and  perhaps  the  only  material  objection  made  to  it,  is  a 
personal  animosity  and  spirit  of  revenge,  which  is  stud  to  appear 
through  the  whole.  The  King's  crimes  are  set  fisrth  in  co- 
loim  which  natandfy  ereate  aveisien  aiid  hcrMr ;  and  die  mMtti 
is  accused,  bedi  inthe  feets  he  lelabes,  and  in  his  manner  of  re^ 
hdng  them,  frequendy  to  forget  that  respect  from  whidi  no  pro**, 
vocation,  however  atrocious,  can  exempt  a  subject  when  he  treats 
with  his  sovereign."  Thus,  as  no  samples  of  the  work  are  sup- 
plied, those  who  read  none  but  Komish-  books,  may  believe 
aierdy  diataotade  people  have  consideited  the  piece  to  be  rachea 
fiadibtive  i|i  iu  langnags,  and  the  aoth^  to  hai^e  traBs|[veased 
the  rules  of  courtly  politeBess  in  eaqpoaing  the  guilt  of  his  prince. 
Bishop  Burnet  (Hist.  Ref.  I.  345;)  very  justly  treats  this  work 
as  a  ^ery  moderate  perfbrmance,  and  says  of  it,  **  The  book  was 
Aiore*  considered'  for  the  author,  and  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  tt$ 
Am  te  aiiy  great  Jeanung  or  deep  rcasbtiittg  in  it.'*  These  Ibit 
waidc  eapbin*  veijr  satiafactorily  the  promiaeiwe  of  Pole  in  bis 
life-tinie»  and  the  importance  assigned  to  his  testimony  l^  the 
Somish  party  up  to  the  present  day.  His  appearance  was  emi- 
nMitly  edculated*  to  impose  upon  the  world ;  fbr  he  possessed  die 
advantmes'ofmost  halted  barthi  highly  decorous  ha^sidegant 
manners^  and  scholarly  attainments.  Men  looked  at  these  un- 
qtetibnahle  elahns  to  their  ftvvnnrable  bpinion,  and  they  fbrgot 
to*  enquire  whether  Ae  indtviduaf  thus  reconrniended*,  was  pos* 
sessed  of  sterHi^  talent,  sound- judgment,  enlightened  views,  and 
a  candid  temper.    A  careful*  consideration  of  Pole Vlife  and  writ* 
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caused  te  me  biueh  heaviness  of  heart.  Heat 
and  pa^sixm,  of  the  most  offensive  kiijid^  run 
through  every  part  of  it ;  ahd  yet  the  whole  mat* 
t^r  is  v^ry  wide  of  the  truth.  Your  pTofesscA 
piil^se  is  to  reconcile  the  King  to  the  Church; 
whereas  he  has  never  departed  from  it.  You  pro- 
mise, that  if  he  will  return  to  the  faith,  you  will 
retract  your  censures ;  and>  in  their  roomy  sound 
his  praises.  Thus>  however,  your  book  makes 
many  wounds ;  but  it  contains  little  or  no  salve  to 
heal  them.  You  must  surely  have  been  strangely 
disturbed  in  mind  when  you  employed  yourself 
in  writing  such  aivork.  Would  it  not  have  been 
far  wiser  to  express  your  opinion  briefly  by  let- 
ter to  the  King^  than  thus  to  have  dilated  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  as  you  have  done  ?  What  stupi- 
dity was  it  to  send  so  long  a  book  so  long  a  way,^ 
filledi  as  it  is,  with  such  unpleasant  matter,  and 
liable,  as  it  was,  by  means  of  various  casualties,  to 
get  abroad  ?  If  it  had  thus  found  its  way  into 
public,  how  great  injury  would  have  arisen  to  the 
credit  of  your  King  and  country,  but  most  of  all 
to  your  own,' as  the  writer  of  such  a  work !  Even 
his  Grace's  enemies,  although  they  might  like  th6 
matter,  would  assuredly  have  misliked  him,  who 
has  thus  misused  his  learning  to  reproach  his  be- 
nefactor. Therefore,  if  it  be  only  for  your  own 
credit,  and  for  that  of  your  noble  family,  let  me 

iags  will  sbeWy.that  he  was  deficient  in  all, these  things.  Htence 
he  suffered  himself  to  he  led  away  hy  designing  politicians,  an3l 
his  own  senseless  bigotry,  so  far  as  to  undertake  treasonable  in- 
trigues»  and  ta  circulate  party  libelst- 
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advise  you  to  burn  such  papers  relating  to  this 
work  as  you  have  with  you,  and  determine  for  the 
future  to  employ  your  pen  in  defending  your  be- 
ne&ctor,  if  any  other  person  should  blame  lus 
proceedings.  In  truths  you  wholly  mistake  what 
has  been  done  here.  You  suppose  that  the  King, 
in  taking  the  supremacy  upon  him,  has  swerved 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  has  assumed 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  priesthood.  But,  instead 
of  this,  his  Grace>  though  deteimined  to  deliver 
tiie  Church  of  England  from  the  usurpations  of 
foreigners,  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
faith  in  its  purity;  and  no  prince  ever  understood 
what  belongs  to  spiritual  men  better  than  he  does. 
He  has  only  acted  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
eight  general  councils,  decrees  which  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  solemnly  professes  to  observe  at  his  cre- 
ation, and  which  you  can  easily  procure  at  Venice* 
Would  to  God  you  had  employed  yourself  in  such 
rei^Ung  before  you  sent  your  book  to  England  1 
You  might  then  have  known,  that  the  monarchy 
of  the  Popes  is  of  no  long  standing ;  that  for  a 
thousand  years  after  Christ,  the  customs  of  Chrisr 
tendom  differed  from  those  since  introduced  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Therefore  the  King's  ob- 
ject is  no  other  than  to  restore  things  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Of  this,  I 
think^  I  could  convince  you^  if  I  were  with  you 
but  a  single  day :  for  I  could  shew. you,  that  nei- 
ther the  ancient  &thers  nor  councils  knew  any 
thing  of  the  power  now  usurped  by  the  B|ish6ps 
of  Rome.  Wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  to  study 
VOL.  ir.  o 
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those  authors  i^hich  cantnstriict  yoti  in  ecclesias- 
tical antiquity;  and  do  not  rashly  set  up  your 
own  judgment  against  that  of  aB  your  country- 
men, who  have  heen  very  uiianiihcrus  in  aholishing 
the  Pope's  supremacy.  Trust  not  yourseff  too 
much ;  but  let  others,  whose  search  has  gone  lkr«- 
ther  than  youts,  bring  you  over  to  flicir  opinion, 
ff  you  persuade  mot  yourself  that  you  hsxe  al- 
irea^  found  the  truth,  I  doubt  not  you  will  "BxA 
it  by  seeking  &rther  for  it.  I  again  beseech  you 
to.  bum  the  original  of  yomr  sharp  books ;  and*  if 
you  shall  conform  yourself  to  the  opinion  of  your 
country,  and  to  the  truth,  I  feel  assured  that  you 
wiH  be  as  well  accepted  t)f  the  King^s  Highness  as 
ever  you  were  *.*• 

Starky  despatched  ^letter  to  itaiy,  commentih^ 
upon  his  former  friend's  work  wilih  a  severity ^ot 
less  than  the  Bishop's.  ^  I  had  been  grieved,"  he 
wrote  to  Pole,  ^  at  your  unkind  silence;  but  when 
I  read  your  performance,  I  was  glad  that  you 
have  treated  me  with  this  unmerited  neglect. 
Kor  should  I  have  written  to  you  agam,if  I  had 
not  liiought  it  my  duty  to  admonish  you  of  your 
Ingratitude  towards  your  prince,  and  your  injui^ 
tice 'towards  your  country.  I  assure  you,  tliat 
iwhen  I  first  heard  your  book  read,  I  was  amazed 


^  Letter  to  ^eie  ftom  tke  Bishop  of  Durfaaooa.  Burnet,  VSsL 
-Reft  RefXNrdit;  III.  160.  To  this  Pok  Wrotesa  l<mg  r^lyv  ^ 
-which' he  answers  the  Bishop's  advioe  to  bturn  his  hoobi  bj  ugh 
.ing,  **  I  intead  not  to  abolish,  nor  do  that  iijury  to  Catholic 
books  that  is  just  for  heretical.'-  Strjcpe,  EccL  Mem.  Appendix* 
I.  3IS. 
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mA  astonished  above  measure ;  it  seemed  to  pie 
like  B  dream^  at  least  like  no  oration  of  Master 
Pole.  I  th^efore  obtained  leave  to  read  over 
yovr  book  by  myself;  and  afterward  I  read  it 
Mrer  with  my  Lord  4>f  Durham ;  but  the  i^ore  i 
read  it^  the  greater  was  my  astonishment.  Fcx 
after  having  given  to  your  pieoe  the  most  car^I 
oonsideration^  I  must  say,  that  yc»i  appear  to  mo 
to  havo  com^  to  the  most  frantic  judgment  that 
ever  learQjsd  man  did.  The  whole  force  of  your 
argument  lies  in  this,  that  because  we  are  slipped 
from  our  former  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome/ we 
are  no  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  ars 
worse  than  Turks  and  Saracens-  Upon  this 
ground  you  rail  at  your  prince  more  veheQiehtly 
than  ever  Gregory  did  against  Julian  the  Aposr 
tate,  or  than  was  ever  done  against  the  worst  ty« 
rants  who  hal^e  persecuted  the  doctrine  of  Christ* 
You  pretend  indeed  that  your  sharpn^s  arises 
from  your  afeetion ;  but  be  assure^,  that  no  men 
are  8o4MSnd  as  not  tothink  that  a  very  fooUsh  kind 
^  afifectioQ,  xvbich  brings  forthso  much  acrimony 
and  slander.  Wherefore,  Master  Pole,  despise 
not  the  consent  of  your  country,  and  of  all  it$ 
best  learned  men ;  ponder  your  vehement  and 
frantic  ora^n.  Judge  nc^  your  qiaster  upon  an 
oecaaan  so  light.  Truth  it  is^  we  do  deny,  that 
6od's  law  gives  any  superiority  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome;  but  we  do  opt  deny  the  ^Giith  which  from 
the  beginning  hath  been  taught  at  Rome.  It  is 
jthehpUKug.of  this  latter  which  keeps  men  in  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  not  the  owning  of  the  Pope's 

oa 
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supremacy :  a  thing  which  hath  no  root  in  Scfip- 
ture,  and  which  was  established  oyer  the  West 
about  five  hundred  years  since,  by  means  pf 
worldly  policy.  You  seek  to  establish  this  supe- 
riority by  God's  Word  ;.but  you  follow,  in  your 
expositions  of  that  Wwd,  only  the  glosses  of  the 
later  doctors,  wholly  forgetting  the  works  of  the 
ancient  fathers.  Search  then,  I  beseech  you, 
more  deeply  into  this  matter,  and'  you  will  find 
that  you  have  shapen  your  oration  very  wide  nf 
the  truth ;  that  your  tragical  complaints,  venonpi- 
ous  slanders,  and  vehement  expressions,  have,  no 
ground  whatever  on  which  to  rest  Let  not  youp- 
self  be  drawn  in  to  share  the  counsels  of.  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  rather  than  those  of  your  natural 
prince.  If  you  judge  yourself  to  be  more  bpundept 
to  that  foreign  bishop  than  you  are  to  your  native 
soverdgn,  I  think  all  men  will  judge  you  to  lacjk 
a  great  part  of  wit,  and  more  of  virtue  and.  ho- 
nesty. But  I  will  not  despair  of  you.  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray,  that  you  may  in  this  qase^ 
and  in  every  other,  truly  serve  your  .prince  and 
country;  and  that  both  of  us,  with  a)l  those  who 
profess  the  faith  of  Christ,  may  at  the  last  agree 
together  in  concord  of  opinion  and  unity  ^/' 

The  King  appears  to  have  borne  with  tolerable 
temper  his  ungrateful  kinsman's  attack  upon  hijs 
character  and  policy. .  He  had  displayed  upon  all 
occasions  a  coilisid^able  degree  of  affection  for 


Tf  Letter  of  Starky  to  Pole.    Strjipe,  Eecl.  Mem.  Appendix, 
I.  «8«. 
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Pole ;  and  he  still  shewed  himself  willing  to  make 
allowances  for  his  violence^  in  consideration  of 
his  imperfect  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  of 
the  rancoi^us  hostility  towards  iScriptural  Chris-p< 
tianity,  which  actuated  his  Italian  associates.    He 
therefore  caused  him  to  he  summoned  home  with- 
out delay,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving' 
such  explanations  respecting  the  matter  of  hi» 
book  as  appeared  to  be  necessary.    But  Pole 
seems  to  have  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the 
views  of  the  papal  court,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  venture  across  the  channel.    Accordingly 
he  replied  to  his  royal  benefactor,  that  he  could 
\  not  return  to  England  so  long  as  that  law  conti* 
nued  in  force  which  rendered  it  penal  to  deny  the 
King's  supremacy  '•   Henry  finding  the  cherished 
object  of  his  bounty  thus  obstinately  bent  upon 
mischief,  fdt  it  necessary  to  take  some  precau- 
tionary measures  against  the  effects  likely  to  be 
produced  by  those  libels  and  sophistries,  which 
were. not  likely  to  be  long  concealed  from  the 
public  eye.    Accordingly  the  prelates  were  re^ 
quired  to  prepare  such  a  statement  of  the  histori- 
cal &cts  adverted  to  by  Pole,  as  would  expose  his 
blunders  and  misrepresentations.    In  compliance 
with  this  order,  they  soon  presented  to  their  sove- 
reign a  statement  in  opposition  to  Pole's,  authen- 
ticated by  their  respective  signatures.    This  do- 
cument contained  proofs,  drawn  irom  history, 

■  Letter  of  Pole  to  the  King.    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  Appeadix^ 
L  296. 
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and  from  the  i^tt  of  cottiicite>  tlittt  tte  pap^l  fiu-i 
prenaacjr  was  not  admitted  until  &fter  seTeral  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  eri  had  elapsed :  nor  thai; 
oTen  now  was  it  compatible  wiUi  the  oath  taken 
by  the  PrattifiGs  at  their  inanguratioiii  to  obserre 
the  decreed  of  the  first  dght  general  counrils ; 
Qince»  in  theisie^  and  especially  in  the. first  dotimtt 
of  Coastantinoplei  it  was  enacted^  thsk  the  polrac 
of  an  bishops^should  he  limited  to  their  respective 
dioceses.  Aftar  this  it  was  proved/thal  the  Popofi^ 
dom  had  laid  the  foundations  of  its  aathwity  in 
the  ooncesfiions  of  the  Roman  £mp»oirs>  and  that 
it  eonld  daim.no  jurisdiction  from  Jei^us  Cliriat> 
whrae  kis^dom^  as  it  was  shewn  from. Scriptttre 
and  the  fathers>  was  spiritual^  not  secuhir  \ 

Such  was  the  unanimity  of  .the  prelates  at  tJkia 
time  ki  maintaining  the  royal  siipreinicy^  that 
Bidbqp  Gardiiwr  publisfaed  a  tract  eAtitlal  De 
Vera  Obe^entias  with  a  view  of  reconmiendi^ 
his  Majesty's  assumption  t6  the  world.  To  this 
psec^  Dr,  Edmpond  Boner,  afterwards  of  perse- 
cuting notoriety^  supplied  a  pre&ce.  The  Bishops 
in  his  woA,  derides  that  distinction  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  jurisdictions,  which 
Romanists  so  much  laboured  to  enforce.  He  rea^ 
fions^  that  ihet  Sword  of  <he  Church  extendii  no 
fiurther  dkan  teaching  and  excommuniksatioD^  and 
tiliat  the  tempoMi  sword  is  tiiat  which,  ought  t* 
have  the  pre-eminence^  Concerning  tiie  P^peVi 
primacy,  he  observes,  not  a  syllable  is  to  be  found 

;  Herbert^  182. 
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in  Scripture;  an^  that^  afler  onr  Lord's  aioen*- 
$ioii)it  is  plain^  ffom  the  word&of  EugebiuB,the;ri9 
were  no  contests  about  precedence  between  the 
three  chief  apostles^  St*  Peter^  St.  John^  and  Sti 
Jan^es  the  Great,  but  they  contentedly  resigned 
ihe  see  of  Jerusalem  to  St.  James  the  Less^  who  £$ 
called  our  Lord's  brother.  Boner's  preface  is  atf 
cMiee  coarse  and  sycophantic,  Th^  Pope  is,  loa4e4 
with  abuse^  wMLe  the  King  and  the  Bi&h<^  9I 
Winchester  are  immeasurably  extolled.  .  Upon 
the  whole^  this  work,  though  of  no  great  intrinsid 
Tftlue  %  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  times ; 
as  it  shews,  at  once  the  unanimity  with  which 
able  men  of  every  party  con^ired  to  decvy  the 
folly  of  filling  the  pockets,  and  pampering  the 
pride,  of  a  few  artful  foreigners ;  and  also  as  it 
displays  the  versatility  of  character  manifested  by 
some  of  the  principal  Romish  divines  at  the  pib 
riod  of  the  Reformation  \ 


^  "  As  to  Gardiner,  he  seems  to  have  heea  a  better  statesman 
than  controversial  divine.  For  though  his  topics  are  sometimes 
goody  yetf  generally  speaking}  his  reasoning  is  either  foreign  or 
Cunt.  He  floats  in  the  dispute,  flies  ofi*  from  consistency,  and 
wants  either  force  or  direction."    Collier,  11.  139. 

«  <<  None  of  the  prelates,  warmly  as  they  might  be  attached  to 
their  ows^  opinions,  aspired  to  the  palm  of  martyrdom.  They 
posses^  little  of  that  fimme^?  of  mind,  of  that  high  and.  un- 
beyiding  sfirit,  which  generally  characterises  the  leaders  of  relir 
g^ous  parties;  but  were  always  ready  to  suppress,  or  even  abjure, 
tbeir  real  sentiii^nts  at  tb^  command  of  their  wayward  and  im« 
peirjpus  mast^n  I^  on  the  one  hand,  Gardiner  and  his  asso. 
cifit^,  to  avoid  the  royal  displeasure,  consented  to  renounce  the 
Piq^^8ttpo(ei)(iacy,  and  to  subscribe  to  every  successive  innova-* 
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^'  At  this  time  CromwelI>  the  Vicar-general^  pro* 
inldgated  some  injunctions  for  the  regulation  of 

tion  in  the  established  creed ;  Cramner  sind  his  friends,  on  the 
othert  submittedy  with  equal  weakness,  to  teach  doctrines  which 
they  di^approvedt  to  practise  a  worship  which  they  deemed  ido- 
latrous or  superstitious,  and  tb  consign  men  to  the  stake  for  d^e 
open  profession  of  tenets,  which,  there  is  reason  to  eiupect^  they 
themselves  inwardljp  believed."  (Lingard.)  Such  is  the  apo- 
logy which  a  modem  Romanist  offers  for  the  inconsistency  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma* 
fion.  '  It  amounts  to  this :  if  the  Papists  were  but  indifferent,  the 
Protestants,  at  all  events,  were  no  better.  But  if  the  matter  be 
examined,  it  wiQ  appear,  that  in  these  words,  justice  has  been 
done  to  neither  party,  but  especially  not  to  the  Reformers. .  Gar- 
diner and  TuBstall  were  indeed  never  tried  so  far  as  to  be  called 
to  the  stake ;  but  in  King  Edward's  reign  they  suflfered  the  loss 
of  station  and  liberty,  rather  than  make  an  unqualified  surrender 
of. their  religious  principles.  In  the  following  reign  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  beoftne  martyrs.  Nor  is  it  fiur  to  charge  the  Bo* 
misfa  leaders  with  deliberate  hypocrisy  in  owning  the  royal  supre- 
macy. In  those  days  Romanism  and  the  Papacy  were  not 
thought  to  be  inseparably  connected ;  and  the  principal  drcum- 
ttance  which  exposes  the  sincerity  of  the  two  prelates  to  doubt 
as  to  the  renunciations  which  they  made,  is  the  readiness  with 
which  they  returned  to  their  Italian  servitude  on  the  accession  of 
Mary.  But  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  during  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, they  might  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  advantage  re- 
sulting to  their  cause  from  its  dependence  upon  an  acknowledged 
chief:  a  fact  of  which,  perhaps,  they  were  not  duly  Sensible  be« 
fore.  Nor  again  is  it  strictly  true,  that  these  prelates  were  will- 
ing to  subscribe  to  every  innovation  in  the  established  creed ; 
for  they  resisted  those  innovations  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
when  their  Plrotestant  character  had  become  indkiputably  evi» 
dent.  The  reason  why  their  opposition  was  not  earlier,  and 
more  strenuous,  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  existing  state  ^ 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  which  the  claims  of  tradition,  to  be 
considered  as  a  ground  of  faith,  were  yet  undefined.    Hence 
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ecdesiastical  affiurs.  By  these  a  larire  propoEtioh 
of  those  holidays  by -which  industry  was  impeded, 
and  the  morals  of  men  debauched,  was  abolished'' ; 

Romanists,  especially  in  their  disputes  with  the  Refbrmersi  were 
precluded  from  building  their  reasonings  upon  any  other  foun- 
dation than  that  of  Scripture,  and  were  necessarily  obliged  to 
abandon  such  principles  .or  usages  as  could  not  be  established 
by  a  reference  to  the  Sacred  Volume.  But  if  the  historian's 
yiew  of  his  own  sect  be  un&ir,  that  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
opposite  party  is  far  more  so :  there  is  no  reason  whatever  ta 
belieye,  that ''  they  submitted  to  teach  doctrines  which  they  dis- 
approved."  The  articles  published  this  year  make  the  contrary 
sufficiently  certain.  All  the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  teach  these 
doctrines,  and  it  ia  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Reformers  disr 
approved  them,  since  they  were  their  own  doctrines,  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  with  truth,  that  they  consented  "  to  practise  a  worship 
which  they  deemed  superstitious ;"  since,  it  is  knoVm,  that  they 
procured  the  royal  condemnation  of  many  popular  superstitipns: 
of  course  the  Reformers  did  not  continue  in^the  practice  of  the 
condemned  usages,  whatever  other  people  might  do.  Still  less 
is  there  "  reason  to  suspect,"  that  the  Protestant  prelates  had 
adopted  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  both  Cranmer  and  Latimer  be- 
lieved in  transubstantiation,  not  only  until  the  end  of  Henry's 
rdgn,  but  idso  until  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Edward* 
>  *  Even  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  admits,  that  holidays,  under  the 
Romish  system,  were  too  numerous.  He  says  of  them :  "  Few, 
and  well  kept,  were  much  better  than  many  with  hurt  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  dissolution  of  manners.  It  is  no  small  tem- 
poral loss  for  poor  labouring  men,  that  live  and  maintain  their 
&milies  upon  the  labours  of  their  hands,  to  have  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  vacant  days,  as  in  some  countries  there  be,  whereby  the 
poor  are  broi%ht  to  great  necessity,  and  the  realm  hindered  in 
things  that  otherwise  might  be  done ;  and  corruption  of  manners, 
by  idl^ess,  much  increased."  A  Memorial  of  the  Reformatipii 
(i.  e.  Relapse  into  Popery)  of  England,  by  R*  P^  U96. 
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die  royal  mxpteanacj  was  to  he  inculcated  in  ser* 
mons,  as  wdl  as  the  terms  of  man's  aecept^iice 
w£kh  Qod,  according  to  the  Articles  of  ReligipQ 
hitely  published ;  the  people  were  to  be  instruct- 
ed, that  it  is  folly  to  place  a  reliance  upon  images, 
relics,  or  pretended  miracles ;  and  that,  instead  of 
i^airding  such  vanities,  they  should  labour  to 
keep  God's  commandments,  and  should  spend 
upon  their  families  what  these  superstitions  had 
been  used  to  consume ;  palrents  were  to  be  admo- 
nished to  teach  their  children  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  Other  injunctions  related 
to  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  and  one  of  them 
was  most  important.  Every  parson  or  proprie^ 
tary  was  to  place  in  the  choir  of  his  church  a  Bi- 
ble, in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  use  of  all  who 
sdght  wish  to  read  it  *;  pastoral  duties  were  to  be 
performed  with  propriety ;  an  incumbent,  licensed 
to  absent  himself  from  his  benefice,  was  to  supply 
bis  own  place  by  a  learned  curate;  clergymen 
were  interdicted  from  gamingy  and  from  frequent* 
ing  houses  of  public  entertainment;  they  were 
enjoined  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  laity ;  all 
non-resident  beneficed  men  and  dignitaries,  able 
to  spend  201.  a  year,  were  to  give  a  fortieth  part 
of  their  income  amiually  to  the  poor,  in  the  pre* 


*  Thit  beoky  wUdi  mw  to  be  tik  wh^Bibht  wiHi  to  Jbe  pi^p* 
vided  by  the  fifst  of  Augoit.  People  wefo  to  be  eno9)u»ge4  to 
read  dnt  booki  but  were  to  be  warned  agaiaat  deduoing  malOr 
fcf  diiputatioa  from  it,  md  were  to  rete  the  expIaiia^Qli:«f  diffit 
cult  passages  to  die  learned. 
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sence  of  the  church-wardens ;  and  all  who  could 
spend  1001.  a  year  were  to  maintain  an  exhibi- 
tioner at  one  of  the  universities ;  all  ecclesiastical 
persons^  having  dilapidated  residences^  were  to 
devote  the  fifth  part  of  their  revenues  to  the  re- 
pidr  of  such  buildings^  until  they  were  rendered 
substantial ;  andj  lastly,  those  who  should  disobey 
these  injunctions^  were  threatened  with  suspen- 
sion, and  with  the  sdquestrotion  of  their  reqpec- 
tite  betiefices '. 

f  Foxe,  1000. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

hriiation  caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries — -■ 
The  Lincolnshire  insurrectlon^^Suppressed-^The  pilgrimage  nf 
•  graee*'-^  progress — Measures  of  thegooemment — The  Kin^s 
.  matitfe$tor'^Aske  invited iocomir-'Renewal  of  the  insurrection**^ 
Conduct  of  the  King  of  Scotland'^Pole  sent  to  tamper  with  the 
malcontentS'^The  German  Protestants  decline  the  authority  of 
the  cotmcU  expected  to  meet,  at  Manhus — Which  is  deferred — 
The  InstOution  of  a  Christen  Man  compHed^-'Some  account  of 
it'^Oppositum  excited  by  the  order  to  d^continue  certain  fesU' 
vals  ■  'Cranmer's  disregard  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  eve — 
The  Archbishop  represents  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  the  re- 
luctance  of  the  courtiers  to  disregard  the  abolished  holidays — 
His  contempt  of  the  calumnies  uttered  by  an  ignorant  priest — 
An  authorised  English  Bible  pubUshed-^Appttcation  of  the 
publishers  for  an  exclusive  prsvilegc^Birth  of  Prince  Edmard^ 

In  the  course  of  the  summer^  the  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smaller  monasteries  came  into  full 
operation,  and  those  '^  monuments  of  ancient  de* 
votion/  as  Lord  Herbert  styles  them^  were  everjr 
where  seized  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  converted 
to  secular  uses.  The  progress  of  this  innovation 
was  viewed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  very 
little  satisfaction.  The  mind  of  man  generally 
clings  to  any  object  with  which  it  has  been  long 
familiar ;  and  hence  the  population  around  a  mo- 
nastery saw  with  displeasure  and  concern  the  dis- 
persion of  its  valuable  effects,  and  the  conversion 
of  its  venerable  structures  into  the  residence  of  a 
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private  family.  Nor  coald  those  wlio  had  occu* 
pied  land  under  a  monastic  tenure^  think  wk^imt 
nneasinc^  of  being  ti%msferred  to  the  more  strict 
management  of  a  lay  landlord;  or  could  the  sn^ 
perstitious  regard  without  indignation  andiiorrer 
the  desecration  of  objects  which  they  had  been 
used.to  venerate ;  pc  could  those  who  valued  the 
hospitality  and  charity  of  convents^  place  any  firm 
reliance  in  the  continuance  of  these  beneftts .  by 
the  grantees  of  the  conventual  estates*  To  these 
natural  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  was  added  the 
moving  spectacle  presented  by  the  ejected  fnars 
and  nuns,  of  whom  numbers  were  roaming,  about 
the  country,  and  exciting  the  passions  of  men  b j 
tales  of  fictitious  or  merited  hardship.  ^  It  wa(3, 
indeed,  true  that  the  secularisation  of  these,  per- 
sons was  voluntary ;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
their  houses:  was  justified  by  reports  of  depravity 
discovered  in  them.  The  more  efiectually  to  con* 
vince  men  «of  this,  thirty^ne  convents  were  fomid- 
ed  anew  by  the  King*;  and  thus,  it  might  be  said, 
that,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  visitors,  so- 
cieties .  of  blameless  character  had  been  recom- 
mended to  his  Majesty's  favourable  notice.  But 
these  rare  exceptions  did  not  content  the  people, 
irritated  as. they  were  by  the  dissolution  of  esta^- 
blishments,  the  continuance  of  which  they  felt 
bound  to  desire  by  all  the  ties  of  interest  and 
prejudice.  In  this  state  of  the  popular  mind,  it 
was  in  vain  to  circulate  accounts  of  iniquities  de- 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  Si7. 
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ieebed  among  the  refigious :  such  statements  wei^ 
dther  ^flb^eved  or  explMned  away ;  and  llie  mr 
ffignalioii  na/tHrally  exoitod  by  them^  mm  trass^ 
fenred  fpom  tiie  convents  to  (he  Jfisitors^  who  were 
epeniy  -drained  with  unyushing  Iklsehood  and 
coniip<4on..  Another  soutce  of  didgost  was  a^ 
fiM^ed  to  the  %norant  population  from  tbe  Book 
of  Axtieles^  «id  the  Vicar-generai'e  iiijuDotioh»  roo 
eentily  published*  These  were  considered  as  in* 
ttovatioBs  upon  the  CathoUe  faithj  which  must 
Boon^  If  unresisted,  orerwhelm  the  oountry  in  a 
SUM  of  heretical  opinions  K  During  1^  busiest 
aeason  iot  agrieultural  labour,  the  popnlw  diseon*- 
lent  was  repressed  by  more  absorbkig  eares ;  but 
w4ien  the  close  of  harrest  afibrded  a  long  respite 
from  ^^  principal  metic  empl^^ents,  angry  4is« 
eusfifion  upon  recent  changes  excited  among  the 
vilk^  eonMuunHies  afarm^ot  which  augmed  no 
aeenntyto  the  public  peace. 

This^tete  of  irritation  &st  broke  ontln^open 
tfielenee  in .Lincofa»^iire, at  a  tteeting.hdden  at 
tile  beginning  ^f  October,  fw  the  puqiose  ^f  aS'- 
Mssing  upon  individuals  the  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth 
granted  4;o  ^he  crown  by  the  hiet  PariSament ';  It 
was,  pei^aps,  impolitic  in  the  government  'to  im- 
pose fliis^nwdcome  exaction  at  a  period  when  a 
considerable  degree -of  uneasiness  could  bardly 
Ck3  of  pcfVading  the  nation ;  and,  ceitaiifly, 
hereby  was  throvm  a  considerable  advantage  into 
the  hands  of  those  turbulent  persons  who  are 

^  Godwin,  Annal.  GO.  *  Ibid. 
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i*eady  to  urge  the  popular  discontent  into  acts  of 
open  outrage,  whenever  the  rulmg  powers  are  in- 
volved in  difficulty.  The  unenviable  distinction 
of  taking  the  lead  in  the  work  of  mischief,  feH 
upon  this  occasion  to  Dr.  Mackrel,  recently  thdi 
prior  of  Barlings,  a  convent  now  suppressed.  For 
the  conduct  of  a  man  ejected  from  a  rei^ectable 
appointment,  and,  possibly,  suffering  some  Aegre^ 
bf  unexpected  privatioi^  considerable  allowance!^ 
are  fairly  demandable;  but  still,  this  martial  monk 
furnished  an  irresistible  proof,  that  many  bold  and 
active  spirits  had  been  compelled  to  waste  within 
the  precincts  of  a  cloister  those  faculties  which 
were  only  fitted  for  a  more  public  and  active 
scene.  Mackrel  himself  appeared  conscious  of 
committing  some  inconsistency  in  emerging  from 
the  seclusion  of  a  monastic  life,  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  discontented  peasantry  in  arms* 
He  stripped  off  the  monkish  garb,  and  assuming 
in  its  stead  the  dress  of  a  mechanic,  became  known 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Captain  Cobler  \  To  his 
jstandard  flocked  crowds  of  those  idle,  discon- 
tented, or  disorderly  persons>  who,  from  the  de- 
sire of  novelty,  plunder,  or  mischief,  ever  lend  a 
willing  ear  td  any  bold  incendiary.  According  to 
the  practice  usual  at  the  beginning  of  popular  tu- 
mults, these  Liacolnshire  insurgents  assumed  an 
appearance  of  modesty  in  their  carriage,  and  of 

•  *  Tfam  ludicroudy  described  by  Bde  in  Pdspe  PantblabiiB, « 
humorous  controversial  tract  printed  at  Geneva  in  1545:  ^^Cap- 
tain  Cobler,  that  valeant  George  on  horseback,  wkb  his  Xyn* 
colneshine  bowes  and  bagpipes." 
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moderation  in  their  demands.  They  transmitted 
to  the  King,  in  very  respectful  language,  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  which  had  aroused  their  spirit . 
of  resistance.  These  were,  the  suppression  of  so 
many  convents,  some  restrictions  upon  testa- 
mentary bequests,  the  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  then 
demanded,  the  admission  of  low-bom  advisers 
among  the  royal  counsellors,  the  subversion  of  the 
fkith  by  some  of  the  bishops  %  and  apprehensions 
lest  the  system  of  spoliation  by  which  the  monas- 
teries had  already  suffered  so  severely,  should  soon 
*  be  extended  even  to  the  parish  churches.  For 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  and  the  quieting 
of  these  apprehensions,  they  humbly  besought  his 
Majesty  to  assemble  the  nobility,  and  in  concert 
with  them  to  devise  some  expedients,  whereby 
tbe  royal  supremacy,  which  they  acknowledged 
to  be  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  crown,  might 
be  rendered  generally  acceptable  to  the  people ; 
relief  might  be  supplied  in  cases  requiring  it ; 
and  first-fruits  and  tenths  be  exacted  from  no  be- 
nefices of  an  annual  value  below  twenty  pounds, 
unless  their  incumbents  should  not  reside  upon 
them  ^  It  being  justly  thought  that  an  answer 
to  this  application  would  be  more  respected  if  ac- 
companied by  an  armed  force,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk was  charged  to  levy  troops,  and  to  proceed 

*  They  complained^  that  four  Sacraments  being  already  taken 
ay^ay,  they  might  exjpect  soon  to  lose  the  remaining  three. 
HaDe. 

f  Heiliert,  «05. 
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with  all  h^te  into  Lincoln^re*  At  the  same 
time  was  sent  .the  royal  reply  to  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents.  This  state-paper,  was  drawn  up 
in  the  most  arrogant  and irriUiting terms.  ''How 
presumptuous  are  ye^*"  the  monarch  was  made  to 
say^  ^  the  rude  coiwa^Qiis  of  one  shijre;  and  that 
the  most  hrute  and  heastly  of  the  whole  realm, 
and  of  the  least  experience,  to  find.  &ult  with 
your  prince  for  the  .electing  of  hjuft  dounseUors 
^md piif^tes ' I  To  choose  his advi«as is theso* 
YensUfpoL'^  husinessf  not  yours.  As:  for  the  sup* 
pre&sion  of  monasteriesy  it. was  ordered  by  l^e 
ParliaiAept,  not  by.  the  ministry,  and:  wto  tea- 
dered .  nec^siyry  by,  the  niFickednciss  detected  in 
those  estaUislQiients ;  nor  can  it  seem  otherwise 

4 

than  most  diisigraceful,  that  yoiu  should  chOoG^  to 
see  the  conven]&ial  revenues  wasted  up(m  sup- 
porting a  few  dissolute  persons,  in  riot  and  idle- 
ness, rather  than  vested  in  the  cifown  for  the  bie- 
neftt  of  the  whole  comoiunity."  The  otter  de- 
mands transmitted  tQ  the  court  were  treated  In  the 
same  insolrat  and  h^vghty  styje.^  In  conalusion> 
the  rebels  were  ordered  to  majce  an  instant  sub« 
mission,  to  surrender:  their  leaders,  with  a  hun- 
dred others,  as, victims  for  punishmeiit,  then  to 
idspefBfi,  and  behave  li^e  good  subjects. 

This  rash  and  overbearing  reply  was  exactly 
what  the  artful  leaders  of  the  sedition  desired. 
They  immediately  represented  to  their  followers, 
that,  from  a  government  which  could  thus  insult 

VOL.  11.  P  " 
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the  people's  feelings,  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
short  of  the  most -odious  tyranny :  At  was  to  bd 
siippOMd  that  the  Christian  religion  itsdf  wbttid 
not  long  he  established^  even  in  name;  that  meii 
wsotdd  soon  be  prohibited  from  maidage^  from  aQ 
the  consolations  of  religion^  of  perhaps  from  rs^ 
galing  themselves  with  a  roasted  joint  of  meat, 
uhtii  they  should  havo  paid  some  arbitral^  tax 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege.  If>.therer 
foie^  it  was  added,  they  W4>uld  escape  £roi9  ^p* 
pfessiori  likely  to  -prov^  raore^alling  tihaa  any 
that  even  Tudiish  slaves  would  endure  from  theit 
despotic  rulers>  the  tim^-to  struggle  for  deliver « 
aiice  was  new  arrived ;  since^  .not.  only  was  gross 
injttstioe  to  be  resii^ted^  but  also  those  who  should 
spin  their  blood  in  the-cause,  would  atta^the 
gloiy  <tf  during  martyrs  to  their  holy  faitk  The 
Duke  of  Sutfblk  was  soon  secretly  appmedof  th« 
ili  elects  resuSting  from  the  King's  haughty  mes^ 
sage,  by  some  persons  of  superior  condition  then 
with  the  insurgents,  but  who,  despahrmg  of  suo^ 
cess^  were  now  desirous  of  making  peace  wkh  the 
governments  He  therefore  sent  an  intimation  t6 
the  c^kiTt,  diat  menaces  and  insults  would  only 
keep^  for  a  longer  tiine  in  arms  an  irritated  and 
disorderly  band,  which,  on  receiving  a  promise  of 
impunvty,  would  -quickly  meli  away.  Not  <mly 
did*  Suffolk's  personal  knowledge  of  the  fttcts  gi^re 
weight  to  his  representations,  but  also  the  int^i- 
gence  of  a  much  more  formidaUe  insurrection 
then  bursting  forth  to  the  northward,  enforced 
the  obvious  policy  of  quieting  the  Lincolnshire 
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Uiy>  A^Qrd»gly»  9  prool^miftioii'  waft  stow  19- 
s«fd,  couclied  in  mod6]^tels^g«ii%eyaoiQ])»a«tdiiig 
tbct  nj^ltku^  to  digpofse  immei^tdyf  waAm'^^ 
posii^  the  ^todoig^r^  €^  <lis<riliedi^ii^«  Ta  tfa^ 
w^m  laM^d  prmte  aaftuisaiicQft  of  im  md^nmiy^ 
a»d  jeports^  tha<;»  aoturitherfiaiu^iig  tbe  iaclei^»^ 
of  ihe  a^*oacMng  aeafi<m»  foidftl^  badj9«^.of/tilM» 
lOMte^  the  heairy  ardUeey  was:  piseparing  6>r  ^ 
fields  mi  the  Kkig.  might  be  expects  t$>  tfi^  Ijkt 
c€a»maiid  of  Im  troops  in  persoo^.  By  iims 
woLm,  thd  ho|ieis  and  &ais  of  the  iii$uf  geoit^  W9S% 
so  idotent}y  ^dted^  tibafc  they  readily  tistei^  i^ 
thMe  gsfttibnitta  jmamg  thsm  wh^  w«i:«  j^o^  cml]l 
aiudbus  to  :escsipe  &om  tib^ir  :raah  iiadertoktiii^ 
wkfaqat  &rt^er;  hasssmi  ts&l^k  ^Yi^s  And  |»|^|^€iftg 
The '  inilk  of  tibe:  muUitujie^  itbeii£)D^^  a^oMt 
^gedcthemsdlYes  ctor  blante>  agi eed  fe>  t^y  ibft 
Kcent  aofs  of  Pairlmni^iit^  mirxeik^ed  th^iif  9M^ 
«id.qii]ft%  n^icedi  to. a^; winter's  lai^dilialiim  «ft 
tiioiir  ^fiiily.  by  s  their  owtt  firHndes*  vTh^:  ttfsm 
gniity^. dating  and  diesperate  0f  ito  ]!ob<^>  firit 
that  this  ingljatsbns  and  of  thcw  ^t^itiMl  ^«4S  J^if 
tier  etaduraUe/ndr  safe.  Their  eoimsei^  aofioidt 
HigIy>:mr9iprJsiMiped  to  the  Dfor&waard^  wheKo  tW; 
bnleliaer  audaejjky^  and  fanatiGismrWWO  r^juiffig 
Mich  a  cicmflagijisdion  as  evidfaattly  would  not  teaii}j|r 
he  .extingi]ibhed>  unless  by  n|eaaurct»  ai  «»«(¥ 
prompt  and  energetic  ^. 

The  northern  counties,  being  distant  from  the 
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chief  seats  of  kiid^iirledge  and  refinement,  as  well 
as'bdng  Uftble-to  become  the  theatre  of  war  from' 
l^eir  vleinity  to  Scotland,  were  chiefly  peopled  by 
a  boM  and.  siiperstitious  raoe  of  into;  whose  in- 
t^l^cts^had -continued  stationary  amiA^t  the  im-: 
plroremento  of  their  age,  and  who^  thivef6i^;~ge^- 
ilerally  viewed  the  revival  of  that  scriptural  reli* 
gion-  which  was  unknown  to  their  immediate 
progenitors  with  unmitigated  horror  and  disgust.* 
These  overpowering  feeliiigs  were  carefully  fos- 
tered by  their  dergy/  who,  although^  they  might 
Act  dwe  to  advocate  Popery  openly  from  the 
pulpit,  took  .care  to  insinuate  the  excellence  of 
t]ifl(t  deeply-rooted  system  into  the  minds  of  their 
coiigregatidhi^  by^meatis  of  confessions^'.'  r.Wben, 
at  length,' the  "monasteries  were  suppre^sM,  and 
the  pop\dar  discontent^  was  exasperated  Hy  ct£e 
tax-gatherer's  demand  oif  the :  subsidy  ^recently 
granted,  the  general  feding  could  no  longer  be 
testnuned,  and  the  hardy  c  peasantry  \bmfned  to 
atchleve  by  valour  in  the. field  a  deUversmce  from 
those  traeasiaesses  which^  ignorance,  artiSce,  and 
bigi^ta^;  had  rendered  insupportable.  !Miuly^  of 
the  more  considenble'  persons'  in  the  coi6itvy.  oIh 
iMrved  with  satisfiictlon  the  gathering  ..of  the 
itona ;  Cdt  they  shared  the  feelings  of  their  hum- 
Uer  neigUbours:  but  the  natural  rductaace  of 
mtm  to  risk  the  poss,d3sion  of  ease  and  affluence, 

• 

,  '  "  Dr«  Pickeringe,  and  oAer  prelates,  did  litde  other  for  two 
years'  space  but  move  dte  prestes  of  the  North  to  provoke  the 
people,  in  their  Lent  confessions  to  the  pilgrimage  of  grace, 
against  the  King  and  his  council."    Bale's  Ponce  Pantolabus. 
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restrained  ihem  from  steppihg  fiorward  to  eiicou^ 
rage  the  movemeiits  of  the  potpokce./  The  djSfi 
coBtehted  were,  however/ no  sboner^ripe  for  re^ 
beffioD,  than  they  found  a  leader.  ^  Rdbert  As^e  ^) 
a  man  of  some  property  in  .^Yorkshire,  raised  rthq 
standard  of  revolt,  and  he  quiddy  found  hiinseU 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  partisans.  .  To  se< 
cure  the  approbation:  to  his  enterprise  of  evecj. 
ijgnorakit  bigot  in  the  countiy,  it  was  denomin&tedr 
a^ilj^mnage  of  grace*  Priests  bearing  crosses'l^d 
the  vanguard  of  his  army:  his  colours  shewed,  bir 
one  side,  a  %ure  of  the  crucified  Redeemer ;  oi^ 
the  other,  of  the  consecrated  wafer  and.chalide  9 
oh  the  sleeves  of  his  troops  were  wrought  tbe  &m 
wounds,  wkh  the  name  of  Jesus  insertc^d  in.tte 
midst  of  them.  All  who  joined  the  •  insurgents 
were^required  to  swear,  that  they  entei^ed .  uponf 
the  pilgrimage  for  the  love  of  God,  for  the  pre-^ 
servation  of  the  King's  person  and  isstte>  for  the 
purifying  of  the  RobUity  from  villain  Uood,  and 
for  the  expulsion  of  evil  advisers,  fiomthe  royal 
counsels ;  not  for  any  perianal  advantage,  the^^a^ 
tification  of  aniy  envious  01:  vindictive  feelings,  but 
only  with  a  view  of.  allaying^  popular  discontent; 
of  testifying  a  trust  in  the  cross  and  &iik  aS 

■  -  *  '  •  1 

*  I  ■  •       -  .  •  I 

k  <c  ^e  chiefdst  id  that  eonspiracy  was  a  certain  JaWyer,  whose 
name  waa  Aske ';  a  man  of  haae  parentage^  yet  of  jnarvelldua  aloi 
mach  and  boldness*"  (Extract  from  a  journal  kept  by  the.monksj 
of  St.  Austin^  Canterbury.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem^I.  47S.)  Bale 
says  of  AIke,  in  1ms  satirical  way,  that  *'he  was  no  small  doer  in 
that  pilgrimage,  though  he  had  but  one  eye/'  Ponce  Panto« 
labus.  ' 
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Christ,  of  restoring  the  Churchy  and  of  suppress* 
iag  heresy.  By  means  of  these  specious  pro* 
liBSsions,  hy  their  fbnmdable  numbns,  and  by  the 
employment  of  menaces  where. persuasions  had 
prbyfad  unsuoeessful^  the  nelf^-called  pilgrims  soon 
feimd .  their  ranks  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
many  persons,  in  superior  life  The  asiiemblage 
fimfc  displayed  its  powet  in  restoriog  to  thear  con? 
vents  Use  re%ious  ,who  had  been  lately  turned 
^rift  upon  the  varld.  Some^jof  fiie.nd[»Hty  re* 
sidipg  in  the  North  hastily^lcTied  fdroeSj  and  em 
dhsaroured  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insurrecf  icmery 
boldness.  But  in  vain:  everywhere,  the  contagion 
q»rea4;  the  beacon  fires  ghured  from  the  mountain 
svmmits^  and  the  nortiiem  countiia  w«e  tra^ 
versed  in  all  directions  I^  bands  of  discontetfted 
peasants,  hastening  to  join  the  warlike  pilgrim- 
age^. 

I  Aske  soon  found  himself  sufficiently,  string  to 
te&ture  upon  offensive  operations^  and  he  b^an 
by  sumnioning  tiie  garrison  of  Pontefiract  Castle 
to  surrender.  That  fortress  appeared  sufflcientlji 
able  to  sustain  a  siege;  but^  notwithstandidig^  its 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  the  assaihUits  i  a 
drcumstance  attributed  fay  some  to  the  presence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York^  and  Lord  Darcy,  who 
had  taken  rrfuge  within  its  walls.  To  these  dis- 
tinguished imnates  the  oath  by  which  the  sel& 
called  pilgrims  were  bounds  was  then  tendered. 
The  Archbishop  spoke  with  disapprobation  of 
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their  enterprize :  *'  pilgrimi^es/'  he;said^  "  0«^ht 
to  be  encouraged ;  but  as  to  Warlike  pilgrim&ge^j 
he  certainly  could  not  consider' theiifv  entitled  td 
his  good  regards/'  However,  neither  he^  nor  Disafo^g 
refused  the  oath,  after  havii^  made  a  dereent  she^f 
of  reluctance.  The  cauae  of  the  instfrgeiits  beif^ 
thus  strengthened  by  the  a&c6ssi<fii:  of  tbescf  two 
distinguished  associates;  proceeded  {irospc^oiisl}/:^ 
York  and  Hull  yielded  to  th^r  arms,  and  the 
wholer  c6ttntry  af^pe^red  friefidljr  to  their  views. 
In  order  to  confirm  this  unaniinity,  artifiefe  wa& 
industriously  emj^oyed.  As  the  co-operation  of 
the  populace  is  seldom  steadily  contmtted,  unlessi 
enf^oed  by  {personal  considerations^  absurd  rc'^ 
ports,  similar  to  those  which  bad  beefi  Spread  in 
Lincolnshire,  were  set  afloat  among  the  p6asalbtry 
to  the  north  of  the  Hiimber.  Government,  it  Was 
said,  intended  to  oblige  every  man  to  deposit  Ms 
gold  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  to  claim  afl  un- 
marked cattle  as  a  royal  perquisite ;  to^  sei^ie  the 
omam^its  of  churches ;  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
offices  of  religion ;  and  to  make  those  pfrovide 
themselves  with  licences  who  chose  to  eat  white 
breadj  or  the  more  delicatte  kind^  of  animal  food. 
Ridiculous  as  were  such  Statements,  the 'feverish 
state  of  the  po|>uIftr  mind  gained  credit  for  them; 
and  the  rebellion  grew  more  formidable  6very 
day ;  so  that  within  a  few  Weeks  Of  its  cOmmtence- 
ment,  it  was  supported  by  thirty  thousand  men  ifi 
arms.  In  the  hopef  of  dispersing  this  dangdrouS 
assemblage,  Gewge  Talbot,  Eari  of  Shrewsbury, 
sent  a  beridd>  with  a  proclamation,  to  the  mturthd 
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pi%riiiiBi  while  Aske  stili  rebained  in.Pbntefract 
Ctt^e.  The  rebel  chief  received  the  messenger 
in  stated  having  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  one 
8ide>  and  Lord  Darcy  on  the  other ;  but  when  he 
had  heard  the  proclamation  read^  he  refused  to 
aOow  its  circulation  among  his  troops.  The 
northern  counties,  indeed,  appeared  wholly  at  his 
dikaretioii.  It  was  only  in  two  instances  that  he 
8e0n»  to  have  encountered  any  effectual  opposi- 
tion. Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  though 
doerted  by  five  hundred  of  his  followers,  refused 
W  open  the  gates  of  Skipton  Castle,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  rebels;  and  Sir  Ralph  E vers,  dis- 
tressed as  he  was  for  provisions,  ga^Euiitly  endured 
a  siege  of  six  and  twenty  days  continuance  in  the 
caitile  of  Soarbprough. 

In  those  times  no  regular  military  force  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  and  therefore 
a  commotion  so  extensive  as  that  under  Aske, 
occasibned  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
govenmient.  Measures  were^however  taken  as  ef- 
fectual as  circumstances  would  idlo w,'^with  all  des- 
patch. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  levied  troops, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tumult.  To  him  an  indemnity  was 
immediately  forwarded,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
qaission  ta  retain  his  followers,  in  arms.  From  the 
South  advanced  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter,  with  such  forces  as  could  be 
hastfly  levied.  Under  these  three  noble  comman- 
ders were  altogether  about  five  thousand  men,  a 
number  fearfully  disproportioned  to  that  of  the 
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rebels;  but  then  the  royal  anny  was  far  better 
supplied  with  all  the  materials  for  warfare.  Td 
overawe  the  country  in  their  rear^  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  received  orders  to  remain  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  King  having  announced  his  intentibtn  of 
taking  the  field  in  person,  appointed  North^mp* 
ton  as  a  place  ci  rendezvous,  at  which  the^nobi* 
lity,  at  the  head  of  their  armed  fcdlowers;  were 
ordered  to  appear  on  the  seventh  of  November; 
Meanwhile,  it  being  thought  advisable  to;  check 
the  militaiy  pilgrimage  in  its  advances  to  the 
southward,  the  royal  commanders  moved. their 
small,  but  well  appointed  force^  upon  Doncaster; 
The  two  armies  there  were  separated  by  the  river 
Don,  wbioh  could  be  paissed  at  two  points  oidy, 
the  one,  a  bridge  within  the  town,  the  other,  afford 
at  a  little  distance.  The  bridge  was  guarded  by 
caimon,  which  the  rebels  had  not  the  means  of 
meeting :  to  the  ford  was  despatched,  from  ihe 
Royalists,  as  efficient  a  force  as  could  be  spared. 
But  the  insurgents  possessed  so  conspicuously 
the  advantage  in  point  of  numbers,  that  they  de- 
termined not  to  be  deterred  from  /fording  the 
river  by  the  fear  of  any  opposition  Ukely  to  be 
enciDUhtered  on  the  southern  bank.  However,  in 
the  night  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  their  at* 
tempt,  a  violent  rain  so  much  raised  the  stream, 
that  returning  day-light  shewed  it  to  be  impassa^ 
ble.  This  incident  gave  time  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfirik,  and  he  endeavoitred  to  improve  it  by 
negociation.  He  had  already  opened  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  some  gentlemen  among  the  in- 
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surgetits,  and  by  tbeir  means  he  persuaded  Asike 
to  transmit  a  petition  to  the.King^  and  to  remain 
inactive  until  he  should  learn  its  result.  Sir 
Ralph  Elecker,  and  Robert  Bow6s«  who  unwill- 
ingly; accoi^ding  to  their  own  account^  had  joitied 
the  pilgrimdge>  were  appointed  to  carry  this  peti- 
tion to  court ;  whither  they  proceeded^  in  com- 
pany with  the  Diike  of  Norfolk.  The  truce^  wbieb 
was  to  continue  during  the  absence  of  their  dde-- 
gateSi  ]Nroduced>  as  was  foreseen,  &  most  injurious 
eSiect  upcm  the  rebel  army.  The  exoitenient  na- 
tunkUy  flowing  from  a  triulnphant  advance,  was 
succeeded  by  the  dispiriting  languor  of  a  forced 
ina^tiTity :  the  spectacle  of  a  country  prostrate  at 
their  teet,  was  exchaiiged  for  that  of  an  opposing 
ho^tjfar  better  appointed  thati  their  own,  and  cet* 
taid  of  retnforcemeiiti^.  In  order  to  increase  thq 
gloom  which  thus  settled  upon  the  warlike  pil- 
grims, a  rilmour  was  industriously  spread  among 
tiiem,  that  the  pending  negociation  was  merely  a 
device  of  the  gentlemen,  who  wmrted  to  mak<^ 
their  olffU  t^rms  with  the  goverament,  but  w^r^ 
careless  of  the  doom  which  might  awiut  their  poor 
neighbours.  Beindes  these  mental  uneasinesses 
the  insurgents  found  thcfmselves  exposed  to  very 
eonsidetable  hardships:  in  (Mfder  to  miaintain  a 
friendly  Understanding  with  the  (durroundkig 
Gountry,  phmdeir  had  been  strictly  forbidden,  aad, 
in  eoni^u€tnce>  the  bulk  of  th6  men  obgerved^ 
witb.scMne dismay,  fiiat  ahlnrngh  they  had  readied 
tlie  edge  of  .winter,  they  were  but  very  miiterably 
prepaid  to  meet  the  rigours  of  the   seasan* 
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HaviBg  thus  become  a  prey  to  irksomeneds  and 
apprehension,  the  pilgrims  began  to  grow  dissa* 
tisfied  with  th^  enterprize,  and  every  night  nvt^ 
merovLS  desertions  lessened  the  importance  of  this 
ence  formidable  insurrection. 

The  Kilig  being  informed  of  this^  and  being 
abxious  to  try  the  effect  of  farther  delay^  would 
not  at  first  allow  the  dislegates  to  return,  and  prir 
ratdy  countermanded  the  muster  ejtpected  a^ 
Northampton:  Howelr^t,  tli^  detention  of  their 
messengers  revived  the  irritatimatof  the  insut^ 
gents,  and  therefore  the  two  gentlenie»  were  sent 
back  to  Doncaster,  Norfolk  akd  r^umed^  chai^^ed 
with  a  commission  td  open  a  treaty  in  that  town 
with  the  enemy/  from  whose  lurmy  three  hundred 
mdividnals  were  to  be  allured  by  a  safe^onduct 
into  the  royal  camp,  for  the  ostensibte  purpose  of 
exj^laining  the  causes  which  had  led  them  to  ap-* 
pear  in  armsL  The  true  reason,  however,  why  if 
was  proposed  to  hold  a  cobference  so  numerously 
attended,  was  the  expectation  that,  among  so 
mai^,  it  would  be  fimnd  possible,  to  slake  the 
fidelity  dT  several  The  execution  of  this  project 
was  deiayed  by  the  refusal  of  Ms  followers  to  trust 
Aske  within  the  town  of  Doneaster,  until  they  had 
leoeived  hostages  to  guarairtee  his  return.  When 
Una  difficulty  was.  reported  to  the  King,  he  aaid  at 
onee,  **  I  know  no  gentieman  tr  cither,  whoin  1 
es/tnem  so  Kttle  as  to  put. Mm  in  pledge  for  suekii 
vHiam.*' .  Itt  the  meaor  tkne.i^  dreukted  amoagt 
the  rebels  the  offer  of  a  pardon,  on  condition  of 
their  immediate  dsspeision.    As,  however,  from 
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this  act  of  royal  clemency  Bix  iodividuids  were  ex^ 
eluded  by  name,  and  four  othars  were  to  be  after- 
wards debarred^  at  the  option  of  the  crown^  every 
man  reasoned^  that  it  might  be  his  fate  to  be  se^ 
lected  as  a  victim  to  the  law,  and  therefore  the 
proclamatiim  took  no  effect.  At  length  the  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  the  msurgents  were  ad«^ 
mitted  into  Doncaster"",  where  they  demanlted  a 
general  mdemnity,  the  assembling  c^'a  parliament 
in  the  North,  thef  establishment  of' a  ijudicabire 
there  which  AMili  excuse  all'  people  beyond  the 
Trent  from  foun^ying  to  London  on  legal  busi- 
ness, a  f^^eal  of  the  act  granting  the  recent  sub^ 
sidy,  of  libat  for  misprison  of  treason,  and^  of  that 
bestowing  fiiait^uits  and  tenths  upon  the  crown/ 
a  restoration  of  the  Lady  Miuy.  to  legUimacy,  of 
the  Pope  to  his  former  jurnidictiDn,  and  ofctihec  ten 
ligious  to  their  convents,  a  persecution  of  the 
Lutherans,  the  exclusion  from  the  next.  Parlia^ 
ment  of  Cromwell  and  the  Chancellor  Audley, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Leigh;  with  his  colleague 
Leighton,  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  their  visi- 
tation of  the  northern  monasteries. :  The  lately 
rejected  demands  of.  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents 
were  modest  in  comparison  with  these :  aecoid^ 
ingly,  they  received  a  peremptory  refusal.  On: 
this  the  rebels  again  prepared  for  war :  some  of 
dieir  late  associates  who  had  retired  expressed 
their. readiness  to  join  the  standard  of  revolt  once 
more ;  and  it  seiemed  most  probable,  that  the  re-* 

""  December  6.    Herbert,  S06.  ^ 
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of  th6  royal  authority  mtist  at  last 
be  left  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  Norfolk's  situation 
became  critical ;  he  expected  that  his  handful  of 
men  would^  after  dl>  be  obl^ed  to  oppose  such 
obstacles^  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  the  passage  of 
iSbe  enemy  over  the  Don.  But  agltm  the  elements 
&voured  the  royal  cause ;  and  the  pilgrioas  ob- 
served with  dismay,  that  on  the  secodd  time  when 
th^  had. resolved  to  ford  the  stream^ it« had  sud- 
deidy  riden  so  as.  to  render  their  dmign  impracti- 
cable..  iTJsbu  did  their  superstitious  minds  yield 
to  a  delpoiftding  impression,  thfit  the  pilgrimage 
of  grace  rhad  lost  the  divine  protection.  As,  how- 
ever, spirits*  if^hich  jdnk  .at  trifles,  are  by  triflea 
raised  again,  Norfolk  .did  Mi$:utm]&st  to  impress 
upon  the  administratioii:th0  poUey  of  appeasing 
iBufkediately  this  dangerous  commotion  by  some 
concessions.  Accordingly,  the  book  of  Articles^ 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Convocation,  was  dili- 
gently circulated,  and  the  clergy  were  strictly 
ordered  to  be  particular  in  observing  those  Ro- 
mish ceremp^es,  whi^^h  so  powerftdly  affect  weak 
aiid  !Supentitious  minds.  But  the  causa  whidi 
iAe;Ql«d;.thg  dismeiK^erment  of  this  turbulent  as* 
8emblag0,.  wfts.tifi$:arrival  of  a  general  indemnity, 
granted  und^  the  great  seal  at  Richmond,  on  the 
nhiih  of  December,  and  immediately  forwarded  to 
DtmeastCT,  together  with  lusMi^esty's  ansfeer  to 
the  d^nands  made  by  the  insurgents. 
.  In.thb  paper  Henry  addressed  his  mutinous 
subjeets  m  the  first  person,  and  the  composition 
beanr  evident  marks  of  his  own  pen.    ''  As  touch- 
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ttaEfc  i^[iMinait 
to  instruct 


Ae  fiofft  dkMH  V^  ifli  to  comet  uriiat  we 

«»  fiai  finit  widi  tkdrwant  d 

«^Mia^  cf  Ae  CSnvdi  and  its  Iftw 
tin:  lMkr«Btrtci»  flat  iriytemr  119^ 

f#  xffMJi  d^iFRfcxnd,  lie  ccrtsbity  ktti 


tD  4ii'»c  or  huHoi  lavs^  or  iqvrkNiB  to  the  ocm- 

JKliM  I7  precedents  in  ibiu 
mssertiins  wore  thus  ^on* 
Hnded :  '^  WhcrcfiNpe  we  csnnot  liot  Mi^on  It  m 
gnat  nnkiadnesB  and  nnnataaralneBS  in  cor  ^om* 
BMM^  wldck  bad  Beyer  a  diml  w  twain  shudid 
enjojr  lliese  p^ts  i^  dieir  sMna^lmcB  ^w  fte 
fapportation  and  maintenance  ef  aboimn^e  life, 
than  iliat  we^  thssr  prince,  ^imnld  iecai?e  tiie 
Mme,  towards  our  extreme  cliargeB  done  and  ^iaHy 
ittftakied  for  their  ^^nce  against  il>niga  €*ie- 
miei/^  With  respect  to  l^gishrtion,  the  insur- 
UmtH  were  tohl,  that  hlind  men  might  as  weHpie- 
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tend  to  judge  of  colours^  as  sudh  persons  of  go^ 
vemment.  His  choice  of  advisers  Henry  conde^ 
scended  to  justify,  concluding  with  this*  reonark : 
^  We,  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right 
itvazige,  that  ye,  whidi  he  but  hmtes  and  inexpert 
ftdk,  dp  take  upon  you  to  appmnt  us^  wk0  be  meet 
for  our  council,  and  who  not/'  As  ta  the  irreligi- 
ous sokd  illegal  acts  objected  to  some  individualii 
about  the  court,  hia  Majesty  professed  his  disbe* 
lief  of  them,  but  added,  that  if  such  allegationd 
were  pnoyed,  the  ofibnding  parties  should  be  |m« 
nished.  At  length,  after  cont^OAptuously  adT^i> 
ing.to  the  demagogues  who  had  excited  the  rebel* 
lion,  Henry  thus  concluded:  ''^What  arrogance 
thi^n  ip  in  tiiose  wretches,  being  also  of  none  fx^ 
peideoce,  to  presume  to  raise  you  our  sulijectGi 
wi&aut  commission  or  authority i  yeaand  ^^nst 
us,  under  a  cloaked  colour  joi  your  wealth,  smd*  in 
our  name,  and  as  the  success  and  end  wouM  de^ 
o]are,if  we  should  not  be  more  ratrcifiil  unto  you 
than  you  haViO'  deserv^d^  to  your  own  utter  eop^ 
&sion !  Wherefore  we  let  all  y<m,  our  said  .sub* 
jects^  again  wk,  that  were  not  our  princely  heart 
unaUe  tkandam  this  your  shamefal  insurreotioR^ 
and  most  ingrate  and  unnatural  rdbellieiirto  be 
dooeof  malice  qr  rancour,  but  rather,  by  a  lights 
nesB  in  mann»,  given  by  a  naughty  nature  to 
commonallyy  and  a  wondrous  sudden  surreption 
of  gentlemen,  we  must  needs  have  executed  ano- 
ther mawer  of  punishment,  than  if  you  will  hum- 
bly acknowledge  your  fault,  and  submit  yourselves 
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ing  the  MtW  te  said^  *^  your  terms  be  so  geneiAl^ 
thai  it  would  be  very  Jbard  to  make  certain  answer 
U>  the  same :  ]»ut  i(  ye  mean  the  faith  of  Christy 
to  the  which  oidy  all  Christians  are  bound^we 
dedare  and  protest  onrself  to  be  that  {nrinee^  Aat 
dMh  intend^  and  hath  always  minded  to  lire  and 
die  in  the  maintenance,  defence^  and  observation^ 
of  the  same  in  its  purity.  Nor  can  or  dare  bxi^ 
masi  to  set  his  foot  by  ours  in  pro^mg  of  the  con-' 
tvary.  We>  therefore^  marvel  much  that  ignorant 
people  i^ould  take  upon  th^selves  to  iustruet 
us,  which  hath  been  liotod  something  learnedy 
what  the  faith  should  be,  and  to  correct  what  we 
and  our.  whole  clergy  have  ^eclaared."  The  Kin|^ 
then  proceeded  to  find  &ult  with  their  want  4^f 
precision  in  speaking  of  the  Church  end  ita  l^bq^ 
ties  i  hut  he  asserted,  that  whatever  uiight  he'  the 
Church  to  which  they  referred,  hk  certainly  hsA 
done  nothing  in  any  ecclesiastical  niatt^  contiwy 
to  divine  or  human  laws,  or  injurious  to  the  com* 
monwealth;  or  not  justifiied  by  precedents^  in  ftw^ 
mer  reigns.  These  assertions  were  thus  ^eoa* 
eluded  .^  '^  Wherefore  we  eatinot  but  reckoft  it^« 
great  unkindness  and  unnaturalness  iii  our-  ^coMk 
mens,  which  had  liever  «  churl  or  twahi  shouM 
enjoy  those  pro^s  of  their  mona^teriee  4br  tlui 
supportation  and  maintenance  of  abomsnaiMe'lilbi 
than  that  we,  their  prince,  should  receive  the 
same,  towards  our  extreme  charges  done  and  ^aiiy 
sustoihed  for  their  defence  against  lipreign  ^ebe- 
mies.'^  With  rei^^t  to  legislation,  (^e  iaaur- 
gents  were  told,  tSiat  blind  men  might  as  weH^re-- 
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tend  to  judge  of  colours^  as  sudh  persoiKs  of  go^ 
vemment.  His  dlioice  of  advisers  Henry  conde^ 
seeaded  to  justify,  concluding  with  thi&  rraiairk : 
tf  WCf  with  our  .whole  cQumnl,  thinls;  it  right 
utiasage,  that  ye,  whidi  he  but  brutes  and  inexpert 
UAk,  do  take  upon  you  to  appmnt  us^wh^  be  meet 
for  our  oouncil,  and  who  not."  As  ta  the  irreligi'^ 
0US  £uid  illegal  aets  objiected  to  some  individualii 
about  ihe  court,  his.  Majesty  professed  his  disbe* 
lief  of  them,  but  added,  that  if  such  aHegatlonji 
were  pnoyed,  the  offending  parties  should  be  pu« 
nished.  At  length,  after  contemptuously  ad^ert^ 
ing  to  the  demagogues  who  had  e^ted  the  rebel* 
lion,  Henry  thus  concluded :  '^  What  anrogance 
then  ip  in  tiiose  wretches,  being  also  of  none  ex^ 
femepee,  to  presume  to  raise  ycm  our  sulijectGi 
witSiout  commission  or  authority  *r  yea  and  9^iiBt 
us,  under  a  cloaked  edbur  of  your  wealth,  and*  in 
our  name,  aqd  as  the  success  and  end  wouM  de^ 
o]are,if  we  should  not  be  more  rasrciM  unto  you 
thaEU  you  havied^terred^  to  your  own  utter  ^eop^ 
fiision  f  Wherefore  we  let  all  yoK>  our  said  jsuh* 
jects^  again  wit^  tfaatt  weiie>not  our  princely  heart 
unaUe  Id,  redoon.  this  your  shamel^l  iMurreetion^ 
and  most  ingvate  and  tmnaturai  rediellictt^to  be 
done  of  malice  or  rancour,.but  rather,byaiigbt* 
nesB  in  manner^  given  by  a  naughty  naium  to 
eommonahy^  and  a  wondrous  sudden  sun^eptioa 
of  gentlemen,  we  must  needs  have  executed  ano- 
ther maiwer  of  pui^ishment^  than  if  you  will  hum- 
bly acknowledge  your  fault,  and  submit  yourselves 
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to  our  mercy,  we  intend  to  do ;  as  by  our  prdcla-^ 
mations  we  doubt  not  ye  be  informed/' . 

This  overbearing  reply  was  rieceived  in  silence; 
and  the  people,  weary  of  their  enterprizCj^  were 
satisfied  with  being  allowed  to  revisit  their  homes 
without  molestatioa  The  King  himself,  pleased 
with  hiaying  qiidled  a  formidable  insurrection 
upon  such  easy  terms,  found  it  prudent  to  dissem- 
ble his  resentment,  and  even  condescended  to 

I.      < 

withdraw  Aske  from  the  scene  of  his  dangerouis 
importance,  by  overlooking  the  .villainy  recently 
discovered  in  Inm,  and  inviting  him  to  courts 
In  truth  it  was  thSen:necei»3ary  to  use  great  for- 
bearance towards' th%  walrlike  and  superstitious 
populatipn.ofthe  North^;  for:  although  the  pilgri- 
magie  hadjendod  in  sut^h  a  maimer  as  to  diaappoint 
the  hop^,  and  cIvB6k  the. spirit  of  the  peasantry, 
it  had  by  no  means  reconciled  them  to  the  revival 
of  a  more  scriptural  &ith.  The  clergy  continued 
to  condemn  those  reforms  which  had  been  forced 
upon  their  acceptance ;  and  thus  the  irritation  of 
the  people,  though  smothered,  was  not  allowed  to 
subside.  In  order  to  overawe  this  spirit  of  dis* 
content,  the  rojral  commanders  .were  enj^dned  to 
teama  in  the  country,  and  to  keep  their  troops 
in  readiness  for  action ;  the  religious  were  again 
ejected  from  their  convents ;  orders  were  given 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  seditious  persons ;  aad 

*  Where,  Halle  says,  the  King  gave  him  **  apparel  and  great 
rewards*" 
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the  most  unqualified  submission  to  authority  was 
eyery  where  enforced.  .• 

However^  the  eflSc^cy  of  all  these  expediently 
proved  to  be  only  temporary*  The  people  gra-^ 
dually  recovered  from  their  panic^  and  began  to 
exclaim,  that  they  had  been  deluded  intotsubmis^ 
sion  by  expectations  which  they  were  encouraged 
to  form,  but  in  which  it  was  intended  to  disap-$ 
point  them.  Especially  were  they  indignant  wheit 
they  heard  nothing  about  the  meeting  of  a  Parliar 
inent  in  the  North ;  a  measure  upon  which  they 
h^d  calculated  for  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires. To  increase  their  dissatisfaction,  it  became 
known  that  Aske,  their  late  leader,  was  detained 
^bout  the  King's  person  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
imprisonment ;  sinee,  though  not  actually  in  du-* 
rance>  be  had  pledged  him^lf  not  to  rentove  from 
6ourt  without  his  Majesty's  permission :  a  grace 
Httle  likely  to  be  granted  in  the  existing  posture 
of  affairs^  Lord  Darcy  also,  who  compulsorily, 
^cording  to  appearances.  Joined  the  pilgrimage 
^t  Pontefract  Castle,  was  ordered  to  wait  upon 
the .  King.  This  venerable  peer,  having  then  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighty,  urged  that  circumstanee 
as  a  reason  for  desiring  to  b^  excused  from  the 
£itiguea  of  a  long  joufney ;  but  in  vain;  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  make  his  appearance  in  Lon?. 
don.  He  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Towe^j 
as  Wias  liord  Hussey,  upon  a  charge  of  favouring* 
ih»  Lincolnshire  insurrection. 
.  These  various  circumstances  revived  the  agitar 
tio9  of  the  North ;  and  once  more  the  suUennessi 

VOL^  II.  Q 
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of  dnconteat  was  exchanged  for  open  outrage; 
Nicholas  Musgrave^  and  Thomas  Tilby,  two  gen-^ 
tlemen  of  Cumberland^  brought  into  the  field  eight 
thousand  men^  and  attempted  to  carry,  by  a  sud^ 
den  assault,  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Cariisie* 
But  the  enterpriae  proved  above  their  means.  In 
iheir  retreat,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  met  them,  gave 
them  battle,  and,  after  a  decisive  victory,  made  a 
terrible  example  of  his  most  distinguished  pri- 
so^ers.  Musgrave  had  the  good  fortune  to  ea- 
cape;  but  most  of  the  other  leaders  who  survived 
the  action,  together  with  seventy  unfortunates  of 
inferior  note,  were  hanged,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  from  the  battlements  of  Carlisle 
walls.  About  the  same  time.  Sir  Francis  Bigot, 
and  a  gentleman  named  Halam,  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Hull ;  but  they  failed,  and,  with  their  lives, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The  news  of 
these  commotions  rendered  Aske  uneasy  under 
his  constrained  and  inglorious  attendance  upon 
the  court.  He  privately  made  his  escape  from 
London,  and  repaired  to  his  former  associates. 
But  his  motions  were  observed,  and  he  was 
quidcly  Inrought  back  to  the  seat  of  government : 
no  longer,  however,  as  an  honourable  prisoner  at 
large,  but  as  an  incorrigible  traitor,  who  must 
undergo  the  rigours  of  imprisonment  until  he 
could  answer  for  his  crimes.  A  like  unhappy  fhte 
overtook  several  gentlemen  of  consequence  in  the 
North ;  who,  being  convicted,  were  sent  down 
into  their  own  neighbourhoods  fyr  execution. 
Aske  was  hanged  at  York.   The  two  peers,  Darcy 
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and  Hussey,  were  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
found  guilty  of  treason.  The  former  asserted  on 
his  trials  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  secretly 
encouraged  the  insurgents:  this,  however,  the 
noble  commander  denied,  and  his  services  had 
been  so  important,  that  his  accuser  received  but 
little  attention.  The  aged  peer  was  soon  after 
executed  upon  Tower  Hill.  Lord  Husfsey  met 
his  fate  at  Lincoln,  in  order  that  those  who  had 
been  subject  to  his  influence,  and  who  shared  his 
crime,  might  witness  his  punishment  Among 
those  who  underwent  the  penalties  of  the  law  in 
consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  were  six  priors, 
of  whom  one,  at  all  events,  the  notorious  Dr« 
Mackrel,  will  be  thoughl^  by  every  man  of  sense 
and  candour,  whatever  be  his  religious  senti- 
ments, to  have  suffer^  justly ''.  By  these  severi^ 
ties,  the  spirits  of  the  northern  malcontents  were 
c(mipletely  broken :  their  opinions  had  not  indeed 
undergone  any  change,  but  they  no  longer  dared 
to  think  of  supporting  them  by  force ;  and  when, 
in  July,  a  general  amnesty  from  the  King  arrived, 
there  was  no  district  beyond  the  Trent  in  which 
it  was  not  received  with  sincere  satisfaction  ^ 

While  the  flames  of  revolt  raged  through  the 
northern  counties,  Romis^h  zealots  in  the  south 
looked  on  with  satisfaction :  from  some  of  the' 
richer  abbots,  secret  encouragement  and  pecn- 

*  He  was  executed  at  Tybura.    Holinshed. 
»  Herbert,  n2. 

q2 
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hiary  supplies  were  transmitted  to  the  revoltefs  "^  j 
iind  besides  this  underhand  supportj  u  considera*- 
ble  commotion  was  excited  in  Somersetshire^, 
which,  however,  was  t}uickly  suppressed '.  This 
kpparent  apathy  of  the  Romanists>  through  more 
than  one  half  of  England,  arose  from  the  little 
prospect  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance.  At  aU 
tnost  any  other  time,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  King  of  Scotland  would  have  eagerly  seized 
an  opportunity  of  fomenting  a  rebellion  which  had 
brokeh  out  on  his  own  frontiers  in  the  territoriea 
of  his  ancient  enemy.  But  while  the  north  of 
England  was  convulsed  by  civil  dissention,  James 
was  enjoying  the  elegant  festivities  of  Paris,  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of^  marrying 
Magdalen,  diaughter  of  the  French  King".  He 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  before  the  embers 
of  discord  among  his  neighbours  were  wholly  ex^ 
tinguished ;  and  overtures  were  made  to  him  by, 
some  of  the  malcontents  during  his  passage  home-* 
ward*  But  James,  after  an  absence  of  considera- 
ble length  from  his  own  kingdom,  was  returning 
with  a  bride  favourable  to  the  ReformatioQ^  from^ 
a  court  bound  by  policy  to  support  the  English 

^  Bale,  in  his  Ponce  Pantolabas,  has  preserved  a  list  of  diese' 
**  s^rituall  captaynes,"  as  he  calls  thein^  and  among  them  he' 
phees  the  abbots  of  Reading  aiftd  Colchester. 

"*  Godwin,  Annal.  64*. 

*  Whom  he  married  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1537.  He  did  kiot  land  at  Leith  until  May  5. 
On  the  5tk  of  the  following  July  his  Queen  died.  Ellis's  Let- 
ters, II.  107. 
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government ;  he  therefore  fdt  litde  mclination  to 
embark  at  once  in  the  hostile  intrigues  which 
tempted  his  notice^  and  he  positively  refused  to 
aid  the  insurgents  V  Upon  his  arrival  in  his  ear 
pital^  domestic  uneasiness  diverted  his  mind  from 
foreign  politics/  His  youthful  Qi^en  had  shewn 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  consumption  in  the 
BHlder  air  of  France,  and  she  soon  sank  under 
her  malady  when  transferred  to  a  more  rigorous 
clime.  But  then  Henry  had  crushed  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  and  the  season  favourable  for  his  nephew's 
interference  had  passed  aWay. 

The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  watched  the 
English  insurrection  with  no  small  pleasure,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advan^ 
tage*  Pole  was  the  instrument  of  which  they 
made  choice  for  the  furtherance  of  their  designs. 
That  ecclesiastic,  soon  after  the  transmission  of 
his  libellous  book  to  his  sovereign,  had  gone,  re- 
gardless of  the  advice  and  entreaties  addressed  tp 
him  from  friends  and  relatives  in  England,  to  the 
papal  court,  where  he  was  received  with  much 
distinction,  and  created  a  cardinal.  As  it  was 
now  certain  that  his  ^ncfeavours  would  be  inva. 


^  Herbert,  2 lis. 

*  His  biographer  Phillips  says,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ac4 
icept  this  honoar,  and  that  he  consented  to  receive  it  only  because 
the  Pope  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose :  an  English 
Protestant  can  hardly  fail  of  being  reminded,  by  this  account,  of 
the  -difierent  degree  of  importance  which  PoIjb  appears  to  have 
Detached  to  the  como^^ds  of  the  Pope,  and  to  those  of  his  native 
sovereign.  • 
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liably  directed  by  tlie  enemies  of  his  comxtrj,  he 
was  stoipped  of  the  pcefementa  wfaidk,  though 
not  in  f ^  mders^  his  loyal  kinsman  had  conferred 
upon  him,  ud  dedared  a  traitor.  To  that  deag- 
nation  he  now  snbstantiated  his  daims.  He  al- 
io wed  himsdf  to  be  sent  by  the  Pope  into  the  Low 
Countries  as  legale  of  the  Roman  see,  in  ordw,  as 
it  was  considered,  that  he  might  be  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  support  the  English  insur- 
gents ^  Before  he  started  upon  this  errand,  his 
Holiness  supplied  him  with  the  fc^wing  creden- 
tials :  the  first  was  a  manifesto  to  the  English  na- 
tion, in  which  Paul  applauded  the  rebellion,  acnd 
exhorted  the  seditious  to  respect  the  legate  whom 
he  had  sent  to  sanction  their  enterprise :  the  se- 
cond was  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  which 
that  monarch  was  admonished  to  back  the  car« 
I's  influence  among  his  countrjrmtfn:  the  thitd 


'  Phillipsy  with  amiuiiig  naivetif  thus  describes  the  objects  of 
Pole's  journey  to  the  Low  Couotries :  **  That,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  England,  be  might  with  greater  certainty  be  informed 
of  the  dispositions  of  the  nation;  exer«  that  influence  which  his 
royid  descent,  and  the  great  authority  he  still  had,  gave  him ; 
and  if  the  situation  of  affidrs  was  such  as  to  make  his  going  over 
to  that  kingdom  adviseable,  the  journey  was  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion." Dr.  liingard  is  more  reserved.  He  says,  ''  Pole  ac- 
cepted, about  Christmas,  the  dignity  of  cardinal*  and  before  two 
nicmths  was  elapsed,  was  unexpectedly  named  to  a  very  ddieaie 
ha  dtmgtrws  mmion"  ProbaUy,  if  the  historian's  business  had 
been  to  describe  the  treason  of  some  Protestant  divine,  he  would 
have  spared  this  drcumlocttticm.  Halle  uses  a  litde  more  En^ 
glish  freedom  in  speaking  of  his  degenerate  contemporary :  he 
describes  him  as  ^  that  arch  traitor,  enemy  to  God*s  word,  and 
bis  natural  country/' 
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was  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Franoe,  tending  to  the 
waie  end :  the  fourth  was  addressed  to  the  Dow- 
ager Queen  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  whom,  after  reminding  of  the  indignities 
suffered  by  her  aunt,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  it  en* 
joined  to  promote  Pole's  objects*  However,  it  so 
happened,  that  the  whole  affair  tended  only  to  ex* 
pose  those  who  engaged  in  it  The  legate  left 
Jlome  early  in  Ihe  year  with  a  splendid  train,  and 
proceeded  through  France  towards  the  r^ion 
marked  out  as  the  theatre  of  his  operations.  No 
sooner,  howeyer,  had  he  crossed  the  Alps  than  his 
expectations  received  a  check :  at  Lyons,  he  learnt, 
with  no  great  pleasure,  that  the  insurgents  had 
been  defeated,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen  upon 
whom  he  reckoned  as  correspondents,  exeeuted  ^. 
This  mortifying  intelligence  was  the  prelude  to 
fiirther  chagrins.  The  King  of  England,  apprized 
of  Pole's  commisfdon,  had  applied  to  Francis, 
dther  to  prevent  him  from  passing  through 
France,  or  to  seize  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  prince, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  English  authorities ;  or, 
at  all  events,  not  to  receive  him  as  legate.  The 
French  monarch  chose  to.  adopt  the  course  last 
named.  Accordingly,  though  the  cardinal  was 
allowed  to  gratify  the  Parisian  populace  by  a 
splendid  entrance  into  the  capital,  he  found  the 
court  out  of  town,  and  received  a  civil  message 
from  the  sovereign,  informing  him,  that  he  coidd 
not  be  recognised  in  any  public  capacity  in  France^ 


'  These  imfortanate  pcraoiw  are  styled  **  martyrs'  by  San* 
ders. 
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hot  huve  any  audience  of  the  King,  nor  ieven  be 
suffered  to  istay  in  the  country.  He  was  then 
conducted^  with  all  due  hai^te  and  politeness^  to 
Cambray^  where  new  disappointments'  awaited 
faimi;  The  Queen  Regent  had  bemi  informed,  that 
if  she  should  receive  the  distinguished  Englisli* 
man,  her  conduct  would  be  considered-  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  Henry 
und  the  Low  Countries :  she  was  not,  however, 
prepared  for  hostilities,  and  therefore  she  beggetl 
of  the  legate  not  to  proceed  any  fiirther  in  the  ter* 
ritories  entrusted  to  her  governance,  being  undet 
the  necessity  of  declining  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  him  at  Brussels.  The  cardinal  thus  found 
himself  unable  to  advance  beyond  Gambray,  a 
city  in  which  he  remained  six  weeks  closely 
watched,  and^  of  course,  not  enabled  to  effect  any 
business  of  importance  \  On  finding  this,  he  re- 
moved to ,  Liege,  where,  after  residing  three 
xqtonths^  he  became  fully  convinced  that  his  pros-^ 
pects  of  rendering  any  present  services  to  the 
papal  cause  were  completely  hopeless,  and  theret 
fore  he,  in  November,  returned  to  Italy  \ 

*.  It  is  pl^i)  frgm  the  following  passfige,  th^t  Pole  did  pot 
wholly  fail  in  opening  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  party 
in  Edagland.  Lord  Herhert,  (210.)  after  detailing  the  obstrnc- 
lions  placed  in  his  way  by  the  Queen  Regent,  thus  proceeds : 
**  So  that  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  correspondence  in  England 
pj  more  clandestine  means :  whereof,  as  also  his  other  proceed* 
ings,  his  servant  Throgmorton,  and  one  friar  Peto,  certified  some 
jpart,  as  Ifind  by  our  Records,'* 

*  These  particulars  have  been,  drawn  from  the  work  of  Phil- 
lips, who,  notwithstanding,  thus  spe^s  of  his  hero  ;  "  As  gra^-» 
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In  Germany^  the  opposition  to  the  Romish 
Church  continued  with  unabated  force.  The 
confederated  Protestants  met  again  at  Bmalcald 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year^  in  order  to  concert 
measures  for  their  common  safety.  As  the  £m^ 
peror  was  not  prepared  to  crush  their  party  by 
violent  means,  he  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  ne« 
gociation.  Heldus  was  sent  to  Smalcald,  when^ 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  confederates 
an  engagement  to  refer  their  disputes  to  the 
council  expected  to  be  ass^nbled  at  Mantua,  and 
also  to  aid  the  Imperialists  in  an  attack  either 
upon  the  Turks  or  the  French,  As  for  the  couh<» 
cil,  the  Protestants  replied,  that  it  not  being  sum- 
moned by  a  proper  authority,  nor  appointed  to 
meet  in  Germany,  they  should  pay  no  attention 
to  it:  with  respect  to  furnishing  the  Emperor 
with  pecuniary  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  waf  Sj, 
they  expressed  their  willingness  to  render  him 
that  service,  if  he  would  engage  to  molest  them 
no  farther  on  account  of  their  religion.    Heiiry 

tude  seems  to  have  been  it  cardinal  virttie  qf  our  illustrious  counn 
t^tpan,"  of  a  man,  namely,  who  returned  substantial  benefits  by 
gutra^eous  insults,  and  who,  not  contented  with  having  vilified 
his  munificent  sovereign,  sought  to  shake  his  throne,  by  lending 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  rebels  and  foreign  enemies  t 
as,  however,  Pole  was  sufficiently  well-bred  to  receive  with  gen* 
tlemanly  politeness  the  civilities  offered  to  him  by  the  Princp 
Bishop  of  Liege,  his  biographer  at  once  ascribes  to  him  an  ex- 
alted sense  of  gratitude.  By  such  commendations  artfidly  be- 
stowed, and  unguardedly  received,  it  has  happened  that  a  man  of 
ordinary  part8»  and  defective  principles,  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  his  race* 
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Qonfirmed  their  rc^solution^  by  sending  to  them 
two.  agents^  iu  disguise^  for  the  purpose  of  iu- 
ducing  them  to  reject^  in  the  most  unqualified 
maanejr^  the  proposed  Mantuan  council.  Upon 
tins  subject  no  difficulty  was  made^  and  therefore 
it  became  evident  to  all  Europe,  that,  if  the  coun- 
cil should  actually  meet,  it  would  fail  to  restore 
the  undisputed  authority  of  the  Papacy. 

However,  when  the  time  appointed  for  the  pro- 
posed meeting  approached,  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle set  it  aside.  The  Duke  of  Mantua,  not 
much  relishing  the  prospect  of  having  his  capital 
filled  by  strangers,  most  of  them  subjects  of 
princes  much  more  .powerful  than  himself,  de- 
manded of  the  Pope  a  sum  of  money  for  .the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  armed  force  during  the 
session  of  tl^e  divines.  Paul  did  not  object  to  the 
pl&n  of  providing  Mantua  with  a  larger  garrison, 
nor  did  he  decline  to  defiray  the  expense  likely  to 
be  thereby  incurred;  but  he  insisted  upon  bis 
right  to  command  the  men  whom  he  was  required 
to  pay.  This,  however,  was  a  point  which  the 
Duke  refused  to  concede,  and  on  this  account,  the 
PontiflF  being  fairly  furnished  with  a  pretence  for 
delay,  the  council  was  deferred  until  the  following 
autumn,  then  to  the  next  spring,  and  at  last  Vi- 
cenza,  in  the  Venetian  territories,  was  named  for 
the  meeting  of  the  proposed  assembly  \ 

Paul  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  supersede  al- 
together the  necessity  for  a  council,  by  appoint- 

^  WilUatn  Paget  and  Christopher  Mount.    Herberti  210. 
«  Ibid.  211. 
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ing  in  the  last  year  a  committee  of  divines^  charged 
with  investigating  such  complaints  as  were  brought 
against  the  Roman  Church  by  her  adversaries. 
Among  the  individualis  named  for  this  purpose 
was  Pole^  and*  his  coadjutors  were^  like  himself^ 
zealously  attached  to  the  Popedom.  The  result 
of  their  labours  was  such  as  might  be  expected. 
All  the  doctrinal  innovations  of  Popery  were  ap* 
proved^  and  certain  undeniable  abuses  in  discipline 
alone  were  admitted  to  require  amendment.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  a  few  concessions  to  popular  feel- 
ing, by  recommending  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  dis- 
dpline,  the  commissioners  brought  their  business 
to  a  close,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  Protestant 
divines^  even  the  most  candid  of  whom  now  be- 
came sensible  that  nothing  less  was  intended  by 
the  Romanists  than  a  return  to  the  faiths  which 
was  capable  of  being  established  by  a  reference  to 
God's  undoubted  word  alone  *V    However^  the 


*  PhiDips  tells  his  readers,  that  Lord  Herbert  speaks  favour- 
ably of  this  plan  of  reformiDg  the  Roman  Church.  As  there  is 
some  truth  in  this,  but  Very  far  from  the  whole  truth,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  transcribe  the  following  passage  from  the  noble  his« 
torian's  work :  (211,)**  Because  by  reason  of  these  delays/'  (in  as- 
sembling a  general  council,)  ''  many  doubted  whether  the  Pope 
really  intended  a  redress  of  the  enormities  then  generally  com- 
plained of,  he  resolved  privately  to  proceed  in  a  reformation  4 
year  since  proposed.  And  this  was  a  singular  ingenuity.  Yet 
as  he  referred  the  business  to  the  Cardinals  Contarino,  Theatinoy 
Sadolet,  and  Reginald  Pool,  and  some  others  who  were  pas< 
sionate  on  their  own  side,  they  produced,  after  many  conferences, 
no  more  than  a  remonstrance  of  divers  abuses  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  affairs ;  for  in 

9 
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Pontiff  was  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  some  of  the  refonas  lately  re- 
commended by  his  friends^  in  the  hope  that  thus 
his  own  party,  at  all  events,  would  remain  satis- 
fied even  under  an  indefinite  adjournment  of  the 
Jong  desired  general  council* 

While  the  Romish  hierarchy  were  striving  to 
maintain  their  influence  over  awakening  Europe, 
by  every  imaginable  expedient  short  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  doctrines  of  thieir  Church,  the 
leading  men  in  England  were  intent  upon  dis- 
pelling that  thick  cloud  of  spiritual  and  moral 
darkness  which  had  long  brooded  over  the  coun^ 
try.  For  this  purpose,  bj  the  intervention  of 
Cromwell,  a  commission  was  issued  from  the  King^ 
authorising  certain  divines  to  compile  a  manual  of 
religious  knowledge  for  general  use.  The  execu-: 
tion  of  this  important  object  was  entrusted  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  to  the  Bishops,  Stokesley 
of  London^  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Sampson  of 
Chichester,  Repps  of  Norwich,  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
Latimer  of  Worcester,  Shaxt(m  of  Salisbury,  Fox 
of  Hereford,  Barlow  of  St.  David's,  with  others  of 
the  episcopal  order,  and  of  the  more  eminent 
among  the  i^ferior  clergy.  Thus  were  all  the 
prelates  fi^vours^bly  disposed  towards  the  Re- 
formation employed,  in  preparing  the  intended 
summary.  Their  operations  were,  indeed,  im- 
peded by  Stokesley  and  Gardiner;  but  still  the 

the  Church  doctrines  they  would  not  admit  an  error.  But  tliere. 
were  few  princes  then  living  who  would  not  have  been  dad  tha^ 
something  more  had  been  done.'' 
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Protestant  party  among  th^  compilers  was  stiffi-^ 
ciently  strong  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  its 
objects.  The  associated  divines  met  in  Lambethj^ 
at  the  arcfaiepiscop^l  residence^  and  adopted  the 
folk) wing  mode  of  accomplishing  the  business  in 
hand.  They  first  agreed  upon  .the  points  to  be 
explained^  then  they  debated  the  several  explana-* 
tibns  supplied  by  different  individuals,  and  when 
they  had  come  to  an  agreement  upon  any  ques* 
tiouj  they  authenticated  the  decision  by  the  sig-* 
nature  of  their  respective  names.  The  execution 
of  their  design  gave  rise  to  warm  debates.  Gar- 
diner>  with  a  Tew  others,  contended  earnestly  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  usages  and  opinions  as 
the  Church  had  derived  from  Rome.  But  the  op- 
posite party  was  the  more  numerous,  was  known 
to  be  favoured  by  the  Vicar- general,  probably  also 
by  the  King,  and  was  enabled  to  support  its  opi- 
nions by  a  reference  to  Scripture,  which  had  been 
pronounced  by  a  royal  message  to  the  last  Couvo- 
cation  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  faith.  As  niight  be 
expected,  therefore,  Protestant  principles  were 
inculcated  in  this  little  work>  although  the  advo- 
cates of  Romanism  left  in  it  ample  traces  of  their 
exertions.  Probably  the  compilers  rather  hurried 
their  labours  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  appro* 
hen;sions  excited  by  the  plague ;  a  frightful 
scourge,  which  had  extended  its  ravages  ^  almost 
to  the  Archbishop's  gates;  Anxious  for  his  pwn 
sake,  and  for  that  of  his  coadjutors,  to  leave  a. 
neighbourhood  thus  haunted  by  contagion,  Cran- 
mer  applied,  thr<)ugh  the  Vicar-general,  for  his 
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Majesty's  penmssion  to  dismiss  Ms  leaned  asso- 
ciates. In  July  this  indulgeeice  was  accQrded> 
and  the  divines,  haying  finished  thdr  task^  eagerly 
retired  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  the  country. 
The  Archbishop  withdrew  to  his  seat  at  Ford> 
near  Canterbury.  While  there,  the  book  pre* 
pared  by  himself  and  his  associates  was  submitted 
by  Cromwell  to  the  King,  who  retained  it  long  in 
his  hands^  and  found  in  it  much  to  alter.  When 
he  had  completed  his  examination,  the  work,  with 
bis  notes  ahd  alterati<ms,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Archbishop,  who,  not  approving  of  all  that  his 
Migesty  proposed  to  insert  as  emendations,  had 
the  boldness  to  express  his  opinion  upon  these 
subjects  %  and,  finally,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to 
procure  the  publication  of  a  book  substantially 
Protestant. 

The  work  was  printed  before  the  close  of  the 
year  by  Barthelet,  the  King^s  printer :  it  is  enti-» 
tied.  The  Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Chris^ 
ten  Man.  In  familiar  language  it  was  styled  the 
Bishops^  J^ooi,  a  name  bestowed  upon  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  compilation  having  been  chiefly 
^fiected  by  the  prelates ;  the  whole  of  whom  sane* 
tioned  it  by  their  respective  signatures.  It  is,  in 
fact,  founded  upon  the  Ten  Articles  published  in 
the  preceding  year ;  of  which,  the  five  most  im* 
portant,  those  upon  Justification,  Baptism,  the 
Eucharist^  Penance,  and  Purgatory,  were  trans- 
ferred without  the  least  alteration  into  the  Insti- 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranin.  74. 
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iution.  The  principles^  therefore^  of  this  ede- 
brated  tract  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Confes* 
Bion  of  Augsburg.  The  whole  work  is  divided 
into  sections^  treating  respectively  of  the  Creeds 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  Justification,  and  Purga* 
tory. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Creed,  our  Saviour's 
descent  into  hell  is  said  to  mean,  that  he  went 
down  into  the  place  of  punishment  for  lost  souls, 
in  order  to  render  his  triumph  over  the  powers  of 
darkness  complete,  and  to  rescue  from  the  bond* 
age  of  Satan  those  pious  spirits  that  had  departed 
this  life  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  before  his 
actual  advent  By  this  descent,  it  is  taught,  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  brought^ by  Adam's 
transgression  upon  the  human  race,  is  reversed ; 
the  punishment  incurred  by  the  original  and 
actual  sin  of  mankind,  excused ;  and  the  empire 
of  Satan  over  the  world  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  defined  to  mean,  a  body  of 
men  nmintainiug  the  unity  of  faith,  ^hope,  and 
charity,  and  also  possessing  the  right  use  and  due 
administration  of  the  Sacraments.  All  particular 
churches  are  asserted  to  be  members  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  all  equal  in  dignity  and  power,  aU 
built  upon  the  same  foundation,  all  governed  by 
the  same  Spirit,  and  entitled  to  the  same  glorious 
immortality.  It  is  consequently  declared,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  no  pretension  to  any  other 
title  than  that  of  a  portion  of  the  uuiversal  Church ; 
and  that  the  Roman  Bishop  cannot  establish,  by 
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God's  wOrd^  any  title  to  an  universal  pastorship^ 
or  to  any  authority  whatever  over  the  Churches 
of  England.  France^  Spain^  or  of  any  other  foreign 
Jand.  The  couununion  of  saints,  the  remissioQ  of 
3ins,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  eternal 
salvation,  are  said  to  he  promised  solely  to  such  as 
are  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and 
hence  all  heretics,  Jews,  infidels,  and  heathens^ 
are  pronounced  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the 
mercy  of  God  ^  All  opinions  condemned  by  the 
first  four  general  councils  are  pronounced  heretic 
caL  It  is  directed  that  all  interpretations  of  the 
Creed  are  to  be  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  upon  that  of  the  primitive  Churchy 
The  Sacraments,  according  to  the  Romish  »j^ 
tern,  are  sa|ji  to  be  in  number,  seven ;  but  this 
concession  to  deeply-rooted  prejudices,  is,  in  rea^^ 
lity,  of  very  little  importance ;  since  it  is  declared 
that  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Eucharist,  are  of 

,  *  The  Institution  *Ms  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  earnestness^ 
with  which  it  refuses  salvation  to  all  persons  out  of  the  pale  of 
ibe  Catholic  Church.**  (Lingaid.)  From  the  passages  above  it 
\e  howevtsr  plain,  that  those  who  compiled  the  Institution,  wtud, 
modern  Romanists,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  character  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  Ignorant  or  artful  Papists  restrict  this  designa- 
tion to  their  own  sect,  and  many  Protestants  very  unguardedly 
and  mischievously  use  the  same  language.  By  means  of  this  ill^ 
jizdged  sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  justice,  insidious  agents  of 
Popery  are  enabled  to  impose  upon  the  unwary,  by  representing' 
that  even  Protestants,  in  their  creeds  and  formularies,  recognise 
the  pretensions  of  Romanism ;  although,  in  fact,  nothing  can  be 
more  false.  It  is  time,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  at  heart' 
the  wel&re  of  scriptural  Christianity,  4should  abandon  the  use  of 
a  itisnomer  ivbich  is  at  onee  injurious  and  absurd. 
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greater  dignity  and  use  than  the  other  four.  The 
first  three  Sacraments  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  and  made  necessary  to  salvation ; 
having  the  promise,  to  aH  duly  partaking  of  thismi 
of  remission  of  sin8>  the  aids  of  the  Spirit,  aqd  in* 
corporation  into  the  Saviour's  mystical  body* 
The  four  remaining  observances^  though  justly,  it 
is  asserted^  raised  to  the  rank  of  Sacraments,  and 
conferring,  by  means  of  the  priesfs  prayers,  spi- 
ritual  gifts  upon  those  vrho  receive  them,  are 
declared  inferior  in  importance '  to  the  former 
three. 

Of  the  four  inferior  Sacraments,  matrimony  id 
mentioned  first;  and  it  is  said  to  consist  of  an 
outward  sign  and  an  invrard  grace^  and  to  have 
been  instituted  in  Paradise;  therefore  no  new 
Sacrament  first  appointed  in  the  Gospd.  This 
article  concludes  by  assigning  the  preference  to 
celibacy.  Confirmatioii  is  said  to  have  be^  in- 
stituted by  the  Apostles,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing those  who  receive  it  to  that  degree  of 
favour  with  God,  which  their  baptism  obtained  tot 
them,  but  which  subsequent  transgressions  have 
forfeited ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
them  with  new  strength  to  combat  the  worlds  the 
flesh,  and  the  deviL  The  administration  of  this 
Sacrament  is  limited  to  the  episcopate ^  The  Sa- 
crament of  Orders  is  said  to  confer  upon  those 
who  receive  it  the  power  of  instruction  and  go- 
vernment ;  not^  however^  atbitrarily,  but  with 
limitations  to  piarticular  purposes.  This  power 
is  denominated  that  of  the  keys,  and  it  is  said  to 

VOIi.   II.  R 
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Y€6t  in  tbe:piie»thood  the  exchiBire  right  of  ad^ 

miniateirii^  the  Sacaramentfik    Its  iDStitution  ia 

deetarod  to  be  fir<Hn  Christ  and  hia  Apostles^  and 

thftb  it  is  contiiiiied  in  sucoe^rion  from  them  to 

the  lushops  and  prieata  of  the  Church.    Orders 

are  atated  to  possess .  the  essentiab  of  a  Sacaan 

ment^  inasmuch  as  prayer  and  thei  impoaition  of 

hands  ccmstitttte  the  outward^  visible  sign;  the 

paw^r  and  authority  thus  conveyed,  the  inward^ 

i^iritual  grace.    The  power  conferred  by  them  ia 

distxihutad  into  the  n^nisterial  and  the  judicial  s 

of  the  former,  as  being  well  understood,  nothing 

is  said;  but  the  latter  is  declared  to  be  vested  in 

the  hierarchy,  for  the  purposes  of  repressing  isH 

morality  and  infidelity,  excommunicating  obsti-* 

natfi  o:flfei^ers,  and  reconciling  penitents :  but  if 

is  denied  that  this  poiirer  extends  to  any  authsH 

rity  over  person  or  property ;  so  that  a  sfHtitual 

judge  myay  claim  ihe  right  of  inflicting  imprison^ 

ment  or  death.    To  th^  episcopate  is  assigned 

the  privilege  of  perpetuating  the  succession  of 

hishops  and  inferk>r  ministers,  of  deciding  upon 

quaUfications  fm  the  priesthood,  and  of  admitting 

to  benefices  unexceptionable  clergymen  presented 

by  lay  patrons.    In  the  first  three  centuries,  it  is 

observed,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  ceremot 

nies  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  deigy 

and  laJAy  coi\joiatly ;  that  after  the  aonveauoin  of 

kings,  the  dvil  power  was  called  in  to  aid  the  spiri?^ 

tualt  because  the  latter,,  having  no  temppralrig^ts^ 

could  not  otherwise  have  extended  its  influencfi 

over  the  whole  c^muaunity ;  and  that,  in  the  first 
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periods  ctf  the  Christian  era,  tlie  authority  of  the> 
Roman  bishop  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits^' 
ef  the  Italian  province*  It  ivas  then  stated,  that 
liie  Popes  had  graduaHy  acquired  their  impor- 
tance by  imperial  grants,  by  presiding  at  councils, 
but  chiefly  by  exceUing  in  the  avts  of  intrigue^ 
and  iniknidation ;  and  that  their  supremacy  is  at 
wiaiie^  with  their  own  engage^i^^hich 
they  are  bound  ta  respect  a  decree  limiting  the 
interference  of  prelates  to  their  own  province  or: 
diocese.  As  a  &rther  confirmation  of  their  judg** 
msnt  upon  thia  then  highly  interesting  subject^ 
the  confers  observe,  that  no  passage  of  Scrips 
ture,  no  father  of  the  apostolical  age,  adverts  to. 
auy  diflbrence  of  rank  among  the  aposties  aixidf 
Ushops;  and  that  the  pre-eminence  eventuall}^ 
assigned  to  metropolitans,  was  an  arrangement 
adopted  subsequently  to  the  primitive  times  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tinity  in  the  Church* 
It  vaa  alsQ  said^  that  the  episcopate  confers  n^ 
right  of  interference  in  temporal  affairs,  no  civil 
jurisdiction  independently  of  princes;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  kings  to  de* 
fend  the  Christian  religion,  support  the  orthodox 
clergy,  exterminate  heresy  and  idolatry,  and  su- 
perintend the  bishops  in  the  executicm  of  their 
office.  Extreme  unction-  is  raised  to  the  dignity^ 
of  a  Sacrament,  upon  the  ground  that  anointing 
with  oil  was  used  in  the  apostolic  age  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  Christians  from  sickness'. 

*  If  this  article  were  amoDg^tkefriuts  of  Roinirii  interference, 
the  other  party  might  have  reasonably  connived  at  itt  insei^^ion^ 

r2 
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Upi)n  this  subj^t  the.peopte  were  to  be  taugkt^ 
Hknk  ho  man's  life*  was  likely  to  be  shortened  by 
the  reteiiring  of  this. unction ;  sinee  it  was  instil 
tilted  for  the 'good  of  the  body,  as  wdl  as  for  that 
of  the  soul ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  until 
all  hbpeof  life  was  gone';  that  it  should  be  applied 
in  all  cases  of  dangerous  illness;  and  that  it  » 
called;ea;^e92ie  unction^  b^ause  it  was  posteriori 
baptism  and  confirmation,  in  both  of  which  an(nnt- 
ing  ^as  used.  After  the;  unction  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Eucharist  be  received  as  a  mean& 
of  augmenting  the  efficacy  of  the  other  Saera- 
m^nt ;  and  it  was  also  suggested,  that  these  relt-f 
gious^  rites  ought  to  be  administered  to  a  sick 
person  while,  memory  and  judgment  remaining^ 
he  is  competent  to  understand  his  duty  as  a 
Christian.     ' 

'  In  the  exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  an  attempt 
is' made,  similar  to  that  in  the  ten  articles,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of 

■ 

since  they  took  care  both  to  rendei'the  rite  of  some  use»  by  re^ 
commandipg  that  k  be  joined  with  the 'Eucharist ;  and  also  they 
contrived  to  shew,  by  reference  to-  Scripture,  that  as  administered 
in  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  a  piece  of  mere  superstition,  f'rom 
St.  James  v;  14,  15,  it  is  plain  that  this  unction  was  applied  to 
£he  sict  with  a  view  to  their  recovery  by  means  of  prayers  offer- 
ed' in  their  behaUl  The  unction  wad  a  practice  long  used  .amoiig 
the  JewB  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  hence  employed  by.  the  Apoe-" 
ties  (St.  Mark  vi.  1^.)  when  they  exercised  their  miraculous  gifts 
of  healing.  As,  however,  the  Romish  clergy  do  not  generally 
lay  claim  to  such  miraculous  powers,  the  unction  which  they 
apply  ia  no  tnor^  thiin  an  idli  ceremony:  it  is  like  "  salt  that  haa 
b>it  kg  savour«" 
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images^^o  resli^in  the  invocation  of:S»nts  within 
the  hounds  of  a  Christian's  duty,  and  to  enforce 
tke.ohserTanoe  of  hoUdays.  Under  the  fifth  Cob^^ 
maxkbnent  it  is  taught,  thetmen  should  resect 
their  spiritual  ned;  less  than*  their  natural  fiithers; 
and.  that  the  sovereign,  as  the  common  &ther  of 
his  subjects,  has  claims  upon  their  obedience, 
^idi>  no  act  of  his  can  supersede.  Under  the 
sixfh  Commandment,  this  doctrine  is  carried  far- 
ther ;  it  is  stated,  that  no  provocation  will  justify 
a  subject  in  drawing  his  sword  agdnst  his  prince, 
gomem  how  he  may,  since  there  is  no  earthly  tri- 
bunal., competent  to  take  cognizanoe  of  his  ac- 
tions;: but  that  an^  oppressed  people  is  allowed  to 
seekf or  deliverance  £rom  prayer  alone ;  God  hav- 
ing reserved  the  manner  in  which  regal  power  is 
eaoircked  upon  earth  for  his  own  tribunal 
.  The  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  is  followed4iy 
that  of :  the  Lmd's  Prayer,  and  this  by  s<mie  re- 
marks upon  the  Ave -Maria;  which  is  said  to  be 
no^  prayer,  but  more  properly  a  sort  of  hymn,'  ad-' 
dbressed  to  her  who  was  dignified  above  any  other 
of  the  human  race.  The  moral  and  devotional 
parts  of  the  work  being  thus  completed^  the  whole' 
compilation  is  concluded  by  the  addition  of  the 
articles  upon  Justification  and  Purgatory,  which 
appeared  in  the  preceding  year. 

After  the  divines  had  accomplished  their  task, 
the  Primate's  active  mind  was  turned  to  the  state 
of  his  own  diocese.  He  determined  to  render  his 
retirement. in  Kent  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the: 
people  under  his  spiritual  guidance ;  and  for  tbifi 
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purpose  he  procured  «  Uc^nce  fit»m  tfe  Vicn- 
g^dcacal  to  jaflitiiorise  bim  iot  a.  rii^itatiim  af  Mb 
Qjifeisgy.  090  pf ilie  ArchibhSK^Is  pi»Qoq^ 
|b  ijHAdortidKiag  Hm  uuipecti<i9i»  ivas  io  enfoi&Qb  iSm 
VB^muslAm  mem^  pmnmlgQd  Jfor  itihe  ntrene(l^ 
wept  0f  roposftoom  holiilagiis.  ikkUugh  tUese 
featiYida  tiad  gtow»  w  aumesous^  tlurt  jniiftons  in 
^  law<ourto  found  their  husiiiMs  imfttdMi:  )qr 
thenij  imd  even  the  haifvesting  of  tike  com  lud 
ofk;en  been  uttended  with  oonBideralde  diffiodty 
from  tho  same  cause  j  yet  the  pecqple  fosnid  in 
them  lan  jiidulgehce^  which  thpy  w^re  most  onwil* 
Ulig  to  reHnqnish  The  eaidy  .part  of  tibese  dagrs 
was  gon^^Uy  devoted  to  Mne  attractive  roUgi- 
o^s  ceiiemoniidi  and  tiKey  usoefiy  ended  in. nurih 
9ifid  revehry^  But,  however  agieoahfe  dqrs  ^so 
spent  mif^  beto^e  &i^^rious>  the  soperstitrom^ 
the  i4le^  M  the  dt^bianched ;  there  is  so  man  of 
sol^d  scsise  iuid  iieij,  who  would  not  wish  to  Qoa^ 
fine  sQiih  occasions  of  popular  UcentioitsiwiB 
mdthin  narrow  hounds.  Unfortoaatdy  tbe  dergy 
ef  those  tinies  were  la  geaeml  fiMle  disposBd  t^ 
Bfi9fWd  the  enlightened  views  entertained  hy  some 
of  their  3U|)mors.  Espec^aBy  were  they  averse 
to  the  diseontinifisnce  of  aHwieat  festivde ;  oeea^ 
dons  OQ  which  they  considered  their  own  impor- 
tance to  be  augmented  by  the  iconspicuons  i^ono 
which  th^  made  in  some  &youitte  service,  and 
whichj  as  idie  Chnrdi  then  condi^sceoded  to  be- 
oonae  the  handmaid  to  the  pleasures  of  the  vul* 
f^,  certamly  confirmed  men  in  their  ioVe  finr  the 
B^awb&ith.  Cmnmer^  well  awai«  of  the  devwo 
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latioiis  cra&miited  by  tkese  oft-recurring  tutees  of 
i^iKMa  upon  the  ndigion  and  morals  <tf  the  na^ 
tkm,  was.rosohtte  in  ^ifording  the'Supprasiita  of 
wmhmoang  them,  as  had  beea  latdjr  inaiked  out 
for  diseontiiiuance ;  and,  aoeordingly^  he  made  a 
strict  enquiry  throughout  his  diocese  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Yicar-gen^al''s  injunction 
^pon  this  head  had  be^i  obeyed. 
"  As  of  the  saints'  days  few,  if  any,  tt^re  allowed 
to  remain,  except  tfaoae  in  honour  of  the  twiire 
Apostles,  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  the  festival  in  commemoration  of 
Becket,  or  St.  Thomas  of  Canfterbury,  as  he  was 
called,  among  a  multitude  of  others,  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  day  on  which  thra  residute  ecdesi"' 
astic's  devotion  to  the  Papacy  was  celebmted,  had 
been  usually  solemnized  by  his  successors  in  die 
archiepiscopal  see  with  6very  mtok  of  respect. 
As  usual,  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  and  long  had  it  been  since  any 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  known  to 
take  an  ordinary  meal  on  St.  Thomases  eve«  It 
was,  therefore,  no  httle  to  the  surprise  of  his 
household,  perhaps  to  the  scandal  of  some  attach-* 
ed  to  it,  when  they  found  <Mt  orders  were  given 
for  the  serving  up  of  a  handscmie  supper  in  his 
Grae^s  eating  room  on  the  very  evening  which 
archbishops  had  usually  considered  devoted  to 
meditation  upon  Becket's  sufiferings  in  the  cause 
of  clerical  immunities.  However,  so  altered  were 
the  times,  that  the  Primate  of  all  England  did  not 
Hesitate  thus  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  zealous 
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Papirts^  but  sat  down  witiii  his  usual  che^rfidiiess 
to  a  comfortable  repast ;  just  as  if  Beck^  had 
quietly  died  about  that  time  of  the  jeBX^  after  a 
Ufe  of  ordinary  respectability^  instead  of  having 
sacrificed  himself  in  a  struggle  to  place  the  clergy 
aboi^  the  law  of  their  country  \ 

But  notwithstanding  the  example  thum  set  by 
the  Primate^  many  incUviduals  of  diertinclmn  ap^ 
pear  to  have  shared  with  the  populace  a  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  the  celebration  pf  their  aocusk 
tomed  festivals.  Probably  the  example  thus  set 
by  individuals  of  rank  was  pleaded  by  some  of  the 
Kentish  clergy,  in  extenuation  of  .their  own  un* 
willingness  to  retrench  holidays  deemed  superflu^ 
ous ;  for  it  appears  that  Cranmer  represented  tq 
the  Vicar-general  the  ill  effect  resulting  from  tlie 
disobedience  to  his'  ocders  displayed  by.  some 
about  tiie  court.  What  success  attended  tiiis  r^ 
presmitation  is  unknown;  but  from  CromweEs 
cord]ai:friendship  for  the  Primate,  it  is  fsx  most 
ptobable  that  he  interfered  so  asio  prevent  those 
admitted  to  the  sovereign's  immediate  presence 
from  cQuntenanoing,'by  their  example,  the  vari¥ 
ous  evils,  regions,  moral,  and  political,  resulting 
to  the  nation  from  a  redundance  of  holidays '. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  regard  £^  by.  the 
Vicarrgeneral  for  Cranmer,  occurred  in  eoiis&r 
quence  of  the  prejudice  prevailing  against  him 
among  the  bigoted  populace  in  the  North.    At 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Crapm.  79. 

*  Letter  of  Cranmer  to  Cromwell.  Strype,  Mem.  Cr^m^ 
Appendix,  7^88.   .  ..'.•-. 
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an  ale-house  near  Scarborough^  his  character  and 
measures  becoming  the  subjects  of  keen  debatle^,' 
a  priest^  who  was  sitting  there>  endeavoured  t^ 
turn  both  into  derid<m>  by  r^eating  the  tale  iof 
his  ha^iring  been  once  an  hostler.  The  cKsputiuMtt^ 
en  the  Protestant  side^  highly  disgusted  with  thit- 
afosurd  and  olfensiire  mode  :  of .  negi^iving  tfae> 
Archbishop's  pretensions  to  learning  ;and  respec-*; 
tability,  sentinformationof  the  calumny  to  Crom- 
well;  The  prejudices  and  irrit£U;ion  prevailing  in 
the  .Norths  rendered  that  officer  desirous  of  pu- 
nishing the  ignorant  priest  for  giving  currency  to^ 
this  idle  tale;  and  he  caused  him  to  be4ient  pri^ 
soner  to  London.  His  plabe  of  confinement  wa8\ 
the  Fleet,  where  he  lay  during  several  weeks,/ 
untiLa  relative  of  his,  a  grocer  in  the  city,  applied:^ 
to  the  Primate  in  his  behalf.  Cramner,  not  a 
little  surprised  that  this  most  probaUy  unlettered: 
man  should  .have  pronounced  him  .'^  no  better' 
learned  than  the. godings  on.  the  green,"  sent  tag 
him  to  Lambeth.'  ''  So/'  said  the  Ardibishop. 
when  he  saw  him,  ^'  I  am  told  that  you.  be  pri- 
soner in  the  Fleet  for  calling  me  an  hostier,  and 
reporting  that  I  have  no  more  leaming^  th^i  a 
gosling.  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  this  day  r. 
"No,  forsooth,'*  replied  the . detractor.  "  What 
meant  ye  then/'  Cranmer  rejoined,  ''  to  call  me. 
an;  hostler,  and  so  to  deface:  me  among  your  neigh- . 
bours  ?"  ^^  My.  Lord,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  hope 
your  Grace  will  excuse  my  folly;  I  was  overseen, 
with  dcink.^  *^  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  now  ye 
be  come  here,^  you  may  oppose. me:  to  know  what^ 
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^nrnn^  I  have,  Bi^in  in  grammar,  if  you  "will,' 
gv  €stee  in  philosophy,  ot  other  sciences,  or  ctiyi- 
MSty."  '^  My  Lord^"  rcyoinbd  the  ignorant  divine, 
^  I  heaeech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me :  I  have  no 
wtnner  of  learning  in  the  Latin  toi^ue,  but:  alto- 
gether in  Ei^lish."  ''  WeU  then/  said  the  Prif* 
wate,  ^'  if  you  will  not  oppose  me,  I  will  oppose 
you.  Are  you  not  wont  to  read  the  Bible  T 
^  Yea,  my  Lord,  daOy;**  was  the  answer.  '*  I 
pray  you  then  tell  me,"  resumed  Cranmer,  ^'  who 
was  David's  father  T  The  unfortunate  examinee, 
after  standing  for  awhile  confounded  by  the  ques- 
tion, at  length  thus  brdce  silence^:  ^^  In  truth,  my 
good  Lord,  I  cannot  tell  your  Grace/'  '^  WeU 
then,"  said  the  examiner,  '^  perhaps  you  can  tell  . 

me  who  was  Solomon's  father  V  ^'  Surely,  my 
Lord,"  rei^ybd  the .  priest,  ^*  I  am  nothing  at  att 
seen  in  those  genealogies."  The  Archbish<^  tiben 
tims  addressed  him :  ^  The  matter,  I  perceire, 
stands  thus.  You  have  reported  of  me,  without 
knowing  what  you  said,  that  I  .have  no  learning 
at  all :  now  I  am  enabled  to  bear  witness  of  you, 
tihat  you  haVe  none  at  all.  There  is  a  sort  of  yim 
in  this  realm  that  know  nothing,  and  that  will 
know  nothing;  but,  notwtthstandmg,  ye  have 
the  fkce  to.  sit  upon  the  ale-bench,  and  slander  all  i 

honest  and  learned  men*  If  ye  had  but  common 
serae  in  your  heads,  yon  that  have  called  me.  an 
hostler,  ye  would  have  known  that  the  King> 
having  tiie  hardest  questions  whidi  have  arisen 
respecting  the  purport  of  Scripture  these  many 
yean,  would  not  have  sent  such  a  man  as  ye  de*- 
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serib$i^  to  die  Bisfai^  of  Rotiie^  the  Emi^or's 
eoiiiicil>  the  oottege  of  cardisiAli^^  aad  the  'vth6l» 
tout  of  Rome.  His  Highmess  must  eitliw  iMtve 
gadly  lacked  liie  hdp  of  ietimed  JiKn»  if  he  wero 
dtdven  to  send  hostleari  ujpoii  bush  ajHEairs,  or  ho 
ttiast  ha^o  undw  hk  rule  many  Mle  pnests  wtlh« 
out  wit  or  reason^  that  can  so  judge  of  their  prinee^ 
his  coulQcil,  and  the  weightiest  mattera.  Qod 
amend  you,  and  get  ye  home  to  your  eure ;  and 
from  benoeferth  karta  to  be  an  honest,  or  at  leiurl 
a  reaisonable  man/* 

The  Archhishop,  imniediatdy  after  this  inters* 
fiew,  procured  his  discharge  for  tiie  humiliated 
clergyman,  who  gladly  return^  to  his  own  homo^ 
Cromwell,  however,  offaided  that  the  auU^er  was 
passed  over  so  lightly,  said  witii  an  oath,  four 
days  aftwwards :  '^  My  Lonl  of  Canterbury,  tho 
Popish  knaves  shall  pick  otU;  your  eyes,  and  cut 
your  throat,  before  I  will  any  more  rebuke  them 
for  Hieir  slanders.  I  had  ihteight,  th^  the  rogue 
of  a  priest,  whom  yon  have  sent  home,  should 
have  recanted  at  Paul's  Cross  on  Sunday  next'' 
"  Marry,'*  answered  the  Atchbkhop,  "^  you  would 
make  all  the  world  thiidc  that  I  was  an  ^hostler  in-i 
deed/*  '^  What  manner  of  blockheads  would  so 
think  V  asked  the  Vicar  Generals  Cranmer  r^ 
smned :  ^'  Too  many  Papists.  Howbcit  you  have 
caused  the  poor  priest  to  spend  all  dmt  he  hath 
in  prison ;  and  would  you  now  put  him  to  an  open 
shame  too  ?  He  is  not  the  first,  by  five  hundred 
of  them,  that  hath  called  me  an  Hostler;  and 
therefore  I  will  not  now  begin  to  use  extremity 
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agsdnst  fbis  priest  I  peroeire  Jhe  is  sorry  fox. 
what  he  has  said^  and  that  is .  enough." .  On  this 
Cromwdl  thns  ended  the  conversion :  ^  WeU 
ihen^  if  you  cava  not  for  it,  no  more  do  I ;.  but  I 
warrant  you,  one  day,  if  they  have  the  bpportur 
nity,  they  wiU  make  you  and  me  too  aa  vile  aa 
hostlers  ^'' 

>  It  was  during  Cranmer^s  stay  at  Ford,  that  tiie. 
English  Bible,  which  had  been  printed  «nder  his 
patronage,  was  completed.  .  The  important  work 
was  transmitted  to  him  by  Grafton,  one  of  the 
publishers,  and  by  his  interest  it  obtained  the 
royal  approbation..  En^ishmen  were  thus  pror 
tected  in  the  exercise. of  their  right  to  consult 
God's  undoubted  Word,  much  to  .the  satisfiatciljao 
of  the  Archbishop^  who  said  that  he  received  the 
news  with  greater  pleasure  than  he.would  have 
felt  if  a  thousand  pounds  had  been  sent  to.  him ', 
The  book  was  published  in  foUo,  and  in  th0  titles 
page  it  was  said^  that  Thomas  Mattbewe  was.  the 
translator.  This  name,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  fictitious,  and  was  probably  adopted  merisij, 
to  disguise  the  fact,  that .  tiiie  trandation  was  ac» 
complished  by.  scholars  whose  labours  had  boem 
industriously  depreciated  by.  the'  Romish  party. 
The  real  editor  was  either .  Coverdale,  o)r  John 
Rogers,  who  became  known  in  the  .neict  reign  as 
an  able  and  e&dent  minister  ol  the  Goap6l,  and 

« 

^  From  the  relation  of  Morice,  Cranmer's  secretary,  drawn  up 
by  Archbishop  Parker's  command,  and  printed  from  the  original 
(in  Bibl.  C.  C.  C.  C.)  by  Strype,  Mem,  Cranm.  6)87. 

»  Ibid.  8S, 
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who  was  the  proto-martjrr  in  the  Marian  persecfi* 
tion.  The  prhiting  was  conducted  abroad ;  and 
as  the  types  are  German^  from  that  circninstaaee^ 
and  from  the  words  of  l^oxe,  i%  has  been  thought  "^ 
that  the  Hamburg  pr^ss  conferred  this  benefiib 
upon  England.  To  the  end  of  Chronicles,  the 
translation  is  that  of  Tyndale ;  and  thence,  to  the 
end  of  the  Apocrypha,  Co verdale  was  the  transla* 
for :  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Tyndale  °. 

Although,  when  the  work  appeared,  the  royal 
licence  for  its  circulation  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
title-page,  many  people  affected  to  disbelieve  that 
the  King  could  have  authorised  such  a  publiear 
tion.  As,  however,  from  the  experience  of  the 
past,  it  was  now  evident  that  no  artifices  would 
avail  to  repress  a  general  desire  for  the  possession 
o^  this  improved  edition  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
Grafton  became  anxious,  not  so  much  for  the  &« 
vourable  reception  of  his  editor's  labours,  as  for 
the  reimbursement  of  his  own  outlay.  The  goodly 
folio  had  been  produced  by  him  at  an  expense  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  impression  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies.  But  no  sooner  did 
some  Dutch  adventurers  observe  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  English  public  hailed  the  new 
work,  than  they  determined  to  pirate  it,  by  pro- 
ducing another  edition  of  smaller  size  and  price. 
Upon  gaining  intelligence  of  this  intention,  Graf- 
ton apprehended,  that  if  accomplished,  he  should 

""  Bjr  Strjrp^»  Mem.  Cranin.  8d. 

"  Walter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorised  Ver8iDD«  101^ 
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be  uaifofsold,  to  kls  mm  ottei  luhi,.  and  to  the 
gveat.ia|urjr  of  fai&  creditors.  He^  ikerefore^  peti^ 
tiowed  ^e  Vicar-^geiieral  to  proeuce  Sat  him^frou 
the  King^  the  excluisiYe  psivflege  of  pnntnig  tihe 
BiUeiii  EogUtikr  during  the  space  of  l^e  yeals'' ; 
dkgii^r  as  ^  reason  for  his  request,  not  onljr  the 
nqiossibiyity  of  his  being  reimbursed  without 
fmeb  a  proteetion,  but  abo  the  certainftjr  of  cojisi*' 
derable  errors  being  introduced  into  the  siEtcrecl 
text,  if  foreigners,  ignorant  of  English,  were 
allowed  to  print  it  He,  besides,  snggested,.  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  issue  s^  order,  that  all 
iiicttimbents  should  provide  themseh^es  witb  a 
ec^y  of  the  Bible,  and  that  every  abbey  should 
pvovide  SIX  for  the  use  of  its  members.  Perbapc^ 
in  aU  this  there  might  appear  a  considerable  de- 
gree  of  commercial  avictity ;  but  it  should,  be  re-> 
collected,  that  the  undertaking  had  been  accom^ 
pUshed  by  an  outlay  of  capital,  which,,  in  those 
days,  amounted  to  a  very  serious  sum ;  that  Graf- 
ton represents  himself  as  a  poor  yptmg  num  ;  and 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  expc^  a  genend  oppo* 
siUon  to  the  success  of  his  honourable  venture 
amcmg  the  clergy*    Indeed  he  expresses  himself 

*  "  Whedier  this  was  granted  or  not,  I  do  not  find.  But  I 
h«ve  Men  a  copy  of  this  BtUe  la  a  small  tfaidt  ioMo,  where  the 
text  aod  not^  ate  the  same  with  this  of  Ud7 ;  and  Tyndfde> 
prologues  to  the  Pentateuch,  Jonas,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Bo« 
mans,  are  inserted ;  but  all  the  other  prologues  are  omitted,  as 
are  the  initials  of  Grafton,  Whitchurch,  (printers  of  the  larger 
Bible,)  and  Tyndale,  and  the  wooden  cuts  in  the  RevelatioQ/' 
Lewis,  109. 
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as  if  he  Was  doubtful  (tf  meeting  with  any  pukrotv 
age  among  the  prelates,  except  itoxa  the  Ardh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury^  and  the  Bishops  of  SaUft- 
bui!y  and  Worcestw  ^. 

On  the  IS^h  of  October  %  the  hopes  of  the  Prch 
testant  party  were  confirpied  by  the  hurth  of  a 
male  heir  to  the  crown.  This  events  which  bcca* 
siooed. great  joy  both  to  the  King  and  the  nation, 
occurred  at  Hampton  Court  But  the  g^teradi 
satisfaction  was  soon  damped  by  one  of  those  hi- 
mentable  incidents  which  balance  so  fatally  to  the 
softer  sex  their  exemption  from  the  perils  of  ac- 
tive life.  Within  a  very  short  time  of  her  deli- 
very %  Jane  died  of  a  malady  to  which  women  in 
her  situation  are  liable.  Both  her  husband  and 
the  country  were  much  grieved  at  this  mournful 
event ' ;  as  she  had  borne  her  elevation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Her 
infant  progeny  was^  six  days  after  his  birth,  in- 
vested with  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester.  At  his  baptism, 
the  name  of  Edward  was  given  to  him ;  and  upon 
that  occasion,    the    sponsors  were  Archbishop 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  85. 

*>  Being  St.  Edward's  eve.     Holinshed* 

'  Halle,  Holinshed,  and  Herbert  state,  that  the  Queen  died  on 
the  14th;  but  from  a  journal  written  by  Cecil,  it  appears  that 
she  did  not  die  before  the  94th.  (Note  to  Rapin,  L  817*)  She 
was  buried  under  the  choir  in  the  collegiate  church  at  Windsor. 

*  Halle.  This  historian  says,  that  even  during  the  festivities 
of  Christmas,  which  were  celebrated  at  Greenwich,  the  court  was 
in  mourning ;  and  Holinshed  tells  us,  that  the  sables  were  not 
laid  aside  until  Candlemas. 
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Cranmer,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  and  the  Lady 
■Mary  \  His  uncle^  Sir  Edward  '  Seymour^  who 
-had  in  the  last  year  been  created  Baron  Beau- 
champ,  was  now  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of 
Hertford ;  and  the  gieneral  joy  excited  by  the 
hirth.  of  an  heir  to  the. crown  labouring  under  no 
suspicion  of  illegitimacy,  was  farther  signalized 
by  the  elevation  of  Sir  William  Fitz-William, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  to  the  Earldmn  of  Southamp- 
ton". 


Holinshed. 


*  Herbert,  ftlft. 


CHAPTER  Vlil. 


Second  visitation  of  monasteries — Some  houses  surrendered — Relics 
and  images  destroyed'^Imposition  at  Hales  detected — Bechefs 
bdnes  disinterred^ — Suppression  of  the  larger  ahbeyS'^Liheral 
treeUrtUfU  of  the  secularized  religious'^ Severities  exercised  t^Mm  • 
some  of  the  abbots — Revenues  derived  from  the  suppressicn-—* 
Destruction  of  conventual  libraries  and  edifkeS'^New  bishoprics 
erected — Diminution  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  Parliament — 
Athiicuses  to  which  monastic  property  was  applied-^Improvt^ 
dent  grants  rf  abbey  lands — Loss  of  the  impropriate  tithes  to 
the  Churchf^PoUcy  of  Popery  m  the  institution  of  Monachism 
— Indignation  of  the  Papal  court  on  receiving  news  of  the  recent 
proceedings  in  England — The  bull  of  excommunication  formally 
pubUshed — Injunctions  issued^  by  which  it  was  ordered,  that 
efvery  parish  should  provide  a  Bible  for  general  use;  and  every  ^ 
incunU^ent  shduld  keep  a  register — Oranmer  addresses  th^JSing- 
for  a  further  refbrmation — Delegates  from  the  German  Proies* 
tants  arrive  in  England — Summary  of  their  arguments  against 
half  communion,  private  masses,  and  clerical  celibacy^^Sumr 
mary  of  Bishop  TunstalVs  reply — Persecution  of  Lambert— 
Ste^  of  op^itm  among  the  prineipal  English  Reformers'^Ver* 
seauHon  of  the  Dutch  A^ud>apiistS'^Pole*s  misSitin  td  SpakH^ 
Detection  and  execution  of  his  English  accompUoes* 


DuRtNb  thfe  late  rebelKori,  nothing  had^  more 
ptaiiilj  appeared  thah  the  inveterate  hosiility  to-' 
wards  thegovemmenVenteftained by 't^^ 
tic  orders.  Not  only  had  the  monies  m  the  North  • 
indnstriously  fomented^  the  discbnfent"  around' 
thefA^ahd  afforded  pecuniary  aid  to  the"  nialcbn-- 
te)itd;  bfit  as  alsl)  supplies  of  money  Ifotf'sbtfth-' 


money 
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ern  convents  had  been  transmitted  to  the  insur*^ 
gent  leaders,  it  was  obvious,  that  among  the  reli« 
gious,  every  enemy  to  the  existing  order  of  things 
might  securely  calculate  upon  finding  a  numerous  • 
and  powerful  body  of  devoted  auxiliaries.  A  tho* 
rough  conviction  of  this  truth,  whiqh  no  candid 
mind  could  elude,  proved  fatal  to  English  mona- 
cfaism.  Men  attached  to  the  Reformation  rea- 
soned, that  while  monasteries  should  continue. 
Popery  might  indeed  be  depressed,  but  would 
never  be  extirpated:  while  mere  politicians  au« 
gured,  from  the  instinctive  leaning  of  these  esta« 
blishments  towards  the  Papacy,  that  they  would 
constantly  nurture  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
existing  policy  of  England.  Thus  another  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  the  more  moderate  Refor- 
mers of  advocating  their  &vourite  scheme  of  di- 
verting  the  monastic  revenues  from  the  useless 
and  injurious  purposes  to  which  they  had  been 
long  applied,  to  such  objects  as  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  earliest  founders  of  English  monas- 
teries, and  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Dunstan.  To  adopt  this  plan  appears  to 
have  been  partly  the  King's  intention;  but  he 
probably  had  an  eye  also  to  the  replenishing  of 
his  exchequer  from  the  confiscation  of  the  caa*^ 
yentual  propierty ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  object  weighed  materially  with  the  more  ra- 
pacious of  his  courtiers.  To  counterbalance  this 
^neral  feeliiig  of  hostility  to  their  cause  amrag 
those  possessed  of  power  and  influence,  efifectual 
means  were  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  the  monks. 
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Their  boldest  a&d  ablest  champions  had  perished* 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  scaffold^  and  their  less  dis- 
tinguished partizans  were  awed  into  suhmission# 
by  a  recollection  of  hardships  and  severities  un« 
der  which  they  had  smarted,  or  from  which  they, 
had  with  diflGiculty  escaped.  From  various  causes, 
therefore,  the  monasteries  had  become  defence* 
less ;  and  the  government  rightly  judged,  that  a 
more  fiivourable  opportunity  for  their  total  sup* 
pressioh  could  never  be  expected  to  .occur.  This 
measure,  accordmgly,  was  determined  upon,  and 
it  was  preceded  by  orders  for  a  new  visitation  of 
tiie  convents;  by  which  means,  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed, additional  charges  of  moral  obliquity  might . 
be.brought  against  these  societies,  and  mi^t  be 
aggravated  by  a  display  of  their  political  offences. 
7o  this  latter  object,  the  visitors  were  desired  to 
pay  particular  attention :  they  were  to  investigate 
very  narrowly  the  slate  of  party  feeling  in  every 
hoiue,  and  the  cdnduct  which  its  inmates  had 
pursued  during  the  late  rebdlion*  It  was  also 
desired,  timt.  a.  careful  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the.  variaos  frauds  and  impostures  by  whiek 
monks  were  known  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to 
debase  the  popular  mind  \  Perhaps  also  the  visi- 
tors w^re  privately,  instructed  to  persuade  the 
diflBerent  societies  to  make  terms  with  the  crown, 
I^  the,  appearance  of. a  voluntary  surrender:  a 
mode  by  which  the  government  aflfected  to  have 
aequired  much  of  the  conventual  property  already 

•  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  564. 
S2 
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GMifiaostedi  m  is  shewn  bjr  a  ciscukr  ktter  of 
GrdmwBU;  intended  to  allay^tfae  apprehfemooiis  of 
the  greater  abbots^  in  >vliiefa  they  were  infibrmed; 
tfacBi  onless  the  smaller  religions:  houses  had  made, 
a.  free  and  volnntary  surrender  to  the  King^  ^^  faia. 
Graoe  would  never  have  received  -.  the  same  V 

Of  the  larger  houses,  .soiiie  smrrenders,  appft^ 
renlly  uncompelled,  hadindeed  already  ocsonrred;. 
Of r  these  the  eariiest  was  that  of  Fumesa^  inLaiiH 
cashiteV  the  ruins  of  ^dnch  still  interest^iiitefli^ 
gent  observers*    To  this  opulent  abh^  was  alH 
taohed  90O&  of  yeariy  re veniiui ;  and  as:  tfaemonks : 
were  iml)r  thirty  in  number,  their  motive  for  <being/ 
80  fwward  in  breaking  up  their  opulent  estahtish^ 
nmit^  is  incomprehemible,  unleis»3  it  be'  suppesed^-^ 
that  they  had  lai^ely  participated  in  thb  treanma. 
cS  1  their  neigUgFoinrs.    The  abbey  of  Bermbiiddey; 
in  Surrey,  was  next  surrendered;  avowedtym  the: 
bope^  of  lieihg  favourably  treated  by  thr.Kii^ 
The  faurir  house  broidenvup  in  the  year  1587,  was  I 
that^^  of  Bufisham,  or  Bisham,  in  Bisikslfire,  aij 
vdakb  tUe  abbaey  .was  holden  hyvBisfao^  BailcMv^ 
imciaimmndian  widi  the  see  otf  Sti  Davidfe*^.    Thift'^ 
prfelate  fseroiired  the  Refomuitioii,  aad  henee  her 
probably  thought  it  meritMioustO'  emane^ole; 
fajmsdf,  and  those  suhjeeted  to  his  control  with-* 
out  umiecessary  d^eiy,  from  the  snjperstkimn rand> 
i^some  formalities  of  a  cldistfr;    But  these  :ex^ ' 
amples  appeared  to  produce  no.  efGbot  upon  otiber: 


*  Collier,  (II.  157.)  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library. 
""  Surrendered  April  9,  1537.    Burnet,  Hist.  Refc  I.  364. 
•»  Ibid. 
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le<ui(ventiiali)6dies ;  >a&d  wksn  ihe  last  yetartolDSflfl^ 
•i&e  ^QaraUty  .oftthase  fioeietiies  shewed  JaiH^hio- 
Itance  ta  a^»mt?,  iand  Burrendier  diieir  jsevemiesa, 
SQlongjis±heTe  .was  any  pisofipect  of  thrar  'coiift&- 
Auanee  in  a  corporate  AtaJte*     . 

Howerecr/ soon  tafiber  the  new  ^viisdtora  *com^ 
jaenced  their  mspeddon^  liie  ndiole  ancmastic  sys- 
'iem  was  e^osed  to  flie  pjiUic  acorn  asid  ind^i^ 
rtion.  Most  of  ihe  hrger  abbeys  mete  indeed 
^sffimpted  £ro]ii  the  infiEony  of  being  poUuted  by 
^QQfis  immorality.;  sbutifew  of  ifaese  hanses/wHa^ 
ever  were  their  aize,  had^dedined  a.  participation 
in  fksse  ooniraQptifate  and  iscandalous  impositions 
mrlfioh  iBnoL  the  "conspicaou^dis^ace  of  ^tueio^em 
dtei^ainated  xeUgioos.  When  :all  Hie  mouosteriea 
jof  Jingiand  were  xansadoed,  peopte  were  asto- 
nished at  the  extent  to  which  monks  and  nuns 
^Mdtpnctised^pontiieir  credulity.  EleVien  houses 
exhibited  a  girdle,  which  was  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Virgin :  in  eight  places  it  was  pre- 
tended some  of  her  milk  was  to  be  seen.  For  the 
.0m:e  of  tootiii-ache,  wealthy  dupes  were  invited  to 
pay  their  ^kvoticms  at  convents  that  revereodly 
treasured  up  the  beH  of  St.  Guthlac ;  and  some 
felt  once  possessed,  so  said  the  story,  by  St.  Tho- 
mas of  Lancaster.  Another  St.  Thomas,  he  of 
Canterrbury,  .had  left  among  his  many  valuable 
l^racies  to  the  monks,  a  p^ft*knife,  boots,^iad  tat- 
tered shirt,  all  of  established  efficacy  to  procure 
the  visits  of  pregnant  women,  and  to  send  them 
home  confident  of  a  safe  delivery.  One  monas- 
tery possessed  some  coalsj  saved,  it  was  said,  from 
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the  remains  ol  that  &te,  which  had  osoe  bkused 
under  the  gridiron  of  St.  Laurence.  In  two  or 
liiree  places  the  deluded  worshipper  was  expected 
to  reverence  a  human  head,  under  the  idea  that 
it  had  graced  the  shoulders  of  St.  Ursula  *.  A 
reHc^  something  less  disgusting^  was  a  man's  ear, 
which,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  cut  off  by  St 
P^r  from  the  head  of  Malchus.  But  nothing 
was  beneath  the  notice  of  these  relic'-mongers : 
eten  the  parings  of  some  man's  nails  were  care- 
Ibily  preserved  in  one  place,  and  duly  venerated 
as  the  personal  spoils  of  St.  Edmund  ^ 

From  such  wretched  trumpery  neither  scoffing, 
good  sense,  nor  piety,  has  even  yet  succeeded  in 
purgiiig  edifices  dedicated  by  Romanists  to  the 
worship  of  God ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed 

*  It  18  a  pity  diat  the  daims  of  these  worthy  monks  or  imiis 
(tM>iild  not  have  been  adjusted  by  assigning  the  siqperflnons  heads 
to  some  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  whom  Romish  legends 
state  to  have  shared  with  St.  Ursub  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

'  To  this  well  known  catalogue  of  relics,  Fuller  adds  two  arti- 
des  more :  one,  a  fragment  of  the  cross,  sprinkled  with  our  Sa- 
▼ioor^s  blood,  and  stolen  after  the  Emperor  Baldwin's  deadi,  fay 
his  chaplain,  who  bestowed  it  upon  the  priory  of  Bromeholme,  in 
his  native  county  of  Norfolk.  **  It  seems,"  says  the  facetious 
.  historian,  "  there  is  no  felony  in  such  wares,  but  catch  who  catch 
may;  yea,  such  sacrilege  is  supererogation/'  The  other  relic  is 
a  tooth  of  St  Apollonia,  which  being  esteemed  a  valuable  amu- 
let fas  the  cure  of  tooth-ache,  came  into  high  request :  the  result 
was,  these  teeth  multiplied  amazingly  ;  and,  it  is  said,  a  collec- 
tion being  made  of  them  in  King  Edward's. reign,  they  filled  a 
tun.  "  Were  the  saint's  stomach  proportionable  to  her  teeth,  a 
county  would  scarce  afford  her  a  meal's  meat/'  Church  Hist. 
331. 
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that  many  well-meaning  persons  hesitated  to  pour 
merited  contempt  upon  the  relics,  as  such  things 
are  called,  which  the  visitors  collected  and  de- 
scrihed.  Their  inspection,  however,  brought 
other  fooleries  and  frauds  to  light,  about  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist.  Among 
these  was  the  figure  of  an  angel,  which,  though 
made  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  a  single,  wing, 
had  the  credit  of  having  flown  over  into  England 
with  the  spear-head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's 
side.  In  another  place  was  a  wooden  log,  dressed 
in  female  attire,  and  furnished  with  a  head  and 

0 

hands,  in  one  of  which  was  placed  a  taper  that  had 
burned,  as  lovers  of  the  marvellous  were  told, 
during  the  whole  of  nine  successive  years  with- 
out wasting :  this  prodigious  effort  made  by  the 
mysterious  candle,  was,  however,  at  last  abruptly 
terminated ;  for  some  perfidious  wretch  ventured 
to  invoke  the  Virgin,  whom  the  log  represented ; 
and  the  falsehood  which  he  attested  by  an  appeal 
to  her,  was  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the  light  which 
flickered  in  the  figure's  hand,  was  wonderfully 
extinguished.  Not  only  was  this  half-shapen  lady 
publicly  undressed ;  but  also  that  unceremonious 
course  was  adopted  with  another  figure,  long  ve- 
nerated at  Worcester^  as  a  gigantic  resemblance  of 
the  same  highly  favoured  personage :  nor  were  the 
people  a  littie  amused  when  they  saw  that  this  ob- 
ject, which  had  been  decorated  with  female  attire, 
was  in  reality  the  image  of  a  bishop  ten  feet  high  ^ 

«  Collier,  11.  U9. 
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Th^se  e^^hibitipns  were  rather  diyer^Qi;  tfa^p 
otherwise :  one  at  St.  Paul'a  Cross  wap  csdculated 
to  prodiiqe  more  serious  emotions.  ^To  that  phu^ 
was  brought^  from  Bopdey,  in  Kent^  a  .pup{ic;t 
)ong  revered  ,as  the  Rood  of  Gr^ice^  ;^1^<^»  hy 
sfi^ns  of  9ecretj  springy,  moved  its  eyes  and  lip^ 
jto  the  infinite  amazement  of  rustic  worshippeij^ 
Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester^  descanted  in  the  puJU 
pit  upon  the  profligacy  of  such  devices  to  cheat 
and  rob  mankind ;  and  his  invectives  were  illu&r 
trated  by  an  exposure  of  the  mechanism  which 
had  rendered  this  idol  so  wonderful  to  ignorajqtt 
spectators  \  About  the  same  time  was Jprqught 
from  North  Wales  a  colossal  figure,  called  tli$ 
Darvel  Gatheren,  to  which  hundreds  of  needy 
pefisants  had  been  known  to  bring  in  a  single  day 
t^e  choicest  of  their  substance,  under  .^  persu^ 
j^i<>n  that  they  should  thereby  escape^,  jin  a  futui^^ 

m 

^  Bale  styleit  this  scandalous  imposture  "  the  gaping  rode  of 
Boxleye.'*  (Ponce  Pantolabus.)  The  Komish  writers  are  very 
sparing  in  their  notice  of  these  blots,  discovered  in  their  Churoh; 
nevertheless,  the  MS.  historian  of  the  Reformation  (9ihl.  Harl.) 
ventures  to  mention  with  respect  even  the  Boxley  puppet,  which 
.  appears  to  have  been  one  pf  the  most  scandalous  impostures  dis- 
covered. Speaking  of  the  judicious  plan  adopted  by  Gromwell, 
in  exposing  these  infamous  frauds,  he  thus  proceeds :  **  The  rood 
of  grace  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  was,  amongst  others  of  like  naturei 
prcfphane4  apd  defaced."  The  mode  adopted  by  modern  R^* 
manists  to  parry  the  indignation  and  ridicule  which  the  discove- 
ries of  Cromwell  have  thrown  upon  them,  is  by  representing  the 
statements  to  be  derived  from  Thomas's  Pelerine  Inglesey  a  work 
which  they  represent,  though  written  by  a  contemporary,  as  un- 
worthy of  credit.  However,  most  of  the^objects  mentioned  by 
Thomas,  are  also  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Foxe. 
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^tiute>  the  ponishiiieiit  due  >  to  their  jsiIl^  ^  ^llis 
hugeidol^ijbiy  a  mixture  of  (^uelty^  insujt^.axid  311- 
£erst;tipn>  was  burnt  under  the  gallows  upo>n 
^Jbieh  ^pxest,  ^  Obseryaut  fri«r^  jwas  ^angojl 

'  .Dn  Iiiagaid  has  tnentiQiied  fhis  idol ;  aa4  he  tells  -u§>  ^.fi 
pote,  that  it  was  a  rood.  Halle  tells  us  Aat  Forest  said.  *'  I 
took  the  oath  of  supremacy  with  my  outward  man,  but  my  iii- 
ward  man  never  consented  thereto.*'  He  was  suspended  by  the 
arm-holes  in  Smithfield  over  a  fire,  which  the  enormous  Welch 
idol  helped  to  feed.  To.  the  gallows  were  affixed  the  following 
jtide  verses: 

X)avid  DarvelXjatbecePff 

As  saith  the  Welcbmen, 

Fetched  outlaws  out  of  hell. 

Now  is  he  come  with  spear  and  shield^ 

In  harness  to  bum  in  Smithfield, 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwell. 

And  Forest  the  freer, 

Th^t  obstinate  Iyer, 

Jhat  wilfully  shall  be  dead ; 

In  his  contumacy 

The  Gospel  doth  deny 

The  King  to  be  supreme  head. 

Lord  Herbert  says,  that  this  idol  was  used  at  Forest's  execu- 
tion, **  to  elude  I  know  not  what  old  blind  prophecy."  Fuller 
thus  explains  the  mystery :  *^  There  was  in  Wales  a  great  «b4 
loabUy  image,  of  which  an  old  prophecy  went,  jtbat  ii  tboM  ftfm 
a  firest**  Amoi^  the  letters  recently  printed  by  Mr,  Elljls,  if 
one  (U«  82.)  from  Ellis  Price,  who  was  visiting  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  to  Cromwell,  in  which  that  officer  is  informed,  that  de- 
lude people,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  in  a  day,  had 
been  used  to  come  wit?  cattle  or  money,  as  offerings  to  |he  Dar* 
velCadiereo,  under  a  notion  p{  bis  power  to  fetch  th^m  out  of 
bell  if  they  should  be  damned. 

f 
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alive>  with  inexciisable  barbarity^  for  the  crime  sp 
constantly  committed  by  the  dissembling  Popish 
priests^  of  inciting  the  people,  in  confessions,  to 
deny  the  King's  supremacy.  Besides  the  idols 
already  mentioned,  there  were  many  others  col- 
lected by  Cromweirs  orders,  and  igmmiinioasly 
committed  to  the  flames.  One  of  these,  known 
to  grave  speakers,  as  St.  John  of  Ossulston,  and 
to  fiiQiiliar  ones,  as  Mr.  John  Shome,  was  said  to 
have  imprisoned  the  devil  in  a  boot.  The  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was,  however,  now  strongly  turn- 
ed against  these  objects  of  a  degrading  supersti- 
tion, and  men  wondered  how  they  could  have 
submitted  so  long  to  venerate  what  was  evidently 
contemptible ;  and  to  regard  as  miraculous,  what 
a  little  enquiry  would  haye  shewn  as  an  unprinci- 
pled and  impudent  imposture. 

This  latter  character  attached  conspicuously  to 
a  '^  lying  wonder*"  displayed  at  Hales,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, where  was  a  monastery  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  portion  of  our  Saviour's  blood.  To 
enjoy  the  beatific  sight  of  this  iUustrious  relic, 
awakened  sinners  hastened  from  every  part  of 
England*  On  arrival  at  the  venerated  spot,  they 
were  directed  to  confess,  and  to  order  the  cele- 
bration of  masses  as  a  propitiation  for  their  ini- 
quities. After  a  time  they  were  conducted  to  the 
oratory,  which  contained  the  far-famed  object  of 
their  journey.  It  was  a  gloomy  chamber,  from 
which  an  anxious  pilgrim  had  many  times  de- 
parted unsolaced  by  the  glorious  vision  upon 
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Which  he  had  calculated  as  an  ample  rocompenoe 
for  all  his  toil  and  money.  The  phial^  indcfed^ 
which  held  the  bloody  had  been  submitted  to  his 
longing  gaze,  but  a  dark  uncheering  object  was 
an  that  his  eye  could  discern.  His  penitence,  he 
was  then  told,  was  incomplete,  his  mercenary 
masses  not  sufficiently  numerous.  Haunted  by 
these  mortifying  reflecti<ms,  the  wealthy  pilgrim 
underwent  new  austerities,  and  again  hired  priests 
to  offer  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  until  either  his 
exhausting  patience,  or  the  conscience  of  his  spi- 
ritual advisers,  pointed  out  the  time  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  long-cherished  hopes.  Then  was 
he  once  more  conducted  into  the  mysterious  ceil, 
and  a  bright  red  hue,  beaming  from  the  glassy 
vessel,  consoled  him  with  the  conviction  that  his 
journey,  and  his  money>  and  his  fasting,  had  not 
been  all  in  vain.  How  grieved  at  the  recollection 
of  their  own  folly,  how  indignant  at  the  men  who 
could,  under  the  shew  of  piety,  dare  to  abuse  that 
folly  so  grossly,  must  those  who  had  gone  in  pil- 
grimage to  Hales  have  been,  when  the  secrets  of 
the  place  were  discovered!  A  chrystal  phial, 
opaque  on  one  side,  transparent  on  the  other,  con- 
tained the  blood  of  which  a  sight  had  been  often 
so  ardently  desired.  The  blood  itself  was  that  of 
a  duck,  dianged  once  in  every  week.  Of  this 
mysterious  phial  two  priests  were  confederated  in 
the  management,  and  the  course  of  their  infamous 
legerdemain  was  to  shew  the  bright  side  in  cases 
where  no  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the  un- 
happy dupe,  the  dark  side  to  those  whose  pockets, 
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^  With  that  ngpearabqe  pf  good-pa^feA  iodulgeoc^  wUtfi 
modern  infidels  4i«pW  tow/ur4s  Poperyi  Hume  coi^esconds  jto 
apologize,  in  his  History  of  England,  for  the  gross  ahuses  de- 
tected by  the  visitation  of  monasteries.    '**  Such  fooleries  as 
'ibese/'  nve  are^told,  *'are  to  be  found  in  alleges  and-nationsy-and 
i«fen  took  .place  jdtiring  the  most  jrefin^d  jMrioda  !<tf  ^anti^tthy ; 
Jience  they  form  no  particular  or  viplent:  reproach  io  the  CKtbotic 
religion."    This  conclusion  will  not,  however,  istand  ^the  test  of 
lamination :  for,  although  it  is  true  that  **  the  most  refined  na« 
•  tions  of  antiquity"  were  disgraced'by  the  same  sort-of**  fooleries*' 
-iliat(*fonn  the  standing  reproaoii  of  Romfinf sin,  and- moreover, 
^A9^  perhaps  all  j^ges  mdjmikm  h«F«  bera  sokUs^ttoed*  !]tet  tfae 
vpaspn  of  this  scandal  is  palpaSlji  enough.    The  rafinod  fty^'^« 
professed  ^n  idolatrous-  religion.    The  same  <uiA2|ppy  oause, 
though  ,rendci:ed  less  noxious,  still  operates,  in  the  Christian 
world,  carrying  lies  and  delusions  in  its  train.     But  the  infkmy 
:i«ifihi0-atta«lies4o  no  respectable  Protestant  «omnituiily,«lliMi«^h 
itife^iipQiwb]^  r^TQwh  of  th^  Church  .which  has  vonmnad 
^o  fSa^p^tt  F^nism  upon  Christianity.    Even  |kt  this  frnpi, 
English  newspapers  contain  accounts  of  cures,  wrought  i^n  the 
fiervous  system  of  secluded  females,  by  the  agency  of  prayers 
ofl&red  by  aOerman  prince,  and  rendered  more  irapoidng  by  the 
tmimiraenes  6f  a  Homish  mass.    It  -is  in  vain  that  serious  men  Of 

.nil  xeiigvins  x,epiL  fii^e  statcmoats  ^wHh  ponoonn  .und  diigHsti  ihiit 
.scoffers  triumph  in  the  bumiliatixig  picture  jHreseated  by  a  socie^ 
professedly  Christian;  some  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  openly  en- 
courage the  delusion,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  such 
things  to  point  out  their  Church  as  that  foreseen  by  St.  Paul, 
which  was  to  be  distinguished  by  **  lying  wonders."  Nor  in 
;ppite  of  the  €inlightMied  nptiop^  prah^hlj  .4|9^tiiAQd  \>j  many 
who  hold  communion  with  the  Romaic  Church,  have  the  nuisances 
in  their  worship  ever  been  materi^Iy  abated.  Their  religious 
edifices  are  still  rendered  contemptible,  by  gaudy  boxes  of  tnim- 
pery  revered  as  rdiics ;  and  more  contemptibie  stiH,  hy  figures 
of  saints  ^eoorated,  as  it  is  thoughi,  Jby  ikted  sUk*  dicty  qH|din, 


Dbmsg  title  .jKrogress^of  dfeftb^slng  tlie  vMIMo^ 
from  the  frauds  engendered  by  moffikecy,  the  post^ 
bmaouff  glories  of  Becket  were  Tudelf  swept  ai^y;\ 
Of  all  the  stfmJtsin  the  Romish  calendar;  Hngland^ 
had  been  most  egregiously  befooled  under  pre- 
tence of  reiMering  the  honour  due  to  the  memory 
of  tliis^eiithusiastv  Not  only  was  the  axmir^sai^^ 
dim  assastinationr  celebrated;  but  also  thatofhtlp 
bbAfr's  transfer  from  its  original  grave  to  asplen^' 
did  slnrihe*  This  festival,  whidi  happened  on  thfe  - 
7£h  of  Jiily;  and  was  known  as  the  translation  6t 
St;  Tls&mBBy crowded  Canterbury  every  yeaifwith^ 
therdehtded  victims  of  superstition.  It  v^;  how^- 
ever,  only  (Mce ' in  Mty  years '  that ^  avarice  aM' 
foHy  were  completely  glutted'  on  the  spot  ren-^ 
di^ed  memorable  by  Becket's  last  struggle  in  thte' 
canse-of  a  foreign  ecclesiastic.  Then  was'  a^  ju^ ; 
bik^  ceiebrated  of  a-  fortnights  coneinuiinc@;> 
wfedch  decoyed/  under'  the  promise  of  paf^alln^- 
dnlgences,  misguided  pilgrims  from  every  p&rt  of^ 
Christendom.  Upon  one  occasion  this  trinmph;> 
sdiofavMUS'to  Rdmimism,  of  ignorance  and'arti^' 
fiee  o^er  Christiair'prifieiples,  had  collebtbd^'in^ 

artificial  Aowers»  and  pahry  trinkets.    Their  ministers  do  not,  as 
a  body,  disdain  to  encourage  a  belief  in  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
mass,  and  to  those  who  triimpet  forth  its  virtues.     All  'these' 
"  fooleries,"  and  worse  than  "  fooleries/*  are,  indeed,  commonf  td^ 
boA  Pagans  and  Papists,  whether  **  refined'*  or  otherwise ;  but 
Hiikne  would  ha^re  looked  for  them  in  vain  among  respectable 
Protestant  communities:  these  things   do  therefore,  in  *fact,' 
"form  'a  particular  and  tnolent  reproacK^  to  that  which  the  hitf-' 
tprian  calls  the*  Catholic  teligioA.  '      . 
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QdMethnry  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
&tttated  derotees  K  More  than  three  centuries  of 
gross  delusion  had  rendered  Becket's  shrine  arto* 
nishingly  rich  in  those  worldly  vanities  by  which 
Romanists  seek  to  dignify  their  saints.  Even  the. 
Virgin^  whom  the  unsuspecting  Papist  is  used  to 
▼enerate  with  sentiments  due  to  no  child  of  Adam^ 
could  not  sustain  a  competition  with  the  rebellious 
and  fanatical  prelate.  In  one  year  were  offered 
at  her  altar  QSl  5s.  6d.  in  the  next  4/.  1^.  8d.  while, 
hi  the  first  of  those  years,  oblations  at  Becket's^ 
altar  amounted  to  8321. 12«.  3d.  in  the  second,  to 
964/.  12^.  Sd.  As  the  deluded  worshippezs  pro- 
fessed themselves  Christians,  it  cannot  be  added, 
without  covering  with  disgrace  the  memory  of 
their  religious  instructors,  that,  in  one  of  those 
years  which  brought  these  honours  to  altan 
erected  in  commemoration  of  mere  mortals,  only 
3L  Hi.  9d.  was  offered  at  Christ's  altar ;  in  the 
next,  the  holy  Founder  of  our  faith,  and  Author  of 
pur  salvation,  was  totally  overlooked.  The  splen- 
did gleanings  Irft  by  an  infiituation  so  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  widely  spread,  were  now  seised  by 
the  royal  commissioners.  The  largest  gem  dis- 
covered, one  presented  by  Lewis  YII.  of  France, 
was  set  in  a  ring,  and  afterwards  worn  by  Henry 
hiniselfl    Besides  this,  and  many  other  valuables, 

.  ^  ^  It  appears  from  the  record  of  the  sixth  juhilee  after  his 
trandatioD,  anno  14^,  that  there  were  then  about  a  hundred 
thousand  straqgers  come  to  visit  his  tomb/'  Somner's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury,  cited  by  Bttroett  Hist.  Ref.  I.  378. 
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tiicffe  was  jE(>uBd  gold  enough  to  fill  two  such 
chests  as  eight  stroifg  men  could  with  difllpulty; 
canry  out  of  the  church* 

Not  contented  with  seizing  the  wealth  aceu* 
mulated  at;  Becket's  tomb,  the  visitors  entered- 
upon  an  absurd  process  against  the  murdered^ 
Archbishop,  on  the  ground  of  disloyalty  to  his  so« 
Y^feijgn.    It  was  pronounced  that  tins  charge  was 
proved^  and,  accordingly,  the  sentence  of  the  court^ 
soon  caused  a  new  translation  of  the  once  vene^ 
rated  bones,  which  were  now  either  uncer^no*^ 
niously  burnt,  or  jumbled  confusedly  with  other 
relics  of  mortality.    In  offering  to  the  deceased^ 
prelate's  memory  this  needless  mark  of  disrespect^ 
it  was  seen  that  the  skull  lay  with  his  other  re- 
mainsy  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  infamy  of 
the  monks  at  Canterbury ;  for,  among  the  objects 
offered  to  the  admiration  of  their  visitors^  was-, 
a  human  dkuU,  gravely  said  to  have  once  coh^ 
tained  the  brains  of  Beckett  but  now  deprived 
upon  this  irresistible  evidence  of  the  credit  it  had 
long  usurped.     Another  secret  was  brought  to 
light  as  to  the  sanguineous  hue  of  a  well,  avtt 
which  wondering  pilgruns  had  often  told  their 
beads,  on  being  informed  that  the  m&rtyr^s  bloocl 
had  caused  its  incurable  discoloration  \    It  was 

*  **  The  Roman  Catholics  produce  a  regular  chain  of  min^ 
cies.**  (Book  oftfaeRoman  Catholic  Chardi*  41.)  Arehbiahop 
Becket  was  the  means  of  forging  another  link  in  this  **  chain  of 
mirades."  Some  inhabitants  of  Stroudf  we  are  lold^  afi^onled 
the  sainted  prdate,  by  coniag  off  his  horsePs  tail:  oil  iie  cl^  . 
inn  ofihcH  pecple  were  bom  with  tails.    The  following  ate  Vih 
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care  of  duly  tinging  the  M^ib6t  yfitk  a^titnafUcn^'R 
tion  of  a  i^ed  ccAoiUr ;  a  iftoide  of  ^u^et^tRttit^fiiif  tlie 
jSiendinendn,  mdst  dnsads&ctbty  toaU'^loT^'fiff 

This^^posui^  of  so  iB(i»:ii'^(ttfigttey;foUy,  a»f 
ifdipbi^^iire,  ^e  stspidon  of  diiedt>ya]ty  attacM^^' 
t^  thi^'motiftstic  oM^ts  from  tlfeir kttowtieueov^' 
it^&nimt'  of-  the  late  donnnoitions,  and  peffaa]^, 
mdt«  tblm  aMj  the  determinditiOfittf-' consummate'^ 
tk«lv  niin  so  e^dently  •discoreired  by^he  govtftfi^ 
nieitt;  at  len^h' induced  the  OSttvettttld  bditiiar' 
ginttH^y  to  pr^piaiife  fbr  that  chabge  which  nwr 
a.ppe(i:t^ixsbvitabl&.    TWeir  dissbhitioti  W«s  &eii 


lydore  Verb's  words  respecting  this  matter.  "  Qui  (Becket 
sd)  Vdhit^bostis  Regis  habitus,  jam  tmn  coepit  isie  vdlgo  negligi, ' 
cMefifauili'aeiiibeid  ^86,  ut^cinn  venisset  aliqclandd  S^rodtimp 
qiirykius^fiitw  eat  adMedv^nim  flom^i^'quod  fliimba  Rot^triimr 
aHoit^  ejus  loci  acooke  cupidi  bdnum  patrem.  ita  dcspectum  ig^o*  ^ 
minia  aliqua  aiSiciendii  non  dubitarint  araputare  caudam  equi, 
quem'  ille  equitaret,  seipsos  perpietuo  probro  obligantes :  nam 
posteal  tvtHa  Del  ita  atcidit,  td^tmikei^ex  eo  generi'hominuni  qn^Ht 

si9liUr>liatt  igi  tins  exCraofcGmvjr  chafo  appfaH,  jEroiir€rorfD^ifa»r 
(AngL'  Sacr.  IL  67.)  ta  have'  been  forgod  by  means  of  Axigtts- 
tine,  the  Kentish  apostle,  who  bei^g  pelted  with-  fish-tails  at  a^ 
village  in  Dorsetshire/ those  inconvenient  appendages  afterwards ' 
distinguished  the  insolent  rustics  and  all  their  progeny*    As  nei- 
th^^Ketttish  nbt  DorselsBire  'n«ti»aKit^  merititM^'thte^  catidffiEe 
iiMttilBMi  lh%  are  pWjibably 'extinct ;  a  cireamstance  miteb  to  be  ^ 
r^m^  by  aclttirers  of  Lord  Mbnboddo's  bypothesiSy  as  wetf ' 
ad  byobeKeVitt|r  r^adiMrs  of  the  Breviary,  and  by  all  *wbt>  ai^' 
ankibiif  io  tiiiuiitttih  the  ttredit'iof  ^uefe  miifli^S'ftt^tingiiilik^Ul^  * 
papUi  CRiiMir/' 
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Uteted  .by  th^ -selfish  conduct  of  individiiab,  wiio) 
aocordin^  to. the  usual  practice  of  men  on  theeve 
oi  an  iimportant  re Y(dution  in  their  affi^irs^  strove 
to  secure  for  themselves .  some  pcnrtion .  of  thesu? 
present  abundance^  as  a  resourcein  caseof  futare 
necessity.  New  leases  of  abbey  lands  were  granted 
on  favourable  terms^  and  large  fines  thuis  obtained 
wete  appropriated  by  the  grantors  to  their  own 
usesi  In  the  opulent  abbey  of  St.  Alban's^  this 
system  had. been  carried  to  such  anr  extexxt,th&t 
the; rents  actually  received  from  the  estates  were' 
fi»und  inadequate  to  defray  the  current  exp^tisiBB 
o^  the.house.  The  moveable  property  of  the  di& 
&rent  convents  was  also  embezzled  without  mercy; 
At  Battle^  an.abbey  splendidly  endowed^  there  ap^ 
pirated  to  benothing  but  the  miserable  remains  of 
furniture  not  worth  WDL ;  and  even  the.  plate  s^ 
f^opriated  to  religious  uses^  as  surrendered  to  ihA 
visttOTs,  was  only  valued  at  400  marks.  Othep 
oonvents  were'  wholly  stripped  of  furniture,  and 
did  not  yieLd  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  ounces  of 
plftte.  In  fact,  the  religious  appear  to  have  bieea 
solely  intent  upon  seizing  every  thing  within  ihei£ 
vmeh,  and  determined  to  leave  little  for  those  who 
dionld  come  after  them  except  the  lead,  bells,  and 
odher  sudi  bulky  articles.  When,  however,  they 
had  secured. a  reserve  against  future:  contiiigen-* 
cies,  they  naturally  became  less  sc^icitous  fori  the 
continuance  of:  their:  respective,  societies;  ^and 
therefore  tiiey  readily  consented  to  surrender 
their  houses.  For  this  express  purpose  a  supe- 
rior, was  appointed  by  government  influence  in 
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pM«s  whuih,  hy  means  of  an  oppdttone  vacanejir^ 
allowed  of  that  management  \  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  tbat  many  individttals  were  glad  to  e&» 
cape  from  the  confinement  and  fonnality  of  a 
dob^Xs  either  to  live  as  secubr  plergymei^  or 
entinely  at  leisure  on  what  they  had  secured* 
Froin  all  these  causes^  it  was  found  that  the  dla* 
solution  of  monasteries  proceeded  regularly,  for- 
ward, even  without  much  i^peacance  of  eompul' 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  In  some  instances, 
howeyer,  the  intentions  of  the  goveram^t  met 
with  a  perteverii^  resistance.  The  religious  were 
most  unwi^oig  to  surrender  thdr  housed,  and  i^eir 
conatancy  was  warmly  supported  from  without 
The  nanuery  ctf  Godstow  near  Oxford^  in  pai^ 
oilar,  was  strongly  recommuended,  on  aecomrt^  of 
its  eotcellent  character^  by  the  neighbouring,  gen- 
try to  the  King's  fisiyourable  consideratioii.  In 
othw  cases  corruption  was  tried,  and  Cromwell^ 
with  his:  in£»rk>r  instruments,  received  gratuitioB 
from  some  houses  as  the  price  of  an  interference 
whicU  either  was  never  employed,  or  proved  un* 
availing  "*.  .  ^  ^ 

It  became,  indeed,  sufficiently  plain  that  no* 
thing  ishort  of  a  total  suppression  of  monasteries 
would  satisfy  the  governm^it.  ,A  committee/of 
gentlemen,  and  lawyers^  with  the  Ead  of  Sussex 
at  thdr  head,  was  appointed  for  the  puipose  of 
receiving  the  surrenders;  and  no  man  doubted,  at 
last,  that  if  the  religious  did  not,  .to  appewance, 

»  Burnet,  Hist.  IU£  I.  366^.  <»  'Colliar,  II.  157* 
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Tdluotariiy  break  Up  tUeif  eiBtftblisfamente^  tiiey 
Wottld  tiftiiiMtdy  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  s^n  aet 
of  fbe  kgifilaturcf.  As  this  eonvtetloii  gained 
grotBid  ^vei^y  day>  all  the  oonveiitm}  bodies  gra- 
dually became  Wfllkg  to  do  as  they  irere  €f:e- 
pedMi,  in  the  hope  of  ttiaking  fiivourable  tennis 
^  thettB$(^y^.  The  readotis  aissigned  for  theft 
otondttct  ireife  extremely  various;  Some  deeds  of 
surteiider  ascribe  tliat  act  to  the  bankrupt  state 
of  the  foundation^  others  to  the  immorality  that 
had  ere]^  ftt^the  hoifsej  dthers  to  the  inutility  of 
taottMtie  dbS6rva11ces.  A  ^ociiety  6f  Fifaneiscans> 
miifeA  M^tamfotd;  j^reifife^  thdi"  suniender  by^ 
As^rtlng^  ttiat  they  had  dgtermkied  npoii  it  uiidl^ 
i  teoii^etio«(  that  «he  pei^e^ioh  of  Christian  lir^ 
klgdiMStiidfi  fcfdiisidt  iik  we^ng  A  grey  coat>  sub- 
nmMg  m  eme&h  inettifidatiohs,  duekhig  thb 
head  bdfid%  m  AtitT,  and  surrotmding  the  wdikt 
with  a  ^^  fbH  of  kmMs.  The  bfothetrhood  of 
8t.  Andr^w^s^  m  N^nh^inptob,  admitted,  that 
^'  ^^  iaa  iheir  predefeesi^r^,  edited  tefigibud 
fer^MB^,  ma^  taken  ^  dftmiistic  habit  ofily  ttt 
fe^'  their  liv^  in  idte  qv^tness ;  and  under  eo^ 
of'^he  ^d  h^bit,  hltd  devoured  th«}f  tete^ 
H}  ebhtinual  Ittgtirgltatibris  ahd  faJreings  of 
ihdtt  tAm&fi  bodies,  alidof  omerB  ihd  s^^rt^ti 
l>f  their  yohiiyttious  arid^  cfMHiifl  a^^etit^^,  Wit^ 
erfliet  vain  and^  tingodty  e^^pensei^.  Rfevtiviiig 
difly,  the'y  centfnued,  thfef  thifagft'  in  their  sttr^ 
rohirfbl  hearts^  togeth^  with^  the  deceptions  ptac^ 
tised  upon  the  people  by  means  of  counterfeit 
relics  and  dead  imagei^,  they  perceived  the  hot- 
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tlHtiless  pit  of  ererlastif^  perdHidn  teaAj 
swallow  <  tliem  up '  if  they  should  depart  from  this 
1iiic6rtain  and  transitory  life  ^!'  In  this  caaq,  it 
must  be  supposed^  great  disorders,  had  be^i  de- 
tedded,  and  therefore  the  penitent  friars  thought 
Aeir  host  chance  of  escape  frcmi  merited  punpsh-t 
dient  depended  upon  gratifying  the  ^lemies  of 
iBonkery  by  an  ingenuous  confession  of  miscoa-i 
ducti  which  cotdd  neither'  be  denied  nor  pal- 
liated. 

Probably^  nothing  accelerated  theprogrras  of 
the  dissolution  more  effectually  than  the  provir 
sions  made  for  the  future  support  of  those  whot 
were  transferred  from  convents  to  the  woild.  By: 
means  of  the  pensions  assigned  to  them;  a^d  of 
the  reserve  which  they  had  commonly  succeeded 
in' making  from  their  ancient  resources^  the  rdi? 
gious  found  themselves  placed  in  comfortable 
cprcumstances  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This 
advantage  was  not,  however^  secured  by  such  as 
had*  recently  entered  into  the  mcmastic  state : 
n^ne  were  provided  foT'  unless  they  had  pnrfessed 
long  before  the  dissolution*  Tbose  who  were 
thus  recommended,  were  either  presented  to  some 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  recdvedj  by  letters;  pav 
tent,  the  grant  of  an  annual  pension,  payable  from 
the  court  of  augrarat&tien,  and  determinable 
whenever  the  grantee  should  obtain  a  living,  or 
i^gnity  of  equal  value  with  it.  The  abbots  were 
pensioned  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  of  th^ 

1"  Fuller,  StOi    From  the  original  Records..  > 
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o^^er  which .  they  had  presided^  and  ac* 
oording  to  the.  character  which  they  werefouiyl 
to  have  maiiitained.  The  abbots  of  St.  Albaa's 
and  Tewkesbury  had  eadi  an  annual  pension,  of 
400  marks.  The  abbot  of  Bury,  having  beei 
found  whdly  blameless,  was  rewarded  for  his 
prudent  management  with  a  pension  of  500 
marks  \  .  Besides  these  libnal  measures  for  their 
permanent  support,  the  religious  were  allowed, 
on  their  departure  from  the  monastery,  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  vale,  or  outfit.  The  ordinary  monks 
had. usually  pensions  of  six  or  eight  pounds  aor 
nuaUy,  and  one  fourth  of  that  sum  as  a  vale;  the 
pensions  assigned  to  the  nuns  were  generally  four 
pounds,  the  vale  one  half  of  that  sum.  These  ai^ 
xangements  reflect  great  credit  uponthe  liberfdity 
ef  the  governmenL  At  that  period,  the  provision 
made  for  the  religious  was  sufficient  to  maintam 
single  persons  in  comfort.  The  valuation. of 
church  livings  yet  acted  upon  was  made  coii<' 
temporaneously,  or  very  neady  so,  with  the  dis*- 
solution  of  monasteries;  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  benefices,  now  yieldii^  a  reputaUe 
laecAne,  is  not  rated  at. a  higher  sum  than  tba^ 
which  the  displaced  religious  received  as  a  pen^ 
mnL  Indeed,  there  were  some  cases  in  whi<^ 
the  liberality  of  the  commissioners  to  the  mem- 


^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  1. 366.  From  the  memorial  drawn  up  by 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  in  order  to  excuse  his  concern  in  fcaming 
King  Edward's  will,  it  appears  that  that  individual  received,  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,. 600  nuurks  annual 
salary.     Fuller,  5. 
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bens  of  a  suppressed  sodety  left  a  very  smail  resi^. 
due  for  his  Mi^ty's  «se;  Tfas  priory  itf  Hinlmi, 
la  Somersetshire^  waa  Yslued.at  90SL  12«.  aanih 
aDy ;  of  ivfaich  amn  no  less  thaa  1ML6g..9tk  were 
granted  away  in  pensions  to  tbe  different  mmlDa'; 
Thus  the  conventaal  property  came  into  the  Kiufa 
hattds  under  very  heavy  incumbrances^  a  ciramnK 
stance  which  wiU  account  Soar  the  ease  with  winch 
the  secularised  monks  were  aftecwards  enaUed  tq 
obtain  preferment  in  the  Church.  . 

In .  a  few  instances  severity .  was  emidoyed  ttt 
brwk  tiaue  spirit  of  the  religioua.  It  was  notoricNia 
that  many  of  the  monasteries  had  abetted  the 
northern  rebels^  and  thus  the.superion  of^anelf 
bouses,  at  att  eycnts,  had  exposed  Aemsd^re^f 
fiedrly  enough  to  the  penabiea  of  the  lam.  Thesa 
were  eventually  iniicted  upon ^me  mitced.ab» 
hU$,  Bielard  WbHing  of  Ghstopfanry,.  Hngb  F»< 
lingdkm  of  Readiiig^  alid  JMm  Beaekof  €okfaea< 
ter,  who  were  attainted  hi  the  Parliament  hoUen 
in  the  next  yesor^  and  executed-  in  the  foXkomhBtff 
Staaamber  \  The  two  foraner  had  been  fomid'  to 
hwe:  aided  the.  northera  insurgents^  by  large  snpK 
jIBm  of  money  and  plated:  of  Beadi'a  case  na 
pai^tiGulars  ane  known  to  exist  Whiting,  ot 
Glastonbury,  was  hanged  witb  two  monka  o£  his 
bouse  firom  the  batOenents  of  Ihe  towac^  whicb 
crowns  the  hill  at  that  place>  called  the  Tor.  He 
was  clearly  convicted  on  his  trial  of  haying  em- 
bezzled the  property  of  his  house  to  a,  great  ex- 

l  FuUer,  345.  •  CoHier,  TI.  164. 

;  Burnet,  Hbt  Ref.  I.  370. 
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tent,  ftftd  he.^iibd  confesripg  tiis  jmiice  ctf  bid[ 
wnteoce  °.  It  js^  indeed,  not  improbaMfc  that  M 
good.deal  of  ioSdxtaaiiMit,  kape^tMag  the  k^iiltjr. 
«f  mdividttab  oc  sodeides^  might  have  eome  into 
the.poesesiioiLof  ;tl»90Tenn^  and  tfierefom 
an  who  wece  consoiow  of  having  eneouira^ged  tiid 
M&ent  dicioiderBt  ivtefe  natixraUy  wiBing  to  crufreB^! 
der  tbeir.  houses^  in  thae'  hope  of  thus  eacapiog  tihe 
Ibte  whidi  had  orertaben  tome  of  those  who  had 
dbared  their  ti easofus. 

.  The  o^eratioa  of  ao  many  causes  effected,  in^ 
the  couFBe  of  about  two  years,  the  complete  over-: 
tfarow  of  Rdndic^  monadiism  in  England.  .  Frtiin; 
tiie  time  q£  IHiiistan  neai^ly  six  hmdred  years  hnft 
BOW  diEi|Nsied ;  «id,  donti^  this  long  period,  a  kt^a 
prdpoctiefei  of  the  nationd  wealth  had  beieaot'  setifai 
ufM>h  die  fd^jioiis.  Aecording;  to  Lord  HerbeMr 
from  the  diffito»A  suppr esakoMr,  Btoi  annual  mcome 
of  iM,l&€ik  itm  phided  at  tiie  King's  dispoaai^:  ea 
smnc  amoontiiig  to  abttve  onHihird  of  Ae  wholes 
ecialmiastiealr  revemnfl  of  fittgiand  a^  .then  em/^ 
ingi  This  estimate  of  the  noUe  author,  however;^ 
iarinddst  the  proceeds  derived  eventuafiy  from> 
eollege8>  dmntrie8>  and  hospitals ;  feundationa  nofe: 
9ti  first  dh^lved  \    The  whole  lan^d  income^  of 

"^  Barnet^  Uiai.  Ref.  I.  370.  Letter  froin  Johiii  Lord  Russeil) 
to  Lord  CromweUy  published  in  Mr.  EUis'a  collectioQt  IL  98. 

*  **  The  abbeys  suppressed  in  England  and  Wales  were  645, 
as  Camden  reports :  but  the  list  of  them  taken  out  of  the  Court 
of  Pirst  Fruits  and  Tenths  mounts  to  the  number  of  754.  And* 
therefore  it  is  likely  the  110  hospitals  dissolved  were  thrown  into 
the  catalogue."    Collier,  li.  164. 
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Sngland  sj^peais  to  have  been  rated^  a  skort  tiflne 
liefore  the  suppfression  of  monasteries^  at  four 
niUions  anniiaUy ;  ^  and  hence  it  has  been  thought 
pzobaM[e>  that  the. regulars  and  the  chantry  priesto 
conjointly  did  not  consnnie  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  rents  derived  ftom  agriculture  ^  Perhaps, 
however,  the  income  assigned  to  the  various  sup^ 
pressed  corporations  is  to  be  considered  as  what 
is  called  a  reserved  rent,  a  species  of  payment  stiU 
commonly  made  by  the  holders  of  episcopal  and 
chapter  estates,  of  which  the  comparatively  tri- 
fiingi  annual  amount  is  in  some  measure  compeor 
sated  to  the  landlord  by  a  considerable  fine  from 
tibe  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  If  this 
system  were  general  with  the  religious,  it  is  pm^ 
bable  that  they  might  bethe  proprietors  of  m 
$fth,i  or  even  more,  including  appropriated  tytfai^, 
of  all  l^e  landed  revenues,  in  England.  Bnt,  as  inr 
all  oases  of  property  managed  upoathis  principle, 
ti^:}essee  exercises  most  of  the  rights  of  :owb»i^ 
ship  over  the  land  thus  hired,  and  pajis  aikmdi 
smaller  consideration  for  it  thanany  other  tenant, 
enen  if  the  suppressed  corporations  actually  pos-- 
sessed  the  freehold  of  such . extensive  estate?,  the 
proceeds  to  than  were  ^unquestionably  far  lesa 
than  those  which  would  have  been  obtained  by  a 
lay  proprietor.  However,  in  addition  to  their 
fixed  revenues,  the  religious  levied  large  sums 
upon  the  community,  by  means  of  the  habitual 
])aendicity .  practised  by  some  orders,  and  by  meana 

'  Hume,  Hist.  Engl. 
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t^f  masses^  in  whiefa  all  convettts'traded^  and  by 
means  of  presents,  ^  whicli  they  were  all  ready  to 
receive.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  to  them 
cloistered  haunts  of  idleness' and  superstition,  ibie 
fruits  of  industry  must  have  found  their  way  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  tfaee 
enormous  embezzlements  which  preceded  the  dis- 
solution, an  immense  accumulation  of  valuaMo 
property  seems  to  have  been  transferred  from  tho 
monasteries  to  the  royal  exchequer.  Bullion,  to 
the  value  of  five  thousand  marks,  was  found  m 
the  abbey  of  Bury  alone '•  An  exact  account, 
however,  of  the  spoils  derived  from  monasteries, 
win  probably  never  be  discovered:  both  the  sovo* 
rdgn,  and  those  whose  fortunes  were  founded 
upon  conventual  property,  were  obviously  int^ 
Tested  in  concealing  from  the  people  the  full  exr 
tent  of  the  harvest  which  they  had  reaped;  ani 
therefwe,  it  may- reasonably  be  supposed,  tfaxt  a 
particular  vahiation  of  the  confiscated  wealth 
never  was  effected. 

This  omission  may,  hQwever,  be  excused ;  fer 
another,  Henry's  govemn^nt  deserves  to  be  so* 
verely  censured.  Among  the  few  benefits  con- 
ferred by  monks  upon  society,  was  the  protectkm 
afforded  by  them  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
remains  of  literature  which  yet  lingared  in  Eu^ 
rope.  This  honourable  feature  in  the  monastie 
charactw,  had  caused  the  religious  to  accumulate, 
in  many  instances,  very  considerable  libraries. 

*  Rapin,  I.  8SJ. 
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Itt  lAiese  ccllectio]i8>  ii  camiot  be  daubted^  was. 
npioh  ef  t^  liBgeiidaflry  tiash,  whieh  fonxw  the 

9tan4ii)g  r|^roa<;b.  of  m wlikQi^y^  dud  much  also  o£ 
Ibnt  ^dioldiitie  subtlQty>  whiob  served  to  exhaust 
Hip  uMieUeetud  poi^ew  o|  aJi^le  li^n  in  a  finrmer 
age^  and  frcnu  wbioh  the  present,  would  turn  away 
with  just  eo9t^Bipt :  yet  it  is  siofit  imjMrobable^ 
^t  a  body  of  men>  which  bad  to  boast  of  many 
respecitdble  writers^  should  ha^re  failed  to  acquire 
and  ^N^evve  nuoierous  volwnes  of  pwmanent 
iilpeirtaoce^  At  aK  e¥^its>  it  would  have  beei» 
dieditable  to  the  reigning  prince^  und  satisfact<»yv 
to  posterity^  if  alt  the  menaatic  libraries  bad  been 
cai^uUy  etcaoained  at  the  time  of  the  si;ippressk>iw 
Bift  in^ead  of  this^  the  books  ^pear  to  ba¥a 
been  view^d^  in  masy  cases^  merdy  aa  tiie  least 
valnable'atrtides  of  property  which  had  come  ii^ 
ftet  Ki^  bai>ds«  Thef  were  eeowienlar  traas^ 
fereed^  tognHitt  with  the  ocmyentual  buiUiDg^jr 
to  imeh  p^es^  as:  ob^ned  the  dissolved  housea 
from  the  crown  either  by  grant  or  purchase ;  and- 
aa  in  tbossi  days  tbe  poaiession  of  literary  trea- 
smrea  was  »ot  oowidaiedamirag  the  most  envied 
privil^M  oi  opei^aee^  the  tgnovaot  w  meroe-*^ 
nupy  grantees  of  a  convent  library  teer  often 
tiiought  upon  it  lAerely  as  that  part  of  tjieir  new 
acquisitioiyb  whic^  w^  capable  of  being  turned 
to  ther  leasft  aocioiiuik.  Accordingly,  the  destrue^ 
tion  of  books  wbiQbr.f<Mlow6d'  the  suppression^  ap«- 
pears  to  haVte  beto^  immense.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  during  the  progress  of  this  shameful  exter- 
mination, Leland  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 


md  i^ftete  fur«Be  in  private  life  a  few  genorolM  ^ 
mis  to  mfttch  ftotn  totel  o^U?iimi^  portion  of  ^her 
Itoertfrjr  moimm^ts  aocuioulatod  bi.Qgeci  paatr 
l^ttt  these  6s^rtic3ds  wero  ]bi«lh  late  jEUicI  Kikrited  i 
Hei{c03  befere  montetle  Hbraries  wore  ide^Biei 
wprtby  of  attention,  the  bulk  of  their  eont^ento 
had  who}l;  dsiappeared  % 
.  Hox  oaq^  those  who  love  to  see  the  ooneeptmn 
of  geniite  tested  by  the  haiid  of  art^  avo&d  a  fedl^^ 
i^g  of  fc^et^  when  hnaghialion  dwelhr  npon  fha 
barbiitms  hatoc  committed  s^  the  dMseiotimt 
amooag  the  fi^dendid  tmimphs  of  anci^rt  EagiiiAr 
avci^tectiare.  It  was  upion  massy  pile»  of  buildti 
]iig»  that  the  middle  agea  eshausted  att  their  iaiste 
and  liberality. ..  In  their  chnrehes  espedaHy  woec 
dtfj^yed  a  magnifioent  pi'odigidiity  of  labewy 
boldnase  of.  di^^gn»  fefieity  of  oeudbJilatiQaDt,  aadir 
g^caee  of  essecutkin^  which  na  feeUaig  spectator  ihuft 
oo^i^mplate  withoirt-  adxAiratioD.    Among  tM 

*  The  following  p^ssagea  upon- this  subject  are  cit^d  by.  Fullec^ 
from  Bale,  a  contemporary  authority,  and  certainly  no  friend  to 
monkery.    **  A  number  of  them  who  purchased  those  supersti- 
tkmft  maiiBioiii,  resoved  of  tboffe  lflbtei!yJM)6k<i  doAie  to  sei^ 
4iin  jakesi.  ^oiqe  to  aoQiir  tbfi|!^oa]id]e9iichi9  aiid  i^iiiie'tocrub; 
tl^ix:  boots ;  some  .they  soldr  tp.the  iprooers.apd  sojip-gellcars^Mdr 
some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the  book-binderS|  not  in  small  num., 
'  ber,  but  at  times  whole  ships  fuH.     I  know  a  merchant-man^ 
(which  shall  at  this  time  be  nametess)  that  bought  the  contents 
of  two  nobte  I&mries  &ribrty  sfaiBiugdpckse)  ashame  it  is  t6  Ikif 
sjpeken*    Thi»^  stuff  b^tb  he  ocoii^ed/  in^e^j  of  greyr  pi^ee^  hfr 
thec^ce  of  more.  than.  t}iese  tqn.  yeaiiB«,  and  yet  he  hath^storet. 
enough  for  as  Ynany  years  to  come.— vOur  posterity  may  well 
curse  this  wicked  fact  of  our  age,  thid  unreasonable  spoil  of  En- 
gland's roost  noUe  antiquities."^  Hist.  of  Abbeys,  335* 
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countries '  thug  adorned^  England  stitt  remalifi 
proudly  conspicuous ;  and  yet  the  destruction  of 
her  glorious  ianes,  when  monkeiy  was  banished 
from  the  land,  was  most  extensive*  The  crowded 
towUj  the  4rich  and  undulating  surface  of  her 
southern  a)unties,  the  sheltered  vales  of  the  more 
majestic  North,  could  boast  in  former  times  ei 
many  splendid  structures  now  mouldering  in  pre- 
mature decay,  or  all  but  eluding  the  antiq^uury's 
endeavours  even  to  trace  their  sites.  Few  Chri»- 
ftians  of  sound  judgment,  and  competent  seriptu^ 
ral  information,  will  deny  that  the  total  extkpfti* 
timi  of  monachism  must  be  one  of  the  first  stepi 
which,  a  country,  plunged  in  ignorance  of  God'g 
recorded  Word,  must  take  when  awakened  to  the* 
value  of  that  knowledge,  which  Heaven  oflfens  te 
iwnkmd:  but  few  individuals  of  taste  wiB  not 
fed,  that  from  the  ample,  revenues  set  at  liberty 
fay  the  dissolution,  a  pittance  ought  to  have  been- 
reserved^  if  it  were  only  to  save  from  desecration 
and  ruin  a  magnificent  church,  with  its  sepulchral 
memorials  of  departed  greatness.  Such  a  pile 
might  have  served  the  neighbouring  population 
as  a  place  of  worship ;  and  its  preservation  would- 
have  had,  among  other  good  effects,  that  of  pre- 
venting interested  or  ignorant  detractors  of  the 
Reformation  from  uttering  some  of  their  most 
specious  invectives  i^ainst  the  agents  in  that  gh>- 
riotts  emancipation  of  the  human  mind.  Indeed 
the  few  remains  of  English  abbeys  which  have 
survived  the  general  wreck,  as  the  noble  churches 
of  Westminster,  St  Alban's,  Tewkesbury,  and 
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seme  <^e»y  the  majestic  nuns  of  •  many  moxes, 
which  yet>  in  the  different  stages  of  dilapidation^ 
lend  a  melancholy  dignity  to  some  of  our  most 
pleasing  rurid  scenes,  irrcfsistibly  force  a  convic^ 
tkm  upon  UiC' feeling  observerj^^that,  however  lau-j 
dable  was  the  dissolution  in  principle,  it  was^ 
marked  by  an  inexcusable  want  of  taste  and  libe^~ 
rality.  , 

li,  however,,  the  advice  of  Cranmer  had  been, 
taken,  in  preference  to  that  of  mercenary  courtiers>: 
posterity  would  have  had  less  occasion  to  regret 
Ae  baibwous  lengths  to  which  was  pushed  the» 
deiSQiolition  of.  what;  was  grand  and  venerable** 
The  Primate/  indeed, .  awaK  that  inonkery  aod^ 
soriptural  religion  never  flourished  at  onetime  ij% 
the  saBpie.  country,  was  anxious  to  drive  idlenesipy* 
imposture,  ;and  a  faith  fearing  to  be  confronted^ 
with  the  R'ecord>  from  their,  cloistered  retreats; 
hilt  he  was  little  prepared  to  approve  of  that  in^ 
discriminate;  spoliation  which  followed  the  sup- 
pression. Against  the  course  upon  which  the 
rpyal  favourites  were  bent,  he  remonstrated  so 
uigently,  that  at  last  he  gave  offence,, and  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  witness  in  silence  an  appro^ 
priation  of  the  monastic  revenues  very  different 
frcnn  that  upon  which  he  had  calculated.  His 
prmoipal  object  was  to  reserve  from  the  convene 
l^aj^^states  ample  funds  for  the  r  erection  of  new 
e^copal  sees,  with  appendant  schools.^  This. 
cncceUe^  plan  wasr  partially  carried  into  execu^ 
tjkoi}<-  Six  new  bishoprics  were  erected ;  West* 
iivua»ter>  Oxford,  Bristol,  Glottcester>  Chester,  and 


>^' 
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PeCeibdMmgli.  To  the  itist  Moldd  ef  l&6«et$6e» 
Hbfc  tffhofe  toinity  of  Middlesex;  ek^eptiri^  ^ttl^ 
haiki/iva)^  aMsig'hedafta  dime^d;  buf  a»  il^'Bfslkd^ 
of  Londdb  was  still  resident  withM  <{fiii  cbtitra^t- 
ed  distrit^t^  the  little  uMIItf  of  ^le  liew  ijunran^ 
ttent  sooii  became  apparent ;  imd  aftidf  Hie  in^SteifiH 
beney  of  a  singM  prelate,  episcopal  bohcmrs  wefB 
denied  to  Westminster.  The  magnificent  abbeys 
ehiirch,  which^  had  seized  as  a  eathed^^,  was 
Aen  rendeted  eoltegittte ;  atid  thus  the  YeB^tk^ 
r^stiHg-place  of  so  ms^y  km^s  has^  been  lipatied  M[ 
d^nHy  the  inetr6pdis  of  Engltod  Fro^  ^IM 
Vefy  kborions  cure  attbched  to  th6  scfe  df  tAttotll^ 
Aen  &!itei^ing  over  Mne  conntled^  Were  dira^en^ 
bei^  the  dioceses  of  Oxfbrd  and  Pi^ribf^e^ighv 
Of^te^ttner^  the  bishop's  seat  Wai^t§s:ed«t^Ose^ 
Mff  Abbey,  hi  the  hinitediale  vichiitf  of  OiObiAi 
from  which  spot  it  was  subsequently  transfei^ed 
to  the  chni^ch  Of  the  dissOli?ed  xAonast^  iii  8t« 
Frideswide,  a  gloomy  pile  adjjoming  Wblsef 's^  etth 
lege,  then  an  unfinished  Aionument  cf  his'{>t«le€3]{ 
eare  for  letters^  after  WardJi  endow^  by"  the  &ing^ 
and  long  known  under  the  name  of  C$hrtstehld%b^ 
as  one  of  I9ie  noblest  institutibns  ever  Ibrm^ftf 
benefit  inanMnd;  The  mitred  abbey  of  PeterhO^ 
rough,  of^  which  the  s^ndid  edifiees  are  knioftg 
ike  most  consfn^uous  ornaments  of  that  eiteM^tf 
levd,  teikdered  hiteresting  by  a  proflf^e  display  Ht 
ecclesiastical  magnificence,  was  co^bvefted  intd 
the  see  of  a  prelate,  charged  with  govemifag  tM 
churches  in  the  shires  of  Rutland  and  Northatop^ 
ton.    The  abbot'&  lodgings  were  appropriated  as 
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a  moAtatt  for  ike  liiriiop;  otlier  cmtreatMl 
btriljclingfi  faaddmd  ^^ifctureBque  abodcp  fiir  tlii 
inferior.  digaitarieB  imd  ottesm  of  the  caihedcral» 
Thim  a  spl^ididmraaunent  of  aneieni  piety,  gitnd 
and  interesting  in  all  its  parts,  mudvalled  in  its 
western  £K>nt>  fixr  such  is  the  church  of  Peterbo^ 
ioagh>  waa  saved  from  the  spoiler's :  nnfeeling 
grasp.  Dorsetshire  wa^  serered  from  the  dioeeM 
of  Ssfisburj^and  jdaced  ondar  the  imqieetien  of  a 
prelate  seated  in  the  abhey  of  St*  Augratin^  at 
Bristol,  a  city  which,  with  asanall  district  of  con* 
tiguoas  country,  was  a}sp  entrusted  to  his  spiri-^ 
tnal  guidance.  Proudly  towering  over  a  fertile 
vale,  watered  by.Sevem'&  noble  tide,  was  reaiied 
the  abbey-jcfaurch  of  Gloucester,an  edifice  in  wMoh 
the  massy  magnificence  of  earlier  architects:  is 
happily  niieyed  by  the  graeeful  degance  of  later 
times*  ^  This  too  was  savBd,.  to  form  the  .eathecbal 
of  a  diocese  dismembered  from  that  of  Woraesten 
andcompriring  the  whole  of  GkucesterEdxir^eiS!* 
eept  Bristol  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  -CfaesK 
tei;i^  the  most  c^irioas  of  our  ancient  towns,  was 
preserved  the  abbey  of  St»  Werburgh,  as  a  see  fos 
a  bishop,  to  whose  care  was  committed  a  diocese 
of  very  large  dimensions,  now  become,,  from  the 
unparalleled  extension  of  t^rotestant  industry  ao4 
commerce,  the  most  populous  in  England^  .  The 
new  prelate's  charge,  dismembered  frcna  the -dicK 
ceses  of  Lichfield  and  York,  consisted  of  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  a  considerable  portion  of  Yorkshire, 
tpgether  with  some  districts  in  Westmoreland  and 
Cuipberland.    It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that 
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ibk  i  extemiye .  core  was  not  entmsted  to '  nmre 
tiian  one  ptdate.  Among  the  northern  abbeys  it 
had  indeed  been  intended  to  render  Fountains  flie 
seat  of  another  bishop^  a  design  whieh  was  prac^ 
ticable  from  the  opulence  of  the  house;  and  the 
unequalled  magnific^ice  of  its  ruins  en£6rcte  a' 
conviction^  that  the  conventual  church  wasiniore 
titan  U9ually  deserving  of  preservation. 

By  the  Action  of  thie.  new  bishoprics,  nob 
only  were  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  kingdom 
treated  with  some  attention;  but  also  the  influence 
c^the  Church  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  ■ 
was,  to  a  reasonable,  .degree^  protected  from  that 
shock  which  it  received  at  the  dissolution  of  mc^ 
nasteries.  When  that  memorable  event  oceurredj; 
the  spiritual,  and  temporal  lords  were  nearly  equal 
iniiumber.^  Forty-nine  prelates,  together/with 
the  prior  of  St;  John  of  Jerusalenl^  had  usually 
received  a  summons  to  att^id  the  great  council 
gf  the  nation.  At  that  time,  the  lay  peers  only 
amounted  to  fifty-three.  The  dissolution,  ho!W^ 
tmei,  removed  from  the  legislaturie  twenty-ei^t 
abbots  ^  and  the  half-clerical  prior  of  St  John's; 

^  "  The  number  of  tlie  mitred  abbots  are  reckoned  twenty- 
seven  by  Fuller,  twenty-eight  by  the  Lord  Herbert,  and  twenty- 
nine  by  Sir  Edward  Coke."  (Collier,  11. 164.)  Of  this  varia- 
tion^  the  reason  appears  to  bci  thiat  at  difl^eat  periods  exactly 
Ae^me  number  of  abbots  was  not  summoned  to  Parliameiit; 
T4»e  abbot  of  TaTistock  was  made  a  lord  of  Parliament  by  pa« 
tent  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  (Ibid.)  **  In  thejournalsof 
Parliament  in  this  reign,  these  twenty-eight  abbots  had  their 
writs :  Abingdon,  St.  Alban's,  St.  Austin's  Canterbury,  Battle, 
St.  Benet's  in  the  Holmf  Berdeneyi  Cirencesteri  Cokbesleri  Co« 
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Probably  some  men   may  thinks    that   if  the 
Church's  direct  political  influence  had  been  auni- 

ventry,  Croyland,  St.  Edniundsburyi  Evesham,  Glastonbury^ 
Gloucester,  Hyde,  Malmsbury,  St.  Mary's  in  York,  Peter- 
borough, Ramsey,  Reading,  Selby,  Shrewsbury,  Tavistock, 
Tewksbury,  Thorney,  Waltham,  Westminster,  and  -Winchel- 
oombye ;  to  whom  also  the  prior  of  St.  John's  may  be  added* 
But  besides  all  these,  I  find  that  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  this 
King,  the  abbot  of  Burton  upon  Trent  sat  in  Parliament  Ge- 
nerally Coventry  and  Burton  were  held  by  the  same  man,  as  one 
bishop  held  both  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  but  in  that  year  they 
were  held,  by  two  different  persons,  and  both  had  their  writs  t6 
that  Parliament."  (Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  414.)  *'  There  were 
other  abbeys,  though  of  lesser  quality,  yet  of  wealthier  endow* 
ments  th/m  several  of  the  parliamentary  abbots.  I  shall  mention 
six.  Fountains,  Lewes,  Chester,  Leicester,  Merton,  Furness.'^ 
(Collier,  IL  165.)  "  Besides  these  abbots,  there  were  four  ab- 
besses, viz.  of  Shaftsbury,  Barking  in  Essex,  St'.  Mary's  in  Win* 
Chester,  and  Wilton,  who  held  from  the  King  an  entire  barony, 
yet  never  were  summoned  as  baronesses  to  Parliament ;  because 
that  honour  was  never  conferred  upon  any  ecclesiastical  female* 
'  Yet  were  they,  and  almost  all  other  abbesses  of  any  quality,  sa- 
luted ladies,  as  earls'  daughters  are  by  the  courtesy  of  England, 
whieh  custom  hath  made  such  a  right,  that  they  are  behdd  not 
only  as  unmannerly,  but  unjust,  who,  in  common  discourse,  deny 
the  same.  However,  the  aforesaid  four  abbesses,  though  not 
called  to  Parliament,  were  solemnly  summoned  by  special  writs 
ad  habendum  servitium  suum,  that  is,  to  have  their  full  number  of 
knights  in  time  of  war.  Of  all  these,  (abbots,)  the  prior  of  St. 
Johp's  in  Jerusalem  took  the  precedence,  being  generally  of  noble 
extraction  and  a  military  person.  Next  him  tbe  abbot  of  St.  Al- 
bania took  pl{ice  above  all  of  his  order."  (Fuller,  Hist,  of  Ab- 
beys, 294,.)  The  MS.  historian  of  the  Reformation  (Bibl.  Harl.) 
thus  speaks  of  the  alteration  effected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  suppression  of  monasteries :  "  The  Parliament  hath  been  pi- 
tifully maimed  in  its  spiritual  members,  for  the  spiritual  lords 
(who  by  the  ancient  custom  of  Uie  realm  ought  to  be  equal  in 

VOL.*  II.  U 
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hilated,  instead  of  thus  im^aired^  an  advantage 
would  have  been  conferred  upon  the  country. 
But  any  rational  mind  which  has  candidly  viewed 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  will  hardly  feil  to 
become  convinced  that  a  state>  providing  religi- 
ous instruction  for  its  subjects^  wisely  admits  the 
ecclesiastical  body  to  a  share  in  the  legislative 
deliberations.  Clerifeal  interests,  like  every  other, 
are  most  securely  protected  by  those  intimately 
acquainted  with  them,  and  personally  concerned 
IB  them :  nor  can  questions  affecting  religion  h^ 
satisfactorily  decided  by  men  not  responsible  pxo* 
fessionally  for  their  opinions. 
.  Among  the  dissolved  monasteriies,  eight  wfere 
appended  to  cathedrals,  and  their  revenues  were 
.  partially  or  wholly  restored  to  those  churches*. 
By  this  arrangement  an  act  of  justice  was  done  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  originally  founded  such 
/establishments.  The  encroaching  spirit  of  Popery 
had,  in  several  instances^  succeeded  in  ejecting 
Irom  their  cloistered  homes  the  clergy  seated 
around  the  mother-church  of  a  diocese.  These 
were  now  restored,  under  the  names  of  a  dean  and 
prebendaries.  Another  judicious  appropriation 
of  conventual  wealth  was  the  foundation  of  Tri- 
nky  Caflege  in  Cambridge,  the  rmgrnScent  semi- 
nary  whence  Newton  and  many  other  iHustskms 

ntimber  to  the  temporal  lords)  are  overborne  by  the  texnpoMd»  lo 
a  mighty  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  to  no  little  one  in  the  Ckm* 
monwealth." 

®  Canterbury,  \'^tnchester,  Ely,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Roches- 
ter, Durham,  and  Carlisle.    Fuller,  $SS. 
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sphods^rs  have  proceeded  to  benefit  and  dignify 
mankind.  From  monastic  hoards  were  also  funds 
supplied  for  the  ^uwipletion  of  that  gorgeous  pile^ 
9P  preei^inent  among  the  architectural  gloiies  jqf 
Ei^glisb  UniversitieSi  the  chapel  of  King's  Col* 
l^ge  in  Cambridge^  .  This  immense  mass  of  ela^ 
horMe ;  embellishment  ha^  proceeded  languidly 
since  the  time  when  the  last  monarch  of  the  house 
€^  Lancaster*^  had  determined  to  sis^nalize  his 
{wbj^e  afid  unhappy  reign  by  such  a  .pu>ni|ment. 
NoWj  however,  the  treasures  poured  int^  ^)f$ 
XQjpl  C€)ffers  enabled  his  more  fortunate  successor 
to  finish  the  magnificent  design  conceived  at  a  less 
SM)spicipus  period.  Besides  th^e  useful  and  ho^ 
nourable  .undertakingSj  the  King  erected  seve]^ 
works  of  deface  for  the  protection  of  the  southern 
cofi^tj  a  portion. of  his  dominions  most  exposed  to 
aggressibns^  frcnoa  abroad*  Towards  the  dlose  of 
hi^  life>  Henry  devoted  more  of  the  mcmastic  pro- 
pe^y  to  public  uses*  The  monastery  c^  the  Grey 
Fjfi^rs  %  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew^  both 

'  Henry  VI.  who  founded,  probably  taking  the  hint  from  Wil« 
liam  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchesteri  the  colleges  of  Eton 
and  King's,  the  latter  as  a  place  for  finishing  the  education  be- 
gun at  the  former.  Not  only  in  this  respect  do  the  two  Colleges 
founded  by  Henry  resemble  those  established  by  the  munificence 
of  Wykehiakn,  but  also  in  anddier.  point  pf  very  q^estimuible 
Utility,  King's  in  Cambridge,  is  the  counterpart  of  New  College^ 
in  Oxford.  The  members  of  both  those  learned  spcieties  are  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  after  an  es^amination,  not  conducted  publicly, 
but  before  the  seniors  of  their  own  house* 

^  Now:faDO!ra  as  Christ's  Hospital,  pr,  ia  fur^l^r  Janguj^e 
tbe  Blue-cp^t  School.    **  The  death  pi  Charles  Brandon*  Buk? 

u2 
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in  Lmtdon^  were  appropriated  as  refliges  to  indi^ 
gehce;  the  one,  for  persons  labouring  under  acci* 
dent  or  illness,  the  other  for  unprovided  in&ncy. 
These  benefactions  of  his  father^s  were  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  the  youthful  Edward  during  his 
brief  but  honourable  career ;  and  they  yet  main* 
tain  the  first  rank  among  the  benevolent  institn* 
tions  of  a  metropolis  which,  in  deeds  of  mercy, 
has  far  outdone  any  city  of  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem times.  In  addition  to  these  acts  of  wdl« 
directed  munificence,  Henry  founded  some  gram* 
mar  schools,  of  which  those  of  Canterbury,  Co- 
ventry, and  Worcester,  are  perhaps  most  worthy 
of  mention.  Had  all  his  deeds  resembled  these, 
no  prince  would  have  deserved  better  of  poste- 
rity, and  even  enemies  to  the  Reformation  woutd^ 
if  men  of  candour,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  de- 
nying that  the  overgrown  revenueis,  accumulated 
by  monks  during  ages  of  ignorance,  were  wisely 
entrusted  to  the  disposal  of  a  monarch  who  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  discern,  and  the  integrity  to 
effect  appropriations  of  such  unquestionable  im- 
portance. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  Henry,  it 
was  with  him  as  with  most  men :  the  ease  with 


of  Suffi>lk,  his  beloved  brother-in-law,  happeiung  the  July  be- 
fore,  80  impressed  King  Henry  with  a  serious  apprehension  of 
hifl  own  mortaiity,  (such  the  sympathy  of  converse,  and  no  great 
disparity  of  age  betwixt  them,}  diat  he  thought  it  high  time  to 
bethink  himself  of  his  end,  >and  to  do  some  good  work  in  order 
thereunto.  Hereupon,  on  the  18th  of  January  fbilowing,  anno 
1546,  he  bestowed  the  said  hospitals  on  the  city**'  Fuller,  839.  • 
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which  his  weilltii  was  acquired  led  him  to  careless- 
ness and  profusion.  Personal  gratifications^  and 
an  almost  unlimited  compliance  with  the  impor* 
tunities  of  those  abject  and  insinuating  sycophants 
whose  levity  and  adulation  too  generally  amuse 
the  idle  hours  and  feed  the  pride  of  greatness, 
quickly  dissipated  the  hulk  of  those  treasures 
which  convents  had  supplied.  In  this  early  dis- 
trihution  of  monastic  opulence  there  was,  how*- 
ever,  something  of  policy.  CromweU  recom- 
mended, that,  by  means  of  numerous  grantees,  a 
party  should  be  formed,  interested  in  the  disso- 
lution, strong  enough  to  render  hopeless  any 
prospect  of  restoring  monkery.  This  shrewd  ad- 
vice was  sufficiently  agreeable  to  Henry's  habits 
and  indications.  Never,  accordingly,  before, 
once  the  Conquest,  did  so  many  families  Sud- 
deidy  rise  to  opulejace,  as  soon  after  the  dissolu- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  most  distinguished  cour- 
tiers and  officers  of  state  enabled  to  enrich  their 
posterity  by  a  splendid  inheritance  of  abbey  land, 
but  even  humbler  individuals,  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  King,  watched  their  opportunity  to 
solicit  for  a  share  of  this  extensive  property.  So 
notorious  did  Henry's  prodigality  become,  that 
stories  were  in  circulation  of  his  having  rewarded 
with  an  estate  a  servant  who  had  put  him  into  a 
good  humour,  by  placing  his  chair  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  fire.  Even  by  means  of  gam- 
bling, it  is  said,  some  of  the  conventual  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  subjects.    This  dis- 
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giracefdl  mode  of  cotiv<syatice  is  teliewd  tb  hm€ 
transferred  to  Sir  Miles  Partridge  a  flue  ring  off 
bells^  against  which  he  had  staked  lOOl.  in  a  gnxne 
at  dice  With  his  royal  master.  Thus  the  mo- 
narch's fadtity  of  disposition,  and  expensive  ba^ 
hits^  aided  by  unfavourable  exchanges  and  impro- 
vident sales^  were  not  long  in  rendeitmg  great 
numbers  of  persons  in  all  stations  •  adverse^  from 
interested  motives^  to  the  revival  of  monachisin. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that^  after  the  monastic  pr6- 
perties  had  once  passed  both  from  their  ancient 
owners  and  the  public  purse,  they  were  vested 
with  sufficient  propriety  in  vai4ous  noble  and  pH^ 
^nate  &milies. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  very  considerable 
branch  of  the  conventual  revenues  which  oughty 
in  justice,  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Church. 
The  religioim  houses  had  gradually  but  perse- 
veringly  ener4>ached  upon  the  parochild  clei^, 
until  they  had'  deprived  that  useful  body  of  not 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  tythes  set  apart  for 
their  maintaiance.  This  grievous  abuse  had  6ri- 
ginally  been  accomplished  by  mipabs  of  ka  engage^- 
ment  made  by  the  monasteries^  thai  one  of  Itieir 
body  should  be  sent  to  perform  the  duties  in' those 
parishes  of  which  the  tjrthes  had  been  apprbpxi^ 
ated  to  the  use  of  their  house.  But  this  arrange*- 
inent  was  found  productive  of  sp  Uttte  sa*tefkction 
to  the  parishioners,  that  it  was  eventually  su^er^ 
seded  by  the  appointment  of  a  regular  incumbent, 
who,  being  presented  by  tlie  society,  4md  pw*- 
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ioTTomg  duties  properly  devolving  upo&  tbemi 
was  termed  tdieir  viciar^  ot  substitute^.  For  thci 
makiteiianoe  of  this  priest^  either  .t)i6  small  ty  thes 
^  his  parish,  or  some  other  eAdowmentj  com-* 
moniy  one  very  inadequate  to  Ihe  {Purpose,  yfm 
set  apart  The  poverty  in  which  were  commoiiily 
plunged  vicars  and  stipendiary  curates  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  complaint  and  notoriety ;  faenqe 
it  is  not  creditable  to  Henry's  government^  tha^ 
the  opportunity  of  remedying  thi»  evil«  afforded 
by  the  dissolution,  should  have  been  overlooked. 
But  either  the  heavy  incumbrances  under  which 
the  conventual  estates  came  into  the  King's  pos- 
session rendered  them  much  less  productive  than 
had  been  anticipated,  or  the  insatiate  rapacity  of 
those  in  power  would  not  allow  any  description 
of  property  to  elude  their  grasp.  The  suppres* 
sion  vested  in  the  crown  all  the  appropriations  of 
rdigious  houses,  and  hence  many  of  the  best 
tythe  estates  have  become  irrevocably  lay  fees. 
(^  this  arrangement,  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evUs,  that  the  largest  cures  are  commonly  the 
wotrst  endowed.  The  conventual  apiNropriators 
reasoned,  that  not  only  Uie  ty thes  of  an  extensive 

'  "  Qui  vicem  alicujus  gerit."  (Ainsworth.)  Probably  the 
monastic  superior  retained  the  privilege  of  directing  any  chantry 
priests  who  might  be  attached  to  a  church  ot  which  the  parson- 
age was  appeniLed  to  his  house;  as  the  iocombeni;  who  retam 
ihe  tytbes  of  his  parish  is  styled  rector ^  a  designation  now,  from 
the  ioacteurate  and  disrespectful  manner  in  which  the  word  par-, 
$on  has  been  applied  in  later  times,  generally  used  by  correct  and 
courteous  speakers  to  designate  holders  of  benefices  retaining  tlie 
great  tythes. 
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parish  were  more  desirable  than  than  those  of  a 
small  one^  but  also  that^  in  the.  former  ease,  a  nu- 
merous population  would  augment  the  vicar's  re- 
sources, by  employing  him  to  say  masses,  and  by 
placing  within  his  reach  various  other  perqui- 
sites. However,  soon  after  the  dissolution,  the 
lucrative  devices  of  superstition  were  exploded, 
and  since  that  time  the  vicar  too  often  finds  s»- 
vices  of  great  responsibility,  constantly  requiring 
his  attention,  most  inadequately  remunerated. 

The  lay  impropriations  are,  indeed,  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which 
so  many  of  the  English  clergy  pass  their  lives* 
To  the  same  source  must  also  be  traced  the  plu- 
ralities, non-residence,  and  scanty  provision  for 
unbeneficed  ministers,  which  furnish  the  enviouis^ 
the  ill-informed,  and  the  malignant  adversaries  of 
our  Church  establishment,  with  a  never-fistiling 
supply  of  specious  topics  for  illiberal  declamation* 
It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  the  extensive  inte- 
rest in  tythes  felt  by  the  laity,  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  to  the  Church  the  portion  of  that 
property  which  she  still  retains.    But  in  a  couiv- 
Iry  which,  like  England,  ccmtains  compiiratively  a 
very  small  number  of  persons  occupying  land  of 
their  own,  it  is  evident  that  the  abolition  of  tythes 
would  confer  no  benefit  whatever  upon  those  who 
need  assistance  most    Even  were  every  cultiva- 
tor his  own  landlord,  there  is  no  reason  why  indi^ 
viduals  of  his  class  in  particular  should  receive  an 
augmentation  of  their  property,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own 
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industry.  But  English  agriculturalists  are  usually 
tenants ;  and  therefinre  it  is  certain^  that  if  tythe- 
holders  existed  no  longer^  the  fEomw  would  be  no 
otherwise  affected  by  liie  change,  than  in  having 
to  pay  in  the  shape  of  an  increase  to  the  rent  of 
his  land,  fuUy  as  much  as  he  had  formerly  paid 
under  the  denomination  of  tythe.  He  would  have 
to  deal  with  one  proprietor  instead  of  two ;  but 
th^e  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  his 
own  profits  would  derive  from  that  circumstance 
the  smallest  addition.  Most  men,  therefore,  <tf 
good  sense  and  candour,  will  arise  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  tythes  under  a  conviction,  that, 
although  in  a  revolutionary  scramble  for  pro- 
perty, those  who  should  obtain  land  might  do 
well  to  keep  it  from  incumbrance  of  every  kind ; 
yet  while  other  individuals  are  allowed  to  retain 
what  they  have  fairly  acquired,  an  annihilation  oi 
the  tythe-ownef  s  claim  would  only  operate  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  that  dass  which  is  already 
endowed  with  the  largest  share  of  worldly  goods. 
Before  the  subject  of  monastic  establishments 
is  dismissed  from  notice,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  supplied  an  asylum  and  a  plan  of  operations 
to  those  gloomy  or  ardent  spirits  which  impel  men 
almost  irresistibly  to  morose  and  fanatical  views 
of  religion.  For  thus  retaining  within  her  pale, 
and  rendering  subservient  to  her  policy,  a  nume- 
rous class  ever  difficult  to  satisfy  or  restrain,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  sometimes  receive4  consi- 
derable applause,  even  from  Protestants.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  total  neglect  to  which 
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the  more  oonsiderable  reformed  Churclies  have 
sbaadoned  eccentricities  in  religion^  has  a  teor 
denejr  to  tempt  many  persons  away  from  their 
communion,  who  would  have  willingly  continued 
in  it  had  they  found  there  &cilities  for  the  deve* 
lopem^ent  of  their  peculiar  views.  Such  are  af- 
forded by  the  institution  of  ascetic  brahmins;, 
dervises,  and  faquirs  in  Asia;  such,  by  that  of 
monks  and  hermits,  and  more  completely  still  of 
mendicant  friars,  in  Europe.  Was  the  mind  of 
any  one  unusually  depressed  by  a  review  of  hit; 
past  life  ?  The  cowl,  the  hair  shirt,  the  scourge, 
the  oft-recurring  fiEist,  the  incessant  calls  to  social 
worship,  the  renunciation  of  worldly  pleasures, 
the  dep^idence  upon  casual  charity  even  for  daily 
bread,  would  solace  the  mind  of  such  a  pepiteot 
with  a  conviction,  that  his  mortification  bore 
some  reasonable  proportion  to  his  iniquities.  If 
also  a  man  of  warm  imagination .  and  impetuou9 
passions  had  imbibed  a  powerful  feeling  of  rdir 
gion ;  or  if  an  artful  hypocrite  bad  preferred  a 
life  of  cant  to  one  of  labour;  the  whining,  begging 
friar,  was  the  character  which  he  could  support 
with  most  satisfaction  and  applause.  His  minis* 
trations  would  be  gratefully  received  by  such  spi* 
irits  as  his  own,  and  by  nearly  all. who^  after  a 
life  of  gross  spiritual  negligence,^  were  at  last 
alarmed  by  the  near  prospect  of  its  dose.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  admitted^  that  in  organising 
the  enthusiastic  and  hypocritical  portions  o^so*> 
ciety,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  shewn  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  has  marked  the  whole  of  her  re* 
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markable  career.  It  is  not^  however^  tnse  thai 
she  has  thereby  prevented  thoge  dissensioTis  to 
which  religious  societies^  like  dH  others^  ire  liaible* 
Ifideed  a  spirit  of  party  was  oareftiUy  fostered  bjr 
the  friars^  who  magnified  their  own  sanctity  and 
ministrations  to  the  disparagement  of  the  paro* 
chial  dergy,  by  whom  they  were  cordially  de* 
tested.  Not  contentisd  with  thus  exercising  strife 
and  rivalry  with  the  ordinary  ministers  of  re* 
ligion^  the  different  monastic  orders  have  main^ 
tained  the  keenest  contentions  among  themselves 
Whether  our  Lord's '  mother,  according  to  th« 
fleshy  was  free  from  sin,  and  whether  she  retained 
her  virginity  to  the  eiid  of  life,  are  questions  equal 
in  folly  to  any  reveries  of  Prot€^stant  enthusiasts, 
which  different  monkish  confederacies  hav6  de^ 
bated  with  each  oth^r  in  all  the  beat  and  animo^^ 
Bity  of  p^rty  zeal.  When  to  the  divisions  thus 
existing  among  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  commu- 
bion,  are  added  those  respecting  grace  and  pre^ 
destination,  which  have  agitated  Papists  of  better 
judgment,  it  becomes  evident  that  th^ir  Church 
greatly  overrates  her  unity.  The  art  and  autho*- 
rity  of  Popes,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  never 
suci^eded  in  reducing  to  the  same  level  the  vie;w8 
taken  by  different  minds  keenly  attentive  to  reli^ 
gious  subjects.  It  is  true  that  all  Romanists  agree 
in  admitting  tradition  t6  decide  matters  of  fkith, 
and  in  owning  the  papal  supremacy :  two  <Mngs 
which  all  Protestants  are  agreed  in  denying* 
Upon  less  importairt  questions  a  latitude  of  opi- 
nion prevails  lunong  the  members  of  both  the 
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great  parties  which  divide  the  religious  world  in 
the  west  of  Europe.  The  diversity  of  sentiment 
is,  indeed^  far  more  evident  among  the  reformed 
than  in  the  Romish  Churchy  because  the  latter^ 
being  a  political  system  acting  through  the  agency 
of  a  religious  sect,  does  not  allow  her  subjects  such 
a  degree  of  liberty  as  may  tempt  them  to  question 
her  authority.  But  still  that  absolute  uniformity 
of  opinion  which  Romanists  are  so  fond  of  claim- 
ing for  their  Church  has  never,  in  truth,  existed 
except  in  the  partial  and  exaggerated  statements 
of  their  polemics. 

When  intelligence  was  received  at  Rome  that 
monasteries,  those  strong  holds  of  the  papal  usur* 
pation,  were  likely  to  be  soon  swept  from  the  face 
of  England,  the  angry  passions  of  the  Pontiff  and 
his  creatures  were  furiously  aroused.  His  capi- 
tal, so  famed  for  works  of  art,  so  infamous  in  the 
estimation  of  many  pious  Christians,  was  inun- 
dated with  invectives  and  pasquinades  levelled 
against  the  character  and  poUcy  of  Henry.  His- 
tory, sacred  and  profime,  was  ransacked  for  exam- 
ples of  atrocious  t3rranny,  which,  being  dressed 
up  in  popular  language,  were  exhibited  as  fiutb- 
ful  representations  of  his  conduct.  In  some  of 
these  libels,  he  was  said  to  be  abandcmed,  like 
Pharaoh,  to  impenetrable  hardness  of  heart ;  in 
others,  to  be  a  savage  persecutor,  like  Nebucbad* 
nezasar;  boldly  and  stupidly  pro&ne,  like  Belr 
shazzar ;  horridly  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  pioua 
and  virtuous  men,  like  Nero,  Domitian,  Diode* 
tian.    But  of  aU  the  hateful  characters  in  ages 
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pastj,  no  one  was  thought  to  fit  him  so  completely 
as  that  of  the  apostate  Julian.  This  literary  em- 
peror, who  hent  the  whole  force  of  his  power  and 
abilities  to  crush  the  holy  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  educated,  was  esteemed  an  exact  proto- 
type of  Henry ;  like  Julian,  a  scholar,  and  like  him 
too,  the  ravager  of  a  Church  to  which  he  had  once 
pelded  obedience.  It  may  indeed  be  readily  sup^' 
posed,  that  to  bum  and  ridicule  relics  and  idok^ 
to  expose  the  gross  frauds  by  which  saactimoni- 
omicheats  had  beguiled  men  of  their  money,  and 
of,  what  is  greatly  more  valuable,  the  principles 
of  sound  religion ;  were  far  from  being  considered 
venial  faults  at  Rome,  a  city  long  the  mart  for 
impositions  of  every  kind.  But  these  acts  of  the 
King,  offensive  as  they  were,  did  not  seem  to  par 
pal  statesmen  the  most  inexcusable  parts  of  hisf 
conduct*  That  he  should  have  ventured  to  dis- 
solve those  organised  bands  of  their  Pontiff's  myr- 
midons, which  had  been  established  in  cloistered 
settlements  through  every  part  of  England ;  that 
he  should  have  ignominiously  disinterred  the 
bones  of  Becket,  and  assembled  a  court,  which 
pronounced  it  treason  to  obey  the  mandate  of  a 
foreign  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  one's  country's 
laws,  were  thought  his  crimes  of  deepest  dye. 
It  was  pronounced  that  the  unceremonious  treat- 
ment bestowed  on  venerated  relics  of  mortaUty  at 
Canterbury  and  elsewhere,  was  waging  war  with 
the  saints  in  heaven,  a  savage  excess  of  profane- 
ness  and  brutality,  to  which  not  even  the  ages  of 
Pagan  darkness  could  afford  a  parallel.    The  Pon- 
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t^ff  now  took  Imi  lacft  leay6  ^  thait  frieadly  ^i^i^ 
gition  towardB  the  King,  wbicb  he  had  profeaped 
to  fe^l  on  the  jlewB  of  Annie  Bol^'9  mi^fortin)^^ 
add  the  butt  of  exoommtikincation,  4stMmM  up  thta^t 
yeara  before,  hut  hkherto  rep3Pe^^Kljed.t»  9  imt  t« 
Irigfalena  reheUjacts  son,  was  f^rms^ly  promulged. 
PiMd  said,  that  aceording  to  Jer^niah*8  wprd^j 
'^  he  was  sffi^  aver  nations  and  Isangib^sUf  to  r^^ot 
lip  and  destroy  f  and  he  accounted  fiwr  l^e  au&* 
pt^ifiion  of  his  pontific^  thunder  dAring  three 
years,  by  aasitirittg  the  world,  that  being  the  ^xich 
cesser  of  St  Peter,  who  obtained  mercy  ftoD*  hfa  , 
blessbd  Master  after  his  &11,  h»  t|K>aght  it  beconh 
ing  his  character  ta  treat  witjh  ^smIsut  lejoity  om 
who  ;had  so  grievously  fallen ;  but  that^  slii^  the 
hcrpe  of  amendme&t  which  had  dictated  th^  sttd* 
pension,  was  now  frustrated,  as  must  be  inferi;^ 
from  the  indigniti^  c^ered  to  the  remains  of  the 
CaniteKbury  saint',  and  by  the  ejection  of  tte 

'  **  Cujus  ossa,  quae  in  dicto  regno  Anglise  potissimum,  ob 
innumera  ah  Omnipotenti  Deo  illic  perpetrata  miraculaf  summa 
cum  veneratione  in  arcu  aurea  in  civitate  Gantuarien.  servaban- 
mr."  (Burnet,  Hist.  Hef.  Beeords,  I.  ftST*)  Sudh  words  oo 
Qurrifig  iu  a  bull  issued  regularly  from  Romei  go  a  considerable 
way  towards  exculpating  the  English  government  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Archbishop  Becket*s  remains.  It  is  plain,  that  while  a 
fragment  of  the  murdered  prelate's  body  was  known  to  be  in 
existence,  it  would  afford  the  means  of  practising  impositions 
lipofi  credalous  bigots.  Another  passage  in  Paul's  b«ll  mtvit 
appe^  sufficiently  amusing  to  those  who  recollect  the  cxHuugj^of 
Constance,  and  its  proceedings.  '*  Ipsum  Divum  Thomam,  ad 
majorem  religionis  contemptum,  in  judicium  vocari,  et  tanquam 
contumacem  damnari  ac  proditorem  declarari  fecerat,  exhumari, 
et  comburi,  ac  cineres  in  ventum  spargi  jussit,  omnem  plme 
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monks^  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  their  places 
with  wild  beasts  ^ ;  tlierefore  he  would  no  longer 
hesitate  publicly  to  release  Englishmen  from  the 
most  sacred  obligaticHis,  and  to^  pronounce  their 
King  no  longer  a  lawful  possessor  of  his  throne. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  who  mig^ 
be  disposed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  upo& 
such  an  authority^  if  any  such  person  should  be 
found,  Paul  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  afilx- 
mg  of  this  bull  in  some  conspicuous  place  at 
Dieppe,  or  Boulogne,  in  France ;  at  St.  Andrdwls, 
or  Coldstream,  in  Scotland ;  at  Tuam,  or  Ardfert^ 
fai  Ireland,  or  at  any  two  of  these  places,  ehouid 
be  deemed  «  sufficient  pubficktion. 

Salable,  however,  that  the  days  were  paist  in 
^hich  tliose  who  claimed  to  be  the  sikn^essors  of 
St.  Peter  could  shake  the  stability  of  thrones  hj 
the  mere  force  of  bold  pretensions,  the  Pontiff  did 
not  forget  to  intrigue  as  weU  as  ex)eom3nmiiaii(te. 
He  endeavoured,  by  letter,  to  excite  tiie  hostility 
^Henry's  nearest  neighbours,  the  Kings  of  France 

igmdarum  gentium  crudeUfaiem  wperafUf  ctm  ne  in  bdlo  qmdem 
hostea  victorea  acsvire  in  mortuorum  cadavera  soliti  sunt**  One 
might  think  from  these  words,  that  his  Holiness  had  never  heard 
of  tliat  wliich  the  Constantine  fathers  decreed  respecting  the  re- 
mains  of  Wicklifie :  to  whose  grave,  however,  no  unhappy  dupes 
were  decoyed  under  an  expectation  of  witnessing  mfracles.  - 

**  ^^Sicut  te  tn  heUuam  trwumuiavil^  ita  etiam  beUuas  quasi 
9f)cias  suas  hanorare  voluit,  feraai  videlicet  in  dicto  monasterio, 
expulsis  inonachis,  intromittendo."  The  Romish  writers  never 
fa3  to  inform  us  of  the  treatment  received  by  Henry  from  Lu* 
ther.  If,  however,  that  was  so  very  inexcusable,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Cardinal  Pole  ? 
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and  Scotland.  To  the  latter^  as  if  more  certain 
of  his  co-operation^  he  transmitted  a  hrief>  in 
which  he  represented  Henry  as  a  heretic^  a  schis- 
matic^ a  manifest  adulterer^  a  public  murderer^ 
and  a  rebel  convicted  of  high  treason  against  him, 
the  Pope,  his  lord ;  for  which  crimes,  it  was  added, 
he  had  deposed  his  mutinous  vassal;  and  now 
offered  his  dominions  to  James.  K  Probably  anti- 
cipating the  Pope's  intrigues  and  intemperance, 
Henry  had,  early  in  the  year,  caused  a  refutation 
of  the  papal  pretensions  to  be  prepared  and  signed 
by  all  the  bishops,  together  with  several  clergy- 
men of  inferior  note.  This  paper  contained  the 
following  words :  *^  The  Pope  ought  to  be  in- 
structed, that  Christ  did  expressly  forbid  his  Apos- 
tles, or  their  successors,  to  take  to  themselves  the 
power  of  the  sword,  or  the  authority  of  kings* 
And  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  other  bi-« 
shop,  assumed  any  such  power,  he  was  a  tyrant, 
an  usurper  of  other  men's  rights,  and  a  subverter 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ^"  These  truths  were 
rendered  evident  to  the  apprehension  of  every  ra- 
tional man  in  the  country,  not  wilfully  negligent 
or  blind,  by  a  general  and  authorised  dissemina- 
tion of  the  holy  Scriptures.  A  new  series  of  in- 
junctions was  issued  by  Cromwell  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parochial  clergy ;  in  which,  after  a 
strict  exhortation  to  obedience,  occasioned  by  the 
well-known  neglect  with  which  the  injunctions  of 
1536  had  been  treated,  it  was  ordered,  that  in 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  S84.  ^  Ibid. 
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every  parish  a  Bible  of  the  largest  size  should  be 
provided  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  incumbent 
and  parishioners;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  some 
convenient  situation  within  the  church ;  and  that 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  those  who  de-^ 
sired  to  read  it,  or  hear  it  read ;  inasmuch  as  it  Is 
"  the  very  lively  Word  of  God,  that  every  Chris- 
tian man  is  bound  to  embrace,  helieve^  and  follow, 
if  he  look  to  be  saved."  At  the  same  time,  clergy- 
men were  directed  both  in  the  Vicar-general's 
injunctions  V  suid  in  a  contemporaneous  royal  pro- 
clamation "",  to  repress,  as  far  as  possible,  all  un- 
seemly controversy,  especially  among  ignorant 
people  at  houses  of  public  entertainment,  respect* 
ing  the  right  understanding  of  that  important 
volume,  which  at  last  was  freely  opened  to  the 
nation.  In  every  part  of  England,  the  hitherto 
unknown  revelation  of  God's  will  excited  the 
keenest  attention.  Not  only  persons  of  superior 
station  and  intelligence,  but  also  the  humbler 
members  of  society,  flocked  to  those  places  where 
a  Bible  was  to  be  found.  In  that  unlettered  age 
reading  was  an  accomplishment  but  scantily  dif- 
fused; and  those  who  possessed  it,  found  their 
services  eagerly  put  into  requisition  to  furnish 
their  less  fortunate  neighbours  with  some  portion 
of  that  divine  knowledge,  which  papal  artifice 
had  so  long  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
men.    Some  elderly  persons,  not  satisfied  with 

^  Printed  by  Burnet,  Hist.  Sef.  Records,  I.  £60. 
"*  Printed  by  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  725. 
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possessing  the  mere  chance  of  finding  others  able 
and  willing  to  read  God's  Word  in  their  heariiig, 
undertook  the  labour  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
letters  themselves^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheer- 
ing their  declining  age  with  the  perusid  of  that 
book,  which  alone  can  minister  solid  consolation 
to  the  mind  of  man.  Even  boys,  forgetting  their 
natural  aversion  to  what  is  serious,  were  power- 
fully affected  by  the  laudable  spirit  of  curiosity 
then  prevailing,  and  eagerly  ranged  theniselves 
among  the  auditors  of  those  who  read  portions  of 
God's  Word.  The  effects  of  this  sudden  fflumi- 
natien  soon  became  conspicuous.  Persons  of 
every  rank  and  every  age  suddenly  rose  superior 
to  the  grovelling  prejudices  amidst  which  they 
had  been  reared :  not  only  were  the  images  of 
mere  men  and  women  viewed  with  ccmtempt  and 
aversion,  but  even  the  representations  of  the  Sa^ 
viour  were  now  treated  by  many  with  neglect,  as 
objects  which  no  Christian  acquainted  with  his 
Bible,  was  justified  in  treating  with  veneration  \ 
In  unison  with  the  excdlent  design  of  opening 
God's  Word  to  the  people,  were  conceived  Ae 
remainder  of  Cromwell's  injunctions.  Clergjrmen 
were  ordered  to  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Decalogue,  in  English,  to  their 
ccmgregations ;  to  explain  firom  the  pulpit,  once 
in  every  quarter  at  least,  the  terms  of  man's  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
people  firom  a  reliance  upon  pilgrimages,  relics, 

■  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  91. 
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caunting  beads,  or  any  thing  short  of  a  true  faith 
attested  by  an  amended  life.  From  churches 
were  to  be  removed  all  images  which  had  attract- 
ed the  visits  of  pilgrims,  or  become  the  objects  of 
conspicuous  attention  to  the  superstitious.  No 
caudles  were  to  be  allowed  before  images^  but 
only  before  the  cross,  the  sepulchre,  and  the  con- 
secrated wafer.  The  people  wero  to  be  taught, 
that  images  served  to  the  unlearned  the  place  of 
books,,  being  erected  for  the  purpose  of  comme- 
morating the  meritorious  actions  of  good  men ; 
but  that  any  use  of  them  beyond  this  was  idolatry, 
on  which  account  the  King  had  removed  many  pf 
them,  and  meant  to  remove  many  more.  Persons 
who  had  made  pilgrimages  to  images,  or  who  had 
worshipped  them,  were  to  be  brought  to  a  confes- 
sion of  their  sin,  and  to  be  taught,  that  the  respect 
paid  to  these  objects  was  a  vulgar  error,  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  criminal  con- 
nivance of  those  interested  in  it.  Another  in* 
junction  rendered  it  imperative  upon  incumbents 
to  record  all  the  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burial/s^ 
solenmized  by  them :  thus  requiring  the  forma- 
tion of  parish  registers,  a  judicious  arrangement 
to  be  dated  from  this  time.  KnoUing  the  aoes 
after  service  was  to  be  discontinued,  as  being  iqi- 
tended  to  obtain  the  Pope's  pardon ;  and  it  was 
recommended,  that  the  practice  of  addressing  ora 
pro  n€bis  to  saints  in  processions,  should  be  super- 
seded by  a  direct  address  to  the  Deity  himself. 
By  this  clause  it  became  optional  with  the  o^ci- 
ating  nunister,  whether  he  would  invoke  saiuts  or 

x2 
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not;  a  licence  which,  together  with  a  general  op- 
portunity of  access  to  the  Bihle,  conferred  a  great 
advantage  upon  the  Protestant  party.  Discern- 
ing prelates,  such  as  Cranmer  and  a  few  others, 
with  the  more  conscientious  and  judicious  lay  pa- 
trons, were  thus  enabled,  by  a  discreet  exercise  of 
their  rights,  to  confer  upon  a  parish,  so  often  as  a 
benefice  in  their  gift  should  become  vacant,  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  minister  who 
would  give  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment their  utmost  effect.  At  such  a  time  the 
right  of  patronage  became  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance :  indeed  at  no  period  can  a  conscien- 
tious mind  consider  that  privilege  to  entail  a 
slight  responsibility  upon  its  possessor,  which,  if 
administered  with  discrimination  and  liberality, 
enables  the  more  distinguished  members  of  society 
to  secure  for  their  age  and  country  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  an  able  and  pious  ministry. 

About  this  time  Cranmer  offered  an  address  to 
the  King%  of  which  the  object  was  to  carry  the 
Reformation  &rther.  After  premising  that  no 
business  of  importance,  especially  of  a  religious 
nature,  ought  to  be  concluded  without  mature 
deliberation;  that  general  councils  have  shewn 
themselves  unworthy  of  confidence,  unless  when 

*  CoQier  (II.  167.)  has  extracted  the  particalan  of  this  address 
fimm  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton  library.  Its  precise  date  is  imkBOWB, 
but  from  its  bearing  chiefly  upon  the  marriage  ofliie  clergy,  it 
was  probably  presented  to  Henry  about  this  time.  It  was  cer- 
tainly not  drawn  up  before  the  year  1536,  because  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  the  royal  injunctions. 
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ccmtented  to  frame  their  decisions  strictly  accord- 
ing to  God's  undoubted  Word ;  and  that  the  ser- 
vices of  such  bodies  are  of  little  value  in  an  age 
abounding  with  scholars  competent  to  ascertain 
the  sense  of  Scripture ;  the  Archbishop  endea- 
voured to  soothe  any  angry  feelings,  which  the 
recollection  of  Luther  might  excite,  by  remarking 
the  boldness  to  which  polemics  had  arrived,  such 
indeed  as  to  make  them  treat  even  a  sovereign, 
who  should  argue  with  them,  no  more  ceremoni- 
ously than  any  ordinary  disputant  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remark,  that  '^  both  men  of  the  new 
learning ',  as  they  are  called,  and  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  Papacy,  agree  that  priests  are  not  for-, 
bidden  to  marry  by  the  Word  of  God."  It  was, 
however,  admitted,  that  some  expositors  have  de-* 
duced  a  contrary  opinion  from  Scripture ;  but,  it 
was  addedi  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others, 
diversity  of  sentiment  must  be  expected  to  pre- 
vail among  men ;  a  circumstance  indeed  little  to 
be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  the  collision  of  inteL 
lects  often  strikes  out  important  truths  long  dor- 
mant, as  had  recently  been  observable  in  the  case 

V  This  was,  and  is  still,  it  might  seenii  a  favourite  mode  among 
the  Romanists,  of  characterising  the  Reformers.  Dr.  Lingard 
makes  abundant  use  of  this  designation.  Ignorant  people  are 
thus  led  to  believe,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Romanism  are 
those  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  and  that  those  of  Protes* 
tants  originated  with  Luther,  or  perhaps  with  Wickliffe.  Any 
man,  however,  who  has  examined  ecclesiastical  history  rather 
more  narrowly  than  a  confessor  would  recommend,  will  be  dis- 
posed  to  say  of  such  a  notion,  with  the  satirist  Horace,  "  Credat 
Judeeus  Apella ;  non  ego.** 
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of  the  papal  supremacy.  Having  adverted  to  the 
discrepancy  of  opinions^  so  agreeahle  to  Henry^ 
tipon  this  subject^  Cranmer  drew  his  attention  to 
otiier  matters^  upon  which  great  varieties  of  sen- 
timent prevailed.  He  suggested  for  considera- 
tion^ whether  purgatory^  and  the  invocation  of 
saints^  are  taught  in  Scripture  ?  whether  any  tin* 
written  verities,  conveyed  by  oral  tradition,  are 
integral  parts  of  a  Christian's  creed?  whether 
such  are  to  be  considered  supplemental  articles  of 
&ith  ?  or  whether  he  is  bound  to  believe  nothing 
unless  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  and  unless  iairly 
deducible  from  some  plain  text  ?  whethei"  there  is 
any  satisfaction  beside  that  of  Christ  "*?  whether 
the  will  of  man  possesses  sufficient  strength  to  ob^ 
tain  grace  of  congruity '  ?  whether  the  kissing  of 

^  A  question  referring  to  the  sacrifice  said  to  be  offered  bj 
Romish  jmests  in  the  celebration  of  mass.  Besides  the  bearing 
of  this  query  upon  the  mass,  it  also  glanced  at  an  opinion  main* 
tained  by  some  of  the  schoolmen,  that  Christ  died  as  a  satisfac- 
tion for  original  sin  alone,  and  consequently  that  the  actual  sins 
of  men  require  another  atonement.  See  Archbishop  Laurence's 
Bampton  Lectures.    Notes  on  Sermon  IIL  p.  261. 

'  This  refers  to  a  conceit  of  the  schoolmen,  against  which  Lu- 
ther contended,  and  which  is  thus  defined  by  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence, (IB2,)  **  Accordmg  to  the  system  under  consideration, 
the  favour  of  God  in  this  life,  and  his  beatific  presence  in  the  life 
to  come,  are  both  attainable  by  personal  merit;  the  former  by 
congruous f  as  it  was  termed,  the  latter  by  condign;  the  one  with'* 
out,  the  other  with,  the  assistance  of  grace.  By  our  natural 
strength,  it  was  said,  we  can  Ailfil  the  commandments  of  God,  nA 
far  as  their  obligation  extends :  we  cannot  merit  heaven  itself 
without  works  of  condignity,  yet  we  can  merit  the  means  of  ob* 
taining  it  by  works  of  congruity.    Considering,  therefore,  the 
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our  Saviour's  image,  in  honour  of  him,  is  forbid- 
den in  Scripture?  and,  in  fine,  whether  images 
may  be  used  conscientiously  in  any  other  manner 
ih&a  that  recommended  in  the  royal  injunctions  ? 
In  the  uncertainty  which  appeared  to  hang  over 
these  questions  at  that  time,  it  was  respectfully 
submitted  to  his  Highness,  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  better  course  to  suspend  his  judgment 
upon  them  until  they  should  be  solemnly  argued 
by  some  eminent  scholars,  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  the  two  universities.  Such  umpires, 
the  Archbishop  suggested,  might  also  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  and  he 
expressed  himself  contented  to  have  every  priest, 
who  had  entered  into  the  connubial  state,  punish- 
ed with  death,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  he  had 
thereby  offended  against  the  divine  law.  This 
conclusion  to  his  address  renders  it  evident,  that 
a  principal  object  with  Cranmer  in  offering  these 
considerations  to  his  sovereign's  notice,  was  to 
remove  the  uneasiness  naturally  prevailing  in  his 
own  family,  and  in  that  of  many  other  clergymen, 
respecting  the  lawfulness  of  clerical  marriages. 
Not  only  were  such  marriages  liable  to  be  set 
aside  by  means  of  canons,  which  were  allowed  in 
this  respect  to  supersede  the  common  law,  but 
even  the  principle  upon  which  they  had  been  con- 
latter  as  introductory  to  the  former^  they  stated,  that  we  may  so 
prepare  ourselves  for  grace,  as  to  become  entitled  to  it  congru- 
ously,  not  as  to  a  debt,  which  God,  in  strict  justice,  is  bound  to 
payi  but  as  to  a  grant,  which  it  is  congruous  in  him  to  give,  and 
which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  attributes  to  withhold." 
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tracted,  had  been  almost  universally  denied  in  the 
west  of  Europe  during  three  centuries  or  more. 
The  King  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
inclined  to  withhold  no  longer  from  the  English 
clergy  that  privilege^  which,  under  the  sanction 
of  law^  human  and  divine^  their  predecessors  had 
freely  exercised  before  the  national  church  was 
completely  enslaved  by  the  persevering  artifices 
of  Papal  Rome ' ;  but  his  Romish  advisers  were 
very  much  upon  the  alert  to  prevent  him  from 
making  this  concession.  They  appear  to  have 
thought^  that  if  a  demise  of  the  crown,  or  some 
other  event,  should  allow  their  Church  to  emerge 
from  her  temporary  eclipse,  the  bulk  of  the  clergy 
would  gladly  return  to  the  unqualified  admission 
of  those  principles,  on  the  side  of  which  all  their 
early  prejudices  were  enlisted.  But  of  a  relapse 
into  Popery  on  the  part  of  such  priests  as  had 
contracted  matrimony,  there  were  no  hopes.  It 
was  therefore  natural  enough  in  the  zealous  Pa- 

•  So  said  by  Strype  (Mem.  Cranxn.  99.)  on  the  authority  of 
**  Bishop  Ponet,  or  whoever  else  was  the  author  of  the  defence  of 
priests'  marriage/'  However,  in  Strype*8  Eccl.  Mem.  (I.  Ap« 
pendix,  39^.)  is  a  docament  which  renders  this  statement  doubt* 
fuL  It  is  a  few  notes  in  Latin,  drawn  up  by  the  King  himself^ 
against  clerical  marriages.  In  this  short  paper  is  cited  a  text 
from  Timothy  (^  Tim.  ii.  4.)  recommending  the  soldier  of  Christ 
not  to  entangle  himself  with  worldly  business ;  which  is  ex- 
pounded as  a  prohibition  of  clerical  marriages.  A  Protestant 
might  wonder  how  his  Majesty's  Romish  advisers  came  to  over* 
look  this  text,  when  they  and  their  friends  entered  upon  those 
legal  and  political  employments,  which  so  much  engrossed  the 
attention  of  church  dignitaries  in  those  days. 
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piste  to  regard  with  uneasiness  derical  marriages, 
and  to  use  every  means  of  impeding  a  practice 
fraught  with  serious  obstacles  to  a  revival  of  their 
secfs  ascendancy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pro> 
testant  party  could  not  fail  of  considering  the  re- 
nunciation of  priestly  celibacy  as  a  certain  means 
of  engaging  on  the  side  of  a  religious  reform  the 
passions  of  many  clergymen  unable  or  unwilling 
to  investigate  theological  questions.  Cranmer, 
therefore,  naturally  felt  anxious  to  procure  for 
himself  and  his  brethren  a  recognition  of  their 
right  to  marry,  not  only  as  a  personal  relief,  but 
also  as  an  expedient  certain  to  promote  the  cause 
of  scriptural  religion.  However,  his  efforts  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  proved  unavailing ; 
and  although  his  sovereign  would  not  distress  the 
Archbishop  by  condemning  such  clergymen  as 
lived  privately  with  their  wives,  yet,  in  the  No- 
vember of  this  year,  he  gratified  the  Romanists 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  which  rendered  priests, 
living  openly  as  married  men,  liable  to  the  loss  of 
all  their  preferments  ^ 

The  King's  proceedings  in  dissolving  monaste- 
ries, clearing  the  churches  of  relics,  and  exposing 

*  This  proelamation  does  not  preclude  all  hope  that  clerical 
marriages  would  eventually  be  recognised*  In  it  are  found  these 
words :  "  His  Highness  in  no  wise  minding  that  the  generality 
of  the  clergy  of  this  his  realm  should  with  the  example  of  such 
a  few  number  of  light  personSf  proceed  to  marriagei  without  a 
common  consent  of  his  Highness  and  his  realm*''  From  this 
stigma  of  lightness^  Cranmery  however,  is  carefully  excluded,  as 
the  priests  thus  designated  are  those  who  *'  have  attempted  marm 
riages  that  be  openly  knotvn,**    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  98. 
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the  frauds  of  Popery,  gave  great  satisfSEurtion  to 
the  Gennan  Protestants,  who  now  cmtceived  hopes 
that  England  would  soon  be  thoroughly  purged 
from  the  leaven  of  Romish  abuses.  Under  this 
impression  they  gladly  entertained  the  project, 
so  often  agitated,  of  sending  some  of  their  nunre 
distinguished  divines  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  Protestantism  with  the  En- 
glish prelates  and  doctors.  Henry  would  fain 
have  received  a  visit  at  this  time  from  Melancthon ; 
but  that  learned  and  amiable  reformer  again  de- 
clined the  voyage,  which  he  had  been  so  often 
solicited  to  undertake.  Burckhardt,  Myconius, 
and  one  or  two  others,  were,  however,  despatched 
from  the  Gennan  confederates;  and  the  first 
named  individual  brought  over  with  him  a  warm 
recommendation  of  himself  from  Melancthon,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King.  Soon  after  the  learned  fo- 
reigners had  arrived  in  our  island,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss,  principally  with  Bishop  Tunstall,  and 
two^  assistants,  who  were  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  undertake  that  business,  the  several  arti- 
cles in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  a  formulary 
which  Henry's  Gennan  allies  desired  to  have  for- 
mally received  in  England.  The  discussion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  conducted  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  in  writing,  and  to  have  been  purposely 
protracted  by  the  English  disputants  with  a  view 
to  tire  out  the  patience  of  their  foreign  oppo- 
nents. The  Bishops  TunstaD,  Gardiner,  and 
Stokesle^'were  indeed  secretly  in  league  with 
laich  other  to  resist  all  farther  Ecclesiastical  altera- 
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tions  as  much  to  they  prudently  could  \  and  they 
did  not  forget  to  interpose  every  impediment  that 
a  refined  policy  coidd  suggest  to  render  the  Ger- 
man mission  completely  nugatory.  Accordingly^ 
a  debate  of  two  months  might  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced no  result  whatever ;  since  it  only  led,  on 
the  part  of  the  English  divines^  to  a  recognition 
of  those  leading  articles  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  already  twice 
adopted  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  The 
foreigners,  backed  by  Cranmer's  influence,  endea-* 
voured  to  engage  their  opponents  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  second  portion  of  the  Augsburg  Con* 
fession,  that  treating  of  the  abuses  alleged  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Popery  into  the  Catholic 
Church;  but  all  the  efforts  used  to  accomplish 
this  object  proved  ineffectual ;  and  at  last,  Myco-* 
nius  falling  dangerously  sick,  the  delegates  re* 
turned  home  without  being  allowed  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  doing  that  for  which  alone  they  had  visited 
England.  However,  before  their  departure,  they 
prepared  a  dissertation,  addressed  to  the  King, 
upon  half-communion,  private  masses,  and  cleri- 
cal celibacy ;  the  three  abuses  upon  which  they 
considered  the  papal  usurpation  to  be  chiefly 

•  "  See  a  letter  from  SampsoBi  Bishop  of  Chichester,  to  Crom* 
weU.  (Sttype,  EodL  Mem*  Appendix,  I.  381*)  It  is  dated  from 
the  Tower,  where  Sampson  was  confined  on  a  discovery  of  his 
douhle  dealing  with  respect  to  religion.  From  his  communica- 
tion, it  appears  that  Gardiner  conducted  himself  with  his  usual 
cunning,  and  rather  countenanced  the  intrigues  of  Stokesley  and 
TunstaU,  than  openly  took  a  share  in  them. 

4 
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founded.  To  this  paper  Tunstall  was  ordered, 
by  his  Majesty,  to  frame  a  reply ;  and  he  executed 
his  task  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity '. 

Against  half-communion  the  German  divines 
alleged  our  Lord's  words  when  he  distributed  the 
cup ;  *'  Drink  ye  all  of  it  ^ :"  and  also  the  follow* 
ing  text  from  St.  Paul ;  '^  Let  a  man  examine  him- 
8elf>  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  breads  and  drink  of 
that  cup  '•"  From  these  passages,  it  was  argued, 
that  communion  in  both  kinds  is  plainly  obligar 
tory  upon  all  Christians ;  and  that,  if  it  be  con- 
tended, the  cup  was  distributed  by  Christ  to  his 
Apostles  alone,  who,  as  predecessors  of  the  hierar- 
chy, are  to  be  considered  as  priests,  that  reason 
must  be  sufficient  to  deprive  the  laity  of  the  bread 
also,  and  thus  to  confine  the  Eucharist  wholly  to 
the  clergy.  Nor,  it  was  added,  will  considerations 
of  convenience  or  custom  avail  in  a  case  resting 
upon  a  divine  institution,  or  consist  with  that  de- 
cision of  the  canonists,  which  pronounces,  that  no 
custom  can  prescribe  against  the  laws  of  God. 
Nor,  again,  can  antiquity  be  pleaded  in  defence  of 
half-communion;  for  St.  Jerome  says,  ^^  the  priests 
administer  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  distribute 
Christ's  blood  to  the  people  ^^  and  Pope  Gelasius 
calls  it ''  a  great  sacrilege"  to  divide  our  Lord's 
body  from  his  blood.  The  antiquity  of  whole 
communion  was  farther  shewn  by  the  example  of 

'  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  I.  509. 
'  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  %1. 
»  1  Cor.  xi.  28. 
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the  Greek  Church,  which,  never  having  submitted 
to  papal  encroachmenjts,  had  constantly  given  the 
cup  to  the  laity. 

Private  masses  were  designated  as  the  atlas 
which  sustains  the  Papacy,  the  grand  secret  of 
extracting  gain  from  seeming  godliness,  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Popes  had  succeeded  in  over- 
running countries  with  their  monkish  satellites. 
Of  this  practice,  it  was  said,  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  nothing  but  receiving  the  Eu- 
charist as  a  social  act ;  nor  will  he  who  reads  his 
Bible  find  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that 
masses  are  any  sacrifice  for  sin,  anywise  merito- 
rious in  the  sight  of  God  %  or  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree beneficial  to  those  who  do  not  partake  of  the 
consecrated  elements.  Not  only,  however,  it  was  . 
added,  will  any  authority  for  this  monstrous  abuse 
be  vainly  sought  in  Scripture ;  it  also  plainly  con- 
tradicts the  doctrine  of  justification  through  faith 
alone:  it  likewise  denies,  in  spite  of  St.  Paul's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  the  sufioiciency  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  ^  and  introduces  the  impious,  but  lucrar 
tive  figment,  that  the  suflTerings  of  Calvary  atoned 
merely  for  original  sin "" ;  men's  actual  transgres*- 

*  ''  Quod  docent  ex  opere  operator  ut  loquuntur,  mereri  gra- 
tianiy  et  toUere  peccata  vivorum  et  mortttorum."  Letter  from 
the  Gennan  ambassadors  to  the  King.  Addenda  to  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  477. 

}  Heb.  X.  IS,  14. 

«  "Potest etiam quidquam  magis  impium  did,  quam  iUi  de 
missis  istis  docuerunt?  Nempe  quod  Christus  sua  passione 
satisfeoerit  pro  peccatis  originis,  et  instituerit  missam,  ia  qua 
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Bionis  mu3t  be  esqpiated  by  such  masses  «a  tbejr 
may  choose  to  pay  for. 

By  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  the  Pope  was 
said  to  be  evidently  marked  out  as  the  anti- 
christ, by  whom  apostolic  predictions  declared 
the  Church  should  be  afflicted  ^  The  repug- 
nancy of  this,  prohibition  to  Scripture  was  shewn 
by  St.  Paul's  injunctions,  that  ^'  to  avoid  fornica- 
tion, every  man  should  have  his  own  wife  ^ ;''  that 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  should  be  ^'hus- 
bands of  one  wifC)*"  and  the  fathers  of  a  religious 
&mily  ^  The  comparative  novdity  of  this  prohi- 
bition was  shewn  by  the  following  facts;  that 
Spiridion,  a  Cypriot  bishop,  and  the  majority  of 
the  ancient  bishops,  were  married  men  Ivith  £i- 
milies ;  that  Pope  Sylverius  was  the  son  of  Hor- 
misdas,  a  bishop ;  Pope  Theodore,  of  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  Pope  Adrian  the  Second,  of 
Talarus,  a  bishop ;  Pope  John  the  Tentii,  of  Pope 


fieret  oblatio  pro  quotidianis  delictis  mortalibus  et  venialibus." 
Burnet,  Records,  I.  481. 

^  1  Tim,  iv.  If  9f  3.  "  Forbidding  to  marry,"  is  one  mark  of 
a  predicted  apostate  power,  which  appears  to  be  the  Papacy;  but 
the  Reformers,  and  indeed  Protestants,  long  afler  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  considering  the  Pope  to  be  anti-christ,  were  probably 
mistdcen.  Two  enemies  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  be  foretold  in 
Scripture,  anti-christ,  and  the  man  foi  sin,  whose  chamcteristic 
marks  ware  long  blended  together.  The  Papacy  beers  atrikii^ 
marks,  tending  to  identify  it  with  the  latter  power :  tjbe  former 
seems  more  like  an  infidel  despotism,  such  as  was  displayed 
among  the  French  tit  the  breaking  out  of  ^ir  revolutioQ. 

*  **  And  every  woman  her  own  husband."    1  Cor.  vii,  2* 

'  I  Tim.  iu.  2,  4,  1 1, 12.    Xitiis  i.  6,  6. 
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Ser^s;  Pope  Gelasius^  of  Valerius^  a  bishop; 
Pope  John  the  Fifteenth^  of  Leo,  a  presbyter; 
and,  not  to  multiply  examples  unnecessiu'ily,  it 
appears,  from  the  history  of  Polycrates,  that  se^ 
ven  of  his  forefathers  were  suceessiydy  bishops, 
he  himself  being  the  eighth  in  that  episcopal  se- 
ries. To  these  statements  were  added  some  brief 
particulars  of  the  violent  opposition  made  by  the 
German  clergy,  when  Hildebrand  undertook  to 
force  them  into  celibacy.  It  having  been  thus 
shewn  that  clerical  marriages  were  alike  consonant 
to  Scripture,  and  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  her  continu- 
ance, the  in&mous  and  intolerable  evils  ^  which 
had  notoriously  resulted  from  the  papal  prohibi- 
tions upon  this  subject  were  shortly  mentioned^ 
and  the  whole  argument  was  concluded  by  a  re- 
raark>  that  matrimony  ought  to  be  freely  left  to 
every  man's  choice,  as  a  remedy  against  the  mis- 
chiefs likely  to  flow  from  celibacy. 

Bishop  Tunstall  prefaced  his  reply  to  these  ar- 
guments, by  professing  his  surprise  at  hearing 
some  of  them  proposed,  especially  the  first,  against 
half  conmiunion,  which  came  with  an  iU  grace,  he 
observed,  from  Lutherans  believing,  of  course,  in 
consubstantiation.  If,  he  said^  the  ddegateid  con- 
sidered our  Lord's  body  to  be  combined  with  the. 
sacramental  elements,  it  must  be  wholly  found  in 

'  It  18  asserted,  and  such  assertions,  if  &Ule,  migbt  have  been 
easfly  refutedi  that,  smoDg  other  evik  of  forced  celibacy,  child- 
murder,  and  the  taking  of  drugs  to  cause  abortion,  had  been 
often  practised  in  nunneries.    Burnet,  Records,  I.  490. 
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the  bread,  unless  that  were  to  be  thought  merely 
an  imperfect  piece  of  flesh,  as  flesh  must  be  de- 
void  of  blood.  If,  however,  the  Saviour  s  body 
be  present  in  the  bread,  those  who  received  that 
element  must  be  considered  as  receiving  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Sacrament;  which  had 
been  administered  in  one  kind  by  our  Lord  him- 
self to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus  ^  at  which  place 
the  act  of  Jesus  has  been  interpreted  as  sacra- 
mental, and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  wine. 
From  this  text  it  was  inferred,  that  Christ  has  left 
the  Church  at  liberty  to  administer  the  Eucharist 
in  one  kind  if  it  be  found  convenient  A  similar 
omission,  it  was  added,  is  found  in  the  account  of 
what  followed  the  conversion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  K  From 
these  two  passages,  it  was  argued  that  half  com- 
munion is  directly  warranted  by  Scripture.  An 
indirect  warrant  for  the  practice  was  deduced 
from  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  in 
which  we  are  told  our  Lord,  though  he  distri- 
buted the  bread  without  any  limitation,  yet  when 
he  came  to  the  cup,  he  said, ''  Do  this  as  ^i^  as  ye 
drink  it'^V  evidently  implying  that  it  is  not  ne- 
ciBssary  to  drink  it  always.  A  like  inference  was 
drawn  from  St.  Paul's  saying,  ''  Whosoever  shall 
eat  this  bread  or  drink  this  cup  K**    It  was  then 

^  St.  Luke  zxiv.  SO.        '  Acts  ii.  42. .       ''1  Cor.  xi.  25. 

'  2  Cor.  xi.  27.  H  ir/yp.  Our  translation  renders  these  words, 
**  and  drink,"  an  interpretation  warranted  by  the  Syriacy  Arabie, 
and  iEthiopic  veraionsy  and  Tarious  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (Vid.  Whitby  in  loc.)    This  authority  of  Tunstatl's  is 
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maintained  that  Christ  has  left  as  at  liberty  to  re^ 
ceive  him  in  four  different  ways ;  either  in  both 
kinds  I  or  utider  the  form  of  bread  only,  or  of  wine 
only,  or  mentally,  when  prevented  by  circum- 
stances from  communicating  sensibly.  It  was'ad- 
mittedi  that  whole  communion  was  the  primitive 
usage,  and  that  the  precise  date  of  the  Romish 
practice  was  uncertain ;  a  practice  however  to  be 
esteemed,  it  was  added,  because  founded  on  good 
authority,  flowing  from  a  reverential  fear  of  spSS^ 
ing  Christ's  predous  blood,  and  consecrated  by 
long  ciHi^inuailce.  As  for  the  Greek  Church,  her 
constitutions  were  said  not  to  be  easily  ascertain- 
able, depressed  as  she  was  upder  Ottoman  infidels ; 
but  that,  certainly,  her  approbation  of  half  com* 
munion  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  on 
Good  Friday  she  thus  administers  the  Eucharist. 

Private  masses,  it  was  said,  although  certainly 
they  had  led  to  great  abus^,  could  not  on  that 
account  be  fairly  condemned,  unless  it  were  de^ 
termined  that  no  practice  ought  to  raodain  which 
had  ever  been  brought  into  discredit  by  the  per* 
verse  ingenuity  of  man.  Such  masses  were  asi* 
serted  to  be  a  sort  of  private  communion,  in 
which,  however,  the  people,  though  not  receiving 
the  elements,  were  spiritually  partakers,  by  the 
union  of  their  prayers  with  those  of  the  pries  t» 
These  services,  it  was  added,  were  virtually  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  their  Church  ce- 

ther^we  doubtful  at  best.  Indeed,  liis  proofs  from  Scripture 
are  of  little  value ;  they  are  arbitrary  infisrences  opposed  to  plaiq 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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iebiratiiig  a  mass  every  Sunday^  and  few.  or  none 
of  the  c^ngregattioA  ostially  choosing  to  commu^ 
«iieate>  the  celebration  does,  in  fiEtct^  become  the 
laatne  as  that  ia  use  among  the  Latins.  Indeed^ 
if  the  Euchariflt  were  ne?'er  consecrated  unless  a 
tengregation  were  ready  to  teceiye  it>  that  holy 
ceremony  must  be  used  with  comparative  inire^ 
q^eiicy>  to  Uie  obvious  niegled;  of  our  Savioar^'$ 
command,  ^Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me*';^ 
from  which  it  mimt^  be  inftfted^  that  th$  oflenof 
tins'is  done^  the  better^  The  pifo|)ithitory  cfaamcter 
of  the  mas»  was  de^hic^d  from  the  ^^kii^  tfemm&a 
to  both  the  Gr«ie^  and  Latin  fathers,  of  calling  it 
f'an  unbldbdy  sacr^e;"  from  the  oonversioti  of 
the  elements  into  tbd  body  and  blood  of  Ghristv 
who  '^  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  V  hence,  where** 
ever  is  the  body  of  Jesus>  th^re  must  be  a  4^acrl- 
fice ;  from  St  Paul's  exhortation  to  men>  ^  to  pre- 
sent their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  ac^ 
oeptable  to  God*  ;*'*  and  from  a  prediction  of  Mtf* 
lachi'g  ^asserting,  thtft,  at  a  Ibtut^  period,  should 
be  offered  to  God  among  the  Gentiles  >^  a  jntte 
uSdtiiig^f  a  prophecy,  it  was^ added;  which,  xOh 

"^  St.  Luke  xxii.  19.  This  text  wili,  indeed,  }seax  hklj 
enough  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  oftener  men  commu- 
nicate the  better ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  a  private  mass, 
iii  Vbkh  the  priest  alone  receivesi  and  the  people  merely 
Idcfltoii? 

'  *  Heb«  x#  Hn    Btther  an  issmous  niodo  of  prpviig.tlis^ 
Romish  priests  are  incesMntly  offering  such  sacrifices* 

*  Kom.  xii.  1.  Here  the  people  are  to  be  the  saeriflee,  ink 
ihe  Eucharist. 

^  Malach.  i.  1 1.  Why  may  not  **%  pure  oflferlng"  mean  a  truly 
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less  referring  ta  the  sacrifice  of  the  masf,  baa 
failed  of  completion. 

After  some  general  declamation^  the  Bidto^ 
asserted;  upon  the  subject  of  clerical  celibaef^ 
that  when  St.  Paul  recommended  every  man  to 
have  his  own  wife^  he  ijieant  every  man  who  had 
not  professed  continence ;  that  married  men  were 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  and  episcopate  iutiis 
primitive  Churchy  because  bachelors^  able  and 
willing  to  evangelize  the  worid^  were  not  to  be 
fbund  in  suflScient  numbers ;  but  that,  howetv^ 
if  a  man,  jingle  when  ordained,  should  have  mar<r 
ried  afterwards,  h^  was  to  be  degraded  from  the 
priesthoods  acoordkig  to  a  canon  af  iiie  Neoeas^ 
sarean  oouneiL  The  impropriety  of  marriage  ol 
<^e  clergy  was  iiodfbrred  from  the  obligation  rest^ 
ing  upon  those  who  mimster  in.  holy  things  torbe 
perfectly  pure ;  from  St.  PmiPs  commendatioBs  of 
eelibaey ;  from  his  dedairation,  that  the  GhristiaQi 
soldier  oogbt  to  be  free  from  the  entangl^nent 
of  worldfy  aSkirs,  aindous  only  to  please  God^ 
whereas  tlie  mftrried  man  is  anxious  to  please  his 
wife ;  fmd  from  the  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  God  to  do  it 
completely,  and  not  by  h^ ves .  As  for  the  ch{txge« 
that  clerical  celibacy  was  merely  a  papal  artifice, 
'Tmistall«idk»ged,  that  he  and  his  friends  hadlar 
bouved  with  gieat  industry  to  expel  from  the 
kii^[«lom  the  tyranny  of  the  Roman  Bishop;  and 
that,  if  they  should  find  any  timenserving  dissem^ 

penitent  heart,  iUumined  by  the  diyine  gracei  and  devoted  to  the 
terviee  and  •the  love  of  God? 

y2 
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biers  professing  a  hatred  of  the  Pope^  and  a  love 
of  the  truth  which  they  did  not  feel,  such  men 
should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  confidence  of 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  anxious  to  purge 
away  the  vices  of  the  English  Church  \ 

The  November  of  this  year  was  signalized  by 
the  persecution  of  John  Lambert,  ^a  Norfolk  man^ 
who^  going  to  Cambridge  for  education^  was  there 
converted  from  Popery  by  Bilney.  The  change 
thus  wrought  in  his  religious  sentiments  rendered 
his  residence  in  England  unsafe,  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  continent,  where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  those  pious  scholars  Tyndale  and  Frith. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Antwerp,  as  chaplain  to 
the  English  factory  there;  a  situation  from  which 
he  was  ejected  by  means  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  prisoner  to  England,  and 
questioned  for  heresy  before  Archbishop  Warhainu 
As  he  vindicated  his  principles  instead  of  renounc* 
ing  them,  he  was  detained  in  custody,  but  not 
otherwise  noticed,  so  long  as  Warham  liv^. 
When  Cranmer  succeeded  to  the  primacy,  Lam- 
bert was  discharged :  since,  however,  his  opinions 
were  not  patronised  by  the  leading  men  of  any 
party,  he  did  not.  attempt  to  gain  employment  in 
the  Church;  but,  concealing  himself  under  the 
name  of  Nicolson,  he  earned  an  honqurable  sub- 
sistence by  following,  in  London,  the  difficult,  lar 
borious,  and  generally  Jll-requited  occupation  of 
«  schoolmaster.    At  length  he  appears  to  have 


<>  Addenda  to  Btunet,  Hkft,  Ref.  1. 496« 
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determined  upon  escaping  from  the  thankless 
drudgery  of  this  vocation ;  for  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  taking  up  his  freedom  in  the  Grocers' 
Company,  with  a  view,  probably;  to  engaging  in 
the  petty  trader's  mercenary  details,  when  an  un- 
expected incident  revived  his  ardour  for  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  truth.  At  St  Peter^s 
dhurch,  in  Comhill,  he  heard  a  sennon  upob 
transubstantiation,  preached  by  Dr.  Taylcnr,  whb 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a  friend  to 
scriptural  Christianity.  Lambert  had  adopted 
Zuingle*s  opinion  of  the  Eucharist,  and  he  found 
himself  unable  to  remain  silent  under  the  preach- 
er's attack  upon  his  principles.  Accordingly,  he 
went  to  Taylor,  and  civilly  offered  to  argue  with 
him  upon  the  positions  advanced  in  his  sermon. 
This  offer  was  declined,  upon  the  plea  of  want  of 
Idsure ;  but  Lambert  was  invited  to  commit  his 
thoughts  upon  the  subject  at  issue  to  paper  \  He 
did  so.  Taylor  then  shewed  the  paper  to  Dr. 
Barnes^  who  had  been  employed  in  embassies  to 
the  German  Lutherans^  imd  who  had  brought 

'  His  arguments  at  length  are  not  extant ;  but  Foxe  has  pre- 
served a  few  particulars  of  them  which  had  been  handed  down 
by  memory.  The  Romanists  are  in  the  habit  of  resting  their  be- 
lief in  transnbstantiation  upon  our  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  my 
body,"  literally  taken.  Lambert  produced  other  words  spokoi 
by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  his  holy  Supper,  viz.  "  This 
cup  is  the  New  Testament."  (St.  Luke  mui.  20.)  •  **  And  if, 
saith  he,  these  words  do  not  change  neitlier  the  cup,  neither  the 
wine,  corporally  into  the  New  Testament :  by  like  reason,  it  is 
not  agreeable  that  the  words  spoken  of  the  bread,  should  turn 
the  bread  corporally  into  the  body  of  Christ."    Foxe,  1 OM, 
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how  of  MMafaK  fui  KMintMiiyas  fe  talflif 
PmM  ^^m  Ifce  ilrddMhop  to  die  Kins. 

fnt  jfiMMf  fp  t  thfirlfygffal  iSfpnlb^  wWi  o 
loet:  Iwt  G^diMr  kid  jnrimntfrd  to  Ike  fikv 
tiMt  Lftilikertri  oppadoftied  knn  a  good 

4(batge  of  liMrdtiiteg  kerrtko;  ittid  Httorf 
milled  to  hear  in  penon  the  catue  lefiened  tokis 
dedifon*.  Westmiiister  Hafl  was  prepared  far 
the  twdittal  spectacle;  and  id  smninoiis^  trans- 
■iHted  to  diffBrent  parts  of  England,  broi^gbt 
BMlBjr  j^enons  <tf  disliiietfaNi  from  their  fionttf 
mansions  io  hear  a  dlsptttntioii  in  utiieh  a  prinoe 
Was  to  sit  in  jvAgtaent  npon  the  afguments  of  an 

'  FM«<IOf4)  aKbtgAflo'OanliMnr  Use  tuggesdon  vpn  winch 
Am  King  Mttfl  tt  ihte  time*  Oodwin  (Aiiiial/670  a^vefs  ar«p 
ikt  nJQiW^,  tmt  wyi  astking  m  to  Uanrjr'f  adVner. 
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otopiliie- flj^e.    On  fhe  iiKy  appoiai^  ilfaiwy 
tMfc  hv*S€|»t  m  tht  hsSl,  alteilded  by  hss;  leoutticaK 
wt$,  4lie:fauicipal  offimrs  of  fttete.    On  his  right 
httfti  liienei  jnmged.the  bi^koffi^  on  his  l^tthe  tenon 
p«tel  fieeiB;  JtsaA  gK»tA  nnmihetB  of  less  difitmi* 
gmAfid  ifidiyldfliali  occui^eA  seaflfoUs  ^repai^ 
lor  their  accommodation,   fiefioore  tibia  Icnmidaida 
amgr  of  gcaadettr  and  cmkmty,  the  ^mfecluiuKte 
pDlKmer,  aanonnded  by  anned  man^  at  teiig& 
HHide  his  appettance.    His  eye  haatify  wandered 
around  Ibe.  assemUage  which  crowded  the  apa^ 
dons  haH,  aoji  he  invdbmtatily  shrank  iitHn  ikm 
fsatSnd  odds  to  wMch  he:had  imwittingly  exposed 
btlUftBlf.    Bishop  Sampson,  of  Chichester,  opened 
tiie  busltiess  of  1h:e  day  in  a  speech  which,  afiatf 
mentioning  the  priaoner'js  appeal,  adverted  to  the 
abctardity  of  supposing  that,  although  his  Hi^ 
a^iss  had  emaneipated  his  kingdom  .£rom  papal 
nsiarpations,  'he  could  be  induced  to  shield  a  ihe* 
ifetie.  After.thisiBnptemising  exor^um,  the  £iDg» 
toeniiig  to  Lemberl,  said,  ''Ho,  goqd:fi^w,wifaat 
h  thy  namei^    The  ipriaoQer>  kneeling,  repMet^ 
<'  My  name  is  vleho  !NioelsoB,.Bltiioi]|^'  of  ^inaD|r.  i 
be  ealted  Laittbert.''    "^  Wliat,^  iKijmncf 
"  have  you  two  nametf  I    I WD^  not  trust  you^ 
haying  two  names,  .idthmigh  ,you  were  my  bro- 
ther*"   **  Oh  meet  noMe  pfrinee,''  r^oii^ed  thfe  pari- 
itaer,  ^  your  bishops  forced  one  ^ef  neoessitgr  to 
i)faaBge.my:name."    Sbon  after -this  was  said,  life 
isntemdupon  his  defence,  b^finniii^  by  a  compli- 
ment  to  the  Kipg  upon  liis  leetming,  and  upon  his 
bewgnity  IP  ccfBdescmdiag  .to  preside  upon  the 
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fPBsent  occasion.  This  ill-timed  panegyric  Hemy 
sternly  interrupted,  by  saying,  in  Latin,  ^  I  came 
not  hither  to  hear  mine  0¥m  praises.  Briefly  go 
to  the  matter."  The  royal  president's  manner 
eould  not  be  mistaken,  and  the  unhappy  scholar 
Mt  himself  oppressed  by  a  sudden  suspicion^  that 
neither  candour  nor  condescension  had  any  con- 
cam  in  causing  the  extraordinary  spectade  inre^ 
sented  to  his  ^view.  Surprised  and  intimidated 
at  what  he  now  discovered  to  be  his  situation,  he 
stood  silent,  untU  the  King  abruptly  said,  *'  Why 
standest  thou  stilH  Answer  plainly :  Is.  the  body 
o£ Christ  in  the. Sacrament  of  the  altar,  or  notr 
^  I  reply/'  said  the  divine,  ''in  St.  Austin'a words. 
Our  Lord's  body  is  present  in  the  Eucharist  aft» 
a  certain  manner/'  ''Answer  me  not,"  said  the 
King, "  either  out  of  St*  Austin,  or  out  of  any  other 
author ;  but  tell  me  plainly.  Is  the  body  of  Christ 
th^e  or  not  ?"  Lambert  then  said,  ".  I  deny  the 
Eucharist  to  be  the  body  of  Christ/'  These  woi^b 
being  uttered,  Henry,  after  thus  addressiz^  the 
prisoner,  "  Mark  well,  thou  shalt  be  condemned 
even  by  Christ's  own  words,  JEToc.  est  carpus 
msum;''  devolved  upon  Cranmer  the  humiliating 
task  of  continuing  the  controversy. 

The  Archbishop,  after  shortly  addressing,  the 
spectators^  thus  accosted  the  prisoner :  "  Brother 
Lambot,  let  this  matter  be  handled  indifferently 
between  us ;  so  that  if  I>  from  Scripture,  should 
prove  your,  argument  to  be  unsound,  you  will 
abandon  it ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  you  should,  from 
Scripture,  shew  me  to  be  in  the  wrong,  I  do  pro* 
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itiise  to  etnbirace  your  opinion.''  He  then  pro* 
eeeded  to  argue  against  the  prisoner's  position, 
that  as  Christ  is  coi^oreally  in  heaven,  and  a  body 
eannot  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same 
time,  therefore  he  cannot  be  ccurporeally  present 
at -every  celebration  of  mass;  by  citing  the  ac^ 
count  of  St.  Paul's  conversion ^  at  which- time, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  own  account,  the  Savi- 
our appeared  to  him  \  To  these  things  Lambert 
antsiwered,  that  St.  Paul  is  not  said  in  these  texts 
to  have  seen  Christ  upon  earth,  only  to  have  be^ 
dazaded  by  a  great  light,  and  to  have  heard  the 
Saviour's  voice.  This  observation  was  followed 
by  an  argument,  upon  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
between  Lambert  and  the  Primate,  which,  though 
leadix^  to  no  result,  bearing  upon  the  point  at 
issue,  placed  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  pri* 
soher  in  such  a  high  point  of  view  %  that  Gardiner, 
losing  all  patience,  pressed  forward  out  of  his  pre- 
scribed turn  ^  to  take  a  share  in  the  debate.  He 
dted  two  texts  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles  %  in  which, 
the  Apostle. asserts,  that  he  had  seen  Jesus.  To 
these  Lambert  replied,  that  they  were  fully  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to 


^  ^  Acts  ix.  4. 

*.Act8  xxvL  14. 

*  **,  The  King  seemed  greatly  to  be  moved  therewithi  and  the 
bishop  himself  that  disputed  to  be  entangled,  and  all  the  audience 
ama;Eed."    Foxe,  1025. 

^  Tf  **He  was  appointed  the  sixth  place  of  the  disputation.** 
Ibid. 

'  I  Cor.ix.  1.;  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
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tlie  A|«0tie ;  thal^  bowevei^  Hhey  did  act  pwte 
owthmil^hodj  to  hme  haoi  m  tw0  plaees'atthe 
spBKS  tittbe;  and  iade&d  thai  it  was  lii^bly  pvdha- 
Ue>  tiiat  wben  SL  Paul  saw  the  Lord,  he  UmmIC 
ivaa  dtiier  bodily,  or  inqpirit,.oacriedi9iiiloi«a- 
Yem\  Tonstall nest  oaate  fonraid,  and  a^g;aed» 
that  it  waa  mere  preswDptakm  in  nan  t#.aan  at 
firthoDM^g  the  emnipoteiice  (rf  God.;  henee,  that 
BO  dtgecftioB  to  1^  coiponl  pseaenoe  canld  :be 
dhsawn  firota  the  iiy^ompeteiioe  of  Ae  hwaaiMMBd 
to  isAderstand  die  maamer  inwhScfa  itjB  eSealed^ 
and  fliat  oar  Saviour^s  words^  at  i^  inatdtdtiott  of 
Hie  £ncha3rist^  are  aidBkdant  to  estaUbh  iianiah- 
i^taatiatioii,  hoWeyw  difficult  it  may  he  tboeiiplan 
that  (dbctrine  upon  any  kuo^im  pramiplfia».  To 
these  arguments  Lambert  ^replied,  that  Sciiftfimif 
hks  pves6rved  no  dedaration  of  our  Saraour^vo* 
qskang  Hiat  he  would  chaage  &e  imssA  into  hia 
body;  and  tihat  evidently  his  language  at  jthe  Last 
Supp^  wraa  of  the  fignratiire  kiad^  comaaon  ia  tiia 
sacred  writings^  by  which  laseimaidfiioa  ^is  t^aHed 
tU^  covenant^  a  lamb,  the  paaso^er,  laid  Aiangr 
oAer  woids  have  meanings  assigned  to  iheai  4t 
vftrisone  with  thdr  literal  import  &Ujkssskf1ksin 
rose,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the  change  of  the 
sacramental  bread  into  our  Lord's  body  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason  and  experience,  by  adverting 
to  l3ie  evaporaliion  of  ivater,  a  process,  he  said;  by 
which  E  moist  substance,  though  no  longer  viid- 
ble,  is  not  annihilated;  but  only  transferred  from 
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a  vessel  in  which  it  had  been  contained^  to  tihfe 
siirzoiadiiig  atnmipbeire*  TMs  iUusimtton^  wlnsdbi 
appeared  emiiieiitiiy  ftdidtous  to  the  audttocy^ 
was  said  by  Lambert  to  be  incomdiuNive ;  becanise 
the  moist&ess  ofm,  mid  that  of  weler,  are  diffisrr 
^att  j^iigs.  The  prisoner's  exarttoos  were  even 
theft  far  from  a  dose :  six  other  rbishops  pscsstad 
hua  in  suocessioh  with  arguments  4>r  feliladbss^ 
until  die  introduction  of  torch^  into  the  tedl  le* 
SQOBded  the  spectators  that  night  was  clo&ii^  in 
upon  them ;  and  it  became  evident  that  Latnifaert 
had  beeome  exhauiSted  and  lie  wildesed  ^by  the  sue* 
cession  of  new  opponents.  The  King  then  der 
iHanded  <^  him,  if  he  were  satisfied ;  and  wl^ih^r 
it  was  his  resolution  to  Uve  or  to  die  ?  The  brow-? 
beaten  prisoner  rqdied^  that  be  threw  himself 
wholly  upon  the  rc^al  mercy.  On  this  Hcsiry  de^ 
dared,  that  mercy  for  ter^cshe  had  neuie ;  MbA 
that  if  the  unfoi^nnate  faan's  answer  stopped  ^ 
that  appeal,  he  must  ^epar e  £ar  the  wtorst.  IMilks 
as  Laoibert  ^dently  had  ianticipated  ibis  terod-f 
u^osL  of  'tbe  aarduous  ^1^  when  :1ie  edtelredthia 
hiffll,  he  "would  not  baarter  his  integrity  for  life; 
and  being  ibund  imnoYaMe/Cromweli  was  orderr 
ed  by  the  King  to  ^lead  tibe  aentcooe  ^cif  deodu 
The  royal  orders  were  instantly  obeyed  ;.and  thus 
ended  as  egregious  an  instance  of  folly  and  op- 
prasmon  as  ^my  that  history  records  ^ 
After  a  short  interval  arrired  the  last  eartiity 

trial  of  this  al)le  and  upright  man^s  constancy. 

< . 

^  Fcse ;  ittrnk  As  relation  of  An  eye^witBeis. 
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On  the  morning  of  that  day  which  was  to  lermi* 
nate  his  sufferings,  he  was  informed,  in  a  private 
interview  with  Cromwell^  that  he  would  he  put  to 
death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  By  this  intel- 
ligence he  was  nowise  depressed ;  but  after  with- 
drawing from  the  Vicar-general's  apartment,  he 
sat  cheerfully  down  to  breakfast  with  the  attend-^ 
ants  in  the  hall.  His  repast  being  concluded,  he 
was  taken  to  Smithfield,  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  He  suffered  dreadfully ;  the  fire  had  con* 
sumed  his  extremities,  without  doing  more  than 
scorching  his  trunk,  when  its  fierceness  began  to 
abate.  Two  officers  of  justice,  in  pity  to  his  ago-^ 
nies,  then  struck  their  halberts  into  his  mutilated 
body,  which,  by  a  powerful  exertion  of  strength, 
they  lifted  out  of  the  chains  that  held  it  suspended 
above  the  fire.  Consciousness  had  not  yet  for- 
saken the  dying  martyr's  tortured  frame.  He  ex- 
claimed, ''  None  but  Christ;  none  but  Christ;** 
when  the  halberdiers,  withdrawing  their  weapons, 
the  frightful  object  which  they  had  for  an  instant 
supported  in  the  air,  was  precipitated  into  the 
embers  beneath  *" ;  and  another  victim  of  transub- 
stantiation  yielded  up  his  pious  spirit  to  Him  who 
gave,  informed,  and  strengthened  it  \ 

•  Foxe. 

'  **  Here  it  is  much  to  be  marvelled  at»  to  see  how  un&rtu- 
nately  it  came  to  pass  in  this  matter,  that  through  the  pestiferous 
and  crafty  counsel  of  this  one  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Satan, 
which  oftentimes  doth  raise  up  one  brother  to  the  destruction  of 
another,  did  here  perform  the  condemnation  of  this  Lambert  by 
no  other  ministers  than  Gospellers  themsdves,  Taylor,  Barnes, 
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It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  Cranmer^  bimaelf 
erentually  a  victim  to  Popery's  great  pretence  tot 

Cramner,  and  Cromwell,  who  afterwards  in  a  manner  all  suffered 
the  like  for  the  Gospel's  sake."  (Foxe,  1026.)  From  this 
somewhat  inaccurate  observation  of  the  martyrologist,  Dr.  Lin« 
gard  appears  to  have  taken  a  hint  for  the  composition  ef  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  ''  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  circumi^aiice 
in  his  (Lambert's)  story,  that  of  the  three  men  who  brought  hiin 
to  the  stake,  two  professed,  even  then,  most  certainly  later,  the 
very  same  doctrine  as  their  victim,  and  all  three  .suffered  after- 
wards the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  punishment.*'  Dr.  Milner 
also  (Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  137.)  talks  of  Cranmer's  conduct 
**  in  condemning  to  the  fire  the  Protestants  Lambert,  &c«"  And 
Mr.  BttUer  (Hint.  Metn.  of  the  Engl.  Cath.  I.  140.)  mentions 
Cranmer  as  ''  instrumental"  in  Lambert's  death.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  memory  of  those  exceUent  men,  who,  though  of 
Protestant  principles,  rendered  aid  in  the  persecution  of  Lam- 
bert, it  should  be  remembered  that  Taylor  and  Barnes  are  only 
known  as  agents  in  this  affiur,  so  far  as  to  have  submitted  to  their 
metropolitan's  cognizance  certain  doctrines  which  they  deemed 
injurious  to  the  Reformation ;  and  that  Cranmer,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, merely  fulfilled  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  an  eccle- 
siastical judge.  The  disgrac^fiil  scene  afterwards  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall,  flowed  from  Lambert's  own  imprudence,  in 
appealing  to  the  King*  Upon  this  occasion  Cranmer  was  again 
obliged  to  come  forward ;  but  he  did  it  in  a  kind  and  candid 
manner.  How  far  the  Archbishop  might  have  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  Lambert's  sentence,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
but  we  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  save  Frith,  a  former  victim 
to  transubstantiation ;  and  we  find  him,  in  his  letter  to  Von 
Watt,  (Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  74it,)  designatihg  the 
contentions  upon  this  subject  as ''  fuec  tarn  cruenta  controverna;** 
terms  which  shew  that  his  mind  recoiled  from  the  horrors  by 
which  Romanists  endeavoured  to  support  the  tottering  credit  of 
their  leading  doctrine.  As  for  the  Archbishop's  own  opinion 
upon  the  Eucharistic  controversy  at  this  time,  it  has  been  already 
ahewn.  that  he  was  yet  a  believer  in  transul^stantiation.   . 
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i^bedding^kuMOi'  Mood/  should  faaw  saactiotKd, 
by  his  aid  and  pr^senoe^  the  crud  usage  undM 
which  Lambert  perished.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
fectedj.  that^  during  five  centuries^  the  Roman 
Church  had  unceasingly  inculcated  a  supersti- 
tious xjeyeTeuice  fpr  the  saeramental  el^mpnts ;  ^nd 
durii^  three^  or  mor^  an  opinion,  that  he  who 
would  not  conform  to  the  national  r6]^on>  dch 
served  to  be  considered  as  a  capital  criniinatE 
Prepos^ssions  which  had  so  long  obtained  firm 
possession  of  th^  publio  mindj^  wer^  not  easily 
shaken  off;  andmuch  after  they  had  risen  superior 
to  other  prejudices  of  their  education,  transub^ 
Stantiation  was  believed  by  some  of  the  most  dis^ 
tinguiiphed,  JSnglish  divines^  This  circumstance 
appec^s  to  hajve  elicited  considerable  r^;ret  agiopg 
lihe  Swiss  Protestants;  and  Yon  Wiatt,  or  Vadiai' 
inus,  ai^he  called  himself  in  the  spirit  of 'pedantry, 
then  fashionable,  transmitted  to  Cranmer  a  book 
which  he  had  lately  written,  to  maintain  the  spi- 
ritual presence.  Tlus  psesant  the  Ar<;hbishAp 
acknowledged  in  a  letter,  commnnicating  to  tiie 
learned  Swiss  his  wishes  that  "  he  had  employed 
his  study  to  better  purpose,  and  that  he  had  open- 
ed his  coirespondence  with  some  better  and  mor0 
Appraved  subject :"  adding,  that  he  would  neither 
foe  this  patron  nor  apj^over  of  that  doctrine  uuMi 
he  saw  stronger  prooft  for  it."  Of  such  an  altera*- 
tioh  in  his  sentiments,  however,  he  appears .  t6 
have  entertained  at  that  timq  little  or  no  expec- 
i|atioii :  as  he  ^plied  to  ZuingUus  and  (Ewkmiir 
padius  a  censure  passed  by  St.  Jerome  upon  Qri^ 
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gen;  ^  Whem  they  ikrrote  weU»  no  maa  wfoie 
better;  vrhetB  HI,  nobody  woise."  He  also  eaci- 
pressedt  hi&  wishes,  that  these  Reformers  had  con^ 
tented  themselves  with  confuting  and  exposmg 
what- he  considered  the  ernnrs  and  corruptiens  of 
Popery,  without  proceeding  to  injure  the  giowth 
of  thdbr  vakiable  gram,  by  sowing  tares  at  the 
'same  tiane  wUfa  ii\  He  was  ted  to^  make  the^ 
ffemwks  fiXHn  a  notion,  whioh  was  then/firmly  im** 
pwssed  upon  his  mind,  that  transttfastantiati«s 
had  evw  been  tiie  Catholic  docteiae;  and  fiSoos 
obstsri^g'l^'anmmities  engendered  among  the 
Refbnners  by  a  difference  of  ofdnion  iqMm:this 
subject*  Henoe  those  who  had  become  possessed 
by  axsemvietion  that  evils  of  magmtude  w^e  in^ 
dieted  by  Romanism  upon  the  Catholic  Churchy 
instead  of  uniting  their  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
humilialing  the  oommon  e»emy^  were  distracted 
by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  exasperated  against 
each  other  by  cfpprobrious  names.  By  meims  of 
these  last,  both  Luthi^ians  Mid-  Papists  sucbess- 
fhlly  conspired  to  raise  a  idol^it  prejudice  against 
the  Sacramentaries^  as  they  were  called,  a  class  of 
CtoUttais  rendered  more  totefal  bjr  beix-g  un- 
justly  <;onfoiuided  with  the  sensual  and  levelling 
Anabaptists. .  It  was  by  dint  of  charges  of  iippiety 
and  insubprdtnatiim,  incessantly  urged  against  the 

"*  Stiype  (Mem*  Cranm.  9S«)  mentioitt  an  argum^iit  ttpon  tnm^ 
^ubstiittladon,  msintaiiied  before  the  Ardibiidiop  in  15S9,'bjr 
Damlipi^ttld  another  in  1541|  by  an  Oxford  man  named  Barbel^ 
wben  he  was  presaed^  with  citeftions  frcMH  Smptan^  and  Hie  fi^ 
therit  by  which  he  was  much  embarrassed. 
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foUowers  of  Znin^us,  that  the  Romish  party  had 
induced  the  King  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  Lamr 
bert's  blood ;  and  had  caused  even  friends  of  the 
Reformation  to  view  the  barbarous  murder  of  a 
pious  scholar  as  an  act  reflecting  honour  upon  the 
age  and  country  \ 

About  this  time  some  other  tinfortunate  reli* 
gionists  were  involved  in  trouble  upon  a  chazge 
of  heresy.  These  were  natives  of  Holland^  who 
had  adopted  Anabaptist  opinions ;  and  were  thus^ 
not  without  justice^  become  objects  of  suspicion 
to  the  govemznent.  To  Cranmer  and  others  a 
commission  was  issued  from  the  crown,  requiring 
them  to  try  these  unhappy  strangers.  The  result 
was,  that  of  the  persons  accused,  thi^e  men  wd  A 
woman  were  exhibited  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  with 
£Giggots  tied  to  their  backs ;  one  man  and  a  woman 
were  committed  to  the  flames  in  SmithfieldS  that 
scene  of  so  many  atrocious  executions.  After 
these  cruel  severities^  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  Anabaptists  and  Sacramentaries,  in  which 
the  former  were  commanded  to  leav6  the  king- 

V 

m 

'  ''  The  King*s  Majesty  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and  there  presided  at  the 
disputation,  process,  and  jadgment  of  a  miserahle  heretic  Sacra- 
mentary,  who  was  burnt  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  a  won- 
der to  see  bow  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  ioestt^ 
mable  majesty,  his  Highness  exercised  there  the  very  office  of 
•upreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  wish  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  Christendom  to  have  hud  a  meet  place  to  have  seen 
it."  Extract  from  a  letter  of  CromwelFs  to  Six  Thomas  Wyat, 
ambassador  in  Qermftny.    Collier,  IL  'I5ft. 

'Ibid. 
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dom;  and  the  latter  to  alistain  from  disputing 
upon  the  £udiarist>  under  the  penalty  of  forfeit^ 
ing  their  lives  \  The  propriety  of  some  precau^ 
tions  against  Anabaptist  principles^  as  they  had 
been  recently  taught  abroad,  could  indeed  h6 
doubted  by  no  friend  to  sound  morals  and  good 
order;  but  to  indude  in  the  same  sentence  of 
condemnation,  those  who  denied  the  corporal  pre-^ 
sence,  was  a  glaring  injustice.  Unhappily/,  how- 
ever, the  sword  of  persecution  wais  now  unsheath- 
ed, the  worst  passions  of  bigoted  men  were  Aroused 
into  a  fearful  activity,  and  the  zealous  partisans 
of  inveterate  abuses  were  preparing  to  revenge 
tiieir  repeated  defeats  in  the  field  of  argument,  by 
crudties  and  oppressions  perpetrated  under  the 
sanction  of  unjust  and  sanguinary  laws. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  Romish  party 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  strength  impair^ 
ed,  and  their  character  rendered  suspicious,  by 
some  discoveries  which  involved  in  ruin  the  de** 
voted  family  of  Cardinal  Pole.  That  persevering 
enemy  to  the  peace  of  his  royal  benefactor,  and  of 
his  native  country,  had  left  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon 
the  Emperor,  then  in  Spain,  to  turn  his  arms 
against  England.  In  order  that  his  treasonable 
project  might  escape  the  notice  of  Henry's  resi- 
dents  abroad,  Pole  consented  to  travel  in  dis- 
guise K    But  his  motions  were  watched ;  and  he 

^  See  Strypey  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendixj  6B6. 
'PhiUips's  Life  of  Pole. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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had  not  long  reoeiYied  hie  instructions  firom  the 
distinguished  personage  who  daimed  the  inhersAf 
anee  of  St  Peter^s  imaginary  prerogatives^  before 
his  unhappy  confederates  in  Englaiad  wiere  sei»3 
to  atiswer  for  their  participation  in  his  projeots; 
The  Cardinal  himself  waited  upon  Charles,  hift 
found  a  very  cool  reception ;  and  therefore,  after 
im  ineffectual  attempt  to  disturb  his  countrymen 
by  the  alarm  of  a  foreign  invasion,  he  quietly  re^ 
turned  to  breatiie  the  balmy  air  of  Italy,  annd 
fed^hatted  eourtiers,  and  scholars  at  their  ease; 
His  English  correspondents  were  not  so  fortu4 
nate*  Henry  Courtney,  Marquess  of  Exeter  ^ 
Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague,  the  Cardinal's  bro^ 
ther,  and  Sir  Edward  Neville,  brother  to  Lord 
Abergavenny,  were  tried,  for  high  treason;  and 
being  found  guilty  upon  sufficient  evidence  \  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  Soon  afterwards  Sif 
Geoffirey  Pole,  another  of  the  Cardinal's  brothers^ 
Sir  Edward  Carew '°,  two  priests,  iemd  a  niiariner; 

r 

*^  "  The  King's  cousin-german,  as  b^ng  $on  of  Katharine^* 
dftiigliter  of  Edward  IV."  Hubert,  216* 
c  *  *f  The  partieular  defences  yet  of  these  great  persons  are  noC 
so  fully  made  known  to  me,  that  I  can  say  much.  Only  I  find 
among  bur  records,,  that  Thomas  Wriothesley,  secretary,  then  at 
6ruxels,  writing  of  their  apprehension  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  idi 
Highhess's  ambassador  in  Spain,  said,  that  the  accusations  wer^ 
gineat,  ttoid  duly  pioved.  .  And  in  another  place  I  read,  that  th^ 
sent  tlie  Cardinal  money/'     Ibid. 

'^  Sir  Edward  Carew  was  convicted  after  the  death  of  the  other 
conspirators,  whose  fate  he  pronounced  unjust;*  However,  be- 
fore his  execution;  his  gaoler,  Phillips,  who  followed  the  Refor- 
mation! induced  him  to  read  the  Bible,  and  the  uhha^^y  knight 
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were  convicted  of  high  treason.  All  these  vie* 
tims^  of  their  own  higotry^  and  tools  of  a  man  who 
was  himself  out  of  reach^  were  executed^  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  who  purchased  his 
own  life  at  the  dreadful  price  of  revealing  the, 
treasonable  ^ecrpts  of  his  family. 


became  so  sensible  of  the  spiritual  darkness  in  which  he  had 
passed  htft  life,  that  *^he  blessed  God  for  his  impTisonmenf." 
(Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  565.)  The  poor  sailor  who  lost  his  ttfe 
apon  this  occasion;  was,  most  probably,  the  organ  of  communis 
eation  between  the  Cardinal  and  his  English  connexions.      .    ' 


> 
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irtuto  agitf(tioa  of  thb  itikp^xtiaSst  qnettion^  it^Ms 
ckidrftbie.  to :  abtara;  the  leg&lstiY0  aanetioii :  ficor 
ivhat  liad  ^ejetnidone^  and.  what  was  in  prog^»«(^ 
Ifor  Jdid  efbdiar  of  the  great  .parties  inter  if^icb 
finglsiid;was  fhesi^  divided,  detijr:  the/peoprieiT:  of 
airapiveal  loir  tins  puirpoae  to  tiie  ^atnklionai 
«fwi^  V  /TfactProtesfaxriB  indcbatd;i|«e»;a2udoiiii^j^ 
sMibe  conventudl:  property  ismvocalily  atimated 
from :  ita  aiKdesfr  posiiisaoss  c  tho  BMiaaisito  ¥mro 
viHfng.  to  acqiiiesce  in  thk  nocest^ty^  wliioft  tbogfi 
iMetfedvodto  fie  inevitable,  in  tbe  hope  that  ttims 
reac^  ic0«qp]tafeice  would  help  thaxi  to  Cffidry  smdi 
m«a»iiea  as.  nicMild  hereafter  paralyse  tbe  efforts 
^  the  Hefioiiiiers. 

, -Except,  faowever,.fdcthe.pnrpo9e  of  :6na|Iy  ifir 
Hi^ering'Eligland  from  the  evite  of  ja^achism^  the 
Brotf»rtnats;.had  Hitiet  eaiise  to  desire  U^  fistoeting 
oSift  nedif  PatK«npmtv;(  Thi^ir  6dt!^wiirtii%had;a|to 
taitted:an;%cendaiii^  in  the;  ccgrali  ^^ottnciH  agaittef 
m^iqi^  Iheit  pj«rn  meana^  of  QO»kep)ding  sttf  ec^efoily 
*ei3e:yery  iifeffective.  :TbeJKkig^a|a^»dicesjttt 
dineA  him  to  took  £»Yowably Jiipeb  aojdd  oif  ibe 
ttoe^me^i  aiid  upon  )«mr^  of  tbe.  iif^£^e$  .Adopted 
by  tbe  Rwito  Chnieh.  To  tbid  lidy^te  oWk^ 
mnnity  the  I>nke.of  Norfi^Ik  cQntnmed  fittxdy  air; 

tMc^edr  and  h0  p(m^99ei  frcrm  birtW  .opalenee^ 
Md  t^ents,  greftt  wfluenoe  l»oti»  over  Hmirjf,  m4 
over  Mmt  f«»Ui«fl  of.di#t:i«citi<».  Th^  i^riom 
^iui^i:,  C^f  omwelli  wag  indciod  a  Irievd  1»  tbt 
Information,  but  hii  penawal.  eMise()weno$  w«i 
^lere;^  that  pf  an  wcff^l  nian  of  bnsinew«  £yiDi» 
»]^toer0ey  he  was  det^te4  becMMK  he  bid  liwki 
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nishment  of  his  deluded  adherente^  they  judged 
tliat  these  untoward  circumstances  need  not  di&^ 
courage  them  from  steadily  pursuing  that  artful 
policy  which  they  had  adopted  as  most  likdy.  td 
ensure  the  ultkoate  triumph  of  their  opinions. 
The  Cardinal's  conduct  had  indeed  been  so  pal-^ 
pably  indecent/ and  so  plainly  tending  to  subvert 
his  country's  indepeh^ence/that  no  man  of  oan«^ 
dour^  at  a  time  when  the  facts;  were  recent  .^and 
fiotc^ibus^  could  venture  upon  its  defence.  /  Nbf 
tbuld^ny  man'deny>  that  the  miseries  which  that 
misguldied  ecclesiastic  had  brought  upon  his  fa<- 
mily  and  connexions^  were  ho  other '  than  those' 
^hich  must  be  inflicted  in  such  cases  by  every 
gbvdrnment  duly  careful  of  its  own  pennanei^e^ 
dnd  of  the  public  tranquillity.  Accordingly^  the 
catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the  Poles^  was 
openly  regretted  by  no  party;  all  •  public : men 
Joined  in  reprobating  the  Cardinal  especially ; 
and  thus  the  Romanists  were  enabled  to  gain  upon 
their  sovereign's  dffections^  by  seeming  to  acquis 
6sce  cordiaUy- in  theineasures  of  his  administra- 
tion. WhOe  the  nation  presented  this  picture  of 
fRiHticist  unafihnity^  it  was  determined  to  asseinl^e 
a  new  Parliament ;  a  body  indeed  whose  services 
i^ere  urgently  required',  in  otder  to  legalise  the 
arrangements  consequent  upoii  the  dissolution  of 
ittonast^es.  It  was  justly  doubted,  whetlfef  thi^ 
recent  surrenders  of  mbnastiis  property  were  legal, 
as  being  the  acts  of  men  who  possessed  no  inte- 
rest in  the  estates  devised,  beyimd  the  pekiod  of 
dieir  'incuinbency.    To  prevent,  therpfbr«>  thd 
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the  endowments  of  foundations  instituted  to  edi;^^ 
cate^  or  otherwise  to  benefit  the  people. 
!  Of  the  Primat€l's  coadjutors  upon  the  episcopal 
beiich^  the  only  one  generally  remembered  by 
posterity,  is .  Hugh  Latimer^  the.  pious^  single- 
hearted  Bishop  of  Wwcester ;  a  divii^  whose  up^ 
rightness  no  candid  observer  eyer  doubtal^lwhose 
2seal  was.the  manifest  fruit  6f  oa  lK>nest  convic- 
tiQn>  whose  reproofs  no  station  could  esca|le,  no 
self-deoepti6n  misunderstand.  ;  The  manly  elo- 
quence, {he  sterling  worth,  the  nob^e  self-desrotion 
of  this  e^enqilary.  prelate,  we^e  admirably:  fitted 
to  promote  the  Prg^e^s^nt  cause  among  the  truly 
wise  and  good,' becauser  the  real  motives  of- such  a 
man  are  liable  to  no  suspicion.  But  men  soguiler 
Ic^s  are  prone  to  consider  others  as  honest  as 
themselves,  and  hence  they/areeminently  ill  fitted 
to  unravel  the  mazes;. and  contriivene  the  objects^ 
of  a  tortuous  policy.  .  Nor  is  the  unrestrained^ 
and  it  may  be  sometimes  unbeooniing  freedom  of 
their  language  likely  to  he  relished,  or  even> 
always  pati^itly  endured,  by  those  who  have  been' 
habituated  to  none  but  flatterers.  .  Nor  is.  a  duk- 
meter  perfectly  disinterested  either  undearstoodoT' 
considered  genuine  by  the  inveterately  selfish^ 
Hence  such  men  as  Latimer  are  not  adapted,  for 
very  public  stations,  for  the  most  elevated  society^ 
nor  for  difficult  emergencies.  They  are  certain^ 
when  forced  out  of  their  proper  s^diere,  to  gaia 
the  hatred  of  the  profligate,  the  contempt  of  the^ 
crafty,  and^the  distrust  of  those  who  are  awace 
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that  m^re  goodness  of  heart  is  a  very  inefficient 
protection  against  the  arts  of  worldly  cunnings 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  s  conduct^  accordingly, 
had  heen  suqh  as  to  promote  the  Refonnation  by 
tiie  influence  of  his  personal  character^  but  to 
impede  it  by  his  injudicious  management;.  He 
had  taken  little  care  to  maintain  that  cautioua 
spirit  among  his  clergy^  which  was, required. by. 
the  ui^ettled  stateof  doctrine  and  discijdine;  but 
had  connived  at  the  honest .  or.  affected  zeal  of 
those  who  wished  to  outstrip  the  gQvemment  in 
the  progress  of  reform.  Such  unauthorised  con* 
cessions  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  envious  de- 
tractors and  bigoted  partizans.  They  .were!  re-, 
presented  as  indications  of  a  dangerous  licentious- 
ness, which  the  executive  was  bound  to  chedk ; 
and  although  the  unblemished  reputation  of  La- 
timer forbade  any  man  ojpenly  to  question  \the 
purity  of  his  motives,  yet  he:  was  represented  as 
wholly  unfit  for  the  station  which,  he  occupied/ 
being  rather  characterised  by  the  simplieity  of.  a- 
child  or  a  rustic,  than  possessed  of  the.  discrimi- 
nation indispensable  in  jei  man  charged  with,  the 
performance  of  public  and  important  duties. 

Shaxton,  Bishop:  of  Salisbury,  .was  a  prelate 
scsrcely  yielding,  to  Latimer,  in  zeal  for  the  ilefor- 
mation;  but,  like  that  excellent  pastor,  he  was 
deficient  in  courtly  discretion^  He  appears .  to 
have  been  a  man  of  irritable  temper,  strong  pas- 
sions, and  wavering  judgment.^  Unhappily  h? 
had  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  the  Vicar- 
general,  and  thus  was  another  breach  made  in  the 
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doafiiisiioe  and  ttnahimity  ofthePratestaat  paM^^ 
A  moiik^  who  read  the  divinity  laotiqein  Re»fo|Q^ 
A^bbey,  was  found  to  hare  tsugiit,  that  Seriptmre 
is.not  aloneasuffidoit  rule  of  life;,  thatpu^iit 
db^^hce^  and.  a  good  example^  w91  not  render  a 
man  a  good  parish  priest^  unless  he  be  a  easmst 
aiso ;  Aat  fateh  without  n^oirks)  justifies  no  inan; 
mA  that  men  have  the  power  of  meriting  gmce/ 
lia  wett  as  a^higher  jdaee  in  heaven  \  To  prevott 
tbe  .diasemitotion  of  these. doetriies,  Shaxton,  aa 
libe^diacfflan>  ifxtetf&ed.;  butth^i  monk  fouaid  a. 
patron  in.ldie  abbot  of  his  honse^who  appealed  to: 
Cxomwell  as  the  suprane  ordinary ;  iand  insinu- 
ated^ that  the  Bishop's  antipathy  to  the  lectluni 
arose  merely  ftom  a  desire  to  siq^ply  his^phioe 
with  a  clependa^  of  his  own  ^  An.4Dgiy  corrasf> 
pondence  ^osued  between  CromweH  and  Shax- 
ton,  to  the  great  prejudiee:  of  thaJt  important 
eause^wfaid^  both  of  them  h^  at  heartland  which 
iiias  menaced  by  the  hostility  jo£  a.  party 
united,  and- perse v^i^gly  following  a  system 

ifae  most  refined  policy.       

Of  the  other  preioteB  indined  to  the  ReforaEka^ 
tion,  neither  the  zeal^the  tatoits^  nor  the  steadih 
mess,  appeaars  to  .have  been  of  a,higfcx)rdet.  The 
most  able  and  active  ProtertaUt^  whdliaii  beaw: 
faitely  rajaed  to  the  episcopate,  was  Fox,  ;B(ishop. 
of  Gbref(nrd,  a.  prelate  qualified  by  his  iateicourse' 

,  .»  Se€^  Shaxton's  letter  to  Cromwell.    Strype,  Eccl.  Mem, 
Appendix,  I.  222, 
•  CromwelFs  lettei^  to  Shaxton.    Burnet;  Hist.  Ref.  Records, 

h  ^S&. • '  •    .. 
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viik 'thef  GenMii  l»fonaetfr  t«  i^pred^  thtif 
vienta'  veitb  coyrrectiies^  However,  the  hopM 
wliidi  w.ere  ju&tly  coticeiyed  by  tbe  firienda  of 
seriptiiraL  Christianity,  from  the  eKten9ive  learsn 
Hig  and  enligiitenfld. views  o£  Biahop  Fox;,  were^ 
iftafaippaly,  Jlp^U^ted  by  \m  death  io  tiie  May  otthe 
Ifusfc  jieaf "".  /Cmmier  immediately  availed  himady^ 
ef  his  poweis,  as  meCnqpN^litast,  to  confirm  the  peo« 
]^e  of  fte  deee^lsed  prelate's  diocese  in  th^se  hat 
bite.of.de£3reiioe  fw  Holy  Scripture^  of  aequirii^ 
devotioKud  pusoesJn  theit  mother  tongue,  and  of 
iKlknce  upcn.a  Uvely  fi^  alone  i<x  aeceptance 
\bAl  6k>d,  whidb  feraa  the  proud  daslinetiojis  of 
tiuB.  Protestant  creed  ^  In  the  choice  of  a:  neic 
hisfaop.of  Het^ord,  Cromwell  proved  grjeyouaty 
mbtaken..  Edmund  Boner  was  a.  Wcmsestershire 
nail,  of  obscure  parentage  %  who  received  his  ai^air 
demicidLedttc8tie(n.at  Oxford,  and  attained  to  tnaiv- 
bood  about  the  tkoie  wh^  the  King's  divQi:oa 
gavie  to  £ng£sh  pdHics  m  incMnation  towaards 
Brotertantiflm.  The  yeung  divine  wius  not  blM 
toithe  signs  of  thit  times :  he  became  a  hustUii^ 
adversary  to  Popery,  akid  Cromwell  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  \^i\&  than  dcaw  the  aealous 


'   *  Godwin,  de  Prassnl.  49S% 

*  Strype^  Mem*  Gmink  ieO'« 

*:  He  k  said  ta  have  been  the  aiatural  ton  of  a  priest  naioed 
Savage :  but  this  appears  to  be  merely  a  malicious  tale.  The 
father  of  this  prelate,  whom  Bishop  Godwin  not  undeservedly 
Ityles, ''  nHuiyromastix  iUe  trucukntus"  was  a  poor  man  of  good 
Tf  ir^ta^il  nf  Hanky  in  Worcestershire.  See  Wood's  Athens?  bjf 
Bliss. 
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Oxonian  ifh>m  bis  college  retirement  into^aoliire 
Ufe.  The  first  appointment  <^  any  note  t^  wMefar 
he  attained  was  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester/ 
and  with  this  he  held  three  or  four  parochial  be- 
nefices. These  preferments  he  seeins  to  have 
viewed  merely  as  stepping-stones  to  a  sta^osi  of 
jgreater  dignity^  and  his  devotion  ^  to  the  pafcty. 
then  in  power  continued  unabated.*  His  freedoBi 
when  employed  to  negociate  with,  the  late  Pope 
at  Marseilles^  his  preface  to  GardinerV  tract 
ii^ainst  the  Papacy^  and  all  his  oilier  'aets>  cen^ 
firmed  the  King's  Protestant  advisers  in  thein 
bpitnon  of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformatimi.  .  CtsbamBt 
flf^ointed  him  Master  of  his  Faculties^;  .wfami* 
Gardiner  had  been  for  a  considerable  tiwm  emn 
ployed  as  amba^ador  at  the  French  andin^^dal 
dotorts^  Boner  was  nominated  to  supersede:  faint*' 
While  thus  left  to  manage  English  interestsiiitlie 
court  of  France^  he  e:!!^ert6d  himself  to  procure:  Ae 
royal  licence  for  impressions  of  the  £ngfish)Bible# 
and  New  Testament/ by  the'  Paris  printers ;  nei 
did  any  thing  occur  to'  make  hh  patnms  doubt 
that  they  had  secured  in  therarchdeacdn  aninde^ 
fiitigaUe  firiend  to  the  revival  of  scriptural  Christ 
tianity.  Accordingly,  when  Fox^  the  late  en-^ 
lightened  Bishop  of  Hereford  died.  Boner  was 
nominated  to  his  see ' :  of  whichvhowever^  he  did 
not  come  over  to  take  possession;  but  he  still 

'  Godwin,  dePraesuL  191.  .  •  • 

'  By  Cromwell's  means.    (Foxe,  997.)    He  was  confirmed 

Bishop  of  Herefordi  Dec.  17,  1538.    Godwin,  de  PrssuL  191  • 

Note. 


•  s.^        •* 
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dantificted  in  Firance.  Before  his  retum  Stokes^ 
ley^  Bidiop  of  London^  deceased^  and  the  Bishop: 
of  Hereford  elect  was  again  recommended  to  the 
royal  notice  as  a  prdate  adaptied  to  preside  over 
1i^;^iritttal  concerns  of  the  metropolis  \  Wh0n«; 
howevery  the  new  bishop  took  possession  of  his 
oiife^  the  principles  which  placed  him  there  h^A 
lost  their  ascendancy.  Boner  immediatdy  yeexed 
about^  and  continued^  during  the  remaind^  of  y» 
Mfe^thefastfriendof  that  party  which  he  had  for'^ 
merly  opposed  with  no  little  beat  and  assiduity.> 
Firoin  his  whole  history,  it  must  be  concluded 
&at  he  was  a  worldly-minded,  unprincipled  man, 
not .  likely  to  feel  very  deeply,  interested  in  the 
progress  of  any  religious  opinions;  but  if  obliged 
to  take  a  decided  part  in  such  questions,  most  in-? 
dined  to  side  with  that  sect  which  had  formed  hii^ 
early  prejudices,  and  which  appears  to  po»9ess< 
eminent  &cilities  for  lulling  the  consciences  of 
n^n,  without  enlightening  their  minds  or  amend- 
ing their  heacts.  -  When  Boner's  ambitious' hopea 
were,realized>  that  party  was  beginning  to  emerge 
fromrifs  temporary  depression^  and' he  promoted? 
Its  objects  in  a  manner  so  decided  as  to  leave; 
hiuiself,  conspicuous  in  station  as  he  was,  no  pre^ 
tence  finr  retracting  afterwards.  Ultimately,  per-y 
haps,  he  served  the  cause  which  had  raised  him  to: 
lus  unmerited  Eminence.  His:  unlimited  subsar-» 
viency  to  the  cruel  policy  of  a  bigoted  court, 
painted  the  brutal  ferocity  of  his  character  in  the 

^  He  was  ^ofifmed*  Bishop  of  London,  Nov.  11, 15$9 ;  oon« 
secmied  April  4, 1{^40.    Godwin,  de  Praesul,  191.    Note. 
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most  glaring  6Dlourd.  Accor^Hng to  wbait isiiilnab 
limong  men^  find  not  altogQtli^r  adjust^  tfte  ^pieirty^ 
irMdi  aVailed  itself  of  Bopisr^s  selrvicea  widi8  eveh^ 
tually  loaded' witti  tlie  odium  deseivedfy  aJktachiDg^ 
U>  his  memory;  and  this  unfeeling  prehrte  iseimi 
Mill  nemembered  in  England,  in  ordet  ix>  warn 
BfoteMants  as  to  what  they  may  expect  ficsotntiia 
ftdmish  hierarchy^  when  possessed  of  unfetibeted' 
toiboiity. 

'On  Palm  Sunday  the  King's  attaefament  td  the 
supremacy  was  fortified  ^Jf  a  sertiion  la^n 'that 
filabject,  preached  by  Bidhop  Tunstall.  Inr  this 
diMOurse,  which  is  still  ektant  K  tlfe  prelate  ciitMt 
SMSpfupe  to  prove,  that  obedient^  H  due  from 
Christians  to  temporal  princes  atome^and  tliat  onr 
Ijord^s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/  Herargi^d; 
Ihat  when  Christ  promi^d  to  biiild  his'Chumb 
liipon  'Hhii^  i^cfk^  addressing!  St  I^;er  ^  "be  mewt 
upoto  that  Apostle's  confestibn  of  has  Master^ 
Me^iahiSihlp,  wbieh  is  tile  comer  s^tone  of  ^tbe 
ehtidtian  faith' ;  that,  in 'point  of  htt,  SL  f^tm 
Aever  held  any  siijp^oii$ty  oirer  Jm  hretlxKH, 
i^faace  h^  was'  the  Afm^  <^f  the  dwumdsibn,  as 
9e.  Paurwas  of  the  Getttflea"';  that  the  iatier  did 
not  'hesitate  to  retrttke  Uie  supposed  primate  of 
the  apo^JGilic  bahd**;  and  tha6  tdl  the  ApoMlea  are 
meiitbd^  together  in  the  New  Testamtiitlwitl^ 
ott  any  distiiMitiAii  wfiate^^t^*:  The  atteireA'  suu 
periority  df  St  Peter  being  th«i«  shei^n  it(i':hi;mr 

*  It  has  been  lately  reprinted.  *  St.  Matth.  ^vi.  18,    * 

-  »  Rom.  3c.  9.     1  Cbr.  in.  11.  «  €tel.  il.  7.     '  ' 

"  Gjrf.  ir.  li:  - '\  Bi*esMi.  «!►;    Jlev.^ioci.'Wv    ^- 
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iio  foHndation  in  Scripture,  it  Uras  proved  from 
fcistory  that  the  pap^  universal  supremacy  was' 
unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church }  ahd'£he 
preacher  adverted  to  Hie  insolence  which  its  as- 
sfilhption  had  fostered  in  modern  popes/  '  Theii; 
fiftet  he  had  placed  in  no  favourable  point'  of 
view  the  indecency  committed  by  the  pontifl^  lit 
coring  their  feet  to  be  kissed  by  those  who  waiil 
lipon  Ihem,  however  dignified  in  rank,  or  veneris 
We  from  age;  he 'proceeded  to  the  more  i^erious 
disgrace  which  the  Papacy  has  contracted  in  en-^ 
ifieavouring  to  harass  its  opponents  by  involving 
thetai  in  hostilities.  From  this  papal  iniquity  the 
transition  to  Cardinal  Pole's  treasonable  xnissibni^ 
Ivas  easy  and  natural  ^ ;  nor  does  the  Bishop  for-^ 
get  to  inveigh  severely  against  the  practices  et 
that  ill-advised  ecclesiastic,  the  detection  of  whose 
recent  intrigues,  by  means  of  his  own  brother,  he 
Represents  as  an  especial  providence. 

On  Good  Friday  in  the  last  year.  Bishop  Long- 
hind  preached  before  the  King  at  Greenwich  a 
dermon,  in  which  he  proved  from  Scripture  thdt 
the  only  High  Priest  of  the  Christian  Church  Id 
#esus  himWf,  and  that  even  He  never  took  d(> 
touch  upon  him  as  those  pretended  pontiffs  en^ 

.  V  M  T41  mt  &f  th  his  pestilent  malice  the  more,  he  hath  dQul^ 
to  his  puipose  a  sttl>}ect  of  this  reakn,  Reginald  Pole^  comeit  of  j| 
noble  bloody  and  thereby  the  more  errant  traitor,  to  go  abont  frgm 
prince  to  prince,  and  from  country  to  country,  to  stir  them  to 
vr&i  against  ^ir  realm,  and  to  destroy  the  same,  being  his  native 
country,  &c."  (Tunstall's  Serm.)  Extracts  from  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  Foate^  ahd  ia  Sttype.    Ecol.  Mem. 
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throned  at  Rome;  Our  dhrine  High  Priest^  saicl 
the  Bishop,  is  indeed  by  the  Apostle  styled 
^  great'";''  but  never  greatest,  never  highest,  most 
hdy,  most  blessed,  universal,  and  the  like.  He 
never  was  borne  aloft  upon  men's  shoulders,  ne- 
ver offered  his  feet  to  be  kissed  by  the  people;  he 
attained  his  office  not  by  simony  and  intrigues,  he 
fulfilled  it  with  perfect  innocence,  profound  hu- 
mility, unlimited  compassion, and  unwearied  piety; 
and  he  completed  his  glorious  earthly  course  by 
entering  into  heaven,  the  holiest  of  h<dies,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  himselfl  All  these  distinctions  of 
the  Great  Being  whom  we  are  taught  by  the  un- 
erring word  of  God  to  regard  as  the  head  of  our 
religion,  are  placed  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
pretensions  and  practices  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
who  axe  charged  with  unblushing  blasphemy,  ve- 
nality, and  presumption  ^ 

It  was  by  thus  perseveringly  surrendering  the 
Pope  as  the  scape  goat  of  their  party,  that  the 
BxMnanists  were  enabled  to  regain;  the  King's  con- 
fidence, and  to  calculate  upon  his  assistance  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  plans  in  the  approaching 
Parliament.  As  in  this  was  to  be  debated  the 
propriety  of  confirming  the  cession,  of  monastic 
property  to  the  crown,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
public  mind  to  this  transfer,  reports  of  hostile  in- 
tentions entertained  by  foreign  powers  were  in- 
dustriously spread  through  the  country.  Mili- 
tary men  inspected  the  defences  along  the  coasts 

«  Heb.  iv*  13.  :  Ffxe,  100^. 
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most  exposed  to  continental  invasion,  and  pro- 
nounced that  the  vulnerable  points  could  not  be 
rend^ed  secure  without  arU  enormous  expense. 
Orders  were  issued  to  keep  the  navy  in  readiness 
for  sea,  and  to  take  an  account  of  the  men  fit  for 
arms  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Henry 
himself>  unwieldy  as  he  had  become,  and  unpro- 
vided as  was  that  age  with  conveniences  for  tra- 
veling, undertook  a  journey  to  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  fortifications  there. 
His  visit  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  new 
works^  and  by  the  general  prevalence  of  appre- 
hension. Men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  no- 
torious incompetence  of  the  royal  exchequer  to 
defray  these  unforeseen  expenses  without  extra^ 
ordinary  aids,  and  upon  the  plans  most  likely  to 
diminish  the  expected  dangers.  Reflection  upon 
these  subjects  caused  them  to  view  the  total  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  as  desirable,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  large  funds  at  the  King's  dis- 
posal, and  for  that  of  breaking  down  several  opu- 
lent and  discontented  societies  into  a  number  of 
depressed  and  insulated  malcontents.  There 
were,  however,  individuals  who  treated  the  ru- 
mours afloat,  and  the  preparations  for  resistance^ 
as  mere  devices  of  the  government,  planned  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extorting  from  the  people  an 
acquiescence  in  the  pillage  of  numerous  venerable 
societies.  By  ejected  monks  and  friars  especially, 
this  opinion  was  unceasingly  inculcated.  But 
their  exertions,  though  far  from  unsuccessful, 
neither  availe4  to  allay  the  general  apprehension 

VOL.  11.  A  a 
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of  foreign  enemies,  nor  of  domestic  tax-gatherer^ ; 
and  most  men  came  to  a  conclnsion,  that  the  con« 
timiance  of  monkery  ought  not  be  placed  in  com* 
petition  with  their  own  security,  or  with  their  ac- 
cumulation of  worldly  substance  \ 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  new  ParliamenI  as* 
sembled.  For  the  last  time  the  mitred  abbots 
were  summtoned ;  but  important  to  their  order  as 
were  the  motions  subB^tted  to  the  House,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  offered  any  opposition 
to  them.  Indeed,  in  all  the  attacks  which  had 
been  recently  made  upon  the  monaatic  syBtem>  it 
is  remarkable  that  those  connected  with  it  appear 
to  have  been,  in  their  parliamentary  capacity^ 
neariy,  if  not  wholly,  passive.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  to  legalise  the  surrenders 
of  monastic  property  already  made,  eighteen  ab- 
bots were  present;  at  the  second  reading  twenty; 
kt  the  third,  seventeen ;  and  yet  by  none  of  these 
lordly  monks  was  any  protest  made ;  an  evident 
proof,  either  of  their  incapacity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  debate,  or  of  their  confidence  in  the  King'i^ 
liberal  intentions  towards  them.  The  bill  readily 
passed  both  Houses,  and  thus  English  monasteries 
were  formally  suppressed*.  For,  although  the 
legislature  did  not  proceed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  convents,  to  a  forcible  dissolution ;  yet  so 
many  of  the  larger  abbeys  were  already  surren- 
dered, voluntarily  as  it  was  represented,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown  knew  so  well  how  to  obtain 

'  Herbert,  217.  *  Burnet,  Hist,  Ref.  I.  405. 
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posBefiaion  of  all  the  rest^  that  tte  vote  of  this 
Parliamei^t  did»  in  effect,  eradicate  English  mona^ 
cfairaL  But  notwitibfitanding  that  the  legislature 
broke  up  cofiventaal  soddies,  witili  ncouBistent 
cruelty  it  refused  to  strip  the  rel%io«  mdiyiy- 
4uaUy  of  the  character  which  they  had  assumed* 
They  were  indeed  allowed  to  purchase,  sue,  and 
1^  sued,  but  not  to  daim  any  estate  descending 
to  them  by  iidteritance,  nor  to  marry,  if  tbey  had 
isHkesi  the  vow  of  chastity  after  attaming  the  age 
of  twenty <ine  **.  So  that,  in  fact,  they  were  de- 
prived of  tl»  principal  privileges  attaehed  both  to 
their  old  and  to  their  new  way  of  living.  The 
inconvenience  resulting  from  anodier  act  of  this 
Parliament  is  even  yet  c^servable.  The  govern- 
ment df  churdres,  vested  by  papai  grants  in  mo- 
nasteries, was  restored  to  the  diocesans  from 
whose  charge  such  cfaucdies  had  been  originally 
withdrawn,  unless  the  crown  chose  to  retain  tiiis 
privilege  \  In  many  cases  the  crown  did  retain 
it,  and,  moreover,  ccnveyed  it  with  their  estates 
to  those  who  ultimately  became  possessed  <^  pro- 
perty once  bdimging  to  a  convent  that  had  exer- 
cised it. 

Another  act  passed  at  lihis  time  regulates  t^ 
precedence  of  distinguished  persons.  By  this  it 
was  provided,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and  diqritea- 
sure  kA  many  people,  that  to  Cromwell,  as  the 
Vicar-general,  a  rank  should  be  assigned  above 
that  of  all  Who  were  not  members  of  the  royal  fa- 

«  Herbert,  SI  8.  *  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  L  4dS. 
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mily »  Nothing  piques  the  vanity  of  little  mindd 
more  than  trifles  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  soon  in- 
vidiously remarked^  that  henceforth  a  man  of 
slender  learning  was  to  take  precedence  of  all  the 
clergy^  and  a  blacksmith's  son  of  all  the  nobility. 
It  is,  however,  absurdly  overlooked  in  such  re- 
flections upon  men  who  enjoy  official  rank,  that 
not  the  individual  thus  distinguished,  but  the  of- 
fice that  he  fills,  is  the  object  which  those  had  in 
view  who  placed  him  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ho- 
nour. The  King  is  the  source  of  his  authority^ 
and  a  distinguished  public  functionary  claims  an 
elevated  place  in  society,  because  the  jurisdiction 
entrusted  to  him  is  the  privilege  of  royalty,  and 
the  individual  exercising  it  is  therefore  the  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  highest  personage  in  the  state.  If 
this  obvious  truth  be  borne  in  mind,  neither  the 
Vicar-general's  rank,  nor  that  of  the  prelates  at 
the  head  of  our  church  establishment,  will  appear 
unreasonable  or  unbecoming.  Of  the  twofold  ju- 
risdiction inherent  in  the  crown,  the  ecclesiastical 
is  justiy  esteemed  the  nobler  branch,  because  its 
importance  extends  beyond  the  present  world :  it 
is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  spiritual  judge, 
to  whose  exercise  this  prerogative  is  delegated, 
should  rank  above  the  judge  of  concerns  merely 
temporaL  Properly,  then,  is  the  Primate  of  all 
England  placed  above  the  Chancellor,  and  these 
two  above  all  other  members  of  the  body  politic 
not  of  royal  birth.  Nor  as  the  supreme  direction 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  entrusted,  at  the  time 
when  the  statute  of  precedence  was  passed,  to  a 
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Vicar-generaU  could  that  officer's  rank  be  settled 
otherwise  than  it  was^  without  violating  the  prin* 
ciple  which  admits  the  delegation  of  spiritual  jii-^ 
risdiction  to  be  more  honourable  than  that  of  tem- 
poral ^  This  act  will  theKfore  serve  to  explain 
the  true  reason  of  the  precedence  assigned  to  the 
English  prelacy.  From  the  rank  conferred  upon 
a  layman  who  chanced  to  be  placed  over  the 
Church,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  elevated  po- 
sition of  our  ecclesiastical  judges  was  not  the 
mere  result  of  superstitious  veneration  enter- 
tained by  an  ignorant  age  for  them  as  ministers 
of  religion,  but  the  necessary  Consequence  of  a 
rational  respect  for  the  character  of  those  func- 
tionaries to  whom  is  delegated  the  most  glorious 
of  royal  prerogatives,  that  of  directing  the  na- 
tional piety  and  morals. 

It  is  not  very  creditable,  perhaps,  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  Parliament,  that  it  consented  to  con- 
demn accused  persons  without  a  public  hearing. 
This  questionable  severity  was  practised  upon  the 
family,  connexions,  and  instruments  of  Cardinal 
Pole.  The  sentence  upon  the  unhappy  conspira- 
tors, whom  the  Cardind  had  ahready  brought  to 

'  At  the  first  Convocation  holden  afler  Crotnweirs  appoint- 
ment. Dr.  Petre,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vicar-general,  claimed  the 
first  place  as  his  substitute,  upon  the  following  grounds:  "  That, 
Binoe  this  synod  was  called  by  the  authority  of  the  Prince  who 
was  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  same 
Prince  ought  to  hold  the  supreme  rule  in  the  said  Convocation ; 
and  that  the  King  being  absent,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Thomas 
Ci'omwel],  Vicar-general  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  ejus  vices  ge- 
reml  ought  to  occupy  his  place."    Strype,  JBccl.  Mem.  I,  S7S.  • 
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fta  ijgmmnwem  deatik,  was  first  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature^  which  was  euffidentiy  yeascmable; 
then  oAhers  were  marked  out  fer  pumshmeut^ 
whose  guilt  appears  to  have  beeR  either  so-  sUght^ 
or  so  imperfectly  substantiated,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  leave  then:  iSnte  to  the  issue 
of  a  triaL  Shioe,  however,  it  was.  determined  to 
treat  aa  capital  offimcM  the  indiscreet  and  suspi- 
oiouB  acts  which  they  were  found  to  have  com- 
mitted, Cromwell  sent  for  the  judges,  and  de- 
manded their  opinion  as  to  the  competence  of 
Parliament  to  condemn  individuala  charged  with 
crimes,  firom  which  they  have  had  no  public  op- 
portunity of  clearing  themselves.  Such  was  the 
dependent  situation  in  whidi  the  heads  of  the  law 
were  retained  at  that  time,  that  they  did  not  ven* 
ture  to  repel  indignantly  the  iniquitous  question ; 
they  contented  themselves  with  replying,  that  it 
was  a  sutjjject  dangerous  to  agitate ;  because  the 
Legidature,  being  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
was  bound  to  proceed  according  to  the  strictest 
tules  of  right,  whidi  must  evidently  be  violated 
by  such  a  practice  w  that  proposed  to  their  coDh 
sidttation.  Since  this  answer  was  not  satisifhc^ 
tory  to  the  enquirer,  the  sages  of  the  judicial 
bench  were  pressed  with  new  devices  of  casuiptry* 
and  at  length  they  said,  that  as  there  existed  no 
higher  court  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  made 
fi^^m  the  decisions  of  Parliament,  whatsoever  that 
body  should  decree  must  be  considered  as  good 
in  law.  .  Armed  with  this  legal  authwity,  which 
merely  asserted,  that  injustice  might  be  safely 
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coiaflwtted  in  any  ease  where  it  was  not  liable  tP 
be  subsequently  questioned^  Cromwell  went  down 
to  the  Hoose^  and  mored  the  attainder  of  Cardi- 
nal Pole^  of  his  venerable  mother,  the  Caunitess  eif 
Salisbury,  of  the  lately  executed  Miurq^ss  of  Exe- 
ter's widow,  of  two  knights,  of  three  Irish  priests, 
a  Dominican  friar,  and  eight  other  persons  ^  The 
Cottiitess  was  charged  with  having  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  her  son  the  Cardinal, 
by  means  of  the  rector  of  Warblington>  a  pari^ 
^m  the  Hampshire  coasts  within  a  few  miles  oi  her 
seat  at  Cowdray>  in  Susi^x,  where  ^  was  said  to 
have  k^t  some  of  the  papal  bulls  %  and  a  bann» 
latdy  displayed  by  the  northern  rebels,  which  was « 
produced  to  the  House  of  Lords  \  The  h%h«- 
bom  matroB  was  also  accused  of  having  used  her 
infiuenee  to  prevent  her  tenants  from  reading  the 
Bible,  and  the  several  reUgious  tracts  recently 
puUished  by  authority.  The  three  Irish  priests 
were  charged  with  having  carried  letters  out  of 
their  own  countiy,  to  Pole  and  the  Pope.  The 
other  accused  persons  were  charged  with  various 
treasonable  and  seditious  acts.  Agmnst  all  these 
persons,  excepting  only  the  Cardinal,  it  is  probib- 
ble  that  no  case  of  heinous  guilt  could  be  clearly 
estaUished,  as  the  bill  of  attainder  did  not  pass 
until  after  a  spirited  opposition.  Within  a  short 
time  afterwards  the  two  knights  were  executed ; 
the  Marchioness  of  Exeter  was  pardoned,  and  sur- 

*  Burnfet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  556.  »  Herbert,  2X9. 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  T.  556. 
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vived  her  troubles  seventeen  years ;  the  Coantess 
of  Salisbury,  who  maintained  her  innocence  with 
great  vehemence,  notwithstanding  her  advanced 
age,  was  detained  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  she  perished  on  the 
scaffold '. 

On  the  23d  of  May  Cromwell  brought  in  a  bifl 
to  enable  the  King  to  found  new  bishoprics  by  his 
letters  patent.  This  appears  to  have  encountered 
no  opposition ;  and  under  its  provisions,  the  six 
new  sees  formerly  mentioned,  were  erected  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  next  year.  By  a  draught  of 
this  bill  in  the  King's  hand-writing,  still  extant,  it 
seems  that  his  intentions  were  to  found  fourteen 
bishoprics  ^  instead  of  six,  and  among  these  four- 
teen, neither  Bristol  nor  Chester  is  included.  The 
same  instrument  also  acquaints  us,  that  some  of 
the  dissolved  religious  houses  were  to  have  been 
converted  into  colleges  and  schools.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  these  liberal  intentions  was  found  in- 
compatible either  with  the  incumbered  state  of 
the  monastic  property,  or  with  the  expectations 
of  Henry's  courtiers :  hence  the  greater  part  of 
the  plan  never  was  carried  into  effect. 

Another  act,  passed  at  this  time,  went  to  the 
dangerous  length  of  giving  to  royal  proclamations 

«  Herbert,  219, 

^  Viz.  Waltham,  St.  Alban'si  Dunstable,  Newenham,  Osney» 
Peterborough,  Westminster,  Leicester,  Gloucester,  Fountains, 
Bury,  Shrewsbury,  Welbeck,  and  Launceston.  From  a  paper 
in  the  King's  hand-writing.  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  Appendix, 
I,  406. 
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the  force  of  law.  It  was  among  the  subterfuges 
under  which  some  of  the  sturdier  Romanists  sheU 
tered  their  resistance  to  the  measures  recently 
taken  for  the  revival  of  Scriptural  Christianity^ 
that  the  injunctions  issued  for  that  purpose  were 
not  constitutionally  binding  upon  Englishmen^ 
inasmuch  as  they  emanated  from  the  King's  single 
authority.  Respecting  this  contemptuous  mode 
of  treating  royal  rescripts^  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  states^  that  ^'  his  Majesty  may  full  ill  bear  it  f 
and  therefore,  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  reigning  monarch,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council ;  or  the  privy  council,  in  case 
of  the  sovereign's  minority,  might  publish  procla- 
mations, inflicting  penalties,  which  were  to  be 
obeyed  as  if  they  were  acts  of  Parliament*.  This 
privilege,  however,  was  not  to  confer  upon  the 
crown  the  power  of  injuring  any  subject  in  his 
person,  liberty,  or  estate.  But  since  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  contrive  penalties  which  do  not  interfere 
with  one  or  all  of  these,  this  act  really  vested  in 
the  judges  a  very  dangerous  discretion,  which,  in 
their  dependent  condition,  they  could  hardly  fail 
of  using  to  uphold  the  intentions  of  authority. 
It  was  from  this  statute  that  the  religious  altera- 
tions made  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign, 
derived  their  legality. 

Of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  that 
most  pregnant  with  historical  interest,  is  the  Act 
of  Six  Articles,  the  bloody  statute,  or  whip  with 

«  Burnet,  Hist.  Refl  I.  407. 
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six  strkigs^  as  it  was  familiatly  termed  1>7  tiKMse 
exposed  to  its  n^ciless  barbarity.  Tbe  pasiiiig 
of  this  persecutiog  e<fict  was  the  great^t  ttiifai^ 
gaioed  by  the  Romish  party  in  this  reign ;  and  it 
remains  upon  record  no  very  hononraMe  test!* 
mony  to  their  memory..  Their  artful  riepresentah 
tions  having  at  length  succeeded  in  overpowering 
the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  Cromwell/  they  be- 
came eager  to  improve  the  advantage  which  they 
had  gained.  Only  a  week  firom  the  opening  of 
Parliament  was  suffered  to  elapse  befojre  the  Lord 
ChanceUor  Audtey  brought  down  to  the  House  a 
royal  message^  stating^  that  his  Mi^esty  beSi^  di^ 
sirous  of  establishing  unanimity,  and  of  termi* 
nating  religious  controversies  among  his  people^ 
had  commanded  him  to  move  the  appointment  g^ 
a  committee^  which  should  examine  the  doctrines 
then  most  keenly  debated^  and  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  SMae  articles  lik^y  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  At  tihiis  time  no  party 
in  England  would  entertain  the  hope»  that  all 
men's  opinions  can  be  reduced  to  one  unalbrAi 
standard ;  or  would  venture  to  propose^  tfaafc  those 
who  were  not  convinced  should  be  persecuted  2 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  such  eidightened 
views  were  scarcely  known^  and  therefore  it  ma; 
fairly  be  presumed^  that  when  Henry  conseMed  t6 
gratify  his  Rmnish  advisers^  he  was  not  aware 
that  their  project  was  impracticable^  and  was 
likely  to  prove  the  source  of  intolerable  oppress 
sion.  The  contemplated  iniquity  was  indeed 
founded  upon  principles^  which  that  age  had  not 
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leanied  to  question ;  and  the  first  proceedings  <rf 
the.  Romanists  in  this  afl^ir  were  so  contrived  as 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  impartiality  in  the  eyes 
of  superficial  observers.  The  desired  committee 
was  selected  in  such  a  manner  as.  to  represent  both 
interests  in  the  House.  It  consisted  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  with  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Bath 
Kod  Wells,  EJly,  Bangor,  Carlisle,  and  Worcester. 
These  prelates  were  enjoined  to  use  every  praetf- 
cable  despatch  in  the  preparation  of  a  bill,  and 
they  were  excused  from  attendance  upon  any 
other  parliamentary  business  until  their  labours 
Bhould  be  completed.  A  committee  so  constituted 
was,  however,  most  unlikely  to  bring  its  labours 
to  a  speedy  termination.  The  two  Archbishops 
held  different  opinions ;  with  Cranmer  sided  Good- 
rich of  Ely,  and  Latimer  of  Worcester ;  with  Lee, 
the  r^Qoaining  four  prelates.  Of  all  the  commis- 
sioners Cranmer  and  TunstaH  w»e  most  dtstin- 
guished  for  learning  and  tsieid ;  but  of  their  agree^ 
ment,  no  rational  hope  could  be  entertained. 
The  Romanists  indeed  possessed  a  majority  in  the 
committee;  but  then  Cromwell,  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  officer,  threw  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence into  the  other  scale.  Besides,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  declared,  in  authentic  public  instru- 
ments, and  admitted  by  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties,  that  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith. 
This  was  a  great  advantage  on  the  reforming  side, 
as  the  other  party  were  certain  to  support  their 
position}^  by  largely  citing  the  fathers,  and  other 
authorities  merely  human.    But  whatever  might 
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be  the  grounds  of  debate^  or  the  ability  with  which 
these  were  urged^  neither  party  was  likely  to  con- 
vince or  silence  its  opponents,  as  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  were  contending  for  the  principles 
in  which  they  hoped,  to  live  and  die.  The  little 
probability  that  any  satisfactory  result  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  coalition  of  such  discordant 
elements,  was  indeed  openly  remarked  in  the 
House  at  the  time  when  the  committee  was  nomi^ 
nated,  and  the  anticipations  generally  entertained 
were  completely  realized.  From  the  5th  to  the 
16th  of  May  the  conunittee  was  engaged  in  fruit? 
less  controversy ;  and  it  then  was  no  longer  de- 
nied by  any  man,  that  from  such  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage,  there  was  little  or  no  hope  of  receiv- 
ing the  bill  desired. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rose 
in  his  place,  and  after  lamenting  the  length  of 
time  already  consumed  by  the  committee  in  un- 
promising discussion,  proposed  six  questions  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  as  necessary  to 
be  determined  before  it  would  be  safe  to  legislate 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  desired  unani- 
mity. The  questions  were  these :  1.  Whether  in 
the  Eucharist  our  Saviour's  body  was  present 
without  any  transubstantiation  ?  2.  Whether  that 
Sacrament  ought  to  be  administered  to  the  laity 
in  both  kinds?  3.  Whether  vows  of  chastity, 
made  either  by  men  or  women,  are  binding  by  the 
law  of  God  ?  4.  Whether  the' divine  law  warrants 
the  celebration  of  private  masses  ?  5.  Whether 
priests  are  allowed  by  the  law  of  God  to  marry  ? 
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6.  Whether^  by  the  same  law^  auricular  confession 
be  necessary'?  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
remarkable^  because  it  discovers  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  Romanists  to  leave  the 
manner  of  the  corporal  presence  undetermined^ 
so  long  as  the  principle  was  maintained.  This 
.  concession  to  public  opinion  plainly  discovers  ihe 
dawning  of  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  maintained  transubstantiation^  that  the  doc- 
trine was  of  no  easy  proof,  and  that  Luther's 
modification  of  it  was  sufiSicient  for  their  pur- 
poses^. 

'  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  $97. 

^  Bossuet  accordingly  thus  exults  in  Luther's  view  of  the  Eu* 
charistic  controversy.  **  Dieu  donne  des  secretes  homes  aux 
esprits  les  plus  emport^z,  et  ne  permet  pas  toujours  aux  nova- 
teurs  d'affliger  son  Eglise  autant  qu'ils  voudroient.  Luther 
denieura  frappe  invincihlement  de  la  force,  et  de  la  simpltcite  de 
ces  paroles :  Ceci  est  tnoncorps^  ceci  est  man  sang :  ce  corps  livrS 
pour  vouSy  ce  sang  de  la  nouoeUe  alUance  ;  ce  sang  repandu  pour 
vouSf  et  pour  la  remission  de  vos  pechiz :  car  c'est  ainsi  qu'il 
faudroit  traduire  ces  paroles  de  notre  Seigneur  pour  les  rendre 
dans  toute  leur  force.-^Luther  ne  p&t  jamais  se  persuder,  ni  que 
Jesus.Christ  eiit  voulu  ohscureir  expris  Finstitution  de  son  Sa- 
crement,  ni  que  des  paroles  si  simples  fussent  suaceptihles  de 
figures  si  violentes,  ou  pussent  avoir  uq  autre  sens  que  celui  qui 
etoit  entre  naturellement  dans  Fesprit  de  tons  les  penples  Chr^ 
tiens  en  Orient,  et  en  Occident,  sans  qu'ils  en  aient  et£  detoumes 
ni  par  la  hauteur  du  mysterei  ni  par  les  subtilitez  de  Berenger  et 
de  Viclef."  (Hist,  des  Var.  L  37.)  If,  however,  the  author  had 
chanced  to  recollect  when  he  penned  these  passages  that  Christ 
uttered  the  words  cited  to  Jews  at  the  Paschal  feast,  and  that 
the  master  of  a  Jewish  family,  in  distributing  the  unleavened 
cakes  at  that  festival  to  his  household,  regularly  said,  **  This  is 
the  bread  of  affliction  which  our  forefathers  ate  in  Egypt ;"  he 
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Agaioat  the  views  entertained  by  Eomanista 
respecting  the  last  five  of  these  questions,  Cran* 
mer  argued  with  great  learning  and  earnestness 
during  three  successive  days  \  Of  his  arguments 
no  particulars  are  certainly  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence, bat  his  whole  conduct  in  this  arduous  de- 
bate obtained  for  him  universal  applause.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  rendered  justice  to  his  zeal 
and  ability  \  Of  the  temporal  lords,  however,  no 
one  appears  to  have  supp^Hrted  his  view  of  the 
questions:  among  the  bidiops,  Goodrich,  Shax- 
ton,  Latimer,  Hilsey,  and  Barlow,  reinforced  his 
arguments.  But  then  as  Lee,  Stokesley,  Tun- 
stall,  Gardiner,  Sampson,  Repps,  and  AMrich''^ 
^renuously  maintained  the  opposite  side,  and 
were  probably  known  to  be  backed  by  the  royal 
countenance^  the  exertions  of  th^  reformii^  party 
served  oidy  to  delay  and  embarrass  the  Romanists 
m  their  iniquitous  career*  The  King  seems  to 
have  been  rather  staggered  by  the  vigorous  oppo-^ 
sition  made  by  Cranmer,  of  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  he  entertained  the  highest  opinion;  and 
accordingly  he  desired  the  Archbishop  to  fimnish 
kim  with  the  heads  of  his  argument  \    Of  these 

* 

would  probably  have  thought  that  the  Apostles  could  have  felt 
too  difficulty  in  understanding  their  Master's  words  figuratively. 
They  knew  that  the  Paschal  cak^  v^^ere^neH  ^  the  hgeaA  of  afflici^ 
tiefn/'  butotily  a  memorial  of  it% 
••  Poxe,  1087. 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  104. 

*^  Anonymous  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  "by  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  743. 

*  Herbert,  «19* 
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he  admitted  the  learning  and  ingenuity ;  hut  Ids 
mind  seems  to  hare  been  m,8de  up^  and  he  would 
not  consent  to  abandon  that  line  of  policy,  which 
his  insidious  advisers  had  persuaded  him  was  im^ 
perative  upon  him,  if  he  valued  the  reputation  of 
orthodoxy,  or  the  stability  of  his  throne  °'. 

On  the  24th  of  May  the  Parliament  was  pro^ 
rogued.  On  Friday,  the  30th,  it  met  again ;  and 
both  parties  re-enjiered  the  House  confirmed  by 
reflection/  during  the  short  recess,  in  the  opinions 
which  they  had  severally  supported  during  the 
recent  debates.  The  King  too  was  nowise  shak^ 
in  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come.  How- 
ever, as  the  party  backed  by  royal  influence  was 
desirous  of  keeping  up  appearances  as  long  as 
possible,  Audley,  the  Chancellor,  informed  the 
Lords  on  their  re-assembling,  that  both  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  prelates,  having  attentively  thought 
upon  the  mode  most  likely  to  secure  religious 
unanimity,  it  was  the  Sovereign's  wish,  that  each 
party  should  prepare  a  bill  by  Sunday  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  royal  approba** 
tion ;  and  that  the  bill,  which  should  eventually 
come  to  the  House  so  recommended,  should  be 
debated  by  their  Lordships.  Arrangements  for 
enacting  this  barefaced  farce,  were  made  forth- 
with. The  two  committees  were  appointed ;  they 
eaich  prepared  a  bill,  presented  it  to  the  House, 
and  the  House  presented  it  to  the  King.  Of 
course  the  bill  framed  by  Cranmer  and  his  friends 

^  Herbert,  219. 
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did  not  please :  their  Lordships  received  a  graci-^ 
ous  message  from  the  crown^  recommending  them 
to  discuss  the  Romish  bill  ''•  Not  contented  with 
lending  himself  thus  far  to  the  views  of  a  party^^ 
Henry  then  even  condescended  to  request  of 
Cranmer  that  he  would  absent  himself  from  his 
parliamentary  duty  during  the  coining  division. 
But  the  Primate,  who  had  said  that  the  cause  was 
God's,  not  his  own,  respectfully  declined  to  gra- 
tify his  royal  master  by  his  absence  ^  Henry, 
however,  was  determined  to  preclude  all  &rther 
opposition.  He  came  down  to  the  House  in  per- 
son P ;  and  there,  most  probably,  made  a  speech  \ 
in  favour  of  the  Romish  party.  To  this  unconsti- 
tutional and  indecorous  act  must  the  passing  o£ 
the  bloody  statute  be  attributed.  Even  Cranmer 
appears  to  have  thought  it  unbecoming  of  him  to 
dispute  publicly  with  his  Sovereign.  The  bill, 
accordingly,  rapidly  passed  the  House  ^  being  at 

*  It  seems  the  matter  was  long  contested,  for  it  (the  bill)  was 
not  brought  to  the  House  before  the  7th  of  June."  Burneti 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  399. 

•  Foxe,  1087. 

'  When  the  Devonshire  insurgents  demanded,  in  the  next 
reign,  the  revival  of  this  persecuting  edict,  Cranmer  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  ^'  If  the  King's  Majesty  had  not  come  personally 
into  the  Parliament  House,  those  laws  (the  Six  Articles)  had 
never  passed."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  Appendix,  808. 

^  This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  following  words*  in  the 
anonymous  news  letter  cited  above :  **  Yet  finally  his  Highness 
confounded  them  all  with  God  s  learning."  Indeed  Henry  was 
hot  likely  to  coipe  down  to  the  House,  and  remain  in  silence 
there. 

'  tt  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  second  time 
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last  opposed^  as  it  is  reported,  only  by  Shas^ton, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury '.  The  Commons  were  equa&y 
expeditious  with  it  ^ :  the  royal  assent  was  given 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days "" ;  and  thus  the  peo- 
ple were  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  intolerance 
and  oppression. 

This  in&mous  act  is  headed  by  a  preambldvite- 
daring  the  King's  desire  of  uniformity  in  re]%ious 
opinions  among  his  subjects ;  his  care  in  consult- 
ing the  Parliament  and  Convocation  upon  the 
points  of  doctrine  most  controverted ;  the  long 
debates  which  had  ensued  in  consequence;  his 
own  personal  interference  both  at  the  council 
taUe,  and  in  Parliament ;  and  how  he  had  opened 
at  those  places  ^'  many  things  of  high  learning 
and  great  knowledge.'^  After  this  routine  of  cm- 
tomary  fwmality  and  fiilsome  compliment^  in 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Sovereign's  unconstitu- 
tional assumption  of  parliamentary  duties  is  pretty 
plainly  set  forth,  follow  the  tremendous  provisions 
of  the  act,  arranged  under  the  six  following  heads. 
1.  It  was  resolved  that  the  strength  and  efficacy 
of  Christ's  mighty  word,  spoken  by  the  priest  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  converts  the  whole 
substance  of  the  consecrated  elements  into  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Jesus ;  so  that,  after 

on  the  9th,  and  on  the  10th  it  wufj^assed.  Bunieti  Hist.  Ref, 
L  999. 

*  Anon,  letter^  ut  supra. 

*  It  passed  the  Lower  House  June  14.    Burnet,  Hist*  Re£ 
1.400. 

*  June  2S.    Ibid. 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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the  consecration^  nehber  bread  nor  wine  remaitas^ 
ndr  any  other  substance,  except  the  Saviour's  body 
and  bloody  wfaidi  were  derived  from  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Against  this  sdf-evident  absnrdity,  it  any 
person  i^uld  presume  to  speaks  preiich,  or  writCj. 
after  the  12th  of  July  next  ensuing,  he  wffis  to  be 
adjudged  a  heretic,  to  be  bunht,  even  if  he  should 
effer  to  abjuire  his  opinion,  bssA  to  fbr£sit  all  fa& 
praperty  to  tiie  crown.  2.  It  was  resolved,  that 
eommunion  in  both  'kikidar  is  not,  by  the  Divine 
bw,  of  univetsal  necessity ;  since  it  is  verily  be- 
Keved,  that  in  both  the  biread  and  whie  arpart,  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  as  truly  contained 
as  in  the  elem^its  taken  together.  3.  That  priests 
«re  forbidden  tamarry  by  the  law  of  God.  4.  That 
vows  of  chastity  are  bidding  hy  the  Divine  law* 
0«  That  private  masses  ate  agreeable  to  GodHi 
law,  and  proper  to  be  coutintied)  on  account  of 
l^e  consolations  aod  benefits  which  they  may  he^ 
stow  upon  good  Christians.  ^  That  auvieulir 
confession  is  expedient,  and  necessary  to  be  te^ 
tained  in  the  Chiiirch  of  God.** .  Whoever  should 
preach,  or  obstinately  disjpute,  against  any  one  of 
these' articles  alter  the  t2th  of  July,  was  to  be  ad^^ 
|»dgt^  a  felon>  and  to^  suffer  death  as  such,  with-^ 
•nt  benefit  ef  cl^^.  Any  one  who  should  attack 
these  articles  either  in  writing,  or  by  woid  of 
mouth,  was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  retained  is 
prison  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  forfeit 
his  go^ds  and  chattelsr:  for  the  second  offence  he 
was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  to  suffer 
accordingly.    All  marriages  of  priests,  and  of  wo- 
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men  who  had  vowed  chastity,  were  declared  noli 
iind  void :  if  any  priest  were  living  in  illicit  inter* 
course  with  a  woman,  upon  his  first  conviction  be 
was  to  forfeit  his  preferment,  goods,  and  chattds ; 
upon  the  second,  he  was  to  suflfer  as  a  felon.  To 
the  women  transgressing  in  this  manner  was 
awarded  the  same  measure  of  severity.  Those 
who  contemned,  or  abstained  from  confession,  or 
from  the  Eucharist,  at  the  usual  times,  were  to 
suffer  imprisonment,  with  the  forfeiture  of  their 
goods  and  t^hattek,  for  the  first  offence ;  for  th^ 
second,  they  were  to  undergo  the  penalties  of 
felony.'  To  preye»t  this  frightfal  display  of  ty- 
ranny from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  it  was  pro^ 
vided,  that  commissions  should  be  issued  to  th^ 
several  prelades,  their  diancellors,  cottimissarieis^ 
and  (to  g;aaA:d  against  the  effects  of  episcopal  hu^ 
maaity)  to  such  ^ther  persons  as  the  King  shonld 
uppeint  in  the  d^erent  counties.  The  commis^ 
sioners  thus  appointed,  were  to  hold  their  sessions 
quarterly,  or  oftener,  to  proceed  upon  present- 
iments, with  the  assistance  of  a  j«ry,  and  to  swear, 
"titrat  they  would  execute  their  duties  without  par- 
tiality, favour,  affection,  corruption,  or  malice^. 
In  order  to  render  the  peepte  liifty  aware  of  th* 
blessings  in  reserve  for  a  nation  under  the  yoke 
of  bigoted  and  enraged  Romanists,  ineuilnbents 
were  to  read  this  act  in  their  respective  churches 
once  in  every  quarter  \ 
Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Ronush  paofty 

*  Burnef,  Hist  Ref.  I.  400. 

Bb2 
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upon  the  passing  df  this  iniquitous  act  The  more 
sincere  and  unthinking  higots^  who  had  looked 
wiUi  horror  upon  the  King's  disposition  to  what 
f heir  priests  denominated  heresy,  were  now  satis- 
fied of  his  orthodoxy,  and  hence  something  recon- 
ciled to  the  dissolution  of  monastaies :  while  all 

■s. 

those  worldly-minded  men,  whose  interested  and 
party  feelings  so  much  absorb  their  thoughts,  that 
they  cannot  be  excluded  evon  from  their  religiom 
views,  contemplated  with  great  satis£EUstioQ  the 
tremendous  powers  with  which  their  &ction  was 
now  armed.  They  foresaw,  that  very  few  would 
venture  to  oppose  Romish  party  leaders,  or  to 
controvert  Homish  doctrines,  in  the  face  of  such 
alarming  penalties.  Nor  did  they  doubt,  that  thci 
honesty  or  indiscreticm  of  the  more  detemmoed 
friends  to  the  Reformation,  would  lay  some  d 
them  open  to  the  operation  of  this  justly  termed 
bloody  statute.  But  while  they  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  avenging  themselves  upon  their  more 
resolute  enemies,  and  of  overawing  the  rest,-  it 
was  some  abatanent  of  their  triumph  to  observe^ 
that  priests  living  in  concubinage,  were  to  be  por 
nished  as  well  as  those  who  should  venture  to 
marry.  By  this  clause  the  reigning  Pope  stood 
condemned,  since  his  -Holiness  had  notoriously 
lived  a  fornicator,  and  Europe  had  been  lately 
edified  by  his  successful  negociations  to  marry 
his  grandson,  Octavius  Farn^ese,,  to  the  Emperor> 
natural  daughter.  Nor  was  it  to  be  concealed, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
did  by  no  means  in^ly  their  chastity  also.    It 
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would  have  been  to  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
if  sensible  men,  accustomed  to  this  disgusting 
state  of  things,  had  shewn  an  anxiety  to  excuse 
their  spiritual  guides  from  undertaking  engage- 
ments, which  they  habitually  violated,  so  much  to 
their  own  discredit,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  sound 
religion ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  &ct.  There 
were  few  restorations  of  the  ancient  system,  against 
which  Romanists  were  more  prejudiced,  than 
against  clerical  marriages.  When  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  met  his  old  chaplain,  Lawney,  soon  after 
the  Legislature  had  be^n  cajoled  and  intimidated 
into  passing  the  Six  Articles,  he  immediately  ad- 
verted to  the  triumph  gained  by  his  faction  in 
forcing  dergymen  to  lead  single  lives.  **  O,  my 
Lawney,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  now  do  you  think  that 
priests  may  have  wives  V  **  Indeed/'  replied  the 
&cetious  divine,  ^  I  cannot  tell  your  Grace  whe- 
ther or  not  priests  may  have  wives ;  but  of  this  I 
am  very  well  assured,  that,  in  spite  of  your  act, 
the  wives  will  have  priests.**  Norfolk  could  not 
parry  this  weU-founded  sally  of  humour;  he 
merely  turned  to  those  around  him,  and  said, 
^  Hearken,  masters,  how  this  knave  scometh  our 
act,  and  maketh  it  not  worth  a  fly.  Well,  I  see 
by  thi^,  that  thou  wilt  never  forget  thine  old 
tricks^'• 

'  **  Thk  Lawney  was  a  witty  maiii  and  chaplain  to  the  old 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  had  been  one  of  the  scholars  placed  by 
the  Cardinal  (Wolsey)  in  his  new  college  at  Oxon,  where  he  was 
chaplain  of  the  house,  and  prisoner  there  with  Frith,  another  of 
the  sdidars.    In  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles  he  was  a  minister 
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To  Cranmer  the  new  act  waa  particularly  dis^ 
tressing.  Not  only  did  it  bliglit  biB  hopes  of  fer- 
ther  purging  the  Church  of  England  from  the  wot' 
scriptural  innoyations  of  Popery^  but  also  it  inter- 
rupted his  domestic  happiness.  He  could  no 
longer  with  decency  and  safety  retain  bis  wife, 
even  privately,  as  he  had  done  hitherto.  He 
therefore  bent  before  the  iniquity  of  the  times, 
i^nd  sqnt  her  away  to  her  friends  in  Germany. 
The  King  was  grieved  when  he  understood  the 
concern  and  perplexity  into  which  his  own  uncon- 
stitutional subserviency  to  the  artifices  of  a  fac- 
tion had  thrown  his  valued  friend.  He  ende^ 
voured  to  aseiuage  the  Archbishop's  melaueboly 
by  assurances  of  his  dontinued  favour,  and  by  de> 
siring  the  lords  of  Parliament  to  attend  an  &ater- 
tainment  which  he  commanded  b|m  to  give  at 
Lambeth.  The  peers,  accordingly,  were  invited 
tf}  partake  of  the  Primate's  hospitality ;  and  om 
the  appointed  day  bis  apartments  were  filled  with 
the  noblest  personages  in  England*  The  con* 
strained  formalities  of  the  visit  w^re  cotnmeneeid 
by  a  ifiessage  delivered  to  the  Archbishop  frow 
bis  sovereign  to  the  following  efifeet  x  '^  That  his 
Majesty  bad  desired  the  {ireeiB  to  eherisb  vaA 
comfort  the  Primate  in  his  royal  behalf  after  the 
labours  which  he  had  undergone  in  the  late  do* 
bates,  and  the  disappointment  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  manner  of  their  termination ;  as- 
suring him,  that  although  his  arguments  had 

i»  Kent*  placed  tber^,  I  auppoae,  bj  A»  Ajdibithop.*^    Slrype^ 
Mem*  Criiiun;  4&. 
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faUed  of  eomvincing  the  House^  they  discoveied 
great  wisdom^  penetration^  and  learning*''  To 
this  address  the  Archbishop  replied;  ''  That  he 
hunibly  thanked  the  King's  Highness  for  his  con- 
descension towards  lum,  as  well  as  their  lofd- 
shi^s,  for  taking  the  trouble  to  communicate  a 
message  so  gracious ;  and  that^  he  hoped  to  Go^ 
that  the  arguments  and  authorities  which  lie  had 
brought  forward  in  the  late  debates^  would  even 
yet  acquire  the  influence  justly  due  to  them^  as 
by  that  means  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom^  would  be  materially  pro- 
moted." In  the  course  of  the  entertainment 
which  followed  these  preliminaries,  several  of  the 
distinguished  guests  contrived  to  compliment 
their  host.  One  of  them,  unluckily,  thought  of 
comparing  him  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  ^'  My  Lord 
of  Canterbury/'  observed  the  eulogist,  ^^  is  distin- 
guished by  a  mild  and  amiable  demeanour,  which 
gains  upon  all  who  approach  him ;  i/^hei^eas  thd 
Catdinal  was  an  intractable,  haughty,  churlish 
prelate,  who  treated  with  disrespect  even  persons 
of  the  highest  quality."  The  comparison  was 
then  pursued  by  Cromwell,  who  said  ''  that  Wpl- 
sey  maintained  his  ascendancy  by  an  unlimited 
subservience  to  his  master's  humours,  whereas 
their  m(^t  reverend  host  was  so  happy  as  to  pre* 
serve  the  King's  oonfidenee  and  sdFection,  even 
while  he  strenuously  disputed  against  the  pro- 
priety of  his  measures."  These  smoothly-gliding 
compliments  might,  perhaps,  have  been  re-echoed 
from  other  parts  of  the  room,  had  not  Cromwell's 
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mimtioii  of  Wolsey  caused  Norfolk's  coBtanpt  for 
the  Vicar-general's  unfledged  nobility  to  eaqgiode 
at  once.  f'Ko  man,"  observed  the  Duke,  ''is 
better  able  to  paint  the  Cardinal's  qualities  than 
mj  Lord  Cromwell,  since  his  Lordship  was  once 
a  member  of  that  prelate's  domestic  estabhshr 
ment/'  GaUed  by  this  illiberal  sneer,  the  Vicar- 
general  thus  retorted:  ''True  it  is,  I  did  once 
serve  the  Cardinal ;  but  I  never  blindly  approved 
an  his  conduct^  nor  would  I  have  followed  him  to 
Italy  had  he  been  elected  Pope:  his  Grace  of 
Norfolk,  however,  was  not  so  nice.  He  requested 
of  Wolsey,  in  the  event  of  his  success,  to  appoint 
him.  admiral  of  the  papal  gallies,  and  even  went 
so  .far  as  to  bargain  about  the  number  of  fiorimi 
which  he  expected  to  receive  by  way  of  salary  in 
that  situation."  This,  though  not  more  than 
Norfolk  deserved,  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
He  swpre  that  Cromwell  told  a  lie;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  address  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of 
his,  other  guest9j  to  prevent  these  two  from  pro* 
ceeding  to  violence  or  £Guiher  indecorum.  ^  Never 
were  the  Duke  and  Cromwell  friends  again '. 


*  Foxe,  (1085.)  from  the  relation  o€  Morice,  Cranmer'a 
cretary.  Archbishop  Parker,  for  whose  use  Morioe  prepared  an 
account  of  his  patron,  gives  a  similar  relation.  It  is  to  be  reooI« 
lected,  that  both  the  Ardibbhop  and  the  nartyxologist  wore 
living  at  the  time  when  t|ie  Lambeth  dinner  was  given,  and  that 
they  came  into  public  notice  long  before  all  Cranmer's  goesta 
could  have  been  removed  from  the  stage  of  life ;  for  he  ^ipears 
to  have  invited  the  whole  House  of  Peers.  If,  therefore^  the  se- 
cretary had  misrepresented  this  very  public  incident  in  his  mas- 
ter's life,  he  might  easily-have  been  contradicted.    The  following 
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The  Kin^s  Romisli  advisers  having  prevailed 
upon  him  to  force  the  six  articles  upon  the  Par- 
liament, could  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  people 
had  become  duly  sensible^  that  the  season  for  ex* 
erdising  their  minds  upon  religious  subjectis  was 
over  for  the  present^  at  all  evients.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  such 
breaches  of  the  statute  as  had  been  committed  in 
London.  These  metropolitan  inquisitors  were 
selected  with  eminent  discrimination,  being  ex- 
clusively headlong  and  ignorant  sticklers  for  the 
old  abuses  *.  They  sate  in  Mercers'  Chapel,  and 
their  labours  were  worthy  of  themselves,  and  of 
those  who  called  upon  them  for  their  services. 
By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there  was  not  a  single 
preacher,  or  other  noted  individual  in  London, 
known  to  have  spoken  agtunst  Popes  and  Popery, 
who  was  not  harassed  by  proceedings  under  the 
new  act.  More  than  five  hundred  persons  were 
prMented  and  indicted.  The  King's  Romish 
counsellors  had  not  even  hoped  to  find  agents  so 
superfluously  zealous ;  and  the  discovery  caused 
them  more  embarrassment  than  pleasure.    It  be- 

18  Djr.  Lingard's  account.  When  **  the  serere  and  barbarous 
statute"  of  the  six  articles  was  passed,  Cranmer  ''  in  haste  des- 
patched his  children  with  their  mother  to  her  friends  in  Ger- 
many, and  wrote  to  the  King  an  apology  for  his  presumption  in 
hoeing  opposed  the  opinion  of  Ms  Majesty*  Henry,  appeased  by 
his  submission,  returned  a  gracious  and  consoling  answer  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell  the  Vicar-general.'* 

*  They  were  **  such  as  had  read  no  part  of  Scripture  in  En- 
glish, or  in  anywise  fiiToured  such  a^  had,  or  loved  the  preachers 
ofif'    HaUe. 
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came  evMeiit  that  prisoQ-room  must  SO011  be 
wanting  for  the  safe  custody  of  those  whom  9uch 
9tirriiig  commissioners  would  deem  unworthy  to 
remain  at  large.  Even  to  punish  the  numbers 
already  in  durance  appeared  both  inhuman  and 
hasEardous;  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  sdeeh 
tions.  In  this  dilemma,  Audley,  the  Chancellor^ 
advised  that  all  the  pretended  criminals  should  ba 
pardoned  ^.  Cranmer^  Cromwell^  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk^  concurred  in  this  recommendation; 
which  was  carried  into  effect  ^  Nor  were  any 
more  of  these  iniquitous  oppressions  exercised 
so  long  as  the  Vicar-general  was  allowed  to  live. 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  were,  indeed,  the  only  con- 
siderable sufferers  for  conscience'  «ake  at  this 
time.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  six 
articles  these  two  prelates  resigned  their  sees': 
but  the  loss  of  wealth  and  station  were  not  eon- 
sidered  by  their  enemies  a  sufficient  punishment. 
They  had  spoken  against  the  dootr)nes  now 
guarded  by  such  tremendous  penalties ;  for  this 
liberty  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
Latimer  remained  a  prisoner  until  Henry's  death> 
and  Shaxton  until  he  relapsed  into  the  opinions 
of  bis  youth.       ^ 

'Halle. 

'^  Buroetr  Hist.  Ref.  I.  41^.  . 
.  ^  July  1.  (Stow.)  "  On  tbe  7th  of  July,  the  chapters  of 
these  churches  (Worcester  and  Salisbury)  petitioned  the  King 
for  his  leave  to  fill  those  aees,  they  being  then  vacant  by  the  firee 
vesigoation  of  the  former  Biahopa.  Upon  which  the  cimg4 
dtiite  for  both  was  granted."    Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  411. 
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It  appeavs  from  a  curious  iacident  which  oc* 
earred  about  thia  tinie^  that  some  triumphant  bi- 
gots Would  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  to  sea 
Cranmer  shatiug  the  imprisonment  of  his  friends^ 
On  the  day  following  that  in  which  he  had  enter* 
tained  the  peersj  he  desired  Morice,  his  secretary, 
to  mi&e  a  &ir  copy  of  his  arguments  against  the 
six  articleSjr  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them  ta 
the  King,  When  he  had  completed  his  task^,  Mo- 
rice  went  to  Croydon^  where  the  Archbishop  then 
was,  for  the  purpose  of  ddivering  the  papers  ta 
him.  He  was  desired  to  take  them  back,  and  to 
lodge  them  safely  until  they  should  be  required. 
When  he  returned  to  Lambeth^  he  found  that  the 
idmoner^  who  occupied  the  same  apartment  with 
himselfj  was  from  home,  and  had  taken  the  key  of 
the  door  with  him.  Being  thus  unable  to  gain 
admittaaice  iuto  his  own  room,  the  secretary  de- 
termined to  take  a  boat  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  fa^ 
ther,  who  was  then  in  London.  The  papers/ for 
grea^^r  security,  he  retained  about  his  person. 
When  he  took  the  water,  four  yeomen  of  the 
guf«d  joined  hims  abd  these,  on  approaching  a 
place  cm  the  Southwark  bank,  where  the  King 
was  present  at  a  bear-baiting,  insisted  upon  lying* 
to  for  a  while  so  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  barba- 
rous sport.  Their  desire  had  not  long  been  grati-* 
lied,  before  the  poor  bear  broke  loose^  and  making 
for  the  water,  swam  to'wards  the  secaretary's  boatj 
foUoWed  by  the  dogs.  This  vi^etw  of  the  sport 
was  rather  too  near,  and  therefore  the  yeomen 

attempted  to  jump  into  a  neighbour* 
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ing  barge;  which  two  of  them  sacceeded  m  do* 
ing ;  the  other  two^  who  fell  into  the  river^  were 
soon  picked  up.  Morice  kept  his  seat  in  the 
wherry  until  the  bear^  with  his  canine  persecu- 
tors, actually  entered  and  upset  it.  However,  he 
was  soon  rescued  from  his  {perilous  situation ;  but 
he  had  lost  his  papers,  which  floated  down  the 
stream  for  a  few  yards  when  they  were  picked  up 
by  the  keeper  of  the  bear.  This  man,  being  un* 
able  to  read,  desired  a  priest  to  tell  him  the  pur- 
port of  what  he  had  found.  He  had  scarcely  done 
this  before  the  secretary  came  up  and  claimed  his 
charge.  ^'  What,**  said  the  priest,  **  dare  ye  claim 
such  a  book  as  this?  Whose  servant  are  ye?" 
The  reply  was,  ^'I  am  servant  to  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury,  one  of  the  council."  *'  Yea,  marry/' 
said  <he  bear-keeper,  ^  I  thought  as  much.  Ye 
be  like,  I  trust,  to  be  both  hanged  for  this  book.*^ 
^'Why,  as  for  that,"*  rejoined  Morice,  ''there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  that  my  Lord  will  not  avoudi 
to  the  King's  Majesty.  So  give  it  me,  and  thou 
shalt  have  a  crown  to  drink."  The  man  surlily 
replied,  ''  If  thou  wouldst  give  me  five  hundred 
crowns  thou  shouldst  not  have  it."  This  stub* 
bomness  threw  Morice  into  the  utmost  per* 
plexity.  He  began  to  enquire  whether  theie  were 
no  means  of  moHifying  the  holder  of  his  papers, 
and  weQ  knowing  the  persuasive  powers  of  good 
cheer,  he  requested  a  common  acquaintance,  who 
kept  a  grocer^s  shop  in  Cheapdde,  to  provide  at 
his  expense  a  good  supper,  and  invite  to  it  both 
the  man  of  bears  and  himsel£   The  gUfsts  arrived 
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and  to6k  their  meal ;  to  which  succeeded^  by  Way 
of  dessert,  a  negociation  for  the  surrender  of 
Cranmer's  papers^  upon  the  payment  of  twenty 
shillings.  But  the  bearward's  zeal  for  Popejry  was 
an  on  fire.  He  said,  '^  that  the  book  must  be  de- 
livered to  <me  of  the  council,  who  would>  doubt- 
less, look  upon  it  as  a  matter  not  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  siq>per  or  a  piece  of  money."  In  vain  the 
worthy  grocer  attempted  to  persuade  his  friend, 
that  he  was  determined  up<m  a  course  which 
would  bring  him  neither  '^  penny  nor  pnuse." 
The  finder  of  the  papers  was  immovable ;  and 
tt  last,  desirous  of  escaping  farther  importunity, 
he  abruptly  left  the  house,  '^  more  like  a  bearward 
than  like  an  honest  man  \''  Morice  then  deter- 
mined  upon  relating  the  whole  affisur  to  Crmnwell 
early  on  the  foOowiiig  momii^.  That  officer  was 
on  tike  point  of  setting  off  fior  court,  and  he  said 
at  once  to  the  distressed  secretary,  '^  Come  with 
me,  and  I  will  get  your  book  again.**  As  was  ex* 
pecited,  the  man  was  found  waiting  in  tiie  King's 
outer  ban,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his  prize 
to  one  of  Cranmer's  enemies ;  when  the  Vicar- 
general  thus  disturbed  his  meditations :  ^  Come 
hither,  fieUow ;  what  book  is  that  which  tiiou  hast 
in  thy  hands  I"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
Cromwell  snatched  the  papers  out  of  the  man's 
hands,  and  when  he  was  beginning  to  excuse 
himself,  rebuked  him  in  the  following  homely 
terms.    ^'  Who  made  thee  so  bold  as  to  detain 

*  Foxe;  (1081.)  from  whom  all  the  «bove  particulars  are  taken. 
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any  book  ^  wiitkig  from  a  feoiinitelknr^s  servant^ 
specially  being  bk  secretary  ?  It  is  more  meeter 
for  thee  to  meddle  with  thy  bears  than  "witb  such 
writing :  and  were  it  not  for  thy  mistMss's  sake^; 
I  would  set  thee  fast  by  the  twt,  to  teach  sac%^ 
malapert  knaves  to  meddle  with  counseBoif s  mdEt« 
tens.  Wasr  noft  money  wdH  bestowed  ti^on  sncSi  a 
good  fellow  ai3  this  ts^  that  knoweth  mtft  a  coutH 
sailor's  mtan  from  a  cobkr's  mant"  With  tfaeM 
words  he  left  the  astounded  bearwavd  to  trudge 
homewards,  his  Tanity  mortified,  has  zeei  cooled; 
and  his  pockets  empty. 

The  Romish  party  having  succeeded  in  intiml^ 
dating  thek  adversaries  by  means  of  the  Iirt;e  san« 
guinary  act,  next  endeavoured  to  ^Mcfliate  the 
pubKc  ^veur  towards  the  ritudof  fbeir  Cliput^h. 
Ikitlnng  fins  a  Prc^testamt  wttb  so  mte^  surpriso 
and  contempt  as  the  various  cvossings,  bowitigs> 
sprinklings;  anointings;  and  other  child4i^ Horttia- 
iit^,  which  encumber  the  Roman-  woiishfpi  It 
is  true,  thart  when  the  Reformation  first  shed  fti 
gloiiotts'light  upon  Europe,  men  we^  accustomed 
to  thesis  things ;  but  thek  utility  was  Ha^tuvaHy 
qttestioned  as  soon  to  the  cause  of  Popery  was 
shaken,  and  when  it  was  fowid  that  Scs^^ro 
dtibrds  no  eneouragemfent  to  such  superstittolM 
irifles,  iShey  became  ob;^et«  of  disgust  and  tHU 
ctde.    In  oi^er  to  rescue  their  service  fitoiti  tho 

'  He  was  bearword  to  tbe  Lady  Elizabeth :  that  young  prin- 
cess was  about  six  years  old ;  in  these  days  we  should  think  that 
the  formation  of  her  bear-baiting  establishment  might,  without 
akiy  derogation  to  her  dignity,  have  been  deferred  a  UttJ^  longer. 
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contempt  into  which  it  had  falleti^  the  Komanii^ 
compiled  a  £ook  of  Ceremonies*,  of  which  the 
principal  object  was  to  assigti  mystical  signifiea^ 
tions  to  those  endless  forms  which  distingtiisk 
their  worship.  For  instance^  the  frivolities  ap* 
pended  to  the  administration  of  Baptism^  are  ihoK 
described  and  explained : — The  priest  is  not  only 
to  make  a  cross  upon  the  infant's  forehead^  as  a 
majrk  of  his  dedication  to  a  crucified  Saviour;  he 
is  also  to  make  another  on  his  breast^  to  denote 
that  he  ought  to  believe  with  his  heart ;  he  is  te 
put  ^  halloired  salt  into  his  mouth,  to  signify  the 
^intual  salt  w^ewith  he  s^M  be  seas^Jlami 
powdered ;"  to  make  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  fait 
forehead^  as  an  adjuration  to  the  devil  to  depart ; 
to  wet  with  spittle  his  ^'nose-tiiurles  and  ears/'  t^ 
vUgrnfy  that  God's  grace  opens  the  noses  of  uen 
to  the  sweet  savour  of  Christian  knowledge,  and 
their  ears  to  the  hearing  of  the  IM vine  Wovd ;  tb 
make  a  sign  of  a  cross  in  the  in&nt^  right  hahd^ 
to  an  admonition  valiantly  to  defend  Christ ;  to 
teke  the  child  by  the  right  hand,  fer  the  purpwe 
of  introducing  him  into  the  Church ;  to  anoint 
liim  ''  tipoti  his  breast  before,  and  betw^n  his 
shoulders  behind,"  to  signify  that  his  heart  shocdi 
be  dedicated  to  God^  and  that  he  should  be  strong 
to  beai:  the  Lord's  yoke ;  to  anointtiie  head  w^ 
ohrism,  to  signify  that  he  is  anointed  by  the  uik^ 
tion  of  the  Itoly  Ghost ;  to  pott  a  white  vestm^e 

'  Printed  by  Strype,  Eccl.  Mem.  Appendix,  I.  411.  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  copy  of  this  tract,  ia  the  Cotton  library,  that  Gar- 
diner took  the  trouble  to  revise  it.    Strype,  Mem.  Craom.  106. 
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on  hinit  in  token  of  his  manumission  from  the 
captivity  of  the  devil^  and  of  the  innocence  de- 
rived from  baptism ;  and^  fi«ally ^  the  priest  was  to 
place  a  candle  in  the  child's  right's  hand,. to  sig- 
nify that  he  ought  to  shew  before  men  the  light 
of  a  good  example.  This  mass  of  flimsy  apolo- 
gies for  such  egregious  trifling,  was  intended  fbv 
general  circulation  under  the  sanction  of  the  Qoor 
vocation ;  but  from  some  cause  or  otherj  no^  cer- 
tainly known,  the  design,  did  not  take  effect. 
Cranmer  appears  to  havje  been  ^occupied,  about 
this  time  in  refuting  some  produption  of  the  Ro- 
manise ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  Book  of 
Ceremonies  was  the  object  of  his  amtroversial 
pen  ^  It.is  mortifying  to  think,  that  eyen  serious 
minds  are  liable  to  fits  pf  such  miserable  driyeir 
ling^  that  able  men  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
expose  absurdities,  which  a  sensible  child  would 
be  ashamed  to  practise. 

Not  only  were  the  Romanists  disappointed  in 
tiie  hope  of  carrying  their  book  of  Ceremonies 
through  the  Convocation,  and  of  imbruing  their 
hands  in  Protestant  blood,  by.  means  of  the  reoent 
statute ;  they  were  also  compelled  to  witmess  the 
restoration  of  the  people's  right  to  provide  theot- 
sdves  with  that  Sacred  Volume,  whidi  God  ts^ 
vealed  for  the  instruction  of  mankind*  In  the 
yewon  of  the  Bible,  published  under  the  n«me  of 
Matthewe,  various  corrections  had  been  mad^ 
with  a  view  ta  the  publication  of  an  improved 

^  Strype>  Mem.  Cranm.  107. 
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edition  of  the  work.  Paris  then  afforded  l»etter 
paper,  and  more  expert  printers,  than  could  be 
found  in  England ;  it  was  therefore  determined, 
by  the  aid  of  Boner's  mediation^  to  have  the  work 
printed  in  that  capitaL  There  twenty-five  hun« 
died  copies  were  actually  struck  off  when  the  in* 
quisition,  justly  considering  the  suppression  of 
Christian  knowledge  to  be  strictly  within  its  pro* 
vince,  seized  the  printed  sheets  \  and  ignomini- 
ously  committed  them  to  the  flames.  Some  of 
the  printers  were  cited  before  this  tribunal,  to 
answer  for  the  crime  of  earning  a  subsistence  by 
aiding  mechanicaUy  in  rendering  God's  Word  ac- 
cessible  to  his  rational  creatures.  The  English* 
men  engaged  in  a  work  so  culpable  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  a  Church  pretending  exclusively  to  teach 
the  way  of  salvation,  fled  in  dismay  to  their  own 
country.  There  Cromwell  undertook  to  be  their 
protector,  and  encouraged  them  to  return  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  procmring  the  t3rpes  which  had 
been  used  in  working  off  the  desti^oyed  impres- 
sion \  This  object  was  accomplished;  and  in 
England  the  goodly  folio,  for  such  it  was,  uninter- 
ruptedly made  its  way  through  the  press  \  It  was 
ordinarily  called  the  Great,  or  Cramner's  Bible ; 
the  latter  designation  being  derived  froin  the  pains 
which  the  Primate  had  taken  to  render  this  edi* 
tion  more  correct  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

'  By  an  order  dated  December  17»  1538.  '  Lewis,  121. 

^  Ibid. 

'  It  was  finished  in  April,  1539.     Dr«  Cotton's  List,  6. 
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With  this  kbour,:  so  worthy  of  his  duurdcter  and^ 
sttttion,  he  was  not,  hoiwever^  contented :  he  also 
dtoired  to  procure  from  the  King  a  Ijcence^  per- 
mitting all  his  sabjects  fte^  at  all  times  to  arail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  information,  which 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  men*    The  prospect  of 
this  indulgence  alarmed  the  Romish  party ;  and 
Gardiner  exerted  all  his  influence  to  persuade  his 
Si^ereign  that  it  certainly  must  he  his  duty  to 
^vent  the  people  from  reading  the  Bible  by 
their  own  fire-sides.    But  Henry  doubted  the  jus- 
tice of  such  reasoning ;  and  otne  day^  when  both- 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  in  his  presence  together,  he  de* 
sired  to  hear  the  grounds  of  their  reiipectTve  opi-- 
nions.    Gaidiher  then  descanted  upon  the  dangers 
of  allowing  to  the  people  an  unrestrained  access 
td  Scripture ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
he  had  the  hardihood  to  dedave,  that  what  are 
called  the  apostolical  canons,  were  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  llie 
Apostles ;  an  assertion  which  he  defied  Cranmer 
to  disprove.     The  Archbishop  found  the  task  fiur 
from  difficult ;  and  tiie  King,  stricken  with  the 
contrast  between  the  sophistry  of  the. one  dispit- 
tant,  and  the  plain  sense  of  tiie  other»  at  last 
abruptly  told  Gardiner,  *^  Such  a  novice  as  you  had 
better  not  meddle  with  an  old,experienced captain, 
like  my  Lord  of  Canterbury ""."    Farther  opposi- 
tion to  thePrin»te's  application  was  now  evidently 
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MuKis  prseneniibus.''    P&vker,  500. 


fa^peloift;  mA  fhe: Bible  awB  uppeajred  Utcodue^ 

liy.  jtofytaX  letteiB  paAent,  stating^  that  ^'  tke  King 

heMgr  .'d^irousL  of  etiablijig  his  sjuthjecta  to  mtiw 

the  knawLddgeof  God'a  willj,  wa&  setij^k  that- 

that  ond  coudd  he  aocompltriiedmiiamaiiuietSQ. 

c^otuaUjr  aa  byaUQwii^  the  free  and  libexal  we 

of  this  fiihlfi  in  English ;  but  tibat,  to  avoM.  dissenr 

tioB,  he/vrould  auffier  o«e:  translation  oidy  ix>  g$t 

afasoad^  aoiLthemfece  he  had.  diaiged  like  Vkm* 

gwneral  td  permit  no  impressioa  of  the  BiUq,  ^r 

of  angrpart  of  it,  to  be  dircubted  during  thespaoe 

of  five  ye^rs,  uskss  it  had  been  made,  under  hSa 

express^  autiiority  \"    The  licence.  th«s  .oenced^d 

gave ;  general  satis&ction.    Indrviduala  of  pt^y 

and  smotisaiessy  whose  minda  were  not  uttoorly 

enalaYed  hy  the  long.  opeMition  of  Bomtsh  pn^u- 

dices^  were  highly  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of 

duwiflg  instfuetkm  and  consolation  from  the  sa^ 

eced  source  of  truth :.  while  others  were  led  by 

mere  curiosity  to. examine  the. most  revered  raid 

celebrated,  of  aU  books,  whidi^  jakhough  latterly 

tte  subject  of  many  .earnest  debates,  had  iMtbcien 

freely  conceded  to  the  popular  perusal  until  ailbtir 

so  many  arduous  smuggles.    The  result  was  as 

la^gbt  he  expected :  many  a»eh  persons  ^as  now 

tmra  bom  the  reading  of  Scrijpture  as  an  irksome 

task,  eageiiy  acquired  a  knowledge  of  its  contefita 

whde  reeommended  hy  the  charin  of  novelty* 

For  a  time  the  romances  of  chivalry  w^!e  banished 

i 

m 

"  The  King's  letters  patent  for  printing  the  Bible  in  English. 
Dated  November  13.     Burnet, Httt*  Ref.  Records,  U^72. 
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from  the  tables  of  the  opulent  and  the  idle :  ac- 
cording to  a  manifesto  justifying  the  King's  recent 
ecclttiaBtical  proceedings^  ''  the  old  fabulous  and 
phantastical  books  of  the  Table  Round,  Lancelot 
dtf  Lake,  Huon  de  Bourdeux,  Bevy  of  Hampton, 
Guy  of  Warwick,  &c.  and  such  other  unpure  filth, 
and  vain  fitbulosity,  the  Word  of  God  has  abolish- 
ed utteily  V  Nor  did  any  circumstance  operate 
more  unfikvourably  upon  the  Romish  cause,  tibao 
the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
heea  so  late  and  rductandy  conceded.  Men  are 
seldom  willing  to  admit  their  ignorance,  unless  in 
exeuse  for  some  tramfgression.  When,  accord- 
ingly, they  began  to  peruse  the  Sacred  Volume, 
they  were  struck,  not  with  the  difficulty  of  under- 
sitanding  it,  but  with  that  of  finding  in  it  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Popery.  Nor  did  they 
doubt,  that  to  protect  the  peoj^  from  an  embar- 
rassment of  the  latter  kind,  was  the  true  reason 
why  Romish  priests  have  erer  been  so  anxious  to 
lock  the  Scriptures  up  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

In  order  to  count^»ct  the  intrigues  of  the  Ro- 
mish fifltction  with  greater  eflfect  and  certainty, 
Cromwell  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  the  King  and  some  Protestant 
princess.  It  was  sufficiently  notorious  that  Henry 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  a  good  deal  swayed  by 
his  wires ;  ftnd  the  Reformers  had  found  many 
occasions  to  regret  the  loss  of  such  domestic 
counsellors  as  the  last  two  queens.  This  uxorious 

*  CcAier,  RecQrds,  11.  36. . 
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dkipositioii  of  the  King  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
either  of  foreign  powers,  or  of  Englishmen  at- 
tached to  Romanism.  Accordingly,  all  those  who 
felt  anxious  for  the  ascendancy  of  that  persisaskai, 
were  desirous  of  seeing  a  new  queen  of  their  own 
sentiments.  Both  Francis  and  the  Emperbr  would 
have  b^n  pleased  to  place  one  of  their  own  con- 
nexions upon  the  English  throne.  But  as  Henry 
had  been  habitually  represented  by  Romish  Ingots 
and  partizans  as  a  heretic  and  a  monster^  the 
ladies  proposed  to  him  were  far  from  anxious  Jbo 
attain  the  honour  of  his  hand.  Nor  was  it  ov«r 
easy  to  please  himself.  In  addition  to  the  desire 
of  a  handsome  wife,  entertained  by  most  men,  he 
had  adopted  a  xiotion,  that  his  bride  ought  to  be 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  in  order  to  match 
well  with  his  own  unwieldy  figure  ^  These  im- 
pediments at  length  made  him  despair  of  beii^ 
able  to  form  a  French  or  Austrian  alliance,  and 
the  Viear^g^ieral  proposed  one>  which  appeared 
eligible,  among  the  Gennan  princes.  As  a  mea- 
sure of  policy,  the  proposal  was  evid^itly  deserv- 
ing of  attention,  since  the  King  s  Ptotestiaiit  aUiea 
were  then  highly  disgusted  with  the  act  of  the 
Six  Articles.  Melancthon  wrote  a  long  letter  ci 
argument  and  expostulation  upon  the  subject  of 
that  iniquitous  statute;  and  it  was  utodMiaUe 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  England  and  the  confederates ;  a  state 
of  things  far  from  satisfactory  now  that  the  French 

p  Hume. 
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Imperial  eabm^ts  seemed  to  be  mrHMy 
united.  Under  these  dircuniBtanced  it  was:tdet«- 
mined  to  demand  in  marriage  for  tlie  King  one  of 
ttie  mters  of  the  Dtrke  of  Cleves,  aptince  of  ^reat 
Jttiportance  in  th^  Protestant  cdnfedjeraef;  ivttoee 
territories,  beii^  <iontigtioiis  to  &e  Enpeisor'B 
Flemish  provinces,  xirere  forbntaMy  situated  sb  a 
<^edk  upon  ^at  monarch's  ambition*  TheDuke^ 
eldest  4sister  wsis  married  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
a  potetitate  v^o  held  the  highest  rank  among  tiie 
rd^nfederated  Reformers.  The  two  yotmger^lifdieB 
were  represeMed  as  handsome,^  ismd  Okie  of  diem, 
'^t  all  events,  of  that  portly  sizoy  wteieh  was  |tow 
oonBidered  indispensable  itiiKe  qtretn>of  £nglaiid. 
Hettfy,  however,  not  wiHing  to  tely  upon  -  iiite- 
Tested  reports,  desired  Dr.  Wobt^,-b$s  agent  ^M 
-the  eourt  of  Cleves;Jfco  Ornish  him  with  an  ac- 
;oe«mt  of  the  prince^reodtximefided^^^^  as  a 
^bride.  The  doctor  do^  not  appeftr^to  hav^  J^en- 
itwedrupon^^  peiiBonal  ftetreri^iim,  bot  .he-deta^led 
H^lafdy'saccomplishmeifts  with  ataiimblelbtetley 
^nd' precision,  in  the  Mowing  weiids^:  ^'.3he  oan 
"b^h  w^rit^^niT  tead  in  her  own  4angus^i  ^nd  sew 
viairy  weS;  otily  for  mt)^ic>  it  is  not  the'inanMnr  erf 
"the  country  to  tearn  it'*  There  is  no  donbi  ^alt 
Ite^eHirg  and  writing  were  ^isa}i8ckions  ihrfrom 
'univisfsal' among  the  &iif  WXy  ^en'4n  ln^^iclife, 
^  i^tet^^eriod ;  and  thereib^e  Amie'&  a^bflitted  ifa 
iliose  respeets'^^t<e^a  proof  that  hmr  eSneation 
Auid'myt  been  ireglfeef^d;  but  4t  was  ratbM  m^ 
lucky  that  these  accomplishments  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  Dutch,  a  language  of  which  the  King 
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was  vrboUy  igoorah t    Nor  was  it  aiiy  recpmmeip^ 
'dation  to  the  tojmI  suitor,  that  xoamc^  of  which  he 
was  passionately  fo&d,  l^d  formed  no  part  of  her 
eduGBtion.  .  Howerer,   if  her  p^sonal .  charms 
4ahoiild  mabe  a  siufiioient  oompensatiou  for:  these 
•defictendes,  he  was  oot  disposed  to.  .decline .  the 
connexion  on  ^tbenr  asccoimt.    in  .ocdec  to  sattf^ 
himself  upkxn  this  subject,  he  despatched  to  Cjk^v^ 
the  celelnrated  Holhein,  then  iahss  eonploymoitf 
and  desiud  him  to  trammii  into  :£in^nd  pm^ 
.traits  of  ibe  two  princesses,  Anne  and,  Amdia;!. 
An .  artist  :of  gcnins  seldom  fails  ilo  diicoimr  the 
materials  for.  a  plesteiog  picture  in  any  aolgeet.; 
and  every,  one  empkiyed  in  ipasnlSmg^  the  poxtnuts 
-of  ladies,  is  well  aware  that  Ihe  <can  .never  (give.sa- 
tis&ctiDpiy  unless  he  reander  s  a  UjHe .  more  thJEtn 
justice  to  the  ehacms  of  the  originaL    Hdhein, 
according,  did  nob  shew  hims^deQeient  in  the 
talents  and  policy  requisite  fi>r  ^gaining  applauae 
in  the  exorcise  of  fai»juiniioablei^t    In  thQ  couorse 
of  .a  short  timeitwxi  beantiful  piEturto  found,  the^ 
way  to  England ;  and  Hemy  became,  satisfied 
that  his  widowhodd  would  be  most  agreeably  ter- 
minated by  a  mamage  .¥nth  the  elder  princess. 
His  antioxpatiais'.  of    oonnubial   fdieiiy    ymse 
strengthened  by  a  visit,  which  he  received  early 
in  the  autumn,  from  some  of  ,the  lady'«i  princely 
connexions.  Tkes^  distinguished  foreigners  were 
received  with  great  hospitality,  entertained  by  a 
succession  of  hunting  parties,  and  jovial  ban- 

'  Herbert,  li^I. 
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queto';  and  at  length  dismissed  to  Germany 
under  a  full  conviction  that  the  Lady  Anne  iwas 
likely  to  wed  not  only  a  mighty  monarchy  but  aiso 
a  frank  and  generous  husband.  Even  the  Six 
Articles  were  represented  in  more  finTourable  co* 
lours  than  those  in  which  the  Protestant  ooofede- 
rates  had  hitherto  considered  them.  The  6er<* 
mans  appear  to  have  been  informed,  probably 
with  truth,  that  this  infiimous  act  had  passed 
merely  by  means  of  a  successful  conspiracy  amcmg 
some  of  the  bishops  * ;  they  knew  lliat  it  had  been 
prevented  from  coming  into  operation ;  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  believe,  tiiat  in  a  conference 
betwemi  English  and  German  divines,  which,  it 
was  proposed,  should  be  holden  at  smne  conve- 
nient place  upon  the  c<mtineat,  all  diffinrences  of 
opinion  between  the.  two  parties  might  be  utie- 
Jeu^torily  adjusted.  One  impediihait  in  the  way 
of  Ihe  projected  union,  was  indeed  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  the  negodatimis.  -  The 
princess  had  been  affianced  in  hse  &ther^s  Ufe* 
time  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  son ;  but  she  was 
then  under  age,  as  was  the  intended  bridegroom, 
and  neither  of  them  afterwards,  insisted  upon  rati- 
fying the  contract  ^    This,  theiefisre,  was  eon- 

'  GktdwiD,  Annal.  70. 

'  "  There  followed  a  decree  of  the  ParlklnieDtt  which,  m  we 
hear,  rvas  made  by  the  conspiracy  and  cr<iftiness  of  certain  bishopSf 
in  whose  mind  hitherto  the  veneration,  or  worshipping  of  Roman 
ungodliness,  is  rooted/*^  The  Elector  of  Saxony's  letter  to  the 
King.    Strype,  Bed.  Mem.  Recordsi  1.  438. 

^  Bamet,  Hist.  Ref.I.  419. 
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sutured  no  good  reason  why  Anne  should  not 
fonn  a  new  connexion.  Nor  was  the  Elector  of 
Saxony's  reluctance  to  a  closer  alliance  with  a 
monarch  who  had  lately  given  the  royal  assent  to 
the  Six  Articles,  allowed  to  set  aside  the  proposed 
marriage^^  The  Duke  of  Cleves  was  insensible  to 
objoetkms  tending  to  disappoint  his  sister  of 
hdding  the  highest  rank  among  European  ladies. 
The  preliminaries^  accordingly^  were  concluded  to 
the  satis&ction  of  all  parties  most  nearly  con- 
cerned ;  and  as  the  year  drew  towards  a  close, 
Amie,  splendidly  attended,  left  her  native  country, 
and  soon  reached  the  strip  of  continental  territory 
then  appended  to  the  English  crown. 

She  was  there  received  with  great  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  soon  after  she  landed  at  Deal,  under" 
every  demonstration  of  ricspect.  As  she  pursued 
her  journey  towards  London,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Ely, 
St.  Asaph,  and  St.  David's,  and  the  suffiragan 
bishop  of  Dover  ^  with  a  gaily-apparelled  troop 
of  gentlemen,  met  her  upon  Barham  Downs,  and 
attended  her  to  St  Austin's  without  Canterbury, 
where  she  passed  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  last  of  the  year,  she  proceeded  on 
her  journey ;  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attended 
by  some  other  peers,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  gallant  company  of  esquires  from  the,  east- 

"  Halle.  All  these  prelates  belonged  at  that  time,  ostensibly 
at  least,  to  the  Protestant  party ;  even  Thornden,  the  suffragan 
of  Dover,  who  became  eventually  an  active  Papist,  was  then  inti* 
mately  connected  with  Cranmer. 
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em  ooffnttes  met  her,  and  escorted  her  to  Sitdiig- 
bourne,  at  which  place  she  found  a  hdging  in 
readiness.  On  new*3^ar*s  day  the  exulting' teide 
leached  Rochester,  wbeare  the  Bishop's  palaoe  was 
pre^nared  for  her  reoeptioo.  There  an  uaexpeeled 
visitor  gsw  a  new  turn  to.  her  meditati<HiBL  Tiae 
King,  **  which  sore  desired  to  see  her  Ocace,  ao- 
companied  with  no  more  than  eight  pessons  of 
his  privy  chamber,  and  both  he  and  they  all,  ap- 
pareHed  in  marble  coats  %**  was  ontrodiibsd  into 
her  apartment;  and  the  fond  illusidn,  whbsk,  liy 
the  aid  of  Holbein's  pencil,  and  bis  ownlanoy, 
bad  kept  him  on  the  tip4oe  of  expeetBuAiim,  va- 
nished at  once.  ^  He  was  so  manndlMisly  asto- 
nished, that  he  knew  *not  weH  what  to  dn  or  say : 
he  brought  with  him  divers  things,  whieh  he 
meant  to  present  her  with  his  own  hands,  ^bat  is 
to  say,  a  parti[et,.a  muffler,  a  cup,  and  other 
things ;  but  being  suddenly  quite  discomraged  and 
amazed  with  her  presence,  his  mind  changed,  and 
he  delivered  them  unto'  Sir  Anthony  Broiviie  to 
g^e  them  ttoto  her,  but  with  m  ^maH  ^^kesipef 
kingly  hmdnesB  as  might  be  ^.**  tiowevtey  beftiise 
Anne  received  this  mortification,  the  ceeensonytof 
'tier  introduction  was  over,  and  it  was  not  altoge- 
ther unsatii^ctory.  When  the  King  approached, 
1^  knelt ;  and  h6>  raising  her  with  grtieefisd  eoor- 
tesy,  saluted  her  ch^ek.  Qe  then  bade  heir  ^aUtou 
for  the  present ;  and,  in  a  very  melancholy  mood, 
returned  tp  Greenwich.     To  his  personal  attend- 

»  Halle.  : '  Stow.      ' 
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Mtofae  km^Ry  lamented  his  disappointment,  often 
repeating^  ^  I  l&e  her  not  f  and  ev«n  her  ample 
si)Be  now  added  to  his  disgwt  He  swere  that 
'  they  had  brought  to  him  *^  a  great  Flanders  mare '." 
His  only  consiolation  was  derived  from  eopsider- 
ing,  that  as  his  marriage  had  hot  been  soienmiEed, 
it  might  even  yet  be  broken  off. 

Unfortunately  for  the  gratification  of  Henry's 
wishes;  political  eircumstances  rendered  a  breach 
with  the  German  Protestants  at  that- time  highly 
inexpedient.  -  Not  only  had  the  two  great  conti- 
nental monarchs  laid  their  long^subaiBtihg  jaumo* 
i^ties  to  r^t^  but  also^  what  seemed  extraordinary 
after  so  many  mutual  affronts  and  ill  offices,  there 
wais  even  an  appearance  of  perscmal  friendship  be- 
tween them.  Charles,  embarrassed  by  a  revolt 
wMdh  had  broken  out  at  Ghent,  desired  permis- 
sion to  travel  through  France  towards  the  scene 
of  commotion.  His  request  was  granted  with 
alacrity,  and  the  journey  through  his  generous 
rival's  territories  was  mlide  to  resemble  a  progress 
through  a  grat^efid  and  admiring  nation.  Intfaie 
environs  of  the  capital  the  two  monarchs  met,  and 
then'^fidd-sports  and  tournaments  exhilandjed  their 
mornings,  magnificent  festivities  beguiled  their 
evening  hoursji  untii  the  enmity  of  foimer  years 
appeaired  to  hate  left  not  even  a  trace  heinnd. 
'The-  Duchess  of  Estampes,  whose  fascinations  had 
enslaved  tiie  heart  of  Francis,  was,  indeed,  ob- 
served to  view  the  impet^ial  stranger  with  distrurt 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Eef.l.  419. 
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and  arersion.  The  address  of  Charles  overcame 
tlus  impedim^it.  From  his  finger  he  let  fiill  one 
day,  as  if  by  accident^  a  splendid  diamond  ring. 
The  hostile  Mr  one  raised  it  from  the  floor,  and 
with  just  encomiums  upon  the  si2e  and  briHiatice 
of  the  ge^,  offered  it  to  the  Eniperor.  He,  how- 
ever, courteously  entreated  of  the  Duchess  to  re- 
tain the  magnificent  trifle  as  a  memorial  of  his 
friendship  for  her.  The  judicious  compliment 
took  friU  effect;  and  Charles  withdrew  into  his 
own  dominions  under  a  conviction  that  the  do- 
mestic circle  of  his  ancient  foe  might  be  consi- 
dered for  a  while,  at  all  events,  as  completdy  in 
his  interest  \ 

The  balance  of  power  upon  the  Contment  being 
thus  to  all  appearance  destroyed,  it  was  evid^it 
that  England  ought  not  to  hazard  a  rupture  with 
the  German  confederates.  Henry  became  monm* 
fully  sensible  of  this,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
dismiss  his  unwelcotte  bride,  he  blamed  all  those 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  her  over. 
Cromwell,  in  order  to  divert  censure  from  him- 
self, said,  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  should 
have  detained  Anne  at  Calais,  when  he  saw  that 
her  pretensions  to  beauty  fell  so  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  respecting  it*  But  the 
peer  reasonably  urged  in  his  defence^  that  beiqg 
commissioned  only  to  conduct  the  lady  into  En- 
gland, he  could  not  venture  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  delay  her  journey.    Some  of  the  ipyal 
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attendants  reminded  their  disappointed  master^ 
tliat  marriages  contracted  upon  political  grounds^ 
and  upon  the  reports  of  others^  are  among  the 
disadvantages  of  the  princely  station.  No  topic^ 
however,  allayed  the  soreness  of  Henry's  mortifi- 
cation, and  he  determined  to  agitate  anew  the 
contract,  by  which  Anne  had  been  once  afSanced 
to  ibe  young  Prince  of  Lorrain  ^ 

But  before  this  pretended  difficulty  could  be 
discussed,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct  Anne  to 
the  place  of  her  destination.  In  doing  this,  ap- 
pearances were  still  carefully  observed.  When 
she  arrived  at  Shooter^s  Hill,  an  immense  con« 
course  of  spectators  ^  had  assembled ;  the  King, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  her;  and  his  admiring  subjects  had 
little  reason,  from  what  met  their  eyes,  to  suspect 
their  monarch's  real  sentiments  towards  his  portly 
bride.  When  Anne  again  saw  her  spouse,  she 
alighted  from  the  chariot  ^  in  which  she  had  hi- 
therto travelled,  and  rode  on  horseback  by  his 
Majesty's  side  to  Greenwich  \  Between  the  park 
there,  and  Shooter's  Hill,  the  trees  and  bushes  had 
all  been  cleared  away,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  421. 

*  *'  I  assure  you  it  was  wondrous  to  behold,  the  number  was 
sogveat."..  Halle. 

'  "  Well  carved  and  gilt»  with  the  arms  of  her  country  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold."    Ibid. 

*  **  Oh  what  a  sight  was  this,  to  see  so  goodly  a  prince  and  so 
noble  a  king  to  ride  with  so  fair  a  ladye  of  90  goodly  a  stature^ 
andof  so  womanly  a  countenance."    Ibid. 
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i^B  avenue  for  theptaei^  of  tlie  ^^wgeo^B  6amir 
cade.  When,  however^  Anne  had  readied  the 
palacey  her  gratifications  were  afarapdy  stnp^ded. 
Instead  of  proceeding  tQ  sakamiz^  tiie  mmriage^ 
Henry  demanded  of  the  Cleveae  andmsadon  vhe^ 
tib^er  ikej  had  brought  over  with  themi  any.BafiS'' 
{^toi7. release,  of  their  prinoesa  from  faek*  tegiiige* 
ment  with  the  young  Lorrainer.  To  this  they  an^* 
swered,  that  the  matrioioliial  treaty  leSstred  to 
had  been  foradAlly  aonuUed ;  that  the;  in^trinneBt 
by  which  this  was  done  had  been  r^uhudy  regis*- 
teced  in  the  chancery  at  Clev^>  and  that  a  copy 
of  it  shouUl  be  sent  to  Ei^land,  for  tiie  King^ 
tisfaction,  within  three  motiths.  The  privy 
oil  was  then  assembled^  uid'  some  of  its  memhecs^ 
aware  of  the  King's  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  his 
new  conneacion^  argued^  that  the  contract  widi  ihe 
Prince  of  Lorrain  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  inva-» 
lidate.  the  projected  marriage.  But  Cranmerand 
TunStall  concurred  in  dedlaring^  that  a  mere  pro- 
mise of  marriage  made  by  the  parents  of  two  mi* 
nors  in  their  bdialf,  and  snbseqntotly  revoked^ 
could  not  preclude  the  parties  so  affianced  from 
forming  a  future  engagement.  And  when  the 
King's  delicacy  was  urged^  it  was  said  that  his 
Majesty  might  safely  lay  aside  his  scruples,  if 
Anne  would  make  a  solemn  protest,  thai  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Lorrain  match,  she  had  not 
pledged  herself  beyond  the  point  which  her  bro- 
ther's ambassadors  admitted.  The  required  pro* 
test  was  made  without  hesitation,  and  Henry  then 
sorrowfully  observed  to  Cromwell,  ^'  There  is  no 
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renu^jr  iiow ;  I  mkai  put  my  neck  inta  the  yoke  ^" 
On  the  next  day,  being  the  £pipliaay>  Cramaer 
mamed  the  royal  ooaple  in  the  great  gallery  «t 
Greenwich'^;  but  although  the  King  was  .driten 
into  taking  this  st^,  his  repugnance  {or  the  laide 
oontinufid  unabated>  and  he  probably  did  not 
oease  to  oherish  a  hopc^  that  the  ceremoay  in 
which  he  had  copsented  to  take  a  part;  m^ht 
even  y«t  be  stripped  of  tts  rafidity. 

While  Henry  was  brooding  over  his  manriagci 
in  snUen  discontent,  he  had  the  mortificatiQa  to 
learn  that  this  great  personal  sacrifice  was  not 
e^ven  necessary  upon  the  principle  of  political  ex- 
pedfioicy.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
friieiidship  1)etween  Francis  and  the  Emperor 
proved,  of  very  short  duration/  A£ber  Charles 
had  retired  into  his  own*  dominions,  he  appeared 
to  forget  the  splaulid  festivities  of  Paris,  and  the 
geiercus  openness  of  his  ancient  rivaL  Hia 
habitual  duplicity  and  selfidiness  again  swayed 
his  counsels ;  nor  did  he  appear  intent  upon  any 
thing  so  much  as.  upon  eluding  the  fulfilment  of 
such  expectations  as  he  had  &lt  obliged  to  encou- 
rage when  about  to  enter  France.  Probably^  in^ 
deed,  the  high-minded  attentions  of  Francis  would 
have  failed  in  eliciting  any  concession  from  his 

* 

'  Herbert,  22Z. 

^  On  the  wedding  ring  was  the  following  inscription :  "  God 
send  me  well  to  keepe*"  After  the  ceremony  a  mass  was  cele- 
brated ;  then  wine  and  spices  were  handed  about,  and  a  grand 
emerlaiimient  followed.    Halle. 
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cautious  and  calculating  guest,  had*  not  the  ktter 
been  anxious  to  conciliate  a  neighbour  capable  of 
rendering  effectual  aid  to  the  turbulent  Ghentese. 
But  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  soon  quelled 
the  conunotion  among  these  factious  citizens,  and 
then  the  Imperial  cabinet  immediately  resumed 
its  old  avocation,  that  of  endeavouring  to  consoli*' 
date  the  Austrian  greatness  by  depressing  the 
power  of  France.  Charles  had  given  to  his  royal 
host  r^uaon  for  believing  that  he  would  grant  to 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  investiture  of 
the  Duchy  of  Milan.  This  engagement  he  now 
sought  to  evade,  by  annexing  to  its  performance 
such  stipulations  as  the  French  cabinet  felt  unable 
to  admit;  and  at  length  he  flatly  said,  that  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  surrender  a  terri- 
tory which  formed  the  communication  between 
Spain  and  Germany.  Vexed  as  Francis  was  at 
this  new  proof  of  the  Emperor^s  disingenuousness, 
he  soon  had  also  to  complain  that  his  confidence 
was  abused.  The  wily  Austrian  made  friendly 
overtures  to  Henry,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that,  in  recent  conferences,  his  imagined  friend 
the  French  King  had  disclosed  some  of  his  more 
secret  communications.  The  English  monarch 
was  disgusted  on  hearing  of  his  ally's  indiscretion, 
and  with  his  usual  precipitancy  he  became  willing 
to  league  himself  with  the  Emperor.  Their  so- 
vereign's angry  feelings  were  gladly  encouraged 
by  the  leading  English  Romanists,  who  saw  that, 
if  England  and  Austria  were  firmly  united,  all 
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connexion  with  the  German  Protestants  must  be 
broken  o£^  and  the  reforming  patty  at  home 
would  be  reduced  to  insignificance  ^ 

The  influence  of  this  party  was^  indeed>  consi- 
drably  impaired  by  means  of  the  King's  ill-as-* 
scnrted  marriage.  Cromwell  would  not  allow  him* 
sdf  to  think  that^  in  the  end,  this  connexion  would 
prove  unsatisfactory.  He  rather  hoped  that  time 
would  allay  the  irritation  of  Henry's  mind^  and 
that  the  Queen^s  good-humoured  attentions  would 
succeed  in  gaining  upon  her  consort's  affections.; 
He  therefore,  advised  he»  to  bear  with  patience 
her  unexpected  mortification,  and  to  requite  ne* 
gleet  by  kindness  and  civility.  Anne  readily 
adopted  this  prudent  «id  amiable  lui6  of  conduct; 
Imt  she  thereby  rather  increased  the  aversion  of 
Henry,  who  would  have  been  better  pleased  tc^ 
see  his  slighted  wife  manifesting  such  a  spirit  as 
mdght  afford  some  colourable  pretext  for  her  dis-^ 
missal.  Nor,  as  Cromwell  was  known  to  be. the 
Queen's  adviser,  did  he  escape  a  share  of  his  mas-^' 
ter's  displeasure.  The  Romish  party  eagerly  fo^ 
mented  Henry's  growing  alienation  from  his  mi-* 
nister.  It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  dispense  at 
ence  with  the  services  of  so  valuable  an  officer}' 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  King  was  without  a  feel-^ 
ing  of  respect  for  one  who  had  carried  through  so 
many  measures  of  importance^  Besides,  financial 
difficulties  now  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  a  new 
Pwliament,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years 

^  Herbert,  JS21. 
VOL.  II.  D  d 
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had  sbewA  thisit  CromwcflV  talents  fer  b'tismeM 
weie  of  na  common  order.  As  a  mbdsteiv  indeed, 
the  Vicar-general  still  appeared  to  be  bigfaij  appre- 
ciated hy  his  sorereign.  The  I^^idafcare  met  on 
the  18th  of  April,  and  two  days  after  Groniwell 
was  raised  to  the  earidom  of  Essex.  Hettry 
Bonrehier,  who  had  lately  borne  that  ilA^  had 
been^  killed  by  ai  &11  from  his  horse,  and  his  dig«* 
mty  had  become  extinct  frdm  the  default  of  bran 
male^.  -Great,  however,  was  the  dii^;nst  of  the 
ancient  families  when  they  saw  tins  peerage  re- 
Tired  in  Cromwell's  foveor.  Already  ivsA  he  re- 
eeived  the  Garter,  an  honour  usually  confined  to 
persons  of  the  highest  blood ;  and  he  was  besides 
created  Lord  Great  Chamberlam,  an  office  Icnlg 
hereditary  in  the  £unily  of  the  De  Voes,  Esorls  ot 
€h(ford.  These  distincticms  filled  up  the  measure 
•f  the  minister's  unpopularity  with  all  those  Who# 
tacitly  claimit^  opulence  and  aristoor&ttc  honoum 
as  their  faereditary  right,  seldom  fail  to  hat6  afed 
envy  every  man  who  has  attained  these  advan- 
tages by  tiie  mere  force  of  his  personal  meirii. 
The  Homanists  of  ev^  cIbm  naturally  detested 
one  whose  services  had  been  constantly  direeted 
to  the  humiUiEition  of  their  sect*  Even  tiie  He^ 
fbnneis  were  rathw  dissaitisfied  with  the  mimster^ 
because  he  had  not  prefvented  theSix  Artides  from 
ftceivingthe  legisla^vetenction;  buteitfaerfram 
inaUUty  to  serve  them,  or  from  lukewarmness  in 

■ 

'  ^  '<  The  King  gave  Cromwell  not  only  his  title,  but  all  tliaC  fell 
to  the  crown,  by  his  dying  without  heirs."    Burnet,  Hist  Ref. 

III.  no. 
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their  cause^  h^had  exposed  afi  the  friendly  of  scrip- 
tural Cfaristiax^^:  to  tile  dii^fir  of  a  sat^Qina^ 
pensactttioD* 

It  was  while  thii  fofmidable  mass  of  hosttlitjr 
was  struggling  fior  a  vent^  that  the  envied  states- 
ttiaa  again  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament^r 
The  session  was  opened  by  Audley^  the  Chancel* 
lor^  who  explained  to  the  two  Houses  tiie  reasona 
which  had  induced  bis  Majesty  t«  call  them  toge- 
ther. After  this  address  Cromwell  rose^  and  de- 
ebffed  to  the  Ldrd^^  that  the  i^ing  felt  mndi  coni- 
eerned  to  remark  the  distracted  state  of  his  sub- 
jects upon  religious  matters.  ''  It  had  been  hoped/ 
he  said^ ''  that  the  privUege  now  conceded  to  all 
elassesy  of  consuliing  God's  word  in  their  own 
tongue^  Would  hare  terminated  these  unbecbmhig 
dissensions;  but  so  tkt  was  thia  reasonable  e%» 
pectation  from  being  realised^  that  each  of  ttatf 
contending  parties  appealed  to'  Sorip<^re  aa  tihe 
warrant  for  its  own  intDtoranee.  Thus  oppvobri* 
ous  appellations  had  driven  away  even  the  fl{w 
peairance  ci  Christian  charity^  and  pious  obier  vera 
weire  compelled  to  admit  that  tht  aovereign'a  pa- 
tmnal  care  had  proved  the  means  of  sowmg  4u^ 
eord  among  his  people^  The  opposite  party  waa 
branded  by  one  side  as  popish^  by  the  other  as  he- 
vetieal*  In  these  cratrntioma  tlie  King  was  as- 
serted to  be  absolutely  neuter,  and  to  be  adicit- 
ous  for  the  preponderance  of  no  particular  sect» 
but  only  fbr  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
Fot  the  sake  of  securing  this  important  obiject,  it 
was  moved,  by  Ins  Majesty *s  comuand,  tint  twa 

Dd2 
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litteeB  be  appointed^  one  cluupged  witb  pra^ 
paring  such  a  summary  of  rdigious  knowledge 
as  might  satisfy  all  reasonable  expectotions ;  ih^ 
otiber^  with  examining  the  utility  and  significancy 
of  existing  ceremonies  ^  The  House  was  their 
informed,  that  when  these  divines  should  hav^ 
published  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  Obedience 
to  the  principles  laid  down  would  be  strictly  ex-* 
acted  from  all  men;  and  the  speech  was  con**' 
duded  with  a  glowing  panegyric  upcm  the  SQver 
reign,  whose  qualities  were  deseribed  as  such  th«^ 
it  was  difficult  to  do  them  justice.  The  royal  re* 
commendation  was  immediately  adopted,  imd  th^ 
two  committees,  who  were  nominated  by  his  Ma« 
jesty,  were  ordered  to  devote  the  whole  of  three 
days  in  every  week,  and  the  half  of  the  other 
three,  to  the  p^ormanqe  of  their  respeetiv<^ 
ta8k& 

On  the  22d  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  for  the  suppressicm  of  the  last  ling^ring^ 
remnant  of  English  monachiHil*  The  Hospital^, 
lers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had 
steadily  refused  to  dissolve  their  community ;  but 
it  was  determined,  fairly  enough,  that  their  order, 
should  not  e&cape  the  ruin  which  hftd  overtaken 


•  ^  The.  first  committee  wtm  to  consist  of  tiie  two  A'chbishoppyc 
tlie  Bkbops  of  LondoQi  Durham,  Winchester,  Rodiester,  Hexen 
ford,  Bx\d  St,  David's ;  with  the  Doctors  Thirlehy,  Bohertson, 
Cox,  Pay,  Oglethorpe,  Redmayne,  Edgeworth,  Crayford,  Sy- 
monds,  Robins,  and  Tresham.  The  second  committee  was  to 
eonsist  of  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wdls,  Ely,  Sarum,  Chiches* 
ter,  Woroesteri  and  Lnidai^    3uraet^  HH  Ref.  J.  ^i. 
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BO  many  cognate  establisfamente.  Of  tkese  iiatf* 
military^  half^monkish  devotees,  societies  were 
or^inidly  formed  during  the  fever  of  the  CriaN 
sades ;  when  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem  was  the 
eonsummation  of  a  fimatic's  hopes,  and  when  Ma^^ 
bonietan  intolerance  invested  that  undertaking 
with  formidable  inconveniences*  .  In  order  to 
protect  and  succour  misguided  Christians  in  their 
visits  to  the  scene  of  human  redemption,  ihe 
Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  obtained  papal 
grants  of  incorporation.  The  first^named  order 
isoon  acquired  great  opulence,  and,  as  it  was  said, 
ita  members  were  usually  polluted  by  the  most 
revolting  immoralities ;  causes  which  had  led  to 
its  early  suppression.  The  Hospitallers  too  were 
possessed  of  wealthy  establishments  in  the  regions 
of  western  Europe.  During  moi^  than  two  cen* 
turies  their  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at 
Rhodes,  Yrhere  their  grand  master  exercised  the 
functions  of  sovereignty,  and  where  they  conti* 
nued  to  offer  some  protection  to  those  deluded 
men  who  fSmcied  that  spiritual  benefits  were  likely 
to  flow  from  a  toilsome  peregrination  amidst 
plimdering  and  deriding  infidels.  The  ambitious 
and  enterprising  Solyman  felt  it,  however,  neither 
creditable  nor  politic  to  endure  a  petty  commu- 
mty  of  hostile  warriors  in  the  very  h^irt  of  his 
dominions.  He  invested  Rhodes  with  an  over- 
Ivhelming  force,  and,  aft^r  one  of  the  bravest  re- 
sistances upon  record, .  succeeded  in  subjecting 
the  isle  to  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The  knights  who 
had  escaped  from  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
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tlMtr  fofebt^sKB,  apidiod  to  tht  Emjperoir  for  rciief^ 
and  Charles  ^conferred  upon'them  the  barren  rock 
of  MaiUy  where  €hey  Mrare  now  intrat  upon  re-- 
pairuig  their  shattered  fortunes.  Of  this,  eele* 
farated  order  many  individuals  remained  in  the 
countries  which  gare  thmn  hJrth,  and  enjoyed 
liieir  ample  revenues  amoqg  the  people  from 
whose  industry  they  were  derived.  In  England 
their.  Lord  Prior  sat  in  Parfiamenty  and  waa  tanked 
immediately  afiter  the  ahfai^>  and  befoie  the  lay 
barons.  Sir  William  Weston  was  now  Lord  Ptior» 
and  to  his  authority  wbb  subjected^  as  brothers  of 
Ike  order,  a  body  of  gentlemen  connected  widi  the 
most  respectable  fanniies.  But  no  influence  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  Eng^ddi  hospitaUers  in  a 
eoiporato  capacity.  They  were  said,  truly  ^loughf 
to  be  de^ndent  iq>on  the  Pope  and  the  Enqierbr) 
a  coBsiterstioik  siifficioat  to  justify  their  suppress 
sion.  They  wer6,  however,  treated  with  great  li« 
bwidity.  To  Sir  Wilimm  Weston  was  secured^  by 
act  of  Pairliament,  an  annual  pension  of  one  thou* 
sand  pounds ' ;  to  the  Irish  prior  a  pension  of  five 
hundred  marks;  and  to  the  knights  very  hand* 
somie  provMons. .  Nearly  three  thousand  pounda 


>  The  MS.  historian  of  the  Refonnation  (Bibl.  Harl.)  ssjw, 
<liftt  'f  Sir  WiQiam  Weston  never  reoeired  a  penny  of  his  ^neiott» 
but  ahonlj  after  4iecl  of  ^f  and  iim$/'  The  ^^  aeenw  to 
l>e9  that  Weston  died  before  the  first  instaboent'  of  bis  pension 
became  due.  Fuller  informs  us,  "  that  Weston  died  on  the  day 
following  th^t  which  saw  the  dissolution  of  his  house,  soul-smitten 
with  sorrow,  gold,  though  a  great  cordia1|  not  being  able  to  cure 
a  broken  heart/' 
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of  y^urly  rent  were  tims  apportioned  to  thfise  gm-*' 
tlemen"".  . 

,  Such  keavy  incumliraiices  rendered-  thii^  like 
many  &rmer  surrender  of  conv^itual  estaites^ 
but  little  ayaiiable.fbr  the  present  purposes  of 
the  crown;  and  Cromwell  was  necessitated  t0 
undertake  the  odious  task  of  imposing  burthens 
upon  the  people.  From  the  Convocation  he- oh* 
tallied  a. giant  of  four  shillings  in  the  pounds  to 
be  levied  upon  ecclesiastical  property  iu  tiie 
course  c^  two  years.  From  the  House  of  Gom-r 
mons  he  obtained  a  subsidy  of  a  tenths  and  of  a 
fifite^th*  But  although  he  managed  so  as  ta 
carry  these .  motions^  it  was  not  without  great 
KUfumriag  and  difficulty  ^  The  popular  repre^ 
sentatives  loudly  complained  of  such  demands  at 
a  time,  when  the  nation  was  at  peace.  However^ 
thmr  remonsteances  were  answered  by  pompous 
Statanents  of  the  vast,  sums  recendy  expended 
iqM)n  fortifications  and  harbours^  for  the  security 
a»d  benefit  of  the  people.;  so  that>  after  much 
debate,  tbeTeluctanee  of  the  House  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  court,  and  the  people  learnt  with* 
disgust  and  disniay,  that  their  representatives  had 
invested  the.  ta2:-gatberer  with  an  authority  ta 
knock  at  every  man's  door  upon  his  unwelcome^ 
errand.  ... 

Taxation  is  always  injurious  to  the  popularity 
of  a  minister,  and  it  proved  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  Cromwell's  fall.    The  burst  of  dissatisfac- 

••  •        •     •  a 

!>  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  4^6.  "  Herbtvt,  %^. 
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4i(m  elicited  by  the  recent  ptoceedings  in  P»lia-^ 
ment  was  not  long  unknown  to  the  King,  wUo 
Kadily  aUowed  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  insinuate, 
Hiat  such  a  mass  of  discontent  could  never  prevail 
under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule,  unless  thoe 
was  something  materially  wrong  in  the  conduct 
of  his  most  ccmfidential  servant  ^  Norfolk  at  this 
time  stood  untisually  high  in  his  sovereign's  fa- 
vour. The  weakest  part  of  Henry^s  charactar 
was  his  excessive  susceptibility  to  female  blan*r 
dishments;  a  littleness  of  which  the  Romish  party 
were  how  intent  upon  taking  advantage*  It  had 
been  observed  that  the  King  was  ikr  from  insen* 
isiibie  to  the  charms  of  Catharine,  daughter  to 
Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk*  This  young  lady  did  not  posseiss  the 
qualification  lately  deemed  indispensable  in  one 
who  was  to  share  the  throne ;  for  her  figure  waa 
dindnutive^;  but  the  tall  princess  arrived  from 
Cleves  had  so  completely  fi^ed  to  give  satisfiic- 
tiouy  that,  probably,  his  Majesty  had  become  re- 
conciled to  beauties  upon  a  smaller  scale.  In 
order  to  fkn  the  rising  flame,  Gardiner  invited  the 
King  to  an  entertainment  at  Winchester  House. 
Catharine  Howard  was  among  the  company  as*« 
sembled  upon  this  occasion,  and  she  then  achieved 
the  conquest  of  her  amorous  sovereign's  hearts 

<"  Raping  I.  825* 

^  She  is  styled  parvissima  puella^  in  a  letter  cited  by  BurneliL 
(Hist.  Ref.  III.  216.)  written  by  Richard  Hill|  a  Protestant  En* 
gbshman,  who  fled  at  that  time  to  the  continent. 

4  Ibid.  ?10* 
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la  vain  did  Anne  of  Cleves  ply  her  finglisli  stu-^ 
dies  with  assiduity  and  success :  her  royal  sponte 
no  longer  regretted  his  inability  to  hold  conversie 
with  her.  Kindness  and  forbearance  on  her  pavt 
made  no  impression  on  him :  he  was  conynQ^eed 
that  hss  marriage  with  her  was  invalid.  In  vain 
did  Cromwell  cheerfully  undergo  the  labour  and 
the  odium  of  meeting  the  difficulties  with  whidt 
the  government  had  to  struggle :  the  minister  had 
brought  the  Queen  to  England^  and  had  thereby 
hmt  his  master's  confidence.  His  personal  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  a  party  whisper- 
ing something  about  a  divorce,  and  the  unde  of 
her  whose  charms  were  now  deemed  worthy  of  a 
throne,  had  acquired  a  paramount  influence  in  the 
royal  councils. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Cromwell,  unconscious  of 
what  awaited  him,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  privy 
council.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  also  present, 
and  he  preferred  against  the  unfortunate  minister 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  well-known  hosti- 
lity of  Norfolk,  and  his  near  connexion  with  the 
new  object  of  the  King's  affections,  would  not 
allow  the  accused  to  doubt,  that  his  ruin  was  in- 
evitable. He  sorrowfully  yielded  to  his  fate,  and 
was  conducted  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Abase 
and  unfeeling  rabble^  such  as  forms  the  dr^gs  of 
all  large  communities,  was  found  eager  upon  this, 
as  upon  other  occasions,  to  vent  its  cowardly  inso- 
lence at  the  sight  of  &Uen  greatness.  Acclama- 
tions rent  the  air  as  the  minister,  lately  so  much 
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enviedt  pasaedofiward  to  his  drexrjr  prison ' ;  and 
in  tha  eveniiig  gay  supper-parties  among  some  d 
tiie  mora  violeiit  Romanists  %  atterted  thte  ezultar 
tkm  of  thdr  sect.  At  tins  period  it  Mnoidd  be 
found  embanrasaing  to  those  who  dioidd  he  desir* 
oos  of  removing  an  obnoxious  person  out  of  their 
mjj  that  no  dear  or  sexioiis  charges  could  be  sub^ 
siaaitiated  against  their  intended  victim.  Howf 
ever»  unhappily  for  Cromwell,  he  had  himself  put 
in  piMtice  a  mode  of  obviating  such  a  difficuUy. 
The  fiimily  and  connexions  of  Cardinal  Pole  h^ 
been  condemned,  not  after  an  open  trial,  but  by 
an  act  erf  attainder.    A  similar  course^  was  now^ 

'  Herbert,  2^S. 

*  Halle :  who  says,  besides  thati  many  people  expressed  tbeif 
regret  that  the  mmister  had  not  been  disgraced  seven  years  be-' 
ibre^  The  following  extraet  from  die  MS.  Hist.  Ref.  (Bibl. 
VvA.)  wiji  serve  to  shew  the  invetenite  hostility  of  the  Romisb 
party  towards  the  Vicar'^gcneral :  **  Thomas  Cromwell>  a  base 
born  fellow^  and  an  ngly  mp^  bred  under  the  proud  Cardinali  to 
a  mighty  mischief  both  to  Church  and  eommonwealth.'' 

'  '^  A  most  ini(piitons  measure,  but  of  which  he  had  no  right 
te  eondplaii,  at  be  had  been  the  first  to  employ  it  agaimtothera." 
(Lingard.)  It  alKmld,  however,  be  observed,  diat  the  attai^idcr 
of  Cromwell,  and  that  of  Pole's  associates,  zest  upon  very  di£br- 
eat  grounds.  The  former  rests  upon  acts  of  mere  indiscretion, 
and  of  penality,  then  common,  perhaps  universal,  among  public 
officers :  the  latter,  upon  a  correspondence  with  a  man  who  was 
iiotoiipusly  plotting  abfoad  against  bb  native  sovereign^  It  it 
obvicpifi  that  sveh  a  cerresipondcn^  cannot  be  aafely  tolerated, 
by  any  government;  nor,  if  the  existing  law  be  insufBcient  to 
reach  persons  thus  treasonably  engaged,  is  it  reasonable  to  con- 
demn ministers  who  endeavour  to  preserve  the  public  tranquil- 
lity by.estraordinaryv  and^  under  eonmieii  orcumatanoes,  escoep«^ 

4 
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adi^tad  to  take  mmj  the  life  pi.  the.  diagiaced  mi* 
mtnter.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  on  the  17th  of  June  **,  by  irbkii  ib 
iras  proposed  to  condeom  the  mined  ikvourite  aa 
gtdlty  dT  heresy,  and  treason.  Among  the  Lords, 
tUs  biU  appears  to  hare  encountered  little  or  m 
opposition.  It  was  read  tibe  first  time  on  the  dajL 
in  whidiit  was  presented;  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
months  it  was  read  the  second  and  third  times. 
The  CSonmons  were  not  so  expeditious :  after  a 
delay  of  ten  days^  they  Mnt  back  another  bill  i 
i^ch^  howeyer^  was  found  sufficiently  satisfiu:** 
tory,  as  it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  same 
day.  The  crimes  Objected  to  the  condemned 
were^  that  ^  he^  bdng  raised  by  the  King  from 
obscurity  to  honour,  had  proved  a  most  corrupt 
traitor;  that  he  ha^  of  his  own  authority,  released 
persons  in  custody  for  misprision  of  treason;  Ihafi 
he  had  accepted  bribes ;  had  said,  base-bom  as  he. 


tionaUe  measures  of  severity.  The  revolutionaiy  madness  of 
recent  times  has  been  4»Bsidflt8d  to  jostiff  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act :  anc|  party  spirit  at  the  period  of  the  Befer« 
mation  was  scarcely  less  violent  than  it  has  been  in  our  ovm  d^« 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  Henry*s  government,  in  its  treatment  of 
Pole's  connexions,  did  not  lie  in  usbg  towards  them  a  rigour  be- 
yond the  law,  but  in  visiting,  with  extreme  pemdtses,  strongpre* 
somptioDi  only,  or  offences  which  might  hardly  amauntio  high 
treason.  Cromwell's  case  was  different  from  this :  the  capital 
charge  against  him  was  vague,  aqd  in  faet  baseless  s  while  the 
criaies  of  whipb  be  appears  |o  have  been  really  guilty,  were  such 
as  not  to  affect  life,  unless  wider  aq  eastern  deepotisin* 

"  <<  Grauaer  beii^  absept  tbfUdsyi  as  $^pff69i»  by  tb^  joumsL" 
Buroett  Hist.  Ref.  I.  4^9. 
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was^  that  he  was  sure  of  the  King ;  that  lie  had 
granted  passports  withont  enquiry ;  that  he  had 
dispersed  and  commended  h^etical  books,  encou<« 
raged .  heretical  preachers^  induced  some  of  the 
9herifi&  to  discharge  individuals  suspected  of  Jhe^ 
lesy,  and  discountenanced  infiormations  iigainst 
heretics ;  that  he  had  said,  that  if  the  Kix^  should 
^tter  his  religious  sentiments,  yet  would  not  he  t 
Aat  he  was  willing  to  %ht  for  his  religion ;  and 
that  he  hoped  the  events  of  another  year  or  two 
would  put  it  out  of  his  Majesty's  power  to  rein-» 
state  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  Church ;  that 
having  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  oppression 
and  bribery,  he  had  treated  the  nobility  with 
much  contempt;  and  that;  when  once  reminded 
of  his  origin,  he  had  threatened  to  give  his  lordly 
monitors  such  a  break£GU3t>  unless  they  desisted 
fnaxk  their  reflections,  as  was  never  seen  in  En* 
gland  \'*  The  charges  against  the  Vicar-general^ 
therefore,  amount  to  these:  that  he  was  a  traitor; 
that  he  had  taken  bribes ;  that  he  had  befriended 
the  Reformation,  and  prevented  the  Romanista 
from  establishing  an  inquisition  under  the  act  of 
Six  Articles ;  that  he  had  been  indiscreet  in  talk- 
ing of  the  King ;  and  that,  when  insulted  by  ceir* 
tain  of  the  nobility,  he  had  condescended  to  reta- 
liate7«    The  bulk  of  such  accusations  serve  only 

'  Buraet,  Hist.  Bef.  1. 430. 
i  '  Dr.  Luigard  infonns  U8|  **  among  hu  (Cromwdrs)  papersg 
had  been  found  bis  clandestine  correspond^ice  with  the  Princes 
df-Germany:  the  King  would  listen  to  no  plea  in  favour  of  a  man 
who  hi(d  betrayed  his  confidence  to  strangers."    This  atatementi 
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to  betray  th^  malice  of  those  who  prefer  them :  i^ 
two  instaiices^  however^  Cromwell  appears  to  ha¥Q 
merited  some  degree  of  cenismre,  if  not  of  punisht 
ment.  His  conduct  towards  the  Reformers,  thougl^ 
politic  aad  Christiaa-Uke^  was  probably  not  strict)^ 
hf^ ;  and  his  acceptance  of  bribes^  though  toa 
Usual  at  that  period,  was  a  fault  which,  if  &irly 
substantiated,  ought  not  to  have  been  overlookedr 
His  transgressions  in  these  two  respects,  are  per^ 
haps  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  Legislature  frcMO^ 
the  charge  of  unprincipled  subserviency  to  tli^ 
crown ;  but  they  are  certainly  not  sufficient  ^ 
justify  the  infliction  of  death  and  forfeiture ;  nor 
are  they  such  as  to  dear  the  memory  of  those  who 
contrived  his  ruin»  from  the  imputation  of  malice 
and  cruelty. 

Deserted,  however,  as  w{U9  the  fallen  minister 
by  that  thnmg  of  interested  sycophants,  who  ara 
ever  on  the  watch  to  gain,  by  flattering  the  greats 
those  benefits  which  they  feel  to  be  unattainable 

• 

Iiowtver,  hdlier  insinuates  dian'  estaUishes  the  guilt' of  Ctom- 
well ;  for  even  if  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been  too  free  ki 
his  correspondence  with  the  Oennansi  it  does  not  follow,  and  int 
deed  it  is  not  likely,  that  he  betrayed  to  them  any  secrets  of 
importance,  Hume  says,  '*  the  proofs  of  his  treasonable  prac-t 
tices  are  utterly  improbable,  and  even  absolutely  ridiculous.'* 
Nor  does  this  view  of  the  case  appear  such  as  the  fiu:t8  do  no| 
warrant.  The  same  historian  ascribes  Cromwell's  fall  to  th^ 
Duke  of  Norfolk's-  machinations,  conducted  through  his  niece^ 
Catharine  Howard*  He  saySf  '*  the  Dukei  who  had  longhe&;\ 
engaged  in  «iniity  with  Cromwell,  made  the  same  use  of  her  iut 
sinuations  to  ruin  this  minister,  that  he  had  formerly  done  o( 
Amie  Aikqfn*a  against  Wolsey," 


hy  any  merits  of  Iheit  ovntk,  dedaimed  by  tha 
j^rince^  whose  prodigal  indnlgenoe^  lately  at  iia 
height^  seeAied  now  to  Mock  hia  calamity,  nuiid^ 
ed  by  tbe  display  of  that  degeneracy  in  the  fau^ 
taan  heart  which  coa^eHa  individual  nAtfettuncf 
into  matter  for  general  exultation  i  tbeM  was  yet 
dne  among  his  former  associatee  who  possesaed 
tlie  virtue  and  the  coarage  to  shew  M«^  bb 
fifiend.  On  the  day  following  that  in  which  Crcifn^ 
#dil  hiad  been  arrested^  Cranmer  endeavoured^  by 
letter/ to  revive  in  the  King's  mtad  «  reeoltectioti 
of  his  late  fhvonrite's  able  and  ;iealotta  serrioea^ 
He  wrote'  in  the  foUowiag  wi>r^:  "^  Althdttgb  i 
heard  yesterday  in  your  Grace's  councU^  that  llM 
Earl  of  Essex  is  a  traitor,  yet  who  cannot  be  wt* 
rowfol  and  amazed  that  he  should  bo  a  ^aito# 
against  your  Majesty  ?  He  that  was  so  advanced 
by  your  Majesty ;  he  whose  sur^y  was  duly  by 
your  Majei^ty ;  he  who  loved  your  Majesty,  aa  i 
tfways  thought,  no  less  than  (W;  hewta<^atiidted 


*  ^  A  letter  penaed  witli  hit  littdl  tmaiky  nA 
(liBgard*)  The  latter  quality  cercanhf  beeMiie  the  AveUishop'* 
stfttioa ;  ae  for  the  fenner,  it  wooU  havaraitber  becsdiecoeend 
if  no  letter  at  ail  had  beea  written^  or  if  o.iie  bad  been  written 
treating  the  guik  ef  tbe  accmed  ae  hfgUy  probable,  or  if  hia  aer- 
Tices  )iad  beeb  oad^aloedy  and  hia  eaoee  immediatdy  deaeited^ 
Craimer^s  eenducf,  howeveri  was  dM  re^iae  af  aU  this  ^  aodak* 
though,  aecordhig  to  Dr.  Lingaf^^  the  Atohbuiiep  at  tengtlr 
<*  deemed  it  ptiident  to  go  with  the  tOreMi,  and  cm  the  aeoond 
and  thnd  readingi  gave  his  vet6  ia  fiiToar  of  the  ailaiodar^  aaa 
has  eottduct  be  fhirly  imputed  to  any  oiiier  eauae  Uum  an  hooeat 
eonncdbn,  that  Crcimw^li  even  If  baldly  asedr  bad  eertafaily 
ceeded  his  powers,  and  perhaps  acted  eorrapUy  in  eettani 
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alwayt  to  set  forward  wba&oevBr  was  your  Ma>- 
jmtj's  wfll  and  plnsure ;  he  that  cared  Ibr  na 
nan's  dkpleasure  to  serve  joor  Ma^estjr;  he  that 
was  sach  a  servant^  in  my  judgmmt,  in  witdbmy 
diligence^  futfafohiess^  and  experiiNiee,as  no  ^ine0 
in  this  reahn  ever  had ;  he  that  was  so  vigilant  td 
preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons^  that  few 
could  be  so  secretly  conceived,  but  that  he  de- 
tected the  same  in  the  be^nning.  If  the  noble 
princes  of  memory,  l^ing  John,  Henry  It.  and 
Richard  IL  had  possessed  sitch  a  connsellbr,  I 
suppose  that  they  should  never  have  been  so  trai*' 
torously  abandoned  and  overthrown,  as  those 
good  princes  were.  This  able  and  zealous  s^k 
vant  of  your  Majesty  I  loved  as  my  friend,  for 
such  I  took  him  to  be;  but  I  chiefiy  loved  him  tw 
&e  love  which,  I  thought,  I  saw  him  ever  bear 
towards  your  Grace,  singulariy  above  all  others^ 
But  now,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
loved  him,  or  trusted  him;  and  lam  vety  glad 
that  his  treason  is  discovered  in  thne:  btft  yet 
again,  I  am  very  sorrowful ;  for  who  slionld  f^mr 
Grace  tmst  h^eafter>  if  you  might  not  trust  him? 
Alas  1  I  bewail  and  lament  your  Graces  cbMice 
herein;  I  wot  not  whom  your  Grace  may  trust. 
But  I  pray  God  continually,  night  and  day^  to 
send  such  a  counsellor  ki  his  place,  whom  your 
Grace  may  farust,  and  who>  for  all  hS»  qualitiei»,  can 
and  win  serve  your  Gva6e  like  to  Urn,  and  that 
will  have  so  much  solicitude  and  care  to  preserve 
your  Grace  from  all  dangers  as  I  ever  thought  he 
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had  \"  If  the  King  had  been  accessible  at  timit 
time  ixi  sentiments  of  reascm^  equity^  or  mwcy, 
this  letter  woiild  hare  made  him  hesitate  faefoie 
be  finally  determined  upcm  the  destruction  of  hi9 
able,  assiduous,  and  devoted  minister.  But  Henry 
was  now  bent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  own. 
Imt  and  caprice ;  he  was  entangled  in  the  toils  of 
a  keen-sighted  ai|d  implacable  faction ;  probably' 
bis  vanity  was  piqued  by  a  discovery  of  the  liberr 
ties  which  Cromwdl  had  taken  with  his  name;  h^ 
CK>uld  scarcely  hope  to  gratify  either  his  own  in-*. 
^diB^tions,  or  those  of  his  new  favourites,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  his  prisoner ;  a&d  therefore  to  that 
iiyu^tice  hi9  views  were  immovaUy  directed. 
•  As,  however,  Henry's  impatience  under  his  ma^ 
trimonial  connexion,  was  the  pivot  upon  whicb 
bis  resolutions  turned,  the  party  which  bad  gained 
bis  c<mfidence  wer6  fully  sensible,  that  despatdi, 
in  the  gratification  of  his  wishes  ^Sbrded  them 
the  only  reasonable  hope  of  retaining  their  asceur 
dancy.  They  accordingly  hastened  to  release  him; 
from  the  consort  who  had  proved  so  distaste^  to; 
bim.  But  us  no  very  reasonable  grounds  could 
be  alleged  for  a  proceeding  which  bore  upon  the. 
face  of  it  unequivocal  marks  of  inconstancy  and 
injustice,  it  was  desirable  to  effect,  if  possible,  the 
meditated  arrangements  without  encountering 
any  opposition  from  those .  most  interested  in 
them*    For  this  purpose  Jcim  Clasks  Bishop  o£ 

!  Herbert^  «J^3, 
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Batiii  and  Wells,  was  despatchjed,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor,  and  th6 
Duke  of  Cleves.  Charles  was  then  at  Bruges, 
where  he  received  with  sincere  satis&ction  th« 
intell^fence  of  Henry's  ihttotion  to  take  a  step 
likely  to  emhroil  him  with  the  German  princes:: 
The  court  of  Cleves  was  not  likely  to  find  Bishop 
Chu*k's  message  quite  so  pleasant^  and  therefore 
his  instructions  embraced  many  particulars.  He 
was  to  inform  the  Duke>  that  his  Majesty  had 
never  consented  heartily  to  his  marriage  with  the 
Iiady  Anne,  since  he  had  heard  of  her  pre-contract 
with  the  Prince  of  Lorrain ;  that,  in  consequence, 
he  had  never  consummated  the  marriage,  and 
never  would  ;  that  he  entertained,  besides^  other 
objections  to  the  lady^  of  a  secret  nature,'  some  of 
which  affected  her  honour,  and  which  he  would 
have  forborne  to  mention^  had  not  the  urgency  of 
the  case  extorted  plainness  from  him;  that,  not- 
withstanding, he  would  engage  to  restore  her 
jewels,  to  send  her  back  to  her  own  country  with 
a  handsome  provision,  and  to  continue  his  friend- 
ship to  her  family.  If  these  representations  should 
be  found  to  fail  in  obtaining  the  Duke's  consent 
to  his  sister's  dishonour,  the  ambassador  was  in- 
structed to  urge,  that  opposition  would  be  vain, 
as  the  whole  matter  had  been  maturely  coiisider- 
ed«  and  neither  the  King  nor  the  people  of  En- 
gland would  rest  satisfied  until  justice  should  be 
done.  However,  before  the  Bishop  reached  Cleves, 
he  received  new  instructions  ^  by  which  he  was  , 

^  Dated  July  S.    Herberti  2ftS. 
VOL.  11.  EC 
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jdirected  to  insist  only  upon  the  Lbirain  pre^son^ 

tract ;  it  having  been  determined  to  convince  the 

Duke  by  acts,  instead  of  attempting  to  do  obo  by 

words.    A  farce  was  accordingly  got  up  in  Parlia- 

menty  which  Completely  answered  the  end  pro** 

posed.    A  member  of  the  Upper  House  rose  to 

express  hiis  regret  at  seeing  his  Majesty  shackled 

by  a  connexion  with  a  princess,  who  had  been 

affianced  to  another;  and,  after  pathetically  la* 

metiting  the  dishonour  thus  brought  both  upon 

the  sovereign  and  the  country,  he  moved  that  bis 

Majesty  be  petitioned  to  refer  his  painful  case  to 

the  ecclesiastical  authorities    Their  Lordships 

readily  concurred  in  the  noble  movers  views;  the 

Conunons  proved  equally  alive  to  the  King^&  and 

the  nation's  dishonour;  an  address  from  both 

Houses  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  in 

which  his  Highness  was  ^prized  of  his  peofde's 

kind  telicitude^  was  requested  to  abstain  for  the 

presGit  from  the  Queen's  society,  and  ta  make 

ammgements  for  the  examination  of  his  recent 

marriage.    Noilhing  ctould  l^  more  gradously  t&^ 

Dcived  than  this  loyal  axid  dutiftil  ^dress*    The 

petitions  preferred  were  granted  without  the  least 

hesitation,  and  the  members  were  dismissed  fixHtt 

the  royal  presence  with  an  assurance,  that,  on  the 

ibliowing  Thursday,  a  communication  should  be 

made  to  Parliament  according  to  their  wishes  \ 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
acquaint  Anne  with  the  situation  in  which  she 

•  •  •  * 

*  Herbert,  £««.  . 
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was  now  placed*    The  neglect  which  she  had 
constantly  experienced  from  the  King^  had  proba-^ 
bly  at  last  rather  affected  her  spirits^  as  it  wa^ 
recommended  that  she  should  change  the  air^  and 
Richmond  was  the  royal  residence  to  which  she 
was  removed.    At  this  place  the  Duke  of  ^ffolk; 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wrio- 
thesley,  were  commanded  to  wait  upon  her,  and 
endeayoUr  to  obtain  her  acquiescence  in  the  ar^ 
rangements  by  which  it  was  intended  to  dispose 
of  her  case^   However  mortified  Anne  might  have 
btien  by  her  husband's  neglect,  she  seems  neyet 
to  have  suspected  that  her  queenship  was  in  jeo^ 
pardy;  and,  accordingly,  when  she  learnt  this 
humiliating  fact,  her  apathy  or  equanimity  fior^ 
90ok  her,  and  she  fainted.    After  her  recovery 
arguments  were  employed  to  shew  the  inutility  of 
residtaiM^e  to  hw  fiate,  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
with  admirable  resignation  to  the  new  disappoint^ 
ment  which  had  overtaken  her.    It  was  proposed 
to  her,  that  the  consideration  of  her  marriage 
shoidd  be  referred  to  the  ecclesiastical  authoiri*- 
ties ;  and  that,  while  thie  suit  was  pending,  waiv- 
ing the  style  and  title  of  Queen,  she  should  be 
considered  as  the  king's  adopted  sister,  and  be 
supplied   with  a  liberal  allowance.     To  these 
strange  proposals  she  yielded  an  easy  assent ;  but 
when  they  were  followed  by  a  request  that  she 
should  write  to  her  brother  assurances  that  she 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  her  affairs, 
she  found  some  difficulty  in  carrying  her  oomphii- 
sance  to  such  a  height.    At  length,  however.  Her 

£  e  2 
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Repugnance  was  ovdreome^  and  this  perfect  model 
of  phlegmatic  endurance  despatched  a  letter  to 
her  hrother,  in  which  he  was  informed^  that  her 
marriage  had  never  heen  consummated,  but  that 
her  treatment  was  equitable  and  satisfactory.  No 
time  was  lost  in  acting  upon  her  compliance. 
The  establishment  assigned  to  her  as  queen,  was 
immediately  dismissed,  and  her  household  was  re- 
modelled upon  a  scale  suited  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  **. 

The  King's  marriage  was  then  submitted  to  the 
Convocation  %  Gardiner  expatiated,  in  an  elo- 
quent harangue,  upon  the  causes  assigned  by  his 
M^esty  for  desiring  the  interference  of  his  clergy ; 
and,  in  ^consequence,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Winchester,  and  Worcester,  with  seven 
individuals  of  inferior  rank,  was  appointed  to  re* 
<;eive  and  report  upon  the  evidence  to  be  ad- 
duced'. This  appears  to  have  consisted  in,  a 
written  declaration  from  the  King  himself,  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Cromwell,  from  the 
Tower  ^  and  sundry  depositions  of  privy  counsel- 
lors, physicians,  and  ladies,  who  had  conversed 
with  the  Queen.  After  weighing  the  information 
derived  from  these  various  sources,  the  committee 

.    ^  Herbert,  224. 

*  By  a  royal  letter  missive,  read  July  5.   Strype,  EcdI.  Mem. 
r.  55^. 

'  Ibid. 
*  ir  See  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Records,  I.  2S7.   • 

^  Ibid.  2S1. 
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decided,  that  the  Lorram  pre-contract  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained;  that  his  Majesty 
had  not  given  an  inward,  pure,  perfect,  and  entire 
consent  to  the  marriage ;  that  he  had  never  con- 
summated it,  and  never  could,  by  reason  of  a  just 
impediment';  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  be- 
nefit, if  he  were  allowed  to  marry  again ;  and  that 
there  were  other  causes  and  considerations,  not 
necessary  to  be  recited  ^  why  the  existing  mar- 
riage should  be  dissolved.  These  grounds,  which 
in  fact  resolve  themselves  into  the  King's  repug- 
nance for  his  spouse,  and  the  consequent  hope- 
lessness of  an  augmentation  to  the  royal  family, 
were  deemed  by  the  Convocation  sufficient  to  in- 

'  Probably  his  aversion  arising  from  the  absurd  and  ungene- 
rous suspicions  which  he  had  chosen  to  entertain  of  Anne's  pre- 
vious chastity. 

^  Stow  informs  us,  that  the  King  accused  Anne  of  **  sundry 
secret  ill  qualities ;"  that  he  consulted  his  physicians,  and  took 
medicine,  and  yet  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  although  later  writers  have  considered  the  treat- 
ment of  this  case  as  a  condemnation  of  what  was  said  in  the  case 
of  Prince  Arthur,  the  canonists  of  the  day  took  a  different  view 
of  the  two.  In  the  latter  it  was  indeed  said,  that  a  marriage  so- 
lemnized, though  not  consummated,  was  valid.  In  the  former 
it  was  evidently  pleaded,  that  consummation  was  physically  im- 
possible :  the  grounds  of  such  impossibility  were  probably  such 
as  would  not  have  been  admitted  in  the  case  of  any  private  indi* 
vidual ;  but  in  that  of  a  sovereign,  who  had  no  child  except  an 
infant  boy,  and  two  daughters  of  doubtful  legitimacy^  it  might 
be  deemed  advisable  to  grant  an  indulgence  which  would  be  evi- 
dently unwarrantable  under  any  other  circumstances.  These 
observations  may  perhaps  furnish  a  dua  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Convocation  acted  ;  they  will  not,  however,  go  to  the 
length  of  completely  justifying  that  body. 
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Vi^i4aid  the  marriage  under  consideration;  and 
upon  them  it  was  pronounced  null  and  void  by 
the  unaiumou£  vote  of  the  assembled  divines* 
Thi$  sentence  was  immediately  confirmed  by  act 
1^  Parliament^  a  decision  which  the  Legislature 
effectually  guarded  frmn  controversy,  by  voting 
afterwards^  that  whosoever  should  affirm  or  beUeve 
the  Convocation  to  have  acted  erroneously  in  this 
pairticular,  was  to  incur  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  ^ 

The  particulars  of  these  transactions  were  trims^ 
mitted  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  whose  feelings  were 
80  strongly  excited  by  the  relation^  that  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears.  It  was^  however^  some 
alleviation  of  his  griefs  to  learn  from  his  sister's 
letter,  that  her  marriage  had  never  been  consum- 
mated, that  she  was  subjected  to  no  ill  usage,  aD4 
that^  liberal  provisipn  was  made  for  her  support. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
averting  the  unexpected  mortification,  since  Anne's 
marriage  had  been  solemnly  annulled,  the  Duke 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  provoke  Henry*a 
enmity  by  any  remonstrances.  Still  he  refused 
to  admit  the  justice  of  what  was  done;  and  Bishop 
Clark  at  length  returned  home  with  a  report,  that 
the  Duke  was  only  so  far  satisfied  with  his  sister's 
treatment,  as  to  allow  that  she  might  have  far^^^ 
worse  *°.  Anne  herself  shewed,  that  she  was  not 
insensible  of  the  indignity  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected,  by  declining  to  return  into  her  own 

»  Herbert,  ft24t.  "  Ibid. 
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country^  She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
England^  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  rank  and  reve- 
nues assigned  to  her  \ 

Notwithstanding  that  a  pre-contract  had  been 
80  lately  assigned  as  an  objection  to  the  validity 
of  Anne's  marriage^  an  act  was  passed  by  the  pre- 
sent Parliament^  which  obliquely  censured  such  a 
ground  of  nullity.  This  statute  recites^  that  pre- 
contracts^ though  admitted  in  the  time  of  Popery^ 
as  sufficient  to  ground  proceedings  for  the  nullity 
of  a  marriage^  should  not  henceforth  be  pleaded 
with  any  such  view^  after  consummation.  What 
was  the  precise  object  of  such  a  clause^  it  is  diffi.- 
cult  to  conjecture  rationally^  unless  the  King  then 
entertained  a  notion  of  legitimating  the  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth, whose  unhappy  mother  had  been  dis- 
turbed towards  the  close  of  her  chequered. life  by 
the  agitation  of  an  engagement  which  she  had  for*- 
merly  made  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland* 

"  ^The  King  "  restored  her  all  her  jewels,  assigned  her  prece- 
dencie  above  all  English,  save  his  own,  Uiat  should  be,  queen  and 
children,  graced  her  with  a  new-devised  style  of  his  adopted 
sitieTi  (by  which  from  henceforward  he  saluted  her  in  his  letters, 
and  &he  in  answer  subscribed  herself,)  allotted  her  Richmond 
house  for  her  retirement. — She  returned  no  more  into  her  own 
countrey;  but  living,  and  dying  anno  1557,  in  England,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  church  at  the  head  of  King  Sebert,  in  a 
tomb  not  yet  finished ;  none  other  of  King  Henry's  wives  having 
any,  and  she  but  half  a  monument,"  (Fulleri  ^30.)  The  in* 
come  settled  upon  her  was  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  (Col- 
lier, II.  178.)  Anne  was  therefore,  considering  the  times,  mag- 
nificently provided  for,  a  circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  tended 
to  reconcile  both  herself  and  her  family  to  the  bitter  pill  which 
she  was  compelled  to  swallow. 
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Of  another  clause  in  the  statute,  the  intention  is 
sufficiently  intelligible.  It  was  enacted,  that  no 
degree  of  kindred  not  mentioned  in  God's  law, 
should  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  the  annulling  of 
a  marriage.  This  clause  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  of  a  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Catharine  Howard ;  who,  being  cousin-german  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  might  not  be  taken  by  Henry  as  a 
wife,  according  to  the  papal  canons,  although  she 
might  without  infringing  the  law  of  God  ^ 

This  Parliament  also  found  itself  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  the  obviating  of  a  difficulty,  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 
Those  who  had  become  possessed  of  tythe-estates^ 
formerly  conventual  property,  met  with  conside- 
rable obstructions  in  the  collection  of  their  dues; 
for  as  people  are  commonly  ingenious  in  devising 
reasons  why  they  should  resist  demands  upon 
them,  it  was  now  confidently  maintained,  that 
tythes,  having  been  appropriated  to  the  Church, 
could  not  be  legally  claimed  by  a  layman.  To 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  lay 
tythe-holders  from  the  maintenance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, it  was  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  incompetent  It  was  therefore  enacted  at 
this  time,  that  *'  every  person  shall  set  out  and 
pay  his  tythes  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pa- 
rish where  they  are^due ;  that  offenders  against 
this  provision  shall  be  convented  before  the  ordi- 
nary, and  the  cause  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical 

">  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  43r. 
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courts ;  that  in  case  either  of  the  parties  shall  Ap- 
peal from  the  judgment  of  the  spiritual  courts  the 
appellant  shall  pay  costs  to  the  other  party ;  aod 
that  those  persons  who  shall  refuse  tp  pay  th^ir 
tythes  according  to  the  award  ahove  mentioned, 
shall  be  bound  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  tp 
obey  the  ordinary's  sentence  p."  This  act,  al- 
though not  intended  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
the  clergy^  has  proved  advantageous  to  all  the 
possessors  of  tythe-estates.  It  has  added  the  au« 
thority  of  a  statute  to  the  venerable  provisions  of 
the  common  law ;  it  has  recognized  the.  tythe  a^ 
a  distinct  species  of  property  not  bought  or  inhe- 
rited together  with  the  lands  from  which  it  arises ; 
and  it. has  afforded  to  the  holders  of  such  property 
additional .  faculties  for  the  recovery  of  its  pro- 
ceeds. 

Cromwell's  disgrace  encouraged  tHe  Romish 
clergy  to  hope  that  they  might  obtain  some  relief 
from  the  severity  with  which  the  incontinence  of 
priests  was  liable  to  be  visited  under  the. act  of 
six  articles.  It  never  could  be  *the  intention  of 
men  zealous  for  a  religion,  of  which  the  reigning 
Pope  was  generally  considered  the  visible  head, 
to  insert  concubinage  in  a  catalogue  of  capital  fe- 
lonies. But  the  Vicar-general,  it  is  believed  \ 
certainly  some  one  of  his  friends,  had  suggested 
that  those  who  thought  marriage,  which  Scripture 


»»  Coffier,!!.  179. 

1  Foxe.    Burnet  plainly  says  of  this  clause,  it  "  was  put  in  by 
Cromwell." 
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lilM  dedared  '^  honourable  among  aU  men  %*'  to 
worthy  of  the  gallows  if  contracted  by  a  priest, 
4M>uld  {lot  surely  object  to  yisit  with  the  same  se^ 
verity  that  class  of  grievous  sinners  whom  the 
Apostle  assures  us,  ^'  God  will  judge*.''  The  ar^ 
gument  was  irresistible,  and  the  sticklers  for  pre- 
tended sacerdotal  purity  were  shamed  into  aequi* 
escence.  Now,  however,  the  Romish  bigots  had 
good  hopes  of  rendering  their  act  a  truly  effective 
instrument  of  conversion,  and  therefore  those 
whose  services  were  likely  to  be  put  into  requisi*- 
tion  by  the  change  of  counsels,  thought  them- 
sdves  entitled  to  some  indulgence.  A  petition, 
accordingly,  was  presented  to  the  legislature  \ 
complaining  of  the  hardships  under  which  mar- 
ried and  profligate  clergymen  laboured.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  although  a  man  who  should  deny  a 
petty  piece  of  bakers'  work  to  be  the  Ddty  him- 
self, was  still  liable  to  be  burnt ;  one  who,  know-- 
ing  the  facts,  should  assert  the  sacramental  cup  to 
be  every  communicant's  right ;  vows  of  chastity 
to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  gazing  at 
a  priest  while  he  receives  the  Eucharist,  or  hiring 
him  to  receive  it,  to  be  mere  folly  and  delusion ; 
and  a  particular  enumeration  of  his  sins  to  a  fel« 
low-sinner,  to  be  no  Christian's  bounden  duty: 
while  the  assertion  of  these  things  still  rendwed  a 
man  liable  to  be  hanged,  the  Parliament  enacted/ 

'  Heb.  xiii.  4. 
•  Ibid. 

'  Herbert,  224»     The  bill  to  grant  this  rehef  ivas  brought  in 
on  the  16th  of  July.    Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  436. 
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that  a  minifiter  of  fettgion  oommitting  adultety, 
or  living  with  a  etrumpet,  was  only  to  'be  piy- 
Wished  with  the  loss  of  his  goods  and  the  seques- 
tration of  his  benefice.  To  be  sure^  with  adrni* 
Table  impartiality,  clerical  marriages  were  now 
fiubjected  to  no  severer  penalties. 

Before  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close,  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  called  *"  to  the  discus*- 
sions  respecting  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  still  pending  among  those  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  investigate  these  subjects^ 
The  bill  framed  to  meet  thie  case  passed  rapidly 
through  both  Houses,  and  probably  encountered 
no  opposition.  It  provided,  that  '^  whatsooveif 
should  be  determined  by  the  bishops  and  divines 
now  commissioned  to  declare  the  principal  art^^ 
cles  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  ceifemonies  to 
be  observed  in  public  worship ;  and  published  by 
the  King's  authority:  should  be  believed  and 
obfyed  by  all  the  King's  subjects,  as  much  as  if 
an  the  particulars  so  set  forth  had  been  enume- 
rated  in  this  act,  any  custom  or  law  to  the  con-t 
trary  notwithstanding.''  Not  contented  with  tiius 
empQwering  the  crown  to  impose,  by  its  sole  au- 
thority, doctrines  and  ceremonies  upon  the  peo- 
ple, the  legislature  gave  &rther  room  for  the  exn 
ercise  of  tlie  prerogative,  by  passing  the  act  with 
the  following  clause,  ^*  that  nothing  should  be  done 
or  determined  by  the  authorily  of  this  act  which 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  ]king« 

"  Qn  the  ISOth  of  July.    Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  48$. 
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^dom.''  ThtiB,  whenever  the  King  should  publish 
the  expected  articles  and  ritual^  would  an  oppor- 
tunity be  given  to  his  subjects  to  dispute  the  le- 
gality of  the  several  particulars  offered  to  them ; 
9n  opportunity  which  could  hardly  fail  of  afford- 
ing to  the  civil  courts  occasions  of  interfering  in 
ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  by  means  of  its  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  of  augmenting  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  crown. 

On  the  24th  of  July  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved; and  four  days  afterwards  was  executed 
the.  iniquitous  sentence  which  it  had  passed  upon 
the  unfortunate  CromwelL  He  had  earnestly,  not 
to  say  abjectly,  intreated  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life ;  but,  in  the  estimation  of  the  party  now 
high  in  the  royal  favour,  he  had  sinned  past  all 
forgiveness.  The  King's  ears  were  closed,  and 
his  heart  was  steeled  against  the  supplications  of 
his  once- valued  and  highly-meritorious  minister. 
While  he  lived,  his  enemies  could  never  be  sure 
that  the  recollection  of  the  past  would  not  again 
put  his  able  services  into  requisition.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  allowed  to  avert  his  fate.  When 
the  prisoner  found  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
mercy  for  ^him  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he  pre- 
pared to.  meet  death  with  becoming  firmness.  He 
was  led  to  a  scaffold  erected  upon  Tower. Hill, 
from  which,  before  he  made  himself  ready  for  the 
fiital  stroke,  he  briefly  addressed  the  spectators. 
His  speech. has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  animad- 
version. FeeUng  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  a  fa- 
ther,  .he  abstained  from  making  any  lofty  asser- 
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tidns  of  his  integrity^  and  from  expressing  any 
sentiments  respecting  his  doom^  likely,  by  offend-^ 
ing  the  King,  to  prejudice  his  son.  As  to  his  re- 
ligion, he  declared  that  '^  he  died  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  not  doubting  in  any  article  of  his  faith,  no, 
nor  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  Church/^ 
From  these  words  many  persons  have  concluded 
that  he  died  a  Romanist.  But  it  should  be  remem-* 
bered,  that  in  those  days  Protestants  had  not 
learnt  to  feed  the  arrogance,  and  aid  the  sophistry 
of  the  Roman  Church,  by  conceding  to  her,  ev^n 
in  ordinary  discourse,  the  exclusive  title  of  Ca- 
tholic. That  term  they  applied  to  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  holding  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Of  these  doctrines,  both  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  considered  the  corporal  presence  to  be 
an  integral  part ;  and  although  they  did  not  ex- 
actly agree  in  their  notions  of  the  Eucharist,  they 
concurred  in  representing  the  Zuinglian  exposi- 
tion of  this  Sacrament  as  a  pernicious  heresy. 
From  the  imputation  of  being  infected  with  this 
generally  unpopular  opinion,  Cromwell  appears 
to  have  desired  that  his  memory  should  stand 
clear.  He  therefore,  at  the  point  of  death,  not 
only  expressed  his  belief  of  those  doctrines  as  to 
which  nearly  all  Christians  are  agreed ;  but  also 
of  that  view  of  the  eucharistic  controversy  which 
the  divines,  upon  whose  judgment  he  relied,  then 
considered  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  even  from  the  days  of  her  holy  Founder. 
That  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  main,  were 
not  derived  from  papal  Rome,  must  be  inferred 
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from  the  character  of  bis  last  devotioiw.  He  did 
not  mumble  Ams  and  Pater ^nosten,  he  used  no 
pantomimic  crossings,  nor  did  he  stupidly  call 
upon  the  dead  for  help.  When  be  had  fioiBhed 
his  address  to  the  spectators^  he  knelt  down,  and 
in  his  native  tongue  earnestly  supplicaled  for  ac- 
ceptance with  God  only  through  the  marks  and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  last  prayers  being 
concluded,  he  calmly  resigned  himsdf  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  whose  unskilful  per-^ 
fonaaance  of  hid  revolting  task  needlei^^y  pro^ 
tr acted  the  sufferer's  mortal  agony  % 

'  Foxe,  1086« 


CHAPTER  X. 

Barms — Bishop  Gardiner  preaches  at  St,  FauVs  Cross — He  is 
attacked  by  Dr.  Barms'^  Who  is  summoned  to  answer  for  his 
sermon  before  the  King — Garret  and  Jerome  also  summoned — 

^  All  three  atuAnted-^Bamt  in  Smthfield-^Other  martyrdoms'^ 
Prosecutions  under  the  upt  of  Sif  ArticUs^^Cathatine  Hamait€ 
acknowledged  as  Queen — Defies  ttpon  the  compilation  of  artir' 
cles  qf  religion — The  divines  in  commission  write  their  opinions 
— Account  of  the  articles — A  new  edition  of  the  Bible  published 

'  — Persecution  at  Calais^-'Resioration  of  the  chapter  of  Canter^ 
bury  to  its  andent  staie-^Arehbishop  Cranmer^s  liberal  ideas 
respecting  education — Loyola — The  Jesuits  estabUshed'^Thieit 
particular  occupatioH'^Sumptuary  laims  imposed  upon  the  clergy 
— Insurrection  in  the  North,  and  execution  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury — The  King  determines  upon  a  progress  to  YorJc^^ 
Invites  James  F.  of  Scotland  to  an  intervienh^Progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Seeikcni-'^oyulty  displayed  in  the  northern 
counties — The  Queen^s  lieentious  conduct  discocerod'^Disdased 
to  the  King-^Ittvestigcttions  in  consefwenci^^-^onfisssion  of  the 
Queen^  and  punishment  of  her  paramours — Parliawientary  tU" 
tainders — Act  to  guard  future  royal  marriages — Execution  of 
the  Queen. 

No  sooner  did  the  Ronrisli  party  feel  that  their 
influence  was  beginning  to  revive,  than  they  pre- 
pared to  repress  by  violent  means  the  torrent  of 
argument  and  ridicule  by  which  their  opinions 
were  assailed.  Among  their  enemies  was  one 
whose  activity  had  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious 
to  them  during  a  long  series  of  years,  and  whose 
indiseretion  now  laid  him  open  to  their  attacks. 
Robert  Barnes  had  mdeed  shewn,  by  his  forward- 
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ness  in  Lambert's  case,  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  give  much  offence  to  the  Romanists  by  his 
mode  of  treating  the  eucharistic  controversy ;  but 
in  other  respects  he  was  indefatigably  employed 
in  shaking  the  credit  of  the  Papal  Church.  In 
early  life  he  had  studKed  at  Louvain^  from 
which  university  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
was  there  appointed  prior  of  the  Austin  friars. 
In  his  house  he  introduced  the  reading  of  Terence, 
Plautus,  and  Cicero,  afterwards  of  St.  Paid's 
Epistles ;  and  thus  the  schoolmen  sank  into  total 
contempt  among  the  students  under  his  direction. 
Sounder  views  of  literature  and  theology  led  in 
his,  as  in  most  other  cases  at  that  period,  to  the 
adoption  of  Protestant  principles.  Bilney  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  considering  Scrip- 
ture as  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth,  and 
henceforth  Barnes  devoted  his  talents  to  the  dis- 
semination of  the  opinions  which  he  had  drawn 
from  the  record  of  God's  word.  He  had  not  long 
ranged  himself  among  the  Reformers,  before  he 
gave  offence  by  delivering  from  the  pulpit  an  in- 
vective against  the  gorgeous  parade  maintained 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
seemly attack  he  was  apprehended,  and  sent  up 
to  London.  Being  there  threatened  with  the 
stake,  he  was  at  length  induced,  by  the  persua- 
sions of  his  friends,  and  by  his  own  fears,  to  re- 
cant. For  this  purpose  he  and  five  men  accused 
of  LoUardy  were  conducted  to  St.  Paul's^  where 
Wolsey,  with  six-and-thirty  members  of  the  pre- 
lacy, came  in  gi;and  Btate  tg  absolve  them,  ^d 
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where  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  saw 
&ggots  borne  by  the  supposed  heretics^  which  af- 
terwards^ together  with  some  baskets  full  of  books 
distasteful  to  the  clergy^  were  committed  in  due 
form  to  the  flames.  However^  this  exhibition^ 
from  their  presence  at  wluch^  the  idle  and  the  bi- 
goted spectators  were  informed  by  Bishop  Fisher, 
the  preacher>  that  they  should  obtain  a  pardon 
for  the  transgressions  of  a  certain  number  of  days; 
failed  even  to  intimidate  Barnes.  Hence  he  was 
not  allowed  to  recover  his  libetty;  and  after  a 
confinement  of  several  months,  serious  thoughts 
were  entertained  of  burning  him.  A  friend  dis^ 
covered  this  intention,  and  persuaded  the  prisoner 
to  escape,  after  leaving  upon  his  table  a  letter, 
stating,  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  custody  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  his  misery  by  drown- 
ing himself.  This  feint  was  completely  success- 
ful. All  the  waters  round  Northampton,  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  were  dragged,  whilst  he, 
disguised  as  a  peasant,  was  uninterruptedly  pur- 
suing his  journey  to  London.  From  the  metro- 
polis he  took  ship  for  Antwerp,  and  firom  that 
city  he  proceeded  into  Saxony;  where  the  de- 
lightful converse  of  Luther,  Melancthcm,  and 
other  revivers  of  recorded  religious  truth,  cheered 
his  spirits  under  the  evils  of  exile.  He  now  en- 
deavoured to  impress  his  own  convictions  upon 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  by  the  composition 
of  controversial  tracts ;  and  he  rapidly  acquired 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  were  labour- 
ing to  withstand  the  oppressions  of  power^  and  to 

VOL.  II.  F  f 
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dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice.  While  honourably 
employed  in  improving  his  talent  under  the  pro- 
tection of  foreigners,  an  opportunity  was  a£forded 
him  of  visiting  his  native  land  in  the  suite  of  a 
Danish  embassy  despatched  to  the  English  court. 
Upon  this  occasion  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  Chan* 
cellor,  would  have  apprehended  him, .  but  the 
King  refused  his  consent  to  that  proposal,  and  he 
returned .  to  Germany  with  the  Lubeckers  whom 
the'  King  of  Denmark  had  employed.  When 
Bishop  Fox  went  as  ambassador  into  Saxony,  he 
found  Barnes  there,  and  strongly  recommended 
him  to  Cromwell,,  by  whom  he  was,  in  conse- 
quence, commissioned  to  transact  some  diplo- 
matic business  with  the  Smalcaldic  league.  The 
fear  of  persecution  having,  subsided,  he.  subse* 
quently  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  un- 
der the  Vicar-general's  protection,  until  that  mi* 
nister  sent  him. to  Cleves,.  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  the  conducting  of  a  matrimonial  treaty  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Princess  Anne.  It  wiB 
readily  be  supposed,,  that  his  share  in  this  unfor- 
tunate business  did  not  at  all  conciliate  his  sove- 
reign in  the  favour  of  Barnes.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtedi  that  the  leading  Rommoiists  were  suffi- 
ciently exasperated  against  a  man  who  had  so 
perseveringly  opposed  their  principles  and  thwart* 
ed  their  policy. 

As  Barnes  was  a  cele))vated  preacher  on  the 
Pro.testant  side.  Bishop  Boner  thought  that  Crom- 
well would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  being  ap-t 
pointed  to  deliver  one  of  the  Lent  sermons  at  St. 
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Paul's  Cross.  Accordingly,  he  was  named  for 
that  employment  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  4ast 
Lent.  Hearing  of  this  appointment.  Bishop  Gar- 
diner determined  to  try  whether  his  own  elo- 
quence, which  was  consideral^,  could  not  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  that  doctrine  which  must  be 
expected  from  Barnes.  He  therefore  sent  his 
chaplain  to  Boner,  and  requested  one  of  thie  Lent 
turns  for  himsel£  An  applicant  so  dignified  waB 
"  not  to  be.  refused,  eyen  by  a  (Calculator  who  had 
been  served,  dnd  who  hoped  to  be  farthet^  served, 
by  tb6  King'^  prime  nmiistw.  Barnes  was,  ao- 
tK>rdingly,  desired  to  reserve  his  sermon  for  ano- 
ther Sunday,  aad  in  his  room  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester mounted  the  pulpit  at  St  Paul's  Cross. 
Led  by  the  Gospel  of  the  day,  the  preacher  des- 
canted upon  our  Lord's  temptation.  ''The  de- 
vil," he  said,  ''  upon  that  mysterious  occasion, 
quoting  the  PsalmisVs  words  %  instigated  Jesus 
to  cast  himself  down  forwards :  now  the  great 
lenemy  of  souls,  though  still  citmg  Scripture,  in- 
cites meit  to  cast  themselves  backwards :  he  says. 
Go  back  from  fasting,  go  back  £rom  praying,  go 
back  from  confessibn,  go  baick  from  penance. 
Formerly  the  devil,  enVying  man'  the  felicity  of 
good  works,  Contrived  to  have  pardons  brought 
from  Rome,  a  kind  of  merchandize  which  was 
retailed  by  his  agents  the  firiiars.  But  now  that 
these  traffickers,  and  th^ir  trumpery  are  all  clean 
got  rid  of,  he  hath  raised  up  the  new  teacher^, 

*  Paalmxei.  11, 12. 
F  f  2 
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who  tell  you  that  there  is  no  need  of  works ;  only 
helieve^  and  live  as  merrily  as  you  list^  you  wiH 
come  to  heaven  at  last." 

On  the  third  Sunday  in  Lent^  Barnes  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  he  devoted  the  opportunity  to 
the  exposing,  in  no  decorous  manner  certainly,  of 
Gardiner's  misrepresentations.  In  a  spirit  of 
vulgar  buffoonery,  which  nothing  but  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  age  could  justify,  he  compared  his 
controversy  ^ith  the  Bishop  to  a  cock'-fight,  in 
which,  however,  he  said,  ^  the  garden  cock  lacked 
good  spurs.**  He  explained  to  the  people  that 
the  Reformers  were  far  from  disparaging  good 
works,  although  they  denied  them  to  be-  the  me- 
ritorious cause  of  man's  justification,  and  that  the 
only  works  of  which  they  really  spoke  with  con^ 
tempt,  were  pilgrimages,  penances,  masses,  and 
other  such  delusive  observances;  pernicious  weeds, 
whiqh  eyery gardefieryrho  knew  his  business  would 
carefully  root  out  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

When  the  Bishop  found  that  his  opponent,  not 
contented  ivith  refuting  his  doctrine,  had  rendered 
him  personally  ridiculous ;  in  the  words  of  Foxe, 
''  he  was  so  tickled  in  the  spleen,*'  that  he  made  a 
complaint  to  the  King  of  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received.  Henry  summoned  Barnes  before 
him ;  and  that  divine,  overawed  by  his  sovereign's 
presence,  and  probably  sensible  of  having  sea- 
soned his  discourse  with  levities  and  personalities 
most  unsuited  to  the  pulpit,  consented  to  submit  * 
himself  to  hi?  Majesty's  pleasure.  **  Nay,"  said 
the  King;  '^ submit  not  tor  me :  yonder,"  turning 
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to  the  c6nsecrated  wafer-cake  that  was  by,  and 
doffing  his  bonnet,  *'  is  the  Master  of  us  all,  and  the 
Author  of  all  truth. .  Yield  in  truth  to  him ;  that 
truth  will  I  defend :  otherwise  yield  not  to  me/' 
The  conclusion  of  this  interview  was,  that  Gardi* 
ner  and  Barnes  were  appointed  to  discuss  their 
respective  opinions  before  witnesses  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Neither  party,  however,  con- 
vinced his  opponent ;  and  tha*efore  the  King,  at 
last,  by  way  of  terminating  the  strife,  commanded 
that  the  doctor  should  preach. one  of  the  Spital 
sermons,  and  then  publicly  renounce  such  of  his 
opinions  as  his  adversaries  deemed  erroneous. 

The  same  burthen  was  laid  upon  Garret,  one  of 
the  city  clergy,  and  upon  Jerome,  Vicar  of  Step- 
ney. The  first-named  of  these  divines  was  au 
Oxf(H:d  man,  who  had  rendered  himself  notorious 
fourteen  years  before  by  distributing  and  selling 
Xyndale's  Testament,  with  other  such  obnoxious 
books.  These  offences  were  visited  in  the  cus< 
tomary  manner,  by  imprisonment  and  bearing  a 
fitggot ;  punishments  which  imposed  silence  for  a 
time,  but  generally  rendered  the  suffering  party 
more  zealous  for  the  dissemination  of  his  opinions 
as  sodn  as  opportunity  allowed  him  so  to  do.  Such 
an  opportunity  being  supplied  by  the  change  of 
counsels  which  ensued  from  the  rise  of  Cranmer 
and  Cromwell,  Garret,  Jerome,  with  many  others, 
gladly  exerted  themselves  to  break  those  chains 
which  worldly  policy,  aided  by  ignorance  and  im- 
posture, had  forged  for  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual degradation  of  western  Europe.    Jerome 
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and  Garret  were,  probably,  popular  preachers,  and 
Boner,  not  being  yet  enlightened  by  any  presenti' 
ment  of  Cromwell's  fall,  thought  them  desirable 
occupants  of  the  principal  pulpit  in  the  city  dur* 
ing  the  last  Lent  Unhappily,  however,  Gardiner 
had  thrown  down  the  apple  of  discord,  and  these 
preachers,  like  Dr.  Barnes,  coi^sidered  tiiemselyes 
called  upon  to  explain  justification  as  nowise  the 
result  of  Romish  masses  and  mortifications,  but 
only  of  the  Saviour's  merits.  Imitating  Barnes 
in  their  preaching,  they  received  the  same  treat** 
ment  as  he ;  being  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  and  commanded  to  recant  what  they  had 
said,  in  a  Spital  sermon  after  Easter.  When, 
however,  the  time  for  this  recantation  arrived, 
all  the  three  preachers  completely  justified  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  previously  taught ;  and 
thus  the  Romanists,  instead  of  being  pleased  «id 
flattered  by  the  sermons  which  they  went  to  hear, 
returned  home  inflamed  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment \ 

The  King  having  committed  himself  by  taking 
a  part  in  this  affair,  it  was  determined  to  imprison 
the  offensive  preachers  in  the  Tower;  and  as  their 
opinions  could  not  easily  be  proved  heretical  even 
by  Romanists,  if  publicly  examined,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  punish  the  three  divines  by  means  of 
a  parliamentary  attainder.  When,  however,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  privy  council  to  appease  the 
irritated  party  by  means  of  this  iniquity,  the  Pro- 

*  Foxc,  1087. 
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testant  oounsellora  appear  to  iiave  strenuously 
opposed  the-motion^  and  to  have  urged^  by  way 
of  counterpoise^  that  there  were  individuals  of 
very  different  opinions^  who  h&d  insulted^  and 
ev«a  endeavoured  to  injure^  his  Majesty  ^  Theria 
were  Powell  and  Abel,  two  political  pamphleteers 
on  the  Queen's  iside  during  the  ferment  occasioned 
by  Catharine  of  Aragon's  case  \  who,  togethe? 
with  another  Romish  partizan  named  Feather- 
stone^  were  notorious- for  their  opposition  to  the 
royal  supremacy.  If,  therefore,  it  was  argued, 
the  preachers  who  have  shewn  themselves  disobe^ 
dient  to  the  King,  are  to  be  att^nted;  surely 
such  a  fate  ought  to: overtake  i^e  traitors  jnst 
named..  This  line  of:  impartial  cruelty  was,,  ao* 
coKdingly,  adopted.  Barnes,  Gmrret,  and  Jerbme 
were  attainted  in  tilie  last  Padtament  as  '^detesta- 
ble heretics,  who. had  conspired  together  td  set 
forth  many  heresies ;  and,  taking  themselves  to  be 
men  of  learning,  had  expounded  the  Scriptures, 
perverting  them  to  their  heresies,  the  number  of 
which  was  too  long  to  be  repeated/'     These 

*  Foxe  (1096.)  saysi  that,  on  the  Protestant  side,  there  wer^ 
in  the  council  Archbishop.  Cranmer,  Audley,  the  Chancellor,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  Viscount  Beauchamp,  Viscount  Lisle,  £ord 
Russell,  Paget,  and  Sadler:  6a  the  Romish  side,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  die  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Winchester,  Browne,  Paulet,  Baker,  Rich,  and  Wingfield.  He 
asserts,  that  the  execution  of  the  attainted  persons,  as  it  took 
place,  was  the  result  of  this  division.  It  probably  was  so ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  previous  attainders  resulted  from 
the  Same  cause. 

''-Wood's  Athens^. 
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sweeping  generalities  were  closed  by  a  provision, 
that  these  clergymen, ''  having  formerly  abjuredi 
were  now  incorrigible  heretics,  and  they  therefore 
were  ccmdemned  to  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  suffer 
death,  as  should  please  the  King."  By  the  same 
act  were  attainted  Damlip,  Philpot,  Buttolph,  and 
Brindholme,  four  individuals  from  Calais;  <tf  whom 
the  two  former  were  Sacramentaries,  and  all  of 
whom  appear  to  have  been  accused  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  Pole;  and  another  act  in- 
flicted the  same  penalty  upon  Abelj  Featherstone, 
and  Powell  % 

Tyro  days  after  the  death  of  "Cromwell,  the  three 
attainted  Reformers  were  ordered  for  execution ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  making  no  invidious  party 
distinctions,  a  similar  order  was  givenr  respecting 
Powell,  Abel,  and  Featherstone.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  this  horrid  spectacle,  three  hurdles, 
on  each  of  which  were  placed  a  Protestant  and  a 
Papist  fastened  together,  w»e  dragged  from  the 
Tower  to  Smithfield,  where  preparations  were 
made  for  burning  those  accused  of  heresy,  and  for 
hanging  those  accused  of  treason.  To  serious 
minds  the  pain  of  beholding  this  mournful  pro- 
cession must  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
rancorous  bigotry  of  the  Romish  sufferers,  who 
complained  of  being  fastened  to  one  denounced 
by  their  sect  as  a  heretic,  as  an  indignity  more 
difficult  to  endure  than  even  the  violent  death 
which  was  soon  to  dose  their  eyes  upon  the 

*  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  458. 
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world/  This  interruption  to  their  meditations 
upon  better  subjects^  was  borne  by  the  Protestant 
martyrs  with  meekness  and  patience^  a  happy  line 
of  conduct*  which  exhibited  advantageously  the 
operation  of  scriptural  principles  ^ 

When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot, 
Barnes  declared,  that  his  opinion  upon  our  Lord's 
incarnation  had  been  misrepresented,  it  being  his 
firm  belief  that  Jesus  truly  took  the  substance  of 
humanity  from  the  Virgin:  nor,  he  said,  did  he 
ever  teach  that  good  works  were  unnecessary, 
but  only  that  they  are  not  the  grounds  of  man's 
justification;  and,  he  added,  no  man  without 
them  will  ever  come  to  heaven.  He  was  asked, 
what  he  thought  of  praying  to  saints  ?  To  which 
he  answered,  ^that  he  dared  not  recommend  it, 
because  Scripture  is  silent  upon  the  subject ;  that 
indeed  there  did  not  exist  any  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  glorified  souls  pray  for 
men,  but  that  if  he  should  find  such  to  be  any  part 
of  their  employment,  in  the  course  of  about  half 
an  hour  he  should  be  praying  for  the  sheriff,  and 
the  spectators.  He  then  asked,  if  any  one  about 
him  knew  what  was  the  charge  upon  which  he 
was.  to  suffer ;  and  when  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  said,  ^  I  suppose  it  is  heresy,  as  burning 
is  to  be  my  fate."  Afterwards  he  prayed  for  those 
who  had  caused  his  death,  whosoever  they  might 
be ;  a  prayer  in  which  he  included  Gi^diner  by 
name,  as  being  a  probable,  though  not  a  k&own, 

'  Burneti  Hist.  Ref.  I.  461. 
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aathor  of  his  siififerings.  His  prayers  for  the 
King  and  the  Prince  were  chtsed  by  the  expres* 
sioii  of  an  opiniofn^  l^at  evea  if  a  soveifeign  should 
act  tyrannically,  his  subjects  were  bound  to  obey 
him.  He  then  intreated  the  shieriff  to  convey  the 
fi^lowing,  as'  his  dying  requests,  to  his  Majesty  : 
that  a  portion  of  the  justly  confiscated  cohyatitaal 
property  should  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  that  adultery;  fornication^  and  common 
swearing,  should  be  carefuQy  repressed;  and  that 
the  Reformation  should  be  carried  forward.  A 
similar  declaration  of  religious  belief  was  made, 
equal  loyalty,  resignation,  and  charity,  were  dis« 
covered  by  the  other  Protcflstant  mar^s ;  and  all 
the  three,  after  mutual  embraces,  and  a  parting 
prayer  to  God  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  were 
£gutened  to  the  stake.  They  suffered  with  such 
fortitude  and  resignation,  that  few  men  left  the 
spot  consecrated  by  their  Mood,  without  an  inde^ 
lible  feeling  <tf  respect  foirtiieir  memories,  and  of 
veneration  for  their  principles  K 

Indeed  this  sanguinary  execution  filled  the  pub« 
lie  mind  with  horror  and  disgust.  Both  parties 
were  naturally  shocked  when  they  saw  their  ad* 
faerents  thus  promiscuously  dragged  to  death.  A 
fiprdgxier  who  mingled  among  the  crowd  assem*- 
bled  in  Smithfi^  to  view  the  execution,  was 
heard  to  ^xdaim  with  just  astonishment,  ''  Good 
God,  what  a  country  is  this  t  on  one  side  they  are 
hanging  the  Pope's  firiends,  on  the  other  they 

<  Foxe,  1095. 
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are  burning  his  enemies/'  The  general  voice  so 
loudly  accused  Gardiner  of  havings  from  piqu^ 
against  Barnes,  caused  all  this  mischief,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  exculpate  hiix^elf,  by  the 
circulation  of  a  printed  account  of  his  conduct  ^ 
Injurious,  however,  to  their  reputation  as  the 
leading  Romanists  found  the  first  exercise  of  their 
authority,  they  appear  not  to  have  heen  discou* 
raged;  but  rather  to  ha,ve  reasoned  that  perse* 
verance  in  the  care^  of  blood  would  eventually 
trample  down  all  opposition  to  their  views.  Bo- 
ner, now  completely  converted  by  the  depressioja 
of  those  unsuspecting  patrons  whom  his  hypo- 
crisy had  deceived,  was  eager  to  gaiix  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ruling  party  by  an  unlimited  subser- 
viency to  their  plans.  As  if  to  rendier  his  prac^ 
tides  more  glaringly  disgraceful,  the  first  victim 
of  his  unprincipled  cruelty  was  a  poor  ignorant 
boy  of  fifteen,  named  Mekins,  who  was  charged 
with  holding  unsound  opinions  of  the  £ucharist, 
and  with  saying,  that  Dr.  Barnes  died  holy.  It 
was  with  great  diffioidty  that  the  grand  jury  was 
induced  to  find  a  bUl  ^gidnst  tbis  unfortunate 
youthi  At  last,  howe^rer,  the  perseverk^^  vio*- 
leince  of  Boner,  wbo*  was  in  court,  extorted  from 
these  jurors  a  judgmtiiit  wMch  must  have  raidded 

*  Bumet,  Hipt  Ref.  1. 461 .   Halle  rdiites  thci  geper^  uapxes- 

uon  of  their  contemporaries  as  to  the  Cause  ^hich  brought 

Barnes  and  his  two  companions  to  the  stake,  in  the  following 

words :  ''  If  I  may  say  die  trutb»  most  men  said  they  were  coiv- 

demned  for  preaching  against  the  doctrine  of  Stephen  Gardiner, 

Bishop  of  Windieiter." 

6 
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in  their  breasts  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  This 
pusillanimity  was  followed  by  the  condemnation 
and  execution  of  the  accused,  who,  when  arrived 
at  the  stake,  clearly  shewed  the  futility  of  attach- 
ing any  weight  to  his  declarations,  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  cajoled  into  an  encomium  upon  his 
persecutor,  and  into  a  condemnation  of  Dr.  Barnes. 
About  the  time  when  London  was  disgraced  by 
these  atrocities,  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  presented 
the  same  horrid  scenes.  At  the  former  place  three 
sufferers  received  at  the  stake  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom ;  at  the  latter,  two. 
.  In  London  an  inquest  sat,  which  soon  found 
abundant  employment.  Some  persons  were  pre* 
seuted  for  neglecting,  ridiculing,  or  arguing 
against  the  mass ;  others  for  eating  flesh  in  L&at ; 
others  for  worldng  on  holidays ;  otheirs  for  favour* 
ing  and  harbouring  Dr.  Barnes,  and  preachers 
holding  similar  opinions ;  and  othars  for  making  a 
jest  of  what  are  called  holy  bread,  holy  water,  and 
the  like.  As  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  English  Bible,  were  then  in  London^ 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should 
escape  during  such  an  outpouring  of  R<»nish  zeal. 
These  tradesmen,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
most  provokingly  circumspect,  and  nothing  could 
be  discovered  to  criminate  them,  except  that 
^  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  been  confessed." 
For  lack  of  a  more  serious  charge,  those  ^ho  are 
unwilling  to  have  it  universally  known  that  God's 
recorded  Word  is  not  the  source  of  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  were  compelled  to  content  themselves 
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with  this  vague  and  absurd  accusation  against  the 
obnoxious  publishers^  and  they  were  brought  be** 
fore  the  diligent  inquisitors.  Their  anxiety  was 
shared  by  a  great  number  of  others ;  so  that  all 
the  gaols  were  crowded,  and  many  of  the  alleged 
heretics  were  confined,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
ordinary  places  of  durance,  in  the  halls  belonging 
to  the  companies.  Again,  however,  did  this  ex- 
cessive  activity  in  the  instruments  embarrass 
rather  than  gratify  the  movers  of  the  persecution. 
It  became  evident  that  the  gibbet  and  the  stake 
could  not  be  prudently  recommended  as  the  means 
of  terminating  even  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  cases  already  under  prosecution.  Audley,  the 
Chancellor,  therefore,  once  more  interposed  his 
good  offices ;  and  although  a  free  pardon  was  not 
in  this  instance  conferred  upon  the  accused  per- 
sons, yet  they  were  all  discharged  by  his  advice, 
upon  giving  security  for  the  appearance  of  each 
other  in  the  Star-chamber  upon  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls.  When  the  day  arrived  no  one  Was  called; 
and  thus  this  second  attempt  to  execute  the  act 
of  Six  Articles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  served 
only  to  throw  an  imputation  of  malice  and  cruelty 
upon  the  Romish  party  K 

On  the  8th  of  August  Catharine  Howard  was 
formally  introduced  as  Queen  to  the  royal  circle 
at  Hampton  Court  \  The  Romanists  now  no  lon- 
ger affected  to  disguise  their  intention  to  stifle  all 
freedom  of  enquiry.     Melancthon  had  written 

•  Foxe,  1100.  *  Stow. 
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against  the  She  Articles;  and  tsM>me  one  attached 
to  the  household  of  Goodrich^  Bishop  of  Ely^  had 
ventured  to  translate  and  publish  that  R^orm^s 
treatise.  Neither  the  King's  respect  for  the  ami- 
able  German's  character^  nor  the  rank  and  mode- 
ration  of  Bishop  Goodrich,  availed  to  protect 
those  who  ptei^umed  to  dispeiise  infcmnation.  ii  to 
the  real  character  of  doctrines  imposed,  by  the 
Legislature  upon  men's  consciences  under  the 
most  tremendoui^  penalties.  By  ui  order  of  cconr 
cil  officers  were  sent  down  to  seize  the  papers  of 
Melancthon's  translators;  and  it  was  provided, 
that  even  the  Bishc^'s  own  study  should  be 
searched^  if  it  were  thought  likely  to  contain  any 
thing  which  the  dominant  faction  had  pronounced 
heretical  \ 

Amidst  these  numerous  attacks  upon  civil  and 
religious  liberty^  the  mind  ^of  Cranmer  continued 
wholly  unsubdued.  The  fitte  of  Cromwell  indeed 
filled  him  with  deep  concern " ;  and  his  etiemies 
confidently  antidpated,  that,  ere  long;  he  would 
follow  his  friend  to  impriscmmcvit  and  death*  But 
whatever  might  be  the  Primate's  o^n  opinion  of 
his  prospects/he  Waaat  least  determined  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  so  long  as  he  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  liberty.  This  noble  resojlution  he  un- 
equivocally discovered  by  his  conduct  among  thp 
commissioners  appoilited/  under  parliamentary 
buthority,  to  compile  a  summary  of  doctrine. 
The  Bx>maiusts  ataiggled  hard  to  obtain  the  pub^ 

'  Collier,  U.  18S.  -  Parker,  499. 
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Itcation  of  such  a  document  as  might  inculcate  the 
principles  of  their  sect.  The  Archbishop^  how- 
ever^ positively  refused  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  opinions^  which  he  believed  erroneous 
and  pernicious.  At.  one  time  some  of  the  com* 
missioners^  who  were  his  personal  firirads^  aad 
who  were  considered  as  attached  to  the  lUforma* 
tion^  began  to  fear  lest  his  pertinacity  .should  be- 
tray him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  During 
one  of  the  conferences  holden  by  the  commissioisi^ 
ers  at  Lambeth^  Hethe^  Bishop  of  Rochester^ 
Sl^p,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  some  divines  of 
inferior  rank,  whom  the  Archbishop  valued,  in-< 
treated  him  to  withdraw:  with  them  for  awhUe^  in 
the  hope  of  overcoming  his  opposition  by  using 
such  persuasions  as  were  unfit  to  be  employed 
before  a  mixed  assemblage..  He  liistened  to  their 
suggestiona  so  hx  as  to  retire,  in  their  company, 
into  the  garden ;  but  at  that  point  his  compliance 
termmated.  Cromwell  was.  then  in  the  Tower^ 
awaiting  his  doom ;  and  it  was  repKsented  tJiat 
the  King^  being  completdy  devoted  to  the  faction 
jvhieh  had  compassed  the  mlnistei^s  disgrace,  }md 
determined  upon  the  publioation  of  such  doctrines 
as  would  give  satis&ction  to  the  Romanists.  The 
Archbishop  replied,  that  only  one  view  of  the 
questions  at  issue  could  be  consona|it  with  truth ; 
that  his  Highness  would  certainly  discover  that 
one  in  the  end ;  and  that  if  he  found  it  at  variance 
with  any  principles  which  he  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  sanction,  he  never  would  afterwards  con- 
fide in  the  men  who  had  led  him  into  error. 
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'^  Let  me  therefore  intreat  you^"  said  the  consci- 
eBtious  Primate  to  his  friends,  '^  not.  to  tamper 
with  the  honest  conviction  of  your  minds ;  but 
imitate  my  example,  and  make  a  bold  stand  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth."  This  honourable 
counsel  was  not,  however,  accepted  by  his  friends, 
nor  would  he  lend  himself  to  their  temporising 
expedients.  On  the  contrary,  when  hie  found  that 
all  his  brother  commissioners  concurred  in  the 
design  of  framing  such  articles  as  Scripture  would 
not  warrant,  he  appealed  to  the  King,  whom  he 
completely  satisfied  as  to  the  soundness  of  those 
conclusions  to  which  his  own  mind  had  come. 
By  thus  firmly  discharging  his  duty,  the  Ardi- 
bishop  completely  foiled  his  opponents.  Under 
the  royal  sanction,  articles  of  religion  were  framed 
agreeably  to  his  own  views  \  To  the  subsequent 
fate  of  these  articles,  a  degree  of  obscurity  is  at- 
tached %  which  affords  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  party  in  power  made  such  exertions  as  pre- 
vented them  from  being  published  by  authority. 
However,  they  remain  upon  record  an  honourable 
testimony  both  to  the  conscientious  firmness  of 
Cranmer,  and  to  the  candour  of  his  sovereign. 
They  also  served  as  a  guide  in  the  compilation  of 

^  Sfcrype,  Mem.  Cranm.  108. 

"*  Hence  Burnet  has  supposed,  that  ike  work  produced  was  the 
**  Necessary  Doctrine  i"  but  Mr.  Todd,  speaking  of  the  puhlica- 
tion  of  that  work  in  1543,  says,  **  the  annals  of  our  typography 
e3(hibit  no  earlier  copy/'  Original  Sin,  &c.  as  maintained  by 
our  Reformers,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd,  M.A.  Lond. 
1818. 
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I 

the  "  Necessary  Doctrine,"  an  authorised  exposi* 
tion  of  faith  and  moral&i^  which  appeared  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  years  from  the  pnesent 
time. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  coitinussioners  ^  was  to 
write  at  their  leisure  answers  to  certain  queries 
upon  the  points  which  it  was  desired  to  deter- 
mine^ and  to  produce  these  answers  on  a  given 
day.  The  most  minute  enquiry  was  directed  to 
the  Sacraments.  Upon  these^  seventeen  queries^ 
embracing  every  particular  relating  to  the  nature> 
number^  eflScacy,  and  administration  of  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries^  were  directed  to  each  commissioner. 
Cranmer's  answers  are  remarkable^  both  from 
their  decided  leaning  towards  the  Reformation^ 
and  from  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  priests 
hood  upon  the  civil  power^  which  they  inculcate* 
However,  the  Archbishop  did  not  detail  these  opi- 
nions without  displaying  at  the  same  time  his 
habitual  modesty  and  candour.  He  thus  con- 
cluded the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  :  ^^  T.  Can- 
tiiarien.  This  is  mine  opinion  and  sentence  at 
this  present,  which,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  teme* 
rariously  affirm,  but  refer  the  judgment  thereof 
unto  your  Majesty  V 

The  articles  produced  are  mainly  derived  from 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  of  which  the  phrase- 
ology is  imitated,  by  the  introduction  of  the  seve- 
ral particulars  with  we  teach,  we  believe.     The 

^  Among  these  was  Bishop  Gardiner^  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  part  in  the  work.*   * 
^  Strype,  Mem.  Craam.  112. 
VOL.  II.  G  g 
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whole  masB  of  doet^e  in  interdsting,  not  only  as 
4  monument  of  Cranmer's  zeal  Inr  the  truths  but 
idM  because  it  enteva  conslderaMy  into  the  com^ 
position  of  the  articles  of  religion  compiled  m  the 
next  feign,  and  which,  with  no  very  numerous  or 
frnpcMant  alterations^  are  still  the  standard  of  the 
-English  national  belief.  Of  the  doctrines  put  t^ 
gether  at  this  time^  the  following  is  a  aummaiy^ 
The  Churchy  it  is  said,  is  a  word  having  two  sig- 
iiifieation&  in  Scripture,  viz.  a  congregati<Mi  of 
these  who  truly  believe  in  Christ  the  head,  and 
are  sanctified  by  the  Hdy  Ghost;  and  a  congr^ 
gation  of  those  who  have  been  baptized,  and  who 
have  not  openly  denied  Christ,  but  among  whom 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  mixed  together.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  is  said  to  consist  in  holding 
sound  doctrine,  and  in  the  right  administration  of 
the  Sacraments  ^  Traditions  relating  to  rites  and 
discipline  are  asserted  to  be  of  human  institution^ 
to  have  been  various,  and  to  be  susceptible  of 
lawfbl  variation  according  to  circumstances,  pro- 
vided that  every  diange  be  directed  by  relbrence 
to  God's  Word  \    Ministerial  unworthiness,  it  is 

'  These  opinions  are  derived,  with  little  alteration*  from  the 
Confession  ^f  Augsburg,  c.  vii ;  and  the  second  signification  is 
transferred  to  the  existing  Articles  of  our  (%urch.     Art.  xix. 

'  This  clause  is  derived  also  from  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
V.  vii.  except  the  last  member  of  it«  Among  the  Articles  of  oof 
Church,  it  fertoa,  IttlW  qh«^ged»  f(  greiKt  part  of  the  thift^fourtk 
The  traditions  meant  are  those  which  the  Romanists  denominate 
•cdfssiaBlical,  a  class  of  traditiooa  relating  solely  to  Chureb  cere- 
monies ;  a  class  confessedly,  among  tihe  traditionists  thaaeeW<W^ 
9f  human  origin,  and  therefore  wholly  differeol  from  chose  nn- 
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decldr^  does  not  dimiftish  the  efficacy  of  the 
Saoraments^  Justification  is  explained  as  the 
remission  of  sins,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
Gkid,  his  true  renovation  in  Christ,  the  conse* 
quence  of  repentance,  and  right  purpose  of  heart 
communicated  by  the  Spirit ;  not,  however,  the 
jttst  reward  of  repentance,  or  of  any  other  human 
woik,  but  the  free  gift  of  God  derived  through 
faith  in  the  satisfaction  of  Christ.  Of  this  &ith  it 
is  taught,  that  it  is  not  vain  and  idle,  but  that 
which  "  workeih  by  love ;"  not  a  mere  acquaint^ 
ance  with  articles  of  belief,  a  conviction  of  certain 
historical  facts;  but  also,  in  addition  to  these 
things,  such  a  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  as  is  inseparably  joined  with  hope  and 
charity,  and  as  is  fruitful  in  good  works.  These 
last  are  said  to  be  necessary  for  salvation,  because 
every  one  who  is  justified  and  reconciled  to  God, 
studies  to  perform  the  Divine  will ;  and  because 
he  who  is  not  careful  to  do  good  works,  neither 
possesses  true  &ith,  nor  is  justified,  nor,  unless  he 
1^11  truly  repent,  will  attain  salvation  ^  In  the 
Eucharist  it  is  taught,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

written  articles  of  faith  which  excite  the  respect  of  Romanists, 
the  pity  or  contempt  of  all  other  Christians* 

*  This  is  derived  from  the  Confession  of  Augsbarg,  c.  viii« 
and  is  transferred,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  the  twenty-sixth 
Article  of  our  Church. 

"  What  is  said  upon  justificaiion  and  faith  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  de  fide*  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Articles  of  our  Church  deliver  the  same  doctrine ;  but 
-more  briefly  than  either  the  Augsburg  ConfessioB,  or  the  articles 
of  1540. 

Gg2 
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Christ  are  truly  and  really  present,  so  that  all 
communicants,  whether  good  or  bad,  receive  them. 
Of  baptism  it  is  taught,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sal^ 
vation ;  that  it  is  the  means  of  grace  both'  to  in-* 
fants  and  adults ;  that  by  it  the  former  are  freed 
from  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  notwithstanding  the 
permanence  of  concupiscence ;  that  it  ought  to, 
be  administered  to  infants ;  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  repeated;  that  in  order  to  be  efficacious  in 
adults,  it  nrnst  be  preceded  by  repentance  and 
faith.  Penitence  is  asserted  to  be  necessary  to 
all  who  have  fallen  into  sin  after  baptism ;  to  con- 
sist in  a  serious  grief  of  mind  for  iniquities  past, 
in  a  hatred  of  sin,  in  a  confidence  of  pardon  through 
Christ  alone,  and  in  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment  \ 
Confession  and  private  absolution  are  asserted  to 
be  worthy  of  retaining  a  place  in  the  Church,  on 
account  of  the  latter,  and  of  many  other  advan- 
tages ;  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  necessary  that  all  a 
man's  offences  be  enumerated  ^.  Of  the  Sacra- 
ments it  is  taught,  that  they  are  not  merely  signs 
of  the  Christian  profession,  but  also  the  means,  if 
rightly  received,  through  which  the  Divine  grace 
is  conveyed  to  men ;  that,  however,  without  re- 

• 

*  This  article  is  evidently  composed  with  reference  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  c.  xi.  but  it  is  much  more  diffuse ;  not 
however  enough  so,  it  appears,  to  satisfy  some  of  the  divines  in 
the  commission,  as  it  is  followed  by  a  longer  article  upon  the 
same  subject,  in  which  the  importance  of  auricular  confesssion 
and  absolution  is  more  fully  inculcated. 

'  Derived,  but  little  altered,  from  the  Confession  of  Auga- 
burg,  c.  xii. 
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pentance  and  faith,  they  are  not  profitable  to 
adults,  and  hence  that  no  benefit  is  deriyed  from 
them  merely  ex  opere  operato,  as  some  divines 
i^y  \  In  these  last  words  is  made  the  only  direct 
attack  upon  Rodush  errors  exhibited  by  these; 
articles.  So  that  although  the  party  then  in 
power  found  themselves  unable  to  bend  the  soye^ 
reign  conapletely  to  their  views,  they  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  to  prevent  the  publication  of  such, 
doctrines  as  plainly  condemned  the  practices  of 
their  sect. 

In  another  respect  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  undergo  a  considerable  mortification. 
The  Bible,  that  object  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Romish  Church  ever  since  her  influence  attained 
its  greatest  height,  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into 
all  parts  of  England.  New  editions  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  were,  however,  in  hand ;  and  a  royal  pro-, 
clamation,  issued  in  May,  rendered  every  parish 
which  should  not  be  provided  with  a  Bible  before 
the  next  festival  of  All  Hallows,  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  per  month  so  long  as  this  omis- 
sion should  continue  \  While  a  new  folio  im- 
pression was  in  progress,  Grafton,  the  publisher, 
met  Boner ;  and  having  been  patronized  and 
feasted  by  that  prelate  at  Paris  during  the  time 

^  Plainly  derived  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  c.  xiii. 
and  transferred  to  the  twenty-fifth  Article  of  our  Church.  The 
articles  of  1540,  "  or,"  says  Archbishop  Laurence,  "  what  are 
given  as  such,"  are  printed  by  Strype,  EccJ.  Mem.  Appendix; 
I.  442. 

•  Lewis,  137. 
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occupied  in  prlnCing  the  Bible  destroyed  bj  the 
French  inquisitors,  he  ventured  to  express  his 
grief  at  the  news^  then  in  every  month.  Thia  wbb 
no  other  than  the  disgrace  of  Cromwell^  to  whom 
the  Bishop  was  so  deeply  indebted,  to  whom  he 
had  often^  in  Grafton's  hearing,  pftofessed  himself 
so  warmly  attached,  and  who  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  preceding  day«  Now,  bow- 
ever,  even  the  minist^s  fall  seemed  to  occupy  no 
space  in  the  thoughts  of  one  who  owed  a  splendid 
station  to  his  unsuspecting  confidence.  The 
mention  of  news  only  elicited  from  him  a  careless 
question,  as  to  what  news  was  meant  7  ^  The 
apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  Essex/  was  Grafton^s 
answer.  ''  And  are  you  sorry  for  that  ?''  said  Bo« 
ner :  ^'  it  had  been  good  that  he  had  been  des- 
patched long  ago."  Astounded  at  the  discovery 
of  such  base  duplicity,  the  publisher  silently,  with^ 
drew,  and  never  again  attempted  to  revive  his 
acquaintance  with  the  man  who,  wh^  he  bariced 
in  the  sunshine  of  ministerial  patronage,  had  pro-» 
fessed  to  feel  so  warm  an  interest  in  his  under-* 
taking  ^  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  new  Bishop 
of  London's  power  to  prevent  the  Bible  from  ap* 
pearitig.  The  new  edition  was  published  with 
a  prologue,  written  by  Granmer%  and  its  circu* 
lation  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Boner 
then  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  providing 
six  Bibles,  placed  them  upon  desks  in  different 
spots  within  St.  Paul's  cathedral.    Over  each  of 

^  Foxe,  1087.  *  Lewis,  156. 
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these  deski$  wte  an  admonitioti  U>  tke  fc^owipg 
^^Qfect:  *^  That  every  Mader  shoidd  so  prepare 
biBOself  ad  to  bd  edited  by  the  petuewl;  ibfit  b^ 
should  bring  with  hin  discretlanu  honest  iote^ 
charity^  lavereace,  and  quiet  behaTioor;  thatao^ 
a  number  as  to  form  a  multitude  shoukL  not  ae^. 
semble  roimd  one  desk;  that  no  exposition  be 
made ;  that  the  book  be  not  read  with  noise  dur- 
ing tfaie  time  of  divine  service ;  and  that  no  dispu^ 
tetion  upon  it  be  entered  into  \*'  No  sooner  were 
the  Bibles  fiustened  to  their  respective  fdaces  t^an 
the  cathedral  was  crowded  by  persons  anxious,  to 
read  them^  or  hear  them  read;  and  opinions  at 
variance  with  Romanism  were  continually  deduoed 
from  the  Sacred  Volume*  Boner  was  disgusted 
on  witnessing  this  natural  consequenoe  of  allow-< 
ing  the  people  that  access  to  Scripture^  wluch  is 
the  indisputable  right  of  every  man  within  its 
reach.  He  published  a  new  advertisement,  in 
which  complaint  was  made  of  resl  or  pretended 
abuses  arising  from  Ublical  reading ;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  valued 
privilege,  unless  it  should  be  more  discreetly  used* 
This  threat,  however,  was  not  carried  into  execa^ 
tion  at  that  time*.  Indeed  in  the  present  year 
were  printed  another  edition  of  the  Bible,  mid 
some  versions  of  parts,  or  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament^;  bo  that  the  Romanists  might  welt 
despair  of  being  enabled  to  stay  the  flood  of  lelii* 
gious  light. 

^  Lewii,  13a«        •  Burnet,  HUt  Ref.  h  46S»        ^  Cottotv  7. 
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«  While  sound  rdigion  was  gradually  gaining 
ground  in^  England^  its  influence  extended  to  the 
town  and  c  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  That  plaee^ 
with  its  depaidendes>  were  considered  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury ;  and  a  commissary^  under  the 
Archbishop^  resided  upon  the  spot.  Sir .  John 
Butler,  who  had  recently  been  commissary^;  had 
imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
had  adopted  the  Zuinglian  doctrine  of  the  Eucha* 
rist.  Upon  one  occasion  he  even  uttered  a  coarse 
jest,  in  order  to  shake  the  credit  of  transubstan- 
tion.  "  If,"  said  he,  *'  there  be  flesh,  blood,  and 
bone  in  the  consecrated  elements,  then  there  is 
good  eaude  vie  to  be  had  at  John  Spicer's."  The 
hearers  who  deposed  to  this  speech  were  two 
soldiers,  men  probably  ftilly  persuaded,  that  it 
would  be  far  from  desirable  to  resort  to  the  dealer 
in  question  for  a  dram  of  their  &vourite  liquor. 
Butler  had  derived  his  opinion  from  Damlip,  a 
zealous  preacher  attainted  in  the  last  Parliament. 
This  divine  had  been  formerly  chaplain  to.  Bishop 
Fisher;  and  after  his  patron's  death,  had  travelled 
into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  being  edified  by  the 
conversation  and  example  of  the  principal  Romish 
dignitaries,  for  whose  religious  opinions  he  then 
entertained  the  highest  reverence.  Among  the 
papal  courtiers  Pole  received  his  countryman  with 
great  kindness,  and  would  fain  have  retained  him 
to  read  lectures  in  his  house.  But,  a  personal  in- 
spection of  Roman  piety  had  wrought.a  complete 
change  in  Damlip's  sentiments,  and  he  steadily 
refused  the  English  Cardinal's  offers,  being  deter- 
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ibined  upoii  returning  hom^  to  evangelise  hid  own 
eountrymen.  At  Calais  he  was  induced  to  sus- 
pend his  journey^  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  Aithur  Plantagenet^  Viscount  Lisle; 
and  he  began  immediatdy  to  preach  with  great 
zeal  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  especially 
levelling  his  eloquence  against  transubstantiation. 
The  good  folks  of  Calais  were  at  first  not  a  little 
scandalised  to  hear  arguments  and  invectives 
against  a  principle  so  firmly  established ;.  for  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  their  town  had,  in  a  for-^ 
m^r  age,  produced  sceptics  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Romish  priesthood  to  change  the  sacramental 
elements;  which  gainsayers  had,  however,  been 
put  to  an  open  shame,  by  a  miracle  of  establish^ 
efficacy  in  supporting  Popery's  leading  doctrine. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  a  representation 
of  the  resurrection,  appended  to  which  was  a  writ- 
ten account  of  three  hosts  that  bled,  and  of  a  piece 
of  bone  which  was  produced  at  the  celebration  of 
a  certain  mass.  This  portent  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  men  by  a  bull  of  indulgence,  offer- 
ing such  benefits  as  Popes  are  supfposed  to  have 
the  power  of  bestowing,  to  all  who  should  visit 
the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  event  The  bloody 
hosts  and  the  bone  were  said  to  be  safely  lodged 
in  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  which,  according  to 
custom,  was  among  the  ornaments  of  the  church. 
However,  so  far  was  Damlip  from  being  shaken 
in  his  antipathy  to  transubstantiation,  by  the  won- 

f  Natural  son  ot  Edward  IV. 
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derfiil  tale  which  coiifai:^d  eetebrity  upon  the 
ehiurch  of  St.  Nichohu3>  diat  he  boldly  affirmed  the 
whole  statement  to  h6  bottomed  in  some  impu- 
dent cheat,  played  off  upon  the  people  before  Ca- 
lais was  taken  by  the  English.  An  wder  from  the 
King  for  the  removal  of  superstitious  shrines^ 
afforded  the  means  of  proving  satisfisMitorily  that 
the  preachefa  judgment  was  cprrect.  Butler,  the 
Archbishop's  commissary,  proceeded,  under  thia 
authority,  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  &x* 
famed  cenotaph.  He  found  them  to  consist  in 
three  counters,  which  had  evidently  been  painted 
red,  and  a  small  piece  of  bone,  which  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  tip  of  a  sheep's  tail.  These 
illustrious  proofs  of  transubstantiation,  Damlip 
exhibited  in  the  pulpit  on  the  following  day,  and« 
the  credit  of  that  important  article  in  the  Romish 
ereed  immediately  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebbi 
m  Calais.  Still  it  did  not  lose  all  its  friends;  and^ 
as  these  were  powerful,  a  fierce  persecution,  under 
the  act  of  Six  Articles,  soon  reduced  all  timid  spi« 
rits  in  the  place  to  the  prevailing  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  Butler,  the  commissary,  together 
with  Smith,  a  preacher,  was  sent  in  custody  to 
England,  where  both  underwent  a  long  confine- 
ment, and  many  examinations.  At  length  Butler 
was  discharged,  with  the  loss  of  his  app<nntment: 
Smith,  with  others,  consulted  to  recant.  Damlip 
was  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  and  other  prdlates,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  shake  his  opinions  upon  the  Eucharist.  Cran- 
mer  indeed  was  so  struck  with  the  learning  of 
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Damlip^  that  h6  fomid  himdelf  at  length  muih  at 
a  loss  to  answer  him ;  and  being  fully  ecmyinced 
of  his  tmcommon  merit,  he  sent  him  a  private 
measage^  advising  him  to  abscond*  This  kind 
recommendation  was  immediately  adopted.  The 
accused,  after  transmitting  to  the  prelates  a  copi* 
ous  statement  of  his  opinions,  with  their  authcm-* 
ties,  in  writing,  secretly  withdrew  into  the  West' 
of  England,  where  he  gained  a  subsistence  by^ 
teaching  school  He  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
malice  of  his  enemies ;  for  his  name  was  inserted: 
in  one  of  the  acts  of  attainder  passed  in  the  last 
Parliament;  and,  in  order  to  aggravate  hia  allege 
offences,  his  former  acquaintance  with  Cardisi^ 
Pole  wait  raked  from  oblivion.  Little  as  it  was 
likely  that  a  divine  of  Damlip's  known  sentiments 
should  be  in  correspondence  with  that  most  de- 
voted partizan  of  the  Papacy,  his  eneniiies  hesi- 
tated not  to  lay  that  offence  to  his  charge*  Cle- 
ment Philpot,  a  servant  who  had  adopted  reformed 
principles,  was  also  attainted  upon  the  same 
ground ;  as  was  Buttolph,  who,  being  active  in 
stirring  up  the  persecution  at  Calais,  was  not  un- 
likely to  have  been  really  engaged  in  some  corres- 
pondence with  Pole.  Damlip  appears  to  have 
been  no  great  while  at  liberty ;  for,  after  a  con- 
finement of  about  two  years  in  the  Marshalsea,  he 
was  sent  over  to  Calais;  and  there,  with  notable 
absurdity  as  well  as  cruelty,  he  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  under  pretence  of  inflicting  pu- 
nishment upon  him  for  his  traitorous  subserviency 
to  that  English  Cardinal,  of  whose  sentiments  he 
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had  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous 
opponents'*. 

'  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  yearV  the  con- 
version of  certain  abbeys  into  episcopal  sees  was 
commenced  by  the  accomplishment  of  that  change 
at  Westminster.  About  the  same  time  the  monks 
were  ejected  from  the  cathedrals  into  which  they 
had  been  intruded  by  Norman  policy.  The  re- 
establishment  of  a  dean  and  canons  in  the  church 
of  Canterbury  was  effected  under  the  personal 
superintendance  of  Cranmer;  who  thus  had  the 
satisfaction  of  restoring  to  its  ancient  state  an  es- 
tablishment which  his  predecessor,  Lanfranc,  had 
perverted  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  and  pa- 
pal tyranny  \    While  the  restoration  was  in  pro- 

•  *  Foxe,  1114. 

-  '  In  December.  In  the  August  of  the  following  year  the  see 
of  Chester  was  founded ;  in  the  next  month  were  founded  the 
sees  of  Gloucester  and  Peterborough ;  in^June,  1542,  the  see  of 
Bristol  was  established ;  in  September  of  the  same  year  that  of 
Oxford,  being  fixed  at  Oseney.  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  463. 
Godwin,  de  Praesul.  545,  563. 

^  "  Constat  enim  Decanos  ecclesiae  (Cantuariensis)  prsefectu- 
ram  tenuisse  usque  restaurationem  ejus  a  Lanfranco  post  annum 
MLXxiv.  factam.  Nisi  quis  forsitan  tempus  excipiat  intermedium 
institutioni  monachorum  anno  miii.  et  devastation!  ecclesiae  anno 
MXii.  Monachos  enim  ecclesiae  Cantuariensi,  ejectis  canonicis 
saecularibus,  Elfricus  Archiepiscopus  primus  induxit  anno  circiter 
Hill.  Anno  MXII.  spoliata  a  Danis  ecclesia,  monachisque  omni- 
bus, si  quatuor  demas  interemptis,  clericjs  ecclesiam  subierunt, 
et  antiquis  legibus  nth  Decani  regimine  usque  ad  Lanfranci  tem" 
pora  tenuerurU"  (Wharton,  Hist.  Decan.  et  Prior.  Eccl.  Capt. 
Angl.  Sacr.  1.  135.)  Such  pieces  of  history  as  this  are  not  only 
interesting  as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  they  are  also  important  in 
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gres^^  the.  Archbishop  discovered  the  soundness 
and  liberality  of  his  sentiments,  by  the  conduct 
which  he  pursued  respecting  the  school  about  to 
be  appended  to  his  cathedral.  With  him  were 
joined  in  commission  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court 
of  Augmentations,  the  Attorney-general,  and 
others  ;  among  whom  it  was. proposed,  that  none 
but  the  sons  of  gentlemen  should  bp  admitted 
as  scholars  uppn  the  new  foundation.  The  Pri- 
mate, however,  descended  as  he  was  from  a  family 
long  possessed  of  hereditary  opulence,  resisted 
the  unwise  and  illiberal  spirit  of  exclusion  pre- 
vailing among  his  brother  commissioners.  /'  In 
my  opinion,"  said  he,  **  it  is  of  great  importance 
that,  since  God  has  confined  intellectual  benefits 
to  no  particular  station,  persons  of  every  rank 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good 
education.  Poor  men's  children  are  often  gifted 
with  imagination,  memory,  eloquence,  sober- 
mindedness,  a  good  enunciation;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  natural  talents  is  commonly  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  diligence  by  those  who  have 
little  other  dependence."  This  language,  so  ob- 
viously dictated  by  a  sound  understanding  and 
Christia.n  principles,  was  met  by  the  usual  pre- 
tences of  pride  and  selfishness.  It  was  asserted 
to  be  fit  that  the  husbandman's  son  should  learn 

a  religious  point  of  view ;  because  some  persons  conceit  that,  in 
adhering  to  Popery,  they  are  following  antiquity.  Those  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  make  the  requisite  enquiry,  will  however 
find  that  Popery  is  innovation,  and  that  the  Reformers  were  in 
truth  engaged  in  restoring  the  Church  to  her  ancient  state. 
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of  his  &ther .  to  till  the  groand^  the  artMoer'g  to 
oxcel  in  a  mechanical  occupation,  while  the  gen- 
tlemaa's  child  ought  to  reedve  such  an  education 
88  might  qualify  him  to  take  a  share  in  puhlle  af- 
fairs ;  and  that,  since  ploughmen  and  other  such 
laborious  hands  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
a  state,  instruction  tending  to  place  men  above 
such  occupations  ought  not  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately accessible.  To  these  observations  the 
Archbishop  thus  replied.  '^  I  grant  that  we  must 
have  a  supply  of  men  trained  to  manual  labour ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  exclusion  from  the  hope 
of  Uberal  education,  of  every  one  whose  father 
held  the  plough,  looks  like  a  desire  to  restrain  the 
Deity  from  conferring  his  most  valuable  benefits 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  narrow  circle  drawn  by  our 
pride  and  prejudices.  God,  however,  does  not 
act  thus  partially.  He  diffuses  through  every 
rank  the  seeds  of  intellectual  eminence ;  and  he 
often  withdraws  from  a  great  man's  posterity  that 
ability  which  raised  their  progenitor.  If,  there- 
ibre,  we  were  to  decide  upon  cultivating  the 
minds  of  those  alone  to  whom  our  illiberal  fancy 
would  appropriate  conspicuous'  stations,  our  de*- 
sign,  like  that  of  Babel's  architects,  would  proba* 
bly  miscarry  from  the  hopeless  incapacity  of  those 
who  may  s{Mring  from  us.  Such  incapacity  have 
I  often  seen  in  children  of  gentle  blood.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that,  well-born  as  is  I  believe 
every  one  of  us,  we  are  all  descended  from  ances- 
t;ors  of  a  humbler  class,  some  one  of  whom,  by  the 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  has  been  enabled 
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ta  cim&r  opulence  and  distinction  upon  Ids  pos- 
terity." To  this  it  was  answered^  that  aristocratic 
honours  had  generally  been  acquired  by  means  of 
military  merit.  ^Mt  may  be  so/'  resumed  the 
Archbishop ;  ^*  but,  neTertheless,  had  not  the  suct 
cessful  soldier  possessed  and  cultivated  a  good 
understanding,  he  would  never  h^ve  become  a 
great  captain.  Now,  from  the  labour  requisite  foir 
the  complete  developement  of  a  man's  natural  ta* 
lents,  the  youth  of  easy  fortune  is  generally  found 
to  shrink ;  while  the  poor  man's  son  is  seen  to 
undergo  it  with  alacrity.  Hence  we  are  taught 
in  Scripture,  that  God  raiseth  up  men  from  the 
dunghill,  and  setteth  thent  in  high  authority ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  providence  thrusts 
down  princes  into  a  condition  of  poverty  and 
contempt  My  smtence  therefore  is,  if  a  gentle* 
man's  son  be  apt  to  leam^  let  him  be  admitted 
into  the  school ;  if  he  be  found  unapt^  let  him  be 
dismissed^  and  the  hopeful  progeny  of  a  poor  man 
substituted  in  his  place  V  The  soundness  of  this 
reasoning  few  in  these  days  will  doubt,  and  none 
will  openly  deny :  for  since  the  capability  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  is,  like  other  unquestionable 
advantages,  distributed  without  respect  of  station, 
if  the  avenues  to  knowledge  be  closed  against  all 
but  the  hereditary  members  of  a  privileged  caste, 
the  inteltectual  growth  of  a  nation  must  be  stunt- 
ed, and  its  most  certain  source  of  greatness  mate- 
rially impaired. 

'  Strype,  Mem.  C^arnn.  1£7. 
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No  circumstance  is  so  remarkable  in  the  eccte* 
siastical  history  of  this  year  as  the  rise  of  the  Je« 
suits.  The  Papacy  is  indebted  for  this  band  of 
artful  and  devoted  partizans  to  the  fanatical  reve- 
ries of  a  noble  Spaniard^  named  Ignatius,  who  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Loyola  from  a  castle  in  Ks^ 
cay,  at  which  he  was  bom  in  1492 "'.  Educated 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  thence 
transferred  to  the  army,  he  spent  a  youth  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  then 
besi^ed  by  the  French.  An  unskilful  surgeon 
rendered  his  cure  tedious,  and  thus  the  active 
habits  of  his  former  life  being  interrupted,  he  was 
driven  to  think  of  books  as  an  expedient  to  relieve 
the  irksomeness  of  his  confinement.  A  legendary 
history  of  Romish  saints  was  put  into  his  hands, 
and  he  read  it  with  avidity.  The  ardour  of  his 
passions,  repressed  indeed,  but  not  extinguished 
by  the  inglorious  ease  which  wore  away  his  time, 
now  pointed  out  a  road  to  fame  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice.  The  flame  of  enthusiasm 
heated  and  dazzled  his  imagination ;  he  left  the 
couch  of  sickness  emulous  as  ever  of  distinction, 
but  he  felt  anxious  that  it  should  spring  from  that 
heroic  self-devotion  which  Romanists  attribute  to 
the  individuals  commemorated  in  their  calendar. 
He  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  his  arms  to  our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  assumed  a  dress  of  sadiclotk, 
practised  those  austerities   by  which  religicma 

"  Herbert,  ftftQ. 
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madmen  soothe  their  consciences  or  feed  their 
vanity^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  &vourite  folly 
of  his  age^  the  maintenance  of  Mary's  uninter- 
rupted virginity.  After  enduring  the  most  ri- 
gorous mortifications  during  twelve  months,  he 
travelled  into  Palestine  for  the  double  purpose  of 
visiting  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  and 
of  converting  the  infidels.  The  reckless  indiscre- 
tion with  which  he  was  preparing  to  embark  in 
the  latter  enterprise  alarmed,  however,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  prudent  friar 
soon  contrived  the  means  of  sending  Loyola  back 
to  Europe.  When  arrived  in  Spain,  the  enthu^ 
siastiC'  pilgrim  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
scholastic  theology,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  in- 
vest his  fanaticism  with  an  air  of  greater  respect- 
ability. A  few  followers  were  now  attracted  by 
his  austerities  and  exertions,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  monks  and  friars,  who,  being  determined  to  re- 
sist all  encroachments  upon  their  established  do- 
minion over  the  weak  and  superstitious,  de- 
nounced Loyola  to  the  inquisition ;  the  merciless 
fangs  of  which  tribunal  he  determined  upon 
eluding  for  the  future  by  a  residence  in  a  foreign 
country.  .  Paris  was  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and 
there  he  soon  found  some  kindred  spirits,  «ager  to 
embrace  a  new  and  vigorous  system  of  &naticism 
in  preference  to  any  one  which  had  become  fami- 
liar and  relaxed.  His  success  again  elicited  a  for- 
imdable  mass  of  opposition,  which  however  sank 
powerless  before  his  flaming  zeal ;  ani  in  spite  of 
the  hostility  which  sought  to  crush  his  hopes,  he 

VOL.  u.  H  h 
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formed  m  the  French  metropolis  a  devoted  baod 
of  disciples^  who  called  themselves  the  Company 
of  Jesus. 

This  association  Loyola  naturally  desired  to 
vender  permanent,  and  he  repaired  to  Rome  in 
order  to  obtain  for  his  design  the  papal  sanction. 
But  the  time  for  the  favourable  reception  of  siieh 
«n  application  was  somewhat  gone  by.  The 
monks  and  friars  had  been  grievously  exposed  in 
most  countries  of  Europe^  and  sound  policy 
seemed  to  dictate  the  unsparing  reformation^  or 
even  the  partial  suppression  of  the  monastic  sys^ 
tem^  rather  than  its  extension.  Henee  Loyola- s 
proposals  were  at  first  coolly  received  at  Rome^ 
and  Cardinal  Guidiccioni>  to  Mfhom  with  two  of 
hia  brethren  they  w^e  referred  by  the.  Pope,  not 
only  strenuously  urged  thdlr  total  rejection,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  treatise  expressly 
levelled  against  them  \  The  Spanish  enthusiast; 
however,  possessed  a  spirit  which  scorned  to 
crouch  before  difficulties.  On  his  knees  he  be* 
Mught  Paul  not  to  discourage  the  formation  of  a 
society  wibich,  ik  addition  to  other  monastic  vows, 
proposed  to  bind  itself  by  an  obligation  to  use 
every  ptactiealble  expedient  for  the  support  and 
oxt6n$ion  of  tjie  papal  influence.  Rome  had  no^r 
become  woefnUy  sensible  that>  for  the  serviees^  of 
an  assodatioti-  thoroughly  willing  and  able  to  up^ 
•hold  the  JPapaiey,  there  was  indeed  sufficient  em* 
ployment.     Monks  and  friars  had  hitherto  served 


J"  History  oftke  Jemiits.    Londi  1816.^  977. 
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to  persuade  mien  that  the  keys  of  heaven  were 
entrusted  to  the  Roman  BishQp.  But  a  spirit  of 
discrimination  and  enquiry  was  now  abroad^  which 
had  ahready  circumscribed^  and  which  seemed  not 
unlikely  in  the  end  to  annihilate^  the  influence  of 
that  princely  prelate.  Popery^  therefore^  which 
has  never  existed  without  the  aid  of  monkery^t 
needed  a  new  organisation  of  that  pest  and  dis« 
grace  to  Christian  communities^  Monks  were 
now  required  who  should  combine  an  unlimited 
devotion  to  the  Papacy^  with  habits  adapti^d  to 
obtain  an  influence  in  a  state  of  society  tolerably 
enlightened.  The  honest  enthusiasm  of  Loyola 
afforded  an  opjportnnity  of  establishing  such  mt 
order ;  and  tiie  Pope^  convinced  that  a  refined  po* 
Iky  guided  his  determination^  consented  to  the 
formation  of  that  society  %  which  soon  contrived 
to  play  a  part  on  the  world's  great  theatre^  at 
once  so  conspicuous  and  disreputable. 

Of  all  the  Romish  orders  denominated  reli^^ous, 
the  Jesuits  have  been,  the  most  respectable  as  to 
learning,  the  least  so  as  to  sound  morsslity.  Al^ 
though  acknowledging  as  their  founder  one  of  the 
most  ardent  devotees  that  ever  existed^  they  are 
exempted  irom  the.  burden  of  ceaseless  prayers 
and  offcHrecurring  fbsts ;  those  features  in  a  mo- 
nastic life  once  deemed  ito  meritorious.  The  Je^ 
suit,  indeed/ is  to  have  no  object  but  the  interest 
of  his  society>  and  that  of  the  Papacy ;  hence  h^ 
is  bound  to  no<Mng  which  is  likely  to  interfere 

"^  By  a  bull  dated  September  StT^  1540.  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
I.  S78. 
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with  these  paramiount  coitinderatiims/  Unhesi* 
tatihg/ unenquirmg  obedience,  to  the  general  pf 
his  order  %  is  the  mainspring  of  hisactions.  .Heace 
a  single  mind  moves  the  whole  Jesuitic  mass*  An 
individual  oecupying  no  verjr  conspicuotus  place 
in  the  public  eye,  wields  with  despotic  power  and 
profound  ctinning  a  body  of  able  instruments  dis- 
persed over  a  large  portion  of  the .  globe.  From 
this  body  a  weak  and  superstitious  sovereign  may 
always  be  supplied  with  a  confessor/ that  is^an 
irrespon^ble  minister;  parents  may  be  supplied 
with  instructors  for  their,  children ;  the  parents 
themselves  with  spiritual  advisers ;  an  enquiring 
public  with  specious  writers ;  a  turbulent  com- 
munity with  skilful  conspirators;  a.  Protectant 
people  with  insidious  propagators  of  Popery ;  a 
Pagan  nation  with  indefatigable  and  accommo- 
dating missionaries ;  an  ignorant  or.  fmi«tical  po- 
pulace with  agents  fitted  to, kindle  and  feed  the. 
fiame  of  enthusiasm ;  and  a  country  whiojh  aflgsids 
facilities  for  making  money,  with  active  traders 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  adyantagesi  pf  their,  situ- 
ation. That  such  a  body  of  men  should  have 
succeeded  in  realising  its  pl^is  to  an  immeme^ 
esLtenti  can  exdte  no  surprise ;  nor  that,  at  length, 
even  Popish  governments  should  have  fpjqnd  its 
iafluenel^  intolerable.  But  although  the  rroyal 
disciples  of  the  Homan  Church  succeeded  in.  ob- 
taining frpjoa  their  Pontiff  the.  dissoluticm  of  the 
Jesuitic  society^  its  scattered  dements ;  still  re- 

'  Loyola  was  tke  first  general  of  his  order.    He  died  in  1556. 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  I.  990. 
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mained,  and  the  important  services  rendered  to 
the  Papacy  byrtbese  ahle  and. artful  men  were  not 
forgotten.  The  present  generation,  accordingly, 
has  witnessed  the .  reviral  of  this^  confederacy ; 
and  it  becomes  Protestants  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind,;  that  its  object  is  the  subversion  of  their 
faith:  an  object,  indeed,  far  transcending  human 
power;  but  although  the  Jesuit  will  never  ac<- 
complish  to  any  very  considerable  extent  the  pur- 
pose of  his:  blind,  self -devotion,  he  may  succeed  in 
poisoning  the  principles  and  riveting  the  preju- 
dices of  many  insulated  Christians :  hence  those 
who  desire  the  prevalence  of  truth,  as  developed 
in  Holy  Writ,  are  bound  to  turn  away  with  dis- 
trust contempt,  or  indignation,  from  the  disciples 
of  Loyola. 

In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose 
sumptuary  laws  upon  the  clergy.  The  increase 
of  money  was  b^inning  to  work  a  change  in  the 
domestic  habits  of  persons  in  superior  life,  who, 
finding  it  easy  to  barter  the  products  of  their 
estates  for  an  equivalent  in  the  precious  metals, 
were  rapidly  abandoning  the  old  method  of  con- 
suming in  rude  hospitality  a  large  proportion  of 
their  resources  upon  the  spots  from  which  they 
arose.  Money  was  now  easily  drawn  from  land, 
and  the  rich  proprietor  ceased  to  crowd  his  hall 
with  idle  and  turbulent  dependents,  or  to  allow 
his  gates  to  be  beset  with  helpless  and  importunate 
paupers.  Instead  of  these  popular  modes  of  dis- 
pensing what,  in  truth,  from  the  defect  of  monied 
consumers,  his  predecessors  had  a  difficulty  in 
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dasposiog  of  otherwise^  he  now  disbursed  the  pe^ 
eaniarir  proceeds  of  his  hmd  in  a  more  tsSned 
manner^  and  among  a  select  circk  of  priyate  ac« 
qaaintances.  Few  persons  of  sound  sense  and 
good  information  will,  in  tli»se  days,  be  found  ta 
deny  that  this  apparently  more  s^sh  mode  of  sp^ 
plying  the  profits  of  an  estate,  is  far  more  benefit 
cial  to  the  community  than  the  coarse  and  indis*" 
criminate  profusion  which  is  forced  upon  a  pro- 
prietor  who  can  find  neither  good  mai4s:ets  nor 
responsible  tenants.  When  rich  men  pay  money 
instead  of  bestowing  provisions,  the  poor  enjoy  a 
subsistence  which  they  have  fairly  earned  by  their 
ingenuity  or  labour :  a  circumstance  ministering 
respectability  to  poverty,  and  often  leading  \p  m* 
dependence.  But  however  evident  are  the  ad-^ 
vantages  to  the  whole  community  of  eix^oying 
instead  of  merely  patronising  tiie  poor,  those  who 
bad  lived  in  idleness  under  the '  latter  system 
would  be  very  slow  to  acknowledge,  or  even  to 
discern,  the  excellence  of  the  former.  Nor,  when 
the  change  of  manners  was  recent,  would  many 
persons  of  good  intentions  and  superior  informa*^ 
tion  fail  to  countenance  the  clamour  of  the  lower 
orders.  Looking  only  to  the  indisputable  facts, 
that  the  decay  of  popular  hospitality  proceeded 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  rich,  and  caused  dissa** 
tisfaction  among  the  poor,  it  would  certainly  ^>« 
pear,  even  to  minds  above  the  ordinary  stamp,  a 
grievous  departure  from  the  best  fashion  of  En« 
glish  manners.  The  obloquy  arising  from  this 
cause  fell,  as  usual,  most  heavily  upon  the  clergy; 
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wha.  wece  loudly  taxed  with  forsaking  the  popu-^ 
lar  lil;>era]ity  of J;heir  pr^decesBOrs,.  for  tiie  gnAiA- 
catkm  ^  expensive  liabxtB  ainimg  tiiefr  private 
friends.  Cramaer  heard  with  pai&  these  cbm^ 
plaints  against  the.  members  of  his  profe^aloh^ 
andj  iA  cornet  with  tutfaer  prelates^  he  !i8SU]ed^aIi 
order  for  the  future  regulation  of  clericU  tableis. 
By  this  cfurious  constitution  it. is  ciDJconed^  f^  tiaat 
the- archbbhops  should  not  exceed  six  ilishes  of 
fleshy  dn  ordinary  days^  and  of  fidh,  on  fish  days^; 
that  a  bishop  should  not  exceed  five  such  dishes ; 
ar  dean  m  archdeacon^  four ;  and  every  inferior 
dergyman  three/^  In  the  second  course  an  arch-> 
bishop  was  to  be  allowed  four  dishes ;  a  bishop^ 
three ;  and  all  of  lower  rahk^  two.  But  if  jany 
private  cleigyman  should  entertain  a  superior  of 
his  own  profession,  or  a  layman  of  distinction,  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  make  such  provisiobi  a&com<r 
ported  with  the  quality  of  his  guest ;  and  if  an 
ambassador  should  honour  any  clerical  fiinuly  with 
his  presence,  the  credit  of  English  hospitality  was 
to  be  maintained,  by  throwing  down  all  restrict 
tions  upon  the  preparation  for  the  feast  The 
second  coarse  appears  to  have  consisted  ordina^ 
rily  of  custards,  tarts,  fritters,  cheese,  apples^ 
pears,  and  other  &od  of  the  .fighter  kind.  To 
prevent  these  regulations  from  being  evaded  by 
the  over-ciowding  of  dishes,  it  was  ordered, ''  that 
of  the  greater  fish  or  fowl,  as  cranes,  swans,  tur* 
keys,  haddocks,  pike,  tench,  there  should  be  but 
one  in  a  dish :  of  the  smaller  sorts,  as  capons, 
pheasants,  rabbits,  woodcocks,  bitt  two:  of  par- 
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tiidges^  three,  at  an  archbishop's  table;,  at  a 
bishop's,  or  at  that  of  an  inferior  clergyman,  two. 
Blackbirds  might  be  six  in  a  dkh,  at  an  arch- 
bishop's table,  but  not  more  than  four  at  a 
bishop's:  nor  was  any  one  to  have  more  than 
twelve  larks,  snipes,  or  other  little  birds,  in  one 
dish."  As  it  was  anticipated  that  these  arrange- 
ments would  tend  to  spare  the  pockets  of  the 
clergy,  it  was  farther  enjoined,  that  the  money 
saved  should  not  be  hoarded,  but  be  spent  in  pro^ 
viding  plain  food  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This, 
like  other  sumptuary  laws,  was  very  little  regard- 
ed. During  two  or  three  months,  clergymen  or- 
dinarily regulated  their  tables  according  to  the 
prescribed  standard ;  but  after  that  time  they  re- 
sumed the  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to 
the  sort  of  housekeeping  which  they  would  main- 
tain *>.  .  This  early  relapse  into  the  reprobated 
habits  occasioned  great  regret  in  many  wdl- 
meaning  persons:  those,  however,  who  reason 
upon  such  subjects  more  candidly  and  more 
soundly,  are  thoroughly  aware  that  no  regula- 
tions tend  so  certainly  to  a  man's  advantage  as 
those  dictated  by  his  own  prudence,  and,  there- 
fore, that  any  external  interference  which  checks 
the  growth  of  this  virtue  is  worse  than  useless. 
It  was  indeed  alleged,  that  when  these  sumptuary 
laws  were  promulged,  the  luxury  of  churchmen 
had  become  excessive.  This  allegation,  however, 
like  all  sweeping  censures  of  whole  bodies  of  men, 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  648. 
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was^  most  probably;  inconsiderately  and  unMrly 
made.  Instances  of  cnlpable  vanity  ;smd  extrava- 
gance might,  undoubtedly,  at  all  times^  be  sub- 
stantiated among  the  members  of  a  numwousr 
profession ;  but  it  may  always  be  assumed  with 
certainty^  that^  as  regards  luxury  and  ostentation, 
the  clergy  merely  follow  at  a  moderate  distance 
those  of  the  laity  with  whom  they  associate. 
Thare  are,  indeed,  those  who  would  deny  to  the 
priesthood  a  liberty  of  pursuing  the  domestic  ha- 
bits of  superior  life.  Some  men  finding  that  refined 
indulgences  are  placed  beyond  their  own  reach,  hate 
and  envy  all  to  whose  lot  they  fall ;  and  such  men 
think  that  their  splenetic  invectives  may  always 
be  directed  without  contradiction^  if  not  with  ap- 
plause, against  an  opulent  ecclesiastic.  There  are 
others  who,  entertaining  gloomy  views  of  reli- 
gion^ consider  that  every  clergyman  ought  to  be 
an  ascetic.  Observations  from  the  former  class 
of  objectors  deserve  very  little  notice ;  from  the 
latter  may  be  answered^  by  adverting  to  the  in- 
utility of  outward  mortifications,  unless  the  heart 
go  with  tEe  act ;  the  difficulty,  perhaps  the  hn- 
possibility,  of  obtaining  a  constant  succession  of 
ascetics  at  once  rational  and  sincere;  and,  after  all, 
the  great  reason  that  there  is  to  doubt,  whether  a 
moderate  participation  in  such  relaxations  as  are 
not  vicious,  and  as  come  fairly  within  a  man's 
reach,  is  forbidden  by  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  indeed  sufficiently  plain,  from  the  liberal  scale 
of  the  regulations  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  clergy  at  this  time,  that  Cranmer  was  far  from 
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ctesiiiiig  to  exelude  lus  brdtoen'frolii  ^^innocenfr 
pleaauraB  oi^ocastj..  He.  mus  tlir  enemy  oi 
Bumkecy^  andstherefore  could  not  intend  to  iatro- 
diico aay: things  ^^oadoingto its  ddufihre  viU-* 
woTihip  among  Ihedbtgy  7  faulhervirasrantntated 
liy  that  imdex  cegard  fiir  &e  feelings  andaioru^es 
of  the  laity,  wMdt  every  oonadeiitimia  cWrgyman 
will  ever^feel,  and  which  will  cajifie'jaita  to  view 
smne  indulgences,  lawful  perhaps,  as  c^rtainiy  in- 
expedient in  a  man  of  his  x^alling.  Hence  tibe 
hous&Joseping .  regutations,  promulgated  at  this 
time,:  though  not  strictly  flowing  from  sound  views 
of  politieal  economy,  w^e  at  least  an  amialde 
ocm^ession  to  puUic  opinion.  At  the  present  pe^ 
riod.  these  regulations  are  curious,  both  inasmudi 
as  they  shew,  that  om^  great  ^Reformer,  though 
strict  in  enforcing  clerical  moderation,  never  in-* 
tended  to  impose  such  restrictions  upoathe  priest-: 
hood  as -nuffit  degrade  it^rom'^taking/  a:  distin-* 
guished  place  among  the  liberal  p^rofessions ;  and 
that  the  domJsstic  habits  of  England  were  thfen 
nnda*go]ng.  an  important  change.  To  this  change 
are  owing  the  intelligence  and  refinement  which 
now  descend  in  a  graduated  scale  from  the  ez« 
treme  of  opulence  to  the  very  verge  of  poverty; 
No  longer  have  persons  bom  in  lower  life  the 
hope  of  wasting  their  days  in  idleness  and  turbu* 
lence;  they  have  been  driven  by  the  selfish  luxury 
of  the  rich  to  the.  cultivation  of  their  own  talents, 
and  the  husbanding  of  their  own  resources ;  a 
necessitjT  which  has  givien  rise  not  only  to  tranquil 
and  virtuous  poverty,  but  also  to  that  indepen* 
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dent^  weH-lsfenned,  and  well-condacti^  middle 
daas,  for  whidi  England  is  do  pre-eminently.  c<mk 
spienora. 

In  April  the  uneasiness  of  the  northern  omnties 
again  broke  ont  hi  open  refaettion.  The  empire 
of  superstition  was.stiH  firmly  wtablEshad  in  thiGT 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  apd  the  warlike  population 
was  easily  incited  to  resist^  by  force  of  arms^  the 
restoration  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  :  Sir  John 
NevSfte  was  the  leader/  who^  upon  this  occasicm^ 
undertook  to  direct  the  misguided  peasantry* 
The  insurrection^  however,  had  made  but  little 
progress  when  the  government  was  enabled  to 
crash  it ;  and  Neville,  with  several  of  his  accom^ 
plices,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ^ 
This  act  of  justice  wasfbHowed.  by  the  viol^tit 
death  t>f  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who 
was,  afters  confinement  of  two  years,  dragged  to 
a  scaffi>ld  within,  tite  Tower^  The  execution  of 
this  venerable  lady  was  ordered  under  the  act  of 
attainder  voted,  against  her  for  a  correspondence 
with  her  son  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  she  had  been  detected  in  any  fresh  com^ 
munication  with  that  ill-advised  ecclesiastic,  or 
whether  such  an  ofibnce  was  merely  presumed 
from  the  bursting  forth  of  a  new  northern  rebel- 
lion, it  is,  however,  certain;  that  not  even  the 
near .  prospect  of  dissolution^  which  commonly 
effects  an  important  change  in  the  human  mind, 
caused  her  to  discover  any  other  feeling  than  one 

'  Godwuii  Annal.  7S«  '  Holinslied. 
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of  indignation  for  the  treatment  forced  upon  her* 
At  the  place  of  executioh  she  offered  every  resist-^ 
ance  within  her  power  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  sentence.  When  desired  to  lay  her  neck 
upon  the  block,  she  answered,  *^  That  should  trai^ 
tors  do,  and  I  am  none."  Nor,  when  it  was  repre- 
sented to  her,  that  resignation  to  force  which 
could  not  be  resisted,  was  best  Jsuited  to  her  un- 
happy circumstances,  would '  she '  abandon  the 
course  upon  which  she  had  determined.  '  "  if,^ 
said  she,  *^  the  executioner  will  have  my  head,^  he 
must  get  it  as  he  can."  This  spirit  of  resistance 
leftrher  only  with  life.  Even  after  she  had  been 
forcibly  placed  in  a  situation  for  receiving  the  &tal 
stroke,  she  continued  to  shake  her  hoary  locks, 
and  to  offer  every  practicable  impediment  to  the 
business  of  the  executioner,  until  at  length,  with 
awkwardness  and  embarrassment,  he  severed  her 
head  from  the  body  \  She  was  thien  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  and  was  the  last  survivor,  legiti- 
mately born,  to  the  name  of  Plantagenet.  For 
the  honour  of  Henry's  government,  and  of  human 
nature,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  powerful  ne* 
eessity  dictated  the  execution  of  a  lady  thus  vene- 
rable from  age  and  illustrious  ancestry. 

The  inveterate  bigotry  and  disaffection  of  his 
northern  subjects,  at  length  made  the  King  deter- 
mine upon  trying  what  effect  his  personal  influ- 
ence might  have  in  bringing  them  to  a  sounder 
state.    The  pageantry  of  a  court  is  so  well  adapt- 

»  May  27.    Herbert,.  «27. 
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ed  to  captivate  the  human  miind^  which  loves  to 
dwell  on  splendid  trifles^  and  the  elevation  of  roy* 
alty  renders  their  good*humoured  condescension 
so  universally  flattering^  that  sovereigns  can  hardly 
Ml  of  gaining  popularity  by  paying  a  friendly 
visit  to  any  part  of  their  dominions  in  which  they 
are  strangers.  But  besides  these  advantages, 
which  were  common  to  Henry  with  all  other 
princes,  he  possessed  quaUties  more  than  ordi- 
narily  adapted  to  gain  upon  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  Blunt  and  sincere  to  all  who  approach- 
ed him,  liberal  and  good-natured  to  such  as  did 
not  cross  his  purpose,  literary  beyond  the  usual 
standard  of  his  time,  attentive  to  business,  mag- 
nificent in  his  tastes,  authoritative  in  his  habits, 
he  was ,  thought  to  be  eminently  qualified  for 
wielding  the  sceptre  over  an  honourable  and 
high-minded  nation.  His  reign  had  indeed  been 
marked  by  acts  of  severity,  which,  in  these  days, 
would  be  pronounced  tyrannical  and  cruel ;  but 
the  victims  were  selected  from  no  one  particulaor 
party^  either  rdigious  or  political ;  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  though  rigid,  was  even-handed"; 

."  On  the  25ih  of  June,  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  son  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  who  had  recently  heen  Lord.  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  upon  a  charge,  which  he  ad* 
mittedf  of  so  conducting  affairs  in  his  government,  as  to  be  ready 
IQ  promote  die.designs  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  other  traitors.  On 
the  same  day  was  hanged  Thomas  Fines,  Lord  DacreoFthe 
South,  a  young  man  of  four  and  twenty,  who  had  committed  a 
murder^  in  company  with  some  disorderly  associates,  upon  a  poor 
man  who  resisted  them  in  an  attempt  to  steal  deer.  Great  inte- 
rest was  made  to  save  this  young  nobleman's  life ;  but  the  King* 
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and  the  most  eopspicuoos  of  tfa6se  tvho  had  MLtn 
en  the  sca£Bold  weirie  persons  ctf  elevated  statioii> 
with  whose  sa£ferings  the  mass  of  inen  areiittle 
disposed  to  sympathise.  The  King^  thereforei 
had  no  cause  to  doubts  that  a  progresk  into  the 
North  would  augment  his  popularity;  and  hie  reJEir 
sonably  flattered  himself^  that  his  influence  and 
example  would  throw  a  discredit  upon  those  stu<^ 
pid  miracles  and  pilgrimages  %  by  which  his  suIh 
jects  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  were  laid  pros^ 
tiate  at  the  feet  of  hfeadlong  fanatics,  and  religious 
or  political  impostors. 

Another  object  which  he  bad  in  view  was  a  con*!' 
ference  with  his  nephewy  the  King  of  Scotland  r 
U|ion  whom  he  wished  to  press  the  adoption  of 
his  own  policy^  in  disowning  the  Pope^  and  in 
confiscating  the  revenues  of  those  monkish  agents, 
by  whose  means  the  Roman  see  has  acquired  and 
maintained  its  influence.  To  this  latter  step 
James  was  strongly  tem|>ted  by  his  necessities. 
Being  little  more  than  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  a  needy  and  powerful  aristocracy,  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  had  ever  miaintained  a  conti-^ 
nued  struggle  with  poverty  and  turbulence.  To 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  situation, 
James  had  added  a  load  of  embarrassments  flow-^ 
ing  from  early  improvidence.  He  had  given  way 
to  that  loVe  of  dissipial&oh,  by  which  all  men  are 
tempted  at  the  outset  of  life,  and  great  m^i  more 

much  to  his  credit,  was  inexorable.    Herbert,  226,    Godwin, 
Annal.  73.' 
«  Herbert,  ««7. 
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thaaothei's*  He  was  now  suffering  under  the  m^^ 
evitaible  iconsequences  of  his  guilty  follies.  Ruined 
finances  stared  him  in  the  &ce^  and  thus  his  pre* 
ponderanee  over  his  turhqient  nobles  was  maiU'- 
tained  with  a  degree  .of  difiSculty  greater  than  a 
prince  of  so  much  alnlity  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  encounter.  If  he  could  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  seize  the  conv^tual  property^  he  might 
indeed  have  easily  retrieved  his  i^irs  y  for  Scot- 
land^ like  other  countries  which  had  admitted  Po- 
pery^ was  abundantly  supplied  with  opulent  mo- 
nasteries. But  the  absence  of  a  middle  class  ren- 
dered the  clergy  the  only  domestic  sdlies  upon 
which  the  crown  could  calculate;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  norths- 
em  British  nation^  caused  it  to  rely,  as -a  protect 
tion  from  its  southern  neighbour,  upon  continent- 
tal  powers,  then  in  league  with  Rome.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  therefore,  had  good  reason  to  doubts 
whether  the  ruin  of  a  body  attached  to  himself 
and  in  close  connexion  with  the  Papacy,  would  be 
sound  policy.  Hence>  in  preference  to  hia  nude's 
plan  for  the  removal  of  his  financial  embanrass*- 
ments>  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  the  monks. 
Who  represented,  that  if  the  lawa  against  heresy 
were.rigorously  enforced,  confiscations  sufficient 
to  produce  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  yearv 
would  flow  into  the  royal  exchequer'.  James 
ako  had  contracted  a  violent  prejudice  against 
the  revival  of  Scriptural  Christianity ;  and  had 

'  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  47^.  .     . 
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abandoned  himself  so  completely  to  the  artful 
suggestions  of  interested  persons  about  him^  that 
he  refused  to  hear  more  thftn  .one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. His  uncle  Henry  had  sent  to  hini  a  present 
of  splendidly-bound  books,  inculcating  the,  faith 
displayed  in  the  writings  of  Apostles. and  Evange- 
lists, and  recently  so  happily  restored  to  the  no- 
tice  of  men,  by  the  labours  of  the  Reformers. 
These  costly  volumes  were,  however,. no^  sooner 
received  by  the  Scottish  monarch,  than  they  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  ^'  It  is  better,''  said  he, 
*'  that  I  should  destroy  them,  than  that  they 
should  destroy  me."  Upon,  a  prince  thus  intent 
upon  seeing  no  farther  than  his  confessor .  bade 
him,  state  papers. and  friendly  messages  had  no 
chance  of  operating.  But  a  personal  conference 
will  often  ejSect.what  has  defied  every  other  mode 
of  communication ;  and  Henry  calculated,,  that  a 
man  of  his  mature  age,  great  political  importance, 
and  acknowledged  ability,  cduld  hardly  fail  of  im* 
pressing  his  nephew,  in  the  course  of  conversa-^ 
tSon,  with  a  favourable  opinion.of  the.  policy  which 
1^  had  adopted^  and  now  desired  to  recompti^nd. 
The  Scottish  clergy  indeed  seem  not  to.  have  been 
without  apprehensions  as  to  the. result  Qf  such  a 
meeting;  and  hence  they  laboured,  by  every  art, 
to  render  their  sovereign  averse  from  undertaking 
a  journey  into  England. 

In  Scotlandy  as  in  every  other  European  CQun- 
try,  a  large  numiber  of  persons  were  alive  tQ  the 
importance  of  deriving  religious  knowledge  from 
an  unquestionable  source!,    Indeed  very  soon  after 
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the  appearance  of  Wickliffe,  the  revival  of  an 
apostolic  &ith  was  announced  heyond  the  Tweed 
.hy  an  Englishman  named  Reshy*  To  the  sound* 
ness  of  his  principles^  this  herald  of  better  things 
was  cidled  upon  to  bear  witness  at  the  stake^  in 
the  year  1407.  As  usual^  however^  this  barbarous 
intolerance  missed  its  object ;  and  the  opinions 
which  had  been  supported  with  such  a  noble  con- 
stancy, continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  country. 
The  spirit  of  cruelty  was  not,  however,  extinh 
guished.  Paul  Craw,  a  refugee  from  the  conti- 
nent, who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  Huss^ 
was  burnt  as  a  heretic  in  the  year  1432 ;  and  aa 
an  encouragement  to  all  who  should  labour  to 
crush  the  rising  disposition  for  enquiry,  the  man 
who  had  been  the  means  of  convicting^  the  unfor- 
tunate foreigner,  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
witlh  the  opulent  abbacy  of  Mebrose.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  written  Word 
continued  to  make  their  way  in  Scotland;  and  the 
south-western  counties  in  particular  became  noto* 
rious  as  the  residence  of  individuals  in  every  rank 
who  considered  their  country  to  be  in  a  state  of 
religious  degradation.  The  progress  of  evange- 
lical principles  had  been  lately  aided  by  Patrick 
Hamilton,  whose  instructions  came  recommended 
to  the  people  by  his  illustrious  lineage,  and  Chris- 
tian meekness.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  natural 
genius  of  this  amiable  man  by  means  of  foreign 
travel,  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  neatly  related, 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Ferns. 
Abroad,  Hamilton  conversed  with  Luther,  Me- 
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lancthon^  mi  otiber  grfiftt  men,  wba.  Wi^i?  iatoit 
upon  restoring  tbe  CaAboUc  Church  to  a  state  of 
strict  conformity,  with  the  unquestioiMBkbte  dciclar 
nations  ai  her  inspire  founders*  Thiese  emiueiit 
men  iafiiaed  into  the  duatils  mind  of  the  nobl* 
Scot,  such  notions  :of  divine  truths  as  being  drami 
from  certain  sources,  are  obviously  isorthy  f^-mr 
{dicit  reliance ;  and  he  returned  to  h]3  own  Iwd 
fUU  of  anxiejty  to  be  instruinental  in  bea&ig  whal 
be  found  himself  constrained  tot  conisdd^.  the  «jfit 
ritual  blindness,  of  his  coimtrymen.  A  reform^ 
pf  his  birth  and  excellence  sooaairouaed  the^aogr]^ 
passions-  of  the  dergy^  Acc^i;dingly,  he  was  inr 
vked  to  St.  Andrew's^  undec  pretence  of  dispy^is^ 
with  Campbell  Prior  of  the  DominiciaiM,  v^^sm 
some  cantroverted  points  of  theology.  3y  vom^f 
of  his  arguments  th0  fricv  prof^ss^i  to  fo^.  GOm 
vinced ;  but  he  eft  centsived  to  cpnd»et'  Hm  .eoRr 
fecence  as  to  df aw  from  UamUton  su^lc^nt^^  to 
Qoostituto  a  Qharge  ^  he«;«}y*  Qn  this  h^  waa 
axraigne^d  bsforj^.  th^  ArphbishopSj  A»d  9efmA 
others  of  the  prelajcy  and  priesthood ;  by  wh<M% 
h«  was  adjji^ged  an  obstipat^  hot^tiG,  WfH  dfi}ir 
vered  ftFcr.  to  the  s^pulair  arm,    9<^e  night  t}Mi 

Be^ia»)i>^y  nf  hk  iudg^  w^is  conwoim^tod^  The 
wtiro,  hfiw.ever,  was  »$kwjw  dapiij^ed  by  thJB.pi»i 
cipitato  emelty*    W}mn festsned to. th^ s^^^Iia 

flltrt.pile  burnt  sl9wly  rpund  him,  and  Aja«pe«*lh 

tors  observed  with  mourpfu}  ad^a^iop  hts  gst^ 
pwty,  apd  noWe  c»nstanf?yt  M  v«tt^,up«p,  th^ 
^ad  .QQpaeioqs^  th«  monks;  wqrQfofri^mQe^.wilJtuthfim 
imporMtka ;  aiMi  h3[c<ib«ii)ithB.v|fitH».  vaa.»r. 
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kmrtedr  td  >  implore  Ibe  Virgin  Mary^s  hit«rees&ionf 
for  the  relief  of  his  sufferings.  This  stupid  adviee 
was  recehred  with  merited  mdifference ;  hnt  when 
tlie  traitm*  GampbeUi  became  the  most  officious 
d»i6urber  of  his  pe^ce^  the  dying  martyr  thus  ad-' 
dWBsed  him  i  '^  Widced  man^thou  knowest  thlit  I' 
am  not  a  heretic^  aftd  that  it  is  the  truth  of  6od 
tbr  whidi  I  am  sidlfering.  So  muctt  thoU  diisb 
^aOm  to  me  m  private ;  and  thereupon  I  appear 
thee  to  answer  before  thejudgment-seaft  of  Christ.'^ 
This  was  no  sooner  said  than  the  sulferer'  was 
enveloped  in  a  mass  of  raging  flame ;  regardkss^ 
however^  of  its  fiereeness^  hew^  heard  to  ejiACu*- 
hie,  ^^  Lord^  how  long  shall  darkness  oppress  thii» 
land  ?  How  long  wik  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of 
men  r  When  at  fength  he  felt  that  his  soul  Was 
upon  the  point  of  fleeing  from  its  earthly^  eitadd^ 
he  qri^d,  ^'  Lord  Jesus^  receive  my  spirit  f  and  his^ 
rcHce  was  heard  no  more.  Griefs  horror^  and  ad-" 
miration,  fiU^  by  turns  the  minds  of  those  who^ 
had  witnessed  this  crue)  spectacle.  The  unhappy^ 
Campbell,  whose  treacherous  agency  had  con-« 
ducted  the  martyr  to  thestake^  retired  to  his 
eloister  gloomy  imd  conscience-stricken :  the  ap- 
peal to  Christ's  judgment-seat^  which  had  been 
denounced  against  him  under  such  awful  circual' 
stances^  preyed  upon  his  spirits*  He  languished 
fiip  a  year^  and  then  died  distracted.  His  misera* 
ble  end  was  commonly  viewed  among  the  people 
as  a  judicial  visitation  of  Providence,  that  plainly 
pointed  to  the  more  righteous  cause ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Patrick  Hamilton  wwe  extended  rather 
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than  repressed  by  the  cifcuinstanoes  of  Im  vaor 
timely  end '. 

The  cruelty  of  the  niUng  ecclesiastics  did  not^ 
however^  abate.  Other  yictims  were  oScfred  at 
the  shrine  of  superstition  and  papal  tyranny ;  and 
some  took  refiige  among  fordgners'  from  the  fury 
of  the  persecution  which  was  raging  in  thdr  own 
country.  One  of  those  who  sealed  his  conviction 
with  his  blood  was  a  Benedictine  monk^  named 
Forest^  whose  fiate  elicited  a  shrewd  observation; 
worthy  of  remembrance.  When  a  debate  lucose 
as  to  the  place  most  eligible  for  the  burning  of  the 
alleged  heretic^  one  in  the  service  of  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  said^  '^  that  it  would  be 
best  to  bum  him  in  a  cellar ;  since  the  smoke  oi 
Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton's  pile  had  infected  with  he- 
resy all  on  whom  it  blew.''  Indeed  it  soon  became 
sufficiently  obviousj  that  these  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings aUenated  the  people  from  the  hierarchy^ 
and  induced  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the 
sufferers^  as  well  aa  a  prepossession  in  &vottr  of 
the  principles  which  were  so  nobly  supported. 
Even  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  began  to  see 
the  impolicy  of  that  course  whidi  the  deigy  had 
adopted ;  and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  try- 
ing whether  the  torrent  of  reform  could  npt  be 
stemmed  by  milder  expedients.  But  the  hands  of 
his  coadjutors  were  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen;  and  they,  appeared  to  think,  that 
the  stain  could  only,  be  washed  away  by  new  bar- 

!  Burneti  Hist.  ReC  i;  47 i. 
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baoritieg.  They,  therefore,  overruled  the  PrimAte's 
prudent  and  humane  advice,  by  representing,  that 
if  he  should  draw  back  from  the  sanguinary  mea- 
sures in  which  he  had  embarked,  his  sincerity  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church  would  become  suspected. 
£(uch  representations  seldom  fail  of  producing 
their  intended  effects  upon  weak  or  worldly  minds, 
and  the  Archbishop  allowed  himself  to  cojditinue 
the  instrument  of  perpetrating  atrocities  from 
which  his  conscience  shrank  *. 

While  the  country  was  thus  disquieted  by  the 
struggle  between  the  hierarchy  and  the  Reformers, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  named  body  should 
have  been  anxious  to  prevent  their  sovereign  from 
Journeying  to  meet  his  uncle.  It  is  indeed  pro^ 
bable,  that  a  partial  or  total  adoption  of  the  En- 
glish ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland,  would  have 
relieved  James  pretty  effectually  from  his  embar« 
rassments,  both  financial  and  political.  Nor  could 
those  interested  in  supporting  the  existing  system 
conceal  from  themselves  the  danger  of  exposing 
the  King,  especially  circumstanced  as  he  was,  to 
a  personal  intercourse  with  Henry.  They,  there- 
fore, omitted  no  persuasion  or  representation 
likely  to  prevent  the  intended  interview ;  and 
their  influence  prevailed.  Meanwhile  Henry, 
little  anticipating  the  disappointment  which 
awaited  him  at  York,  proceeded  towards  that 
ancient  city  in  aU  the  pomp  of  royalty.  His  route 
lay  through  Lincolnshire,  in  which  county  he  re- 
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iceiyed  ccMUpHmentvy  «4^A«mM»  Md  pemtiiingr 
preBento^frpm  depjqCations  acikxiawtedgiiig  his  de^ 
meiicy  ia  pardomng  the  late  fceheiSiw.  Wlion  ht 
crossed  the  Humber^  he  found  the  Yorfcshtremea 
equajUj  loyal  aud  liberal  ^  Hoiviever^  in  the  xnidfii; 
of  these  griitifying  introductions  to  the  most  su- 
perstitious  of  his  subjects,  he  did  not  stoop  to 
flatter  their  groveBing  prejudices.  From  Hull  a 
letter  was  de^atched  in  his  name  to  the  Aidif 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  enjoining  a  strict  search  for 
911  objects  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  fraud 
and  superstiticm,  and  the  nnspaiing  rembvid  of 
tapers  before  images,  monuinents  of  fictitious 
miracles,  and  of  every  thing  which  served  to  de* 
coy  ignorant  people  from  their  homes  upon  the 
senseless  errand  of  making  a  pilgrimage*  In  obe^ 
dience  to  this  royal  letter,  the  Archbishop  issued 
commissions  for  an  enquiry  after  all  these  mis* 
ehievous.  contrivances  for  cheating  the  people  of 
their  time,  their  money,  and  their  religion  ""^  In 
the  North  the  King  endeavoured,  by  his  personal 
influence,  to  break  the  idolatrous  habits  of  his 
subjects.  He  also,  upon  his  arrival  at  York, 
issued  a  proclamation,  inviting  ^'  all  who  had 
b^en  aggrieved  for  want  of  justice  by  any  whom 
he  had  formerly  employed,  to  come  to  him  and  hia 
council  for  redress."  This  artifice  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  sovereign  in  a  part  of  his  dominions 
extensively  pervaded  by  discontent,  would  have 
been  sufficiently  excusable,  had  it  not  been  sea**. 

^  Herbert,  228.  <  S(rypQ»  Mem.  Cranm.  132. 
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smied  "vritli  an  allusion  ta  the  nnimpfpy 
whcr  had  been  recently  saicrific^d.  Nlhie  wonld 
doubt,  ihkt  Vj  the  tnebtion  of  a  servant  capabte 
ctf  denying  justice  to  the  people,  the  memory  of 
Cromwell  was  obliquely  aspersed.  This  senf enc^ 
therefore,  could  hardly  fail  of  being  considered  as 
an  insinuation  addressed  to  those  among  whom 
the  late  yicaf-general's  conduct  was  leait  popu-^ 
Ut,  that  W&  Soyei^eign  had  not  cordially  concurred 
hi  it.  This  concession  to  their  antipathies^  was 
prolmbiy  gratefully  received  by  his  northern  sub-» 
jects,  4s  Henry  appears  to  have  derived  firom  his 
progreiis  fully  as  much  dodiiestic  gratification  as 
he  had  anticipated.  The  ohly  drawback  upon 
his  satisfaction  was  the  absence  of  his  niephew, 
who>  notwithstandmg  the  hopes  of  an  interview^ 
which  his  miole  had  been  led  to  indulge,  and  the 
splendid  preparations  made  for  his  reception, .  at 
l^gth  formally  declined  to  quit  his  own  domi-» 
nions.  .  By  this  refttsal  Henry  was  both  disap^ 
pointed  and  disgusted ;  but  the  Queen  seems  to 
have  exerted  herself  to  allay  the  irritation  arising 
from  this  source ;  and  he  returned  to  Hampton* 
Cotirt  at  the  end  of  October,  vexed  indeed  by  ther 
fiuture  of  his  political  schemes,  but  gratified  by  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  fascinating  at-. 
tenlions  of  his^  contort  \ 

Oil' AH  Saints'  day,  the  uxorious  monarch  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament ;  and  publicly,  in  the  royal' 
chapdl,  returned  his  thanks  to  God  for  blessing. 

*  Herbert,  228. 
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1dm  with  so  excellent  a  Queen.  So  often^  how- 
erer^  does  Providence  hnmble  the  vain  confidence 
of  man  when  it  has  reached  its  height,  that  these 
excesses  of  self-congratulatidn  have  been  consi* 
dered  among  the  vulgar  as  ominous  of  some  re* 
verse.  Of  such  a  fatality  the  more  credulous  of 
Henry's  subjects  could  not  have  failed  to  c(msider 
the  next  incident  in  his  life  a  striking  exemplifi- 
cation. Before  he  had  returned  from  the  Nordi, 
a  man  named  Lascelles  waited  upon  the  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  desired  a  private  audi- 
ence. In  this,  he  said,  that  he  had  just  returned 
from  paying  a  visit  to  a  sister  of  his,  who  was 
married  in  Sussex ;  that  this  female,  having  been 
formerly  servant  in  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk's 
family,  and  consequently  being  well  known  to  the 
present  Queen,  whose  education  had  been  chiefly 
received  in  her  grandmother  s  house,  had  been 
strongly  recommended  by  him  to  solicit  for  some 
appointment  under  her  Majesty ;  that,  however^ 
his  sister  positively  refused  to  adopt  his  advice ; 
and  when  pressed  to  assign  a  motive  for  conduct 
seemingly  so  unreasonable,  had  alleged  thie  depra- 
vity of  Catharine's  morals.  Lascelles  proceeded 
to  state,  that  his  curiosity  being  raised  by  his  re« 
lative's  unexpected  communication,  he  had  made 
enquiries  into  the  particulars  of  the  Queen's  mia* 
conduct,  and  had  learnt,  in  consequence,  that  she 
had  formed,  some  years  before,  a  criminal  inti- 
macy with  Derbam,  then  one  of  her  grandmother^s 
servants ;  that  Mannock,  another  menial  of  the 
family,  had  mentioned  a  mark  upon  her  person  of 
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wMch  he  could  hardly  have  knoMPiij  ludeas  he;  had 
been  one  of  her  guilty  paramours ;  and  that  fiom 
several  circumstances  which  were  then  disclosed 
to  the  Archbishop,  it  was  certain  that  Cafharine^s 
infainy  was  perfectly  notorious  among  many  of 
those  who  had  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Duchess's 
establishment.  Lascelles  concluded  his  infcHrma- 
tion  by  declaring,  that  he  was  urged  to  the  disclo- 
sure by  a  sense  of  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign ; 
and  that  he  had  waited  upon  the  Archbishop  as 
considering  him  the  individual  best  fitted,  from 
character  and  station,  to  acquaint  the  King  with 
the  depravity  of  his  consort  \ 

. «  «  For  more  tban  twelve  months,  he  (the  King)  continued  to 
lavish  on  her  (Catharine  Howard)  tokens  of  the  warmest  affeq- 
tion ;  but  the  events  which  led  to  her  elevation  had  made  the 
Reformers  her  enemies ;  and  while  she  accompanied  the  King  ia 
his  progress  to  York,  a  plot  was  woven  hy  their  ifidustry^  which 
brought  the  young  Queen  to  the  scafiTold,  and  weakened  the  as* 
cendancy  of  the  reigning  party.  From  the  testimony  of  a  female 
servant,  Cramnier  had  ^scovered  thiat  Catharine,  while  she  was 
yet  a  single  woman,  had  frequently  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Dereham,  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  her  grandmother.  He 
immediately  consulted  his  friends,  the  Chancdlor,  and  the  Earl 
of  Hertford ;  and  it  was  determined,  that  on  the  King's  return, 
the  important  but  dangerous  secret  should  be  disclosed  to  him 
by  the  Archbishop."  (Lingard.)  Herbert  and  Burnet  are  the 
authorities  cited  for  these  statements ;  but  these  two  do,  in  fact, 
resolve  themselves  into  one,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  Bishop 
merdy  followed  the  noble  historilm  who  preceded  him«  Novr 
Herbert  has. not  chosen  to  relate  this  incident  in  his  own  words. 
He  says,  "  The  Queen  was  supposed  to  offend  in  incondnency ; 
sotne  particulars  whereof  being  extant  in  our  records,  I  have 
thought  Jit  to  transcribe  rather  than  to  make  other  narration;  the 
family  of  which  she  came  being  so  noble  and  illustriousi  and  the 
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iitaelir  dp  ke^  dexi  wltioh  is  tenda^,  l^iBg  doftdMiedf  tberam." 
Then  follows  ^e  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  priYy  coimcil»  dated 
Novemher  12,  and  addressed  to  Paget,  the  amhassador  at  the 
court  of  France,  detailing  the  circumstances  n)61itioned  in  Ae 
fext  flflbtrte,  widi  many  othei's,  some  of  ihera,  tO/  tise  Bui^ei'i 
#Mi8»  *'  ttoi  fit  to  bd  Ireland/'    This  letter  is'  sieved  by  At 
Cfamodlori  the  Earls  i)f  Hertford^  SOttthamptoni  and  Sussex, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Anthony  Wingfield.     Of  these 
counsellors,  Southampton,  Gardiner,  and  Wingfield,  were  notect 
as  sCauhch  Romanists,  and  therefore  ndt  likely  to  certify  th6 
Qiieen's  dii^ace  unless  it  had  been  ihednfestibfy  establi^¥d  $ 
especially  the  Bishop,  who  had  been  instrunooentai  in  raising  het 
to  the  throne,  who  was  the  main  spring  of  his  party,  and  who 
MnsfanMIy  di^layed  uncommon  dexteiSty  in^avoiding  an]^  d&tfcn- 
sible  part  in  tfuch  transictiotisf  as  tended  io  con^aveiie  his'por^ 
^ses,  of  dolnpfMAise  bis  dmrncterl    That  sudi  nen-asrGriirdiner 
md  hfi#i^ii9tod8  Shocrld  have  lent  theinselves  to  any  *'  jpfee  woo^ 
fy  4H6  MmtfoftU  Kefbmeni"  ii  not  Tery  lilely ;  nor  are  thtf 
hiiteiiSail^'s  stiiieiaeMiB  eomplete.    From  tfie  letter  prinfSed-  hf 
L^rd  Herbefl^  it  Iqp^eati  that  Cadiarine's  asmmrs  inth  Dezliam 
did*  1i<A  eodstitute  liie  Whok  mass  of  ihfbrmation  giv)&n  to  the 
ArdlfAf^opi    It  is  also  wbr^y  of  rematttrt{iat  this  *'  gentleman" 
M theieif^^^ G^thatiniti^'s grandmother,  is meirely described  as 
^  ^sdi<fbflf&  in  My  iMy  of  Notfolk's  bodscf/'    Wheh  B^.  Imi- 
gia^  oianiMift  dM  imptofatibl»aiecii8ktioBs  brought  against  Anne 
JMeyii,  he  des^purtes  die  groom  of  the  stole,  and  other  menf-s 
Jk^  of  ihe  i^oyal  hdusehold,  ad  the  Queen^s  '*  men  sefvadts^;'' 
ttOW^,  however,  y^n  the  uaquesdonable  paramoiir  of  ambst  de« 
jytfdtici  MbMf  IP  ilnfll^  odee  a  ^nke,  aAenrardi^  an  aihbigaoiMi 
MMi  of  Mtlti-^ihl^  and  n^ter,  comeir  npoit  tlie  s^gb,.  he  im 
eottffebttsfy  disiiiissed  as  **  a  gMlama^'  in  die  old  Bochesifii 
service;    Fei4iaps  such  eAqu^^ra  aft  may  choose  to  compare  the 
letter  of  council,  extaM  in  H^rbBrt,  with'Dr.  Lingard^raccount,' 
^H  asmgn,  ntft  to  the  RefeiiHiefE(^  but  to  the  Romtthihistxnian,' 
die  emditef  •MiMl^ftHM' #MNrf^ 
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means  6f  carusUn^  a  height  o€  loAueliae  wImIi 
:tliwarted  Ilk  designs  of  xefuntu  A  wdl  pitiicijiML 
and  feeBng  mind  would/  howeT6r>  be  on^ible  te 
dwdl  Upon  siicli  a  revolting  tAe  of  lewdne^ss^nritla^ 
out  serions  concerta ;  and  no  man^  not  utterJ^ 
wanting  in  the  best  features  of  hamamty^  coidd 
reflect  upon  the  miseiy  which  such  a  disdosar* 
must  inflict  upon  a  Mend  most  alfeoted  by  it» 
withobt  being  touched  with  the  liveliest  uneasi^- 
ness.  Sudh  appear  to  have  been  the  Primate's 
fedings.  To  pass  over  buc^  intelligence  in  6i«- 
lence  was  neither  hononrable  nor  safe ;  the  com'^ 
munication  of  it  to  the  deluded  husband  was  a 
painful,  and  if  it  could  not  be  substantiated,  A 
dangerous  measure.  Perplexed  and  distressed  \ff 
what  he  had  heard,,  the  Archbishop  lost  no  tima 
in  comniunicating  it  to  Audiey,  the  Chancellor, 
and  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  had  been  com* 
missioned  td  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  govermn^it  in 
London,  during  the  King's  absence  in  the  Norths 
These  noblemen  fully  entered  into  the  Arehbt? 
shop's  feelhigs,  and  recommended  tiiat  tiie  infor-c 
mation  supplied  by  Lasce&es,  should  be  eaftinuf 
nicated  to  the  King.  They  were  not,  however, 
inclined  to  join  Crsnmesr  in  imparting  the  unweh 
come  news ;  and  accx>rdingly  he  £tnmd 


obliged  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whcde 
responsibifity  attached  to  this  delicate  anilliaGsard- 
ous  afikir.  Feeling  a  natural  reluctance  against 
.  making  such  a  disclosure  verbally,  he  then  drew^ 
up  a  written  statement  of  .what  had  coma.  £v  Us 
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Idiawledge^  and  pUt  it  into  the  Kk^s  haind  at 
maas  on  All  Soub'  day.  On  the  preceding  day 
only  had  Henry  returned  public  thanks  for  his 
connubial  felicity ;  and  it  may  be  readily  anp- 
posed  that  he  was  slow  to  believe  himself  to  hare 
been  so  grievously  duped.  He  at  once  imagined 
that  his  Queen  was  assailed  by  that  spirit  of.de- 
laraction,  which,  ranging  through  every  rank  for 
l^e  means  of  supplying  its  base  gratifications,  is 
certain  not  to  spare  those  individuals  who  are 
most  exposed  to  observation.  In  the  hope  of 
clearing  his  consort's  character,  and  of  punishing 
her  accusers,  he  commanded  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Lord  Admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  to  attend  him  with  aU  haste 
and  secresy.  To  these  distinguished .  persons  he 
communicated  the  document  famished  by  .the 
Archbishop ;  and,  by  their  advice,  he  determined 
to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  The  first  step 
tsiken  was  a  private  examination  of  Lascelles,  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  From  this  the  King  gained 
no  satisfaction ;  for  Lascelles  was  found  consistent 
in  his  i;estimony,  and  well  aware  of  the  danger 
which  he  had  incurred  in  accusing  a  personage  so 
important  as  the  Queen;  but,  he  added,  that  his 
sense  of  duty  as  a  subject  would  not  allow  him  to 
conceal  a  matter  in  which  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  his  Prince  were  so  deeply  concerned. 
The  enquiry  thus  &r  having  wholly  failed  to  clear 
the  Queen's  character,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 'was 
desired  to  proceed  into  Sussex,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  in  private  the  sister  of  Lasccdies,  with 
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whom  the  information  originated.  As  the  matter 
was  yet  a  secret^  that  officer  left  London  ostensi* 
bly  for  the  sake  of  ei\joying  a  few  days'  banting. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  sport,  was  of  course 
near  the  residence  of  the  woman  whose  testimony 
had  become  so  important.  Her  husband  was  eh-: 
gi^ed  to  attaoid  the  sporting  party ;  and  preparar 
tions  were  made  at  her  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  some  who  were  to  join  the  chace.  By 
means  of  this  device  the  woman  was  examined 
without  the  excitement  of  any  suspicicm.  She 
proved  steady  in  her  relation;  and  the  distin-: 
guished  sportsman  soon  returned  to  court  with 
the  mortifying  intelligence,  that  the  accusations 
against  the  Queen  wore  every  appearance  of  pro- 
bability. 

While  the  Privy  Seal  was  thus  employed  in 
Sussex,  Derham  was  apprehended  in  London* 
This  man  had  been  admitted  into  the  Queen's 
household,  and  was  employed  by  her  Majesty,  ra- 
ther confidentially,  in  delivering  messages,  and  in 
writing  let^rs  when  her  secretary  chanced  to  be 
absent ;  employments  which  afforded  to  him  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  admittance  into  her  pri- 
vate apartments.  In  order  that  the  apprehensi(m 
of  such  a  servant  should  cause  neither  alarm  to 
the  Queen,  nor  suspicion  out  of  dopr^,  he  was  ar* 
rested  upon  a  charge  of  piracy.  He  had  been 
formerly  in  Ireland,  and  there,  probably,  had  been 
notoriously  engaged  in  some  of  those  illegal  acts 
for  which  great  facilities  are  afforded  by  a  semi- 
barbarous  country.     Sir   Thomas  Wriothtosiley 
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mn  sent  to  «ramitie  tkiB  man/  aoid'  wkeii  lie  hadi' 
SHfficiently  ftigfate&ed  him  by  discorering  tbatr 
bJB  pimtEcal  autrage^  were  known  to  the  govern^ 
rneot^  he  found  himself  able  to  extract  a  foil  con« 
ftwion^f  hig  illicit  amours  with  the  Qmeen.  Sd> 
tvlfy,  iBdeed,  did  Derham  establish  the  case  under 
a^plix7,  that  he  namdd  three  women  who>  at  dif- 
fennt  times,  had  lain  in  the  same  bed  wiUi  him 
and  Catharine :  one  of  which  femaks  was  then- 
bedchamber  woman  to  her  Majesty.  Sir  Thomas 
abo  found  the  means  of  secretly  examining  Man- 
nock  ;  and  that  person  admitted  himiself  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  most  indecent  ti- 
berties  with  Catharine^  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  her  in&mous  commerce  with  Der- 
ham. 

Thus  did  the  combined  enquides  of  Wriothes- 
l&f  and  the  Privy  Seal  completely  establish  this 
unhappy  case*  The  whole  mass  of  infovmirtion 
wae  ihen  reduced  to  writing,  and  submitted  to  the 
King.  Upon  no  occi^ion  had  Henry  be^n  ob- 
served  to  discover  so  much  emotion,  aa  after  the 
reading  of  this  docun^nt.  His  situation  was, 
indeed,  that  which  men  dread  more  than  any 
ether,  at  once  unhappy  and  ridiculous.  IJe  felt 
that  the  domestic  felicity  in  which  he  had  lately 
exulted  was  a  mere  illusion  raised  by  the  dup^^ 
ef  an  artfiil  woman,  and  he  shrank  from  the  secret 
scorn  that  must  rise  in  every  breast,  when  the 
nice  discrimination  which  he  had  vaunted,  in  the 
ease  of  hi^  last  spouse,  should  be  founii  to  haTe 
h&9A  so  grossly' baffll^  immediK^t^f  after  it  wae 

1 
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pHlittdy  amioiinoBiL  Hia  spiritSL  saiik  lMi^iM«fa 
tile  iN^caof  a  ealoiBJiy  at  xauie  so  uaexipeciied:  anil 
s&v&te.  For  a  tia^a  lift  siood  afasoubsdk  in  tfiougkfr; 
at  lengA  iusi  i^ugged  naibace  refiisad  anj  longtt  to 
Qfuieeal  t^e  eonflict  q£  amotioDB  whioii  struggieii 
ibr  a  vent/  and  hkconitifir&wese  Bui^pria^  io.see 
a  flood  of  teais.  selieKa  tha  mfgiMfsk  of  Ma  miodi 
When  4he  bur^  of  pyMaan  liad  in  sone  mnai^fe 
subsi4pd,  it  wa&  determintis^l.  thai  &&  giniky  iQneoi 
should  be  ei^^ned  by  some  parson  ^of  distino* 
tion  most  in  the  rdyal  confi^enc^.  ,  Tha  Axohr, 
lAshfif  of  Caateribuiy,  die  Loid  £!haineeifcr>  the 
Duke  o€  Norfolk  ^  Ihe  Lord  Gresi  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Bishop  of  WjnohestfiEr^  were  selected  &m 
this  important  business.  In  th^  furesenoe  oHhese 
iilnstrious  examiners,  the.  Queen*  persisted  isi.  40t 
nying  the  whole  of  the  charges  that  had  been 
bKo\igbt  against  hor^  But  the  oyid^oy^  wes-  &r 
too  dear  to  be  shaken  by  the  asseveration*  of  am 
interested  party,  and  the  imhappy  Catharine 
plainly  saw  that  she  was  not  believed.    Indeed^ 

$be  Je«wfc  with  d^i^m^y  tl^  all  the  p^ortiquJlars  ojf 

her^  lewd  amours  were  completely  disK^oiiremd^ 
and  that  competent  evidenee  would  assiiredlDF 
substantiate  their  truth.  Her  own  denial,  there- 
fo^C;  h^d  no  chance  of  screening  her  fault,  air 
ti^ugh  it  might  aggravate  }x§x  pujij^men^.  Ujqp 
mind  proved  unequal,  to  bear  the  w^eight  of  »%h 
harassing  reflections,  and  before  night  sbe^siade  a 

,  '  ff.Qu  what  reason  Ido  uotkupw,  g^^  CC>thfiri^).  withdrew 
from  her  uncle  (^e  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  became  his  eneipj^'- 
Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  Ill,  ^^J. 
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foil  oonfesfiion  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ' 
of  her  gross  misconduct  before  marriage ;  bat  it 
is  said  that  she  persisted  in  denying  the  violation 
of  her  nuptial  vow  \    This  assertion,  however,  if 
madci  does  not  appear  probable ;  for  independently 
of  the  confidential  situation  about  her  person  to 
which  she  had  appointed  Derham,  a  circumstance, 
of  great  indecency  and  strong  suspicion  was  found 
te  have  occurred  during  the  late  royal  progress  \ 
At  Lincoln  a  gentleman  named  Culpepper,  a  cou- 
sin, as  it  seems,  by  the  mother's  side.^  was  intro- 
duced into  her  chamber  at  eleven  o'dock  at  night, 
and  left  it  again  about  three  on  the  following 
morning,  with  a  handsome  present.    The  attend- 
ant who  led  this  person  into  the  presoice  of  her 
royal  mistress  was  Lady  Rochford^  a  female 

'  **  Tlie  Queen  berself  was  induced  the  same  night,  iy  ike 
persuoiUm  of  the  Arehbuhopf  to  sign  a  confession."  (Lingard.^ 
-She  might  have  been  so  persuaded ;  but  the  letter  of  the  council 
says  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  following  are  its  words :  '*  The 
matter  being  so  declared  unto  her,  that  she  perceived  it  to  be 
wholly  disclosed,  the  same  night  she  disclosed  the  whole  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  the  confession  of  the  same 
in  writing  subscribed  with  her  hand."  A  confession  thus  signed 
10  to  be  found  in  Burnet.  (Records,  III.  226.)  One  object  of 
the  Primate,  in  conducting  the  examination  which  produced  this 
humiliating  avowal,  appears  to  have  been  to  ascertain  whether ' 
there  had  not  been  some  sort  of  pre-contract  between  Catharine 
and  Derham.    This,  however,  she  denied* 

k  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  III.  ft%5. 

*  In  August  last.    Halle. 

^  The  name  of  Catharine's  mother  was  Culpepper.    Herbert, 
%ft9. 

.'HaUe. 
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against  whom.E  Iftrong  {urejudioe  exnited  on 
coupt  of  hex!  instnimentality  in  the  conviction  of 
fter  husband  and  his  sister  Anne  Boleyn*  ThM 
Culpepper  had  acted  upon  this  occais^ion.  witk 
something  worse  than^  indiscretion,  must  be  in^ 
ferred  from  his  crwn  conduct  when  boroujght  t^ 
trial,  as  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  chaise  "upoit 
which  he  was  arraigned.  DeiJham  did  die  same  ^j 
and  these  two  were  speedily  executed  \  theformer^ 
by  decapitation,  the  latter  by  hanging.  Inditft? 
ments  were  also  prefeired  against  Lord  WiUiftm 
Howard,  the  Que^i's  uncle,,  and  his  wife,  agaiifiit 
the^old  Duchess  of  Nbr£i^^  and  several  persons 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  disgraced 
fiunily.  All  these  individuals  were  found  guilty 
of  BKffiprision  of  treason,  as  having  concealed  theif 
knowledge  of  Catharine's  depravity,  and  w^re 
smtenced  to  imprisomne»t  for  life;  a  fieite  from 
which  some  of  them  were  eventually  released  by 
favour  of  the  King  ^  ' 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  Parliament  met, 
and  on  the  28th  the  Chancellor  moved  the  Kouscf 
to'  consider  the  King's  unhappy  situation,  by  rea,4 
son  of  his  consort's  infamous  character.  In  order 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  such  proceedings  as  should 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Suffolki 
tbe  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Westminster,  should  be  sent  to  examine  the  un- 
happy Queen.    To  these  Lords  she  confessed  hei; 

.    *•  ■ 

*  Herbert,  229.  "  November  SI.     Ibid.  ".  Ibid 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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gtsilti  >bbt  to whut  exteftt  isM^known^i  a^m^bva 
HottMBthen  odS^red  m  addrasB  to :  tiw  Kii^,' in 
iAAch  he  WW  beMtiglit  to  moderfttelttrgiie^  and 
Bot  to  endmger  hifi  bedth  Iby  ia'doding.oyer  bid 
doinestio  afflictioiis ;  his-  troubles,:  lie  ims  tdd^ 
were  i^m>  those  of  his  Paiiiameiit,  and  that  ^boi^ 
was  determined  to  punish  as  A€np::desecved»U  tbs 
parties  implicated  in  the  hite  diBgiawM  4s^ 
sore^  a  meed  of  jui^ce  to  wfaieh  he  wafe  jaoqpi^^ 
ed/ for  the  sake  of  iqiaring  his  feelings^  to  .abst«n 
frmn  personally  givuig  the  royal  lissent^  iTMsr 
address,  which  was  very  gnciondy  reodred  %  was 
fbili^wed  irp  by  tiie  attainders: of  the  Queen,  of 
Lady  Eoefaford ',  of  €iilpepper;  and:  Besham^  as 
ffrindpals  in  the  case  ti«ider  con8iderali6n;.9fitibe 
Do^ageir  Dnchess  4if  Nor£oik,4>f  :tiie;Coiintesa  ef 
Rtldgewater,;  df  Lord  and  Lady  iWillnm  Htrair^ 
eS  four  mm  and  of  fltse  women  in  daferiwr  ii^ 
who,  knm^iaig  the  Queen^s  ien^noss,  had  not 
thought  proper  to  reveal  it'..  These. last  attaai<s 
dbis  are  certainly  very  far  £roni  creditable. ^^  the 
l^islatnre  whixdi  voted  thern^  since  it  ooiiid 
Imrdly  be  eip^ed  Hat  a^grandmothery  an: uncle; 


»  Burnet.  Hist.  Ref.  I.  48S. 

«  Herbert,  2«9. 

'  "  The  1>ill  of  atlaindier  of  Qiie^n  Catharine  Howard,  titit.  39. 
Hm.  VIII.  e.ocsri.  6lateS|  that  th^  Queen-ted  iMt  Ciilp«)Bper  ta  h 
icnrerond  vSie  fh^fB^  aw) tluvt  xiu  miofit Jmr  0fiA0mo,^'d9fk 
in  the  nUit»  and  so  remained  ther^  vjtb  bim  till  tbrearoTtka 
clock  in  the  morning  none  being  with  them  but  that  bawd  the 
Lady  Jane  Rochford,  by  whose  means  Culpepper  came  thither.** 
Ellis's  Letters,  II.  67. 

•  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  484. 
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or*  8IL  iaiint,  should:  step  forward;  witibout  some 
very^  apparant  neeessiiy,  to  blast  the  character  of 
a  yonng  female  nearly  related  to  them.  Still  less 
waiB  it  reasonable  to  require  of  persons  not  partiU 
eularly  concerned,  and  some  of  them  of  humMe 
condition,  to  aasuine  the  invidiom  and,  it  might 
be^  perilous  idtuation  of  informers  agamst  a  lady 
upon  the  point  of  mounting  a  throne.  These  at* 
tainders,  accordingly,  were  generally  ccmdemned 
beyond  the  walls t)f  Parliament\ 
'  Appended  to  them  was  one  of  those  instances 
of  legislative  obsequiousness,  which,  by  the  fro* 
quency  of  their  occurrence  in  this  reign,  have 
caused  many  persons  to  imagine  that  th^  Parha^ 
ments  of  the  day  were  merc^  machines,  moved  at 
the  will  of  the  crown.  It  was  enacted,  that  who* 
ever  should  know,  or  have  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect, any  lightness  of  carriage,  mr  incontinence,  in 
one  about  to  be  Queen,  he  was  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  King  in  council,  under  the  pains  of  trea- 
son, but  he  was  not  to  publish  the  matter  abroad 
until  it  should  be  announced  £rom  authority ;  that 
if  his  Migesty,  or  any  one(  of  his  successors,  should 
be  about  to  marry  a  lady  reputed  to  be  a  virgin^ 
but  not  so  in  reality,  the  said  female  should  de* 
ekre  the  true  state  of  the  case,  under  the  penal^ 
ties  of  treason ;  and  that  all  who  should  be  ac* 
quainted  with  any  deception  practised  upon  this 
subject  without  revealing  it,  should  be  deemed 


'  Bitrhet,  Hilt.  Ref.  I.  4S4. 
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d^tfff  ike  diiiokUkm  qf  colleges  and  hoMpMe^BUiep  CMImer 
propeses  m  ike  Comoeaiim  to  jpubUih  a  ikgmeed  edWoii  ^fk 
Bibk'^A  reform  of  the  ritual  proposed — Bislwp  Boner's  k^unc" 
tions  to  his  clergy — Invasion  of  Scotland — flout  of  Solwatf — 
Despair  and  death  of  James  F, — The  prisoners  sent  to  London 
-^The  Barl  of  CassiRs  assigned  to  the  keeping  ofAreUnshep 
Cfsmmer'^Sfdfeidiee  gnmted  m  tke  ParGament  and  CpmeoesiHon 
"^An  actpassed  rekUing  to  reUgiom'^The  ^Necetsaary  Dadrine'* 
pMished^An  account  of  thqf  work^^Neiiher  party  sadf/kd 
with  it — The  King  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor — He 
marries  Catharine  Parr — Persecution  at  Windsor — Disagree^ 
ments  among  the  preachers  in  Keni-^Some  of  them  presented  to 
ike  AvekbMop'^Tke  injudicious  manner  in  which  those  of  Cam* 
terbury  Caikedral  were  appokntedr^Consperacf  against  Onm* 

'  moT'^Offences  with  which  he  was  ehargedr^He  is- protected  hy 
the  King^^He  opens  a  commssion  at  Feversham  Two  new 
commsskmefs  despatched  into  Kent-^They  detect  the  whole  con* 
spiracy^^Cranmer's  cotiduct  to  Thomden  and  Bariet'*  ■  Hiefir^ 
gimng  temper-^Bishop  Qardiner^s  vifiuenoe  decUnes'^The  act 
of  Six  Articles  modified^^The  eueeession  regulated^^Attaek 
upon  Cranmer  m  the  House  of  Commons — **  Defender  of  the 
Faith**  annexed  by  the  legislature  to  the  royal  titles. 

During  the  sitting  of  Parliament  it  was  suf- 
ficiently manifest,  firom  the  debts  openly  con- 
tracted by  the  crown,  that  the  royal  exchequer 
was  inadequately  supplied ;  but  no  demand  for  a 
subsidy  was  made  by  the  ministers,  and  the  Com- 
mons did  not  choose  to  vote  money  unasked  \ 

*  Rapiny  I.  832. 
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Theyf  howeveri  ^tAndMed  to  pMi  ula^  ffloeii 
imghjt;  QQatler  tbo  Kin^  topoase^a  hinw^lf  of  tb« 
jreycmtn^  atfewli«4to  cplteges.aAd  hospitiirj,  .ft 
had  be^  found  yei^  dilS;Qttlt  te  break  up  titew 
estaMiahmentsu :  bdcaUiQ  <^}r  statutes  glPttsei:!^ 
jpf ^vided  that  jt»  mxx^n^tx  qf  th^Ur  pro|iert]r 
oQuId  W  mad^  wi^himt  tlie  coMun^c(^  ofr  tii^s 
Mfhi^e  aoci^ty..  JMj  igfmQ^hnity  waa  ^vicfently  far 
firam;li^ly  to  j!>e.  oommom  and  therefoce  the  U^ 
^islabira  xmd%t^,  it  immftterial  by  apauUing  the 
MOMdity  of  conformiiig  to  suoh  $t«txit»t  !•  . 

I]pt  tlk^  Convocation  whidb  sat  ooncitrrently 
with  th^  Pj^Uam^t>  the  Romish  party  madei  sMr 
thet  attempt  to  stay  the  progress. of  scnptui^ 
kiu>wled|;e.  JSidstiog  Eng^iish  yerfiioiis  of  the 
Bible  irare  again  l(]iiidly  de<»ied  a^  isboosreofF, 
end  it  waa  rifpretentedthat,  in  ju8ti<»e  to  the  peoh 
pie,  ft  n^w,  revision  of  the  sacxtid  vohnaig.  was  iaflh 
perioudy  required.  :The  propiSety  of  in»ch.a 
itieaaiireiiet  being  dented  by  the  jProtestant  palh 
ty»  ISishop  Q^rimet  proiioied  tfaat^  in  the  iwer 
lanmelatMHi  >ab4ut .  oae^  httndred  t^«s»  which,  lie 
aeidlhe'6ngliah  tongQei3<>uld  not  adequately  en- 
prews  ahould  be  rendtsrti  into  Litin  \  ..  The  Ce» 

^  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  486« 

*  Another  edition  of  the  Bible  had,  however,  been  published 
by  authdri^  io  the  test  year»  (J5^l,)  '^  ^vefrseen''  by  Bishop 
Tunttall  of  Durham,  and  Bishop  HeatK  of  Rodiestdr,  two  pre- 
latea  likely  it  might  aeem  t4  cliattenge  Romitfh  ottifldenei. 
Xewis,  14D.    CMt^n^T. 

f  Tht  list  of  these  terma  te<|ttiriBgr  M  it  was  said,  a  Reman 
shield  for  the  preservation  of  their  dignity*  may  be  seen  m 
Fuller.  (Church  Hist.  236.)   The  following  terms  selected  from 
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Tocation,  however,  refraified  from  comprondising 
its  character  by  mocking  the  nation  with  the  of- 
fer of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  rather  tending  to 
lembarrass  than  to  inform  the  popular  mind.  It 
iras  at  first  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  se* 
Terally  undertake  to  revise  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume;  but>  as  from  their  obvious  leamn^  to« 
wards  the  Romish  policy,  there  was  reason  to 
4oubt  their  zeal  in  such  an  employment ;  Cran* 
mer  moved,  that  the  desired  revision  should  be 
confided  to  the  two  Universities*  This  proposal 
elicited  fresh  opposition  from  the  Romanists. 
All  the  bishops,  except  Goodrich  of  Ely,  and 
Sarlow  of  St.  David's,  protested  against  it.  The 
reputation  for  learning  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
.Universities,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  much  im* 
paired  of  late;  and  the  men  who  then  took  tht 
lead  at  Ihose  celebrated  semiinaries  were  described 
as  very  unequal,  both  from  unripeness  of  age  and 
from  want  of  judgment,  to  prepare  such  an  edi^ 
tion  of  the  sacred  writers  as  might  justly  claiffli 
the  confidence  of  EnglishmMi.  By  these  ^  repre^ 
-sentations^  however,  the  Primate  was  wholly  nn^ 
ilioved. .  He  had  obtained  the  King's  concurretfct 
in  his  plan,  and  the  Convocation  did  not  eventu^ 

this  list  illustrate  «ufflcieiidy  the  mover's  object.  EcdesiaL 
.Panit^ntia.  Pontifex*  Contritus*  Jtistitia.  Elementa.  Adorart. 
.Saomneiitaiii.  Simulachrum*  Ceremonia.  Mysterium.  Cora* 
munio.  Presbyter.  Sacrificium.  Gentilis. .  Ei|icere.  8aiii&otia* 
Peccatum*  IdolHni.  Episoopus*  Graluu  Charitas.  Apostolua. 
.  Societas*  MyateriiHiK  Idolobtri^  CcMifaasio.  Infiddis.  Pagantta. 
iHoatia*  / 
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itUy  preBiime  to  dispute  such  high  authority.  But 
the  triumph  gained  led  to  no  result.  Whatever 
were  the  cause^  nothing  is  known  to  have  heen 
done  hy  the  Universities  at  this  time  towards 
perfecting  the  English  Bihle ;  and  the  whole  de- 
bate is  only  deserving  of  notice,  itatasmuch  as  it 
fiimidhes,  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable,  of  the 
many  instances  which  shew  the  unwillingness  of 
Bxnnanists  to  allow  a  free  comparison  of  their  te- 
nets with  the  declarations  of  that  volume  which 
idone  forms  the  universally  recognised,  and  un- 
questionably safe  standard  of  a  Christian's  faith  % 
Cranmer  had  also  the  merit  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  this  Ccmvocation  to  the  absurd  honours 
which  images  still  continued  to  receive.  The 
clumsy  attempts  to  decorate  these  objects;  in 
which  vulgar  superstition  yet  found  a  vent,  were 
now  formally  condemned ;  and  the  saints  of  stone> 
tor  wood,  were  for  the  future  to  be  deprived  ot 
their  silken  vests,  and  glimmering^  tapers  ^  \Be- 
Irides  oMiging  the  deigy  to  ^lealr  thrar  churches  of 
fliese  unsightly  fopperies^  the  Arehbishbp  pro- 
pdsed  n  revision  of  the  iffnial.  He  urged  1^  pro^ 
priety  of  expunging  frdm  the  pubHc  service  al! 
mention  of  the.  Pope,  and  of  saints  not  ^recorded 
in  Scripture,  or  in  authentic  authors ;  all  legen-' 
dary  tales,  imd  every  other  matter  which  would 
not  bear  to  be  eoiifrbnted  with  the  undoubted 

*  Fuller  is  led  firoin  this  incident  to  obsenre  of  Gardiner,  that 
^  though  wanting  power  to  keep  the  light  of  the  word  from 
fining,  he  aioug^,  out  4of  policy,  to  put  it  into  «  dtaek  lanthorh*" 

'  CoUier,  IL  185.  ...  I 
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Ward  of  God.  This  proposal^  howeYerj  apfeaars 
to  have  been  rather  coldly  rcfceivedir  With  ondt^ 
uag  all  mentiott  <tf  the  Popej  of  9eoket»  and  c^ 
aeme  other  Romish  saiutSj  ihe  clergy  generiAy 
were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied*  Another  year^ 
thwefeirei  was  allowed  to  pass  away^  Md  stijl  the 
8mrvioe4)i0ok  was  fovuid  to' vairy  but  jfery  iileotisi*^ 
devably  fn>m  its  old  state.  At  the  expiratiQH  oC 
that  period^  Crauitter  iicqaatQted  the  Ocmvocatjioii 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  his  Majesty's  Q&tmmAs^% 
enjpiiui^  an  immediate  revision  of  the  l4tiiigy< 
In  consequence  of  this  message  it  was  votecb  that 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Sarumj  together  with  six 
asristants^  three  for  each  prelatej-to  be  sfdecte4 
firom  the  Lower  House,  should  be  charged  to  fixtl} 
the  royal  pleasure.  The  inferior  clergy,  however, 
declined  the  nominatioa  of  any  meiid)ei!S  from 
their  own  body  &r  1^  pu^rposte^^ ;  and  the  ^o-* 
jected  revisal  was  ^ther  not  attempted  at  fdU  W 
vei^y  sightly  perftH^med.  Indeed,  to  the  end  of 
Hemy's  reig&i  the  litur^oalibool^s  in.  use  JbefiHsa 
\^Sf  ruptWie-  "Witft  Rof»e,  iHfere  attowed,  Mfltb  «r^^ 
omisMons  or  erasures,  to  direct  the  pnUie  fim9j 
lions.  Anotheir  motion  of:  the  Protestant  paKty, 
offered  to  the  Convocation  of  this;  year,  also  fiiiJed 
of  success.  The  Iiord  ChaneelliMr  Audley  jubr 
mitted  to  the  e<msideratioa  of  the  Upper  House  ft 
bill  which  he  proposed  to  lay  before  Fai^ament^ 
intended  to  enable  married  men  to  act  as  chancel- 


*  "  A  gpeQtler«fii9al  to  liaveAny  libiiigis^  do  tteniii*"  'Scrjrpti 
Eecl.  Mem.  I.  580. 
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lors  in  the  dibcesan  courts^  and  to  exercise  in  an 
elective  manner  the  functions  of  that  office.  This 
hiU,  however,  was  highly  disapproved  by  the  pre* 
lates ;  and,  by  their  instances,  the  €haa<ieUor  vnm 
induced  to  abandon  the  design  of  introducing  it 
to  the  House  of  Lords  \  . 

Amidst  this  stiffifess  .hi  maintaining  ec^Mished 
usages,  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  was  90^ 
wbolij  unmindful  of  a  moard  liberal  {>QUcy. '  It^ 
was  ordered  there,  that  on  every  Sunday  and  bolir 
day  throughout  the  year,  the  offieiatitag  ministeY 
of  every  parish  shouM  read  to  his  dongregation  ft 
chapter,  in  English,  out  of  the  Bible,  after  the  Ta 
Deum  and  Magnifteat  He  was  not,  however,  to 
accompany  his  reading  by  any  comment ;  and  he 
was  to  read  in  succession  all  the  diapters  Hi  the 
Sacred  Volume  K 

About  this  time  Bon^  issued^  for  the  direekidn 
of  his  clergy,  some  injunctibns  ^  by  which  titey 
were  directed  to  study  the  New  Testament  at  ibe 
rate  of  at  least  one  chapter  in  each  day,  and  to 
conmiit  what  they  read  to  memory,  so  aa  to  he 
able  to  bear  an  examination  upon  it,  if  called 
upon  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Bishop ;  to  preach 
no  sermon  written  within  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years ',  but  to  take  the  Epistle  or  Gospel 

n  CoUier.ILlM. 

*  Strype,  EccL  Mem.  I.  6S0, 

^  Printed  by  Bumet,  Hbt*  ReC  Appendix,  1. 367. 

'  It  night  appear  from  the  words  of  the  lojunctioni  that  the 
ekiify'of  that  time  deU?ti^  their  ^ermona  fron  memory.  They 
are  cflflmatided  co  *'  tAewrH  no  smnoos  mpde  by  other  men 
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of  the  day^  of  which^  under  the  guidance  of  some 
Catholic  doctor,  allowed  by  the  Church  of  En^ 
gland,  they  were  to  deliver  a  plain  exposition, 
widimit  diverging  into  any  novelties  of  opinion  ; 
and  to  suffer  no  dramatic  representations  in  their 
churches  or  chapels.  From  these  directions  it 
seems,  that  the  people  of  London  would  no  longer 
endure  the  meagre  or  superstitious  declamations 
which  had  sounded  from  the  pulpit  during  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  their  own,  but  de^ 
jBired  such  instruction  as  was  draWn  from  the  un- 
doubted  Word  of  God;  a  species  of  preadring, 
however,  it  appears,  for  which  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  was  but  little  qualified ;  while  tbose.  who 
Were  not  thus  incompetent,  exerted  their  talents 
oh  the  reforming  side^  From: such  a  state  of 
things  few  men  of  ordinary  discernment  could:  fail 
of  drawing  comparisons ':greatly  to:  the  disadvan- 
tage df  the  Roman  Church ;  it  is,  ther^&re,  no 
wonder  that  Boner  should  have  been  willing  to 
eihibit  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  sending,  as  it 
were,  his  clergy  once  morerto  school,  rather  tbaa 

yritbin  this  SOO  or  500  years/'  About  thb  tiioe,  however.  Col- 
lier says,  the  custom  of  reading  sermons  began  in  England.  He ' 
informs  us,  that  tbe  usage  took  Its  rise  from  the  trouble  into  which 
the  preachers  of  that  agitated  period  were  sometimes  brought  by 
means  of  informations  laid  against  them  for  the  delivery  of  ex- 
ceptionable matter  in  their  discourses.  **  To  guard,  therefore, 
against  malice,  or  bad  memory  m  the  mfdrmers,  the  preachers 
wrote  their  discourses,  and  read  them.*  And  froin  hence  the 
reading  of  sermons  grew  isustomary  nv  Bngland«  And  fhas  the 
matter  makes  amends  for  ^e  coldness  of  the  delivery;  and.Vfhml 
is  lost  in  the  soUndf^is  gained  inf  the  senso."    E^d.  Hist.  !!« 1874 
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allow  t^tai  to  injure^  by  their  gkuriiig  iii$i]fficiaBoy«t 
tfa6  cause  which  he  had.  undertaken  to  suppprt; 
The  injunction  levelled  against  the  theatrical 
shews,  then  usual  in  places  set  apart  f<^.p)^lis 
worshipt  is  also  Worthy  of  reiidark*.  Adopting  m 
this,  instance,  as  in  several  others,  the  practiae  of 
Paganisnl,  the  Roman  Church  had  been  u^ed:  QCt 
easionally.  to  entdrtain  the  vulgar  with  i^ceniQ 
representations.  The  personages,  apd  incident9 
that  figured  in  their  mythology,  pourtray^d  up<m 
the  stage,  formed  th^  n^iost  interesting  feature  h{ 
the. celebration  of  a  holiday  among  the  people  of 
ancient  Greece*  The  legaidary  tales  q{  saints^ 
and  even  the  hallQwed  circumstance^  of  ^  human 
tedemptioUj  were,  in  like  manner,  und^r  tiie  name 
0f  mysteries,  exhibited  in  dramatic  form  tQ  the 
delighted,  eyes  of  the  western  Christians  dutiil^ 
the  middle  ages.  But  as  it  had  been  fqund^tha^ 
•0me  able  and  enlightened  ministers  had  turned 
the  duty  of  preaching  from  the  relation  of  fictir 
tiQus  winders,  and  the  magnifying  of  observances 
which  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  to  the  more  invi- 
gorating purpose  of  einiciting  a  spirit  of  religious: 
f^uiry  among  the  people;  so  it  was  likewise 
found,  that  individuals  were  not  wanting  to  con-^ 
yert  the  theatrical  amusements  hitherto  allowed 
in  churches,  intp  ;  farcical  cstricatures  levelled 
against  the  Roman  religion  and  her  ministers "'. 

.  » <*  Fuit  it  Beeuli  mos,  ut  ry&mis  et  repraesentationilius.ffoeni-: 
city  variisqtteeomieisaotibus,  ouia  vitanii  turn  mores  motmehomiiil 
et  ecelesiaBtieoruin  exagitarent,  atque  plebia  et  politkorum  lodk 
brio  expoq^rent,  saepe  non  sine  nunitfesto  locomm  quortmdam 
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As  to  the  efiSbet  to  be  anticipated  firom  the  pmva^ 
lence  oi  such  a  system,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Those  who  would  not  hear^  or  who  could  not  un- 
derstuad,  a  train  of  argument,  would  eagerly  flock 
to  a  church,  in  which  what  had  been  used  to  lay 
them  under  restraint,  was  now  to  find  them  food 
for  mirth ;  and  would  hardly  fail  of  bringing  to 
their  own  homes  a  full  conviction  tlwt  the  object 
which  they  had  seen  burlesqued,  was  at  least  as 
contemptible  as  its  satirists  had  made  it  appear. 
Hence  the  Romanists  found  themselves  obliged  to 
proscribe  an  engine,  which  though  eitcellently 
adapted  to  captivate  the  vulgar  sense,  was  now 
discovered  to  be  wholly  unmanageable. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  English  invaded 
Scotland.  Henry,  iti  addition  to  the  disgust  which 
he  had  conceived  from  his  nephew'B  refhsal  to 
meet  him  at  York,  was  now  concerned,  upon 
principles  of  sound  policy,  to  weaken  his  norHiertt 
neighbour.  His  own  good  understanding  with 
Francis  was  interrupted,  and  hence  he  was  natu* 
rally  anxious  to  prevent  that  monarch  from  find* 
ing  an  effective  ally  within  the  limits  of  Britain. 
In  order  to  cut  off  such  a  prospect  from  the  French 
court,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Scots  be- 
fore they  could  receive  succours  from '-  abroad. 
Preparations  for  the  contest  were  accordingly 

SS.  in  rem  ludicram  adductorum  abusu/'  (Gerdes,  Hist  Evang. 
RenoT.  IV.  815.  aanot^  in  c.  cxvO  Fvom  the  same  author  we 
karn,  ifaat  tUs  practice  previjiled  in  Flandersi  wher^i  as  in  ^r 
gland,  it  was  timed  by  some  of  the  Reformevs.inte  ah^ligitae  for 
weakening  the  credit  of  Bomanism.    Vide  t<mi.  IIL  p.  1 1 7. 
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made  with  diligence,  but  with,  as  mudb  sed^qr  bm 
is  attainable/lB  such  cases..  The  moTement^  how4 
^er^.QOiild  not  escape  the  anxious  ob^encation  of 
the  Scottish  cabinet;  and  ambassadMS  wese  des- 
patched from  James  to  London,  for  the  puqNiSQ 
of  daisoing  an  explanation  ,of  the  thpsatening  atti^ 
tude.  assumed  Iqt  England.  jUnder  different  pre^ 
teaices,  an  .answer  ta  these  enquiriea  was  eluded^ 
and  the  ni^ciation  was  purposely  protracted, 
until:  the  English  army  :connnenced  its  laarch  to^ 
wards  the  North.  Meapwhile  the  gathering  aton^ 
furnished^  as  u&ual^  an  opening  for.  die  dispfa^  of 
individual  vjolence  and  cupidity.  The  lawless 
plunderers^  who  then  infested  the  now  hqpp^y  born 
c^.  of  the  twQ  kingdqinsi  jsagerly  jetmuaenoed 
thipr.  inroads  .upo(a  tiae  :propert;y  tof  itfaeir  idien 
neighbj^urs.  .  The  peaceful  traders  of  North  JBii- 
tain  saw  rum  staring  them  in  the  &ce  ficom  the 
capture  of  their  little  ve^yds  by  the  Englishxnruis- 
ers»  whogladly  put  to  sea.  These  ordinary  pre^ 
bides  to  greater  calamities^  were  apeedily  foUowed 
by  the  advance  of  aa  English  army>  twenty  thou^ 
sand. strong,  under  the  Duke  of.  Norfolk,  and  ao-« 
oompaniedby  thcflawer  of  England's  asstocracy^ 
The  King  of  Scotbind,  justly  alarmed  at  the  ap-^ 
proaoh  of  a  host  .so  &AqidaUe,  endeavimred  to 
gain  time  by/m^pciaticm^;  and  the  hostile  for^ 
WW  thus  d^yed  awhile  at  Yock^  JBut.asdipIo^ 
iWKGgr  has  IHtle  dbance.  of  changing  Jthe  p^urpose  of 
an  enemy  prepared  for  action,  and  sanguine  of 
success,  it  was  soon  determined  that  the  Scottish 
mobassadcm  .i>ffered  ncdJung  satisfiactory.    The 
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Englidi  now  rapidly  mo vecl  toward  ihe  bolder  ; 
and  as  tbeir  unfortunate  neighbours  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  effectual  resistance  to  such  a  force^ 
Henry's .  standard  was  soon  unfurled  oh  foreign 
ground.  The  spectacle  of  jsmokihg  habitaticHiSj^ 
and  a  ruined  peasantry^  so  often  lost  upon  the  be^ 
sotted  imd  unfeeling  heart  of  man^  now  once  mbr6 
proclaimed,  the  foHy  and  the  guilt  of  offensive 
war.  In  order  to  palliate  these  inroads  upon  do- 
Biestic:ci»nfort  and  honest  industry,  the  invading 
general  issued  a  mani^sto,  in  which  the  stale  pre-* 
tence  of  homage  due,  but  iiQt  afibrded,  to  the 
English  crown,  was  supported  l^y  a  long  histbri'^ 
eal  detail,  and  in  which  were  also  stated  Henry^a 
dissatisfiustion  towards  his  nephew,  the  couate* 
nance  given  by  James  to  some  tKaitoia  from  the 
South,  and  his  occupancy  of  some  triffiiig  stripa 
of  territory,  which  were  claimed  by  England  ^  ' 
The  invaded  monarch  answered  these  conn 
plaints  by  preparations  Jbr  resistance.  He  levied 
forces,  and  hastened,  at  their  head,  to  meet  hia 
enemy.  His  own  wish  was  to  commit  at  once  hia 
fortunes  to  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  but  the  attendant 
nobles  wisely  overruled  his  rash  intention ;  repre^ 
senting  to  him  the  great  superiority  of  the  En- 
glish, and  the  advantage  afforded  to  themselves 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  %  as  well  as  by  the 
eximusted  state  of  the  country ;  obstacles  to  wUbfa 
the  enemy  would  soim  be  oUiged  to  yi^,  even 

»  .  ,       r 

.  ,      •       .  <■       •  -      , 

•  •  •  •  i 

■  Herbert,  «3S. 
.  '  The  English  entered  Scotland  dn  the  %Ui  of  October.    Ibidi 
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without  a  blow  on  their  part.  These  prudent 
counsels  were,  however,  heard  by  James  with 
stmi  impatience,  for  his  mind  had  sunk  into  that 
state  of  moilbid  irritability,  which  renders  a  man 
deaf  to  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment.  His  si* 
tuatidn'  had  long  been  embarrassing ;  it  now  ap« 
peared  almost  desperate.  Early  dissipation  had 
unnerved  lum,  and  his  too  susceptible  frame  was 
ever  agitated  by  the  imaginary  presence  of  a 
pli'antonr,  in  which  he  recognised  the  Duke  of 
Albany^  a  relieitive  whom  he  had  unjustly  put  to 
death  K  This  wretched  state  of  spirits  maide  him 
shrink  from  contradiction.^  The  prudence  of  his 
warlike  peers  he  stigmatised  as  cowardice  and 
disaffection ;  and  h^  carried  his  disgust  so  far  as 
eveh-to  withdraw  from  the  main  body  of  his  army.' 
Whilst  thus  retired  in  gloomy  discontent,  he 
brought  on  the  crisis  of  his  unhappy  campaign  by 
tiie  appointment  of  commander  in  chief,  which  he 
conferred  upon  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  favourite  of  his, 
whom  the  people  hated.  Vain  of  his  new  comr 
mand,  the  minion  hastened  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  forces,  and  there  ordered  the  patent,  re- 
cently granted  in  his  favour,  to  be  publicly  read. 
The  turbulent  and  discontented  chieftains  heard 
this  new  proof  of  their  sovereign's  in&tuation 
with  scorn  and  anger.  Disgust,  disorganization, 
and  want  of  confidence,  stalked  throughout  the 
camp.  While  thu9  an  undirected  multitude,  ra- 
ther than  an  army,  the  Scots  were  panic-stricken 

T 
% 

'  RapiD,  I.  853. 
VOL.  II.  L  1 
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at  the  sudden  appearaiice  of  an  Englisli  .force 
upon  the  sommit  of  a.  neighbouring  hiU.  It  was 
merely  a  detachment^  five  hundred  strox^,  .which 
had  been  ordered  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy ;  but  James's  troops  having  ahready  begun 
to  disband^  felt  themselves  wholly  unequsd  to  re** 
sistance ;  and  their  overpowering  fears  conjured 
up  the  phantom  of  Norfolk/  with  all  his  host^  now 
elose  upon  them.  Their  flight  was  instantaneous ; 
and  then:  extreme  disorder  lured  on  the  English 
to  a  spirited  pursuit  In  this  disastrous  rput,  for 
battle  there  was  none^.many  a  bold  Scot  met  no 
honourable  death :  more  than  a  thousand  priaon-i 
ers,  twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnancei,  and  a  consii" 
derable  quantity  of  military  stores^  fell  iBto  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  It  was  on  Solway  Moss 
that  the  Scottish  army  thus  yielded  to  causeless 
apprehension '^;  and  from  that  memorable  field  did. 
the  exulting  band^  so  unexpectedly  conspicuous; 
return  to  join  their  comrades  with  two  or  thoree 
captives  under  the  care  of  nearly  evetf  man/. 
Among  these  sufferers  by  the  fortune  of  wnr  were 
the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn^  five  noMemen 
of  inferior  rank»  the  &vouxite  whose  ill<omened 
appointment  appears  to  have  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  mischief^  and  at  least  two  hundred 
other  pansons  of  some  importance  '• 
This  overwhelming  calamity  filled  up  the  mean 

*>  On  the  24th  of  November.     Speed. 
»  *•  Yea  some  women  had  three  or  four  prisoners.*'    Holiil^ 
shed. 
•  Herbert,  288.  ' 
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sure  of  James*^  unhappiness.  He  exclaimed^  that 
he  was  betrayed;  and  instead  of  aronsmg^  everjr 
energy  of  his  mind  tt)  alleviate  the  difScuIties  into- 
which  he  had  fallen^  he  vented  the  bitterness  of 
fais-feelings  in  denunciations  of  vengeance  against* 
his  defeated  chieftains.  While  thus  yieHing  to* 
anger  and  dejection^  he  learnt  that  a  gross  infrac*^' 
tion  .of  the  law  of  nations  had  been  cominitted  by^ 
a  man  who  enjoyed  his  countenance  and  proteo-- 
tion.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  thought^  that 
after  the  recent  rout^  a  negociation  might  be 
opened  to  advantage  with  the  enemy ;  and  hef 
despatched  a  hetald  for  the  purpose  of  announce 
ing  his  willingness  to  treat.  With  the  forward- 
animosity  of  one  who  has  turned  his  back  upon 
his  country^  a  man  named  Leach^  once  bailiff  of 
Louthj  in  Lincolnshire^  now  a  refugee  among  the 
Scots^  murdered  the  English  messenger.  James's 
wounded  spirit  could  not  brook  this  new  disgrace; 
A  load  oi  anguish  and  dejection  so  weighed  down 
his  shattered  frame^  that  the  vital  powers  rapidly 
became  unequal  to  sustain  the  conflict.  While 
Kfe  still  lingered^  the  news  of  his  queen's  safe  de-^ 
livery  reached  his  quarters.  It  was  hoped^  as  he 
teas  childless^  that  this  intelligence  might  revive 
his  looping  spirits ;  and  the  news  indeed  aroused 
him :  he  eagerly  raised  himself^  and  enquired  the 
sex  of  his  child.  It  was  a  female/ he  was  told; 
On  hearing  this^  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed^  and 
mournfully  observed :  ''  The  crown  came  with  a 
woman,  and  it  will  go  with  one.  Many  mischiefii 
await  this  poor  kingdom.    Henry  will  make  it  his 

l12 
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own,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  marriage  \** 
Seing  thus  disappointed  in  the  single  earthly  ob^ 
ject  from  which  he  had  conceived  a  hope  of  ex- 
tracting satisfaction,  he  soon  sank  under  the  inten- 
sity of  his  sufferings  ^  He  had  only  attained  the 
^e.  of  thirty-two ;  but  his  span  of  life  had  heen 
sufficiently  extended  for  the  display  of  such  ta- 
lents and  refinement  as  would,  under  more.favour- 
able  circumstances,  have  obtained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished  reputation  among  the  monarchs  of  his 
age.  The  child,  whose  birth*  proved  so  unwel- 
come to  her  parent,  was  afterwards  known  to  the 
world  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  a  name  and  de- 
signation which  recal  to  the  mind  a  train  of  inci- 
dents far  more  cheque;red  and  iute]:esting  than  a 
faithful  picture  of  human  life  will  commonly  suit- 
ply.  Her  father's  prediction  was  not  indeed  veri- 
fied in  .the  person  of  this  unfortunate  princess. 
But  happily  both  for  her  countrymen,  and  fot' 
their  southern  neighbours,  though  Henry's  design 
to  marry  the  young  queen,  so  as  to  unite  the  two 
divisions,  of  the  island,  proved  abortive,  the  even- 
tual failure  of  his  progeny  rendered  it  unneices^ 
sary.  Under  the  rule  of  Mary's  son,  a  race  ^  of 
men  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  protected  by  the  same 
ocean- wall  from,  foreign  aggression,  cease4  .  at 
length  to  obstruct  their  own  happiness  and  prps- 

;     •  '     '  '  '  •  ■       ' .  *       '  ;  • 

*  Hume* 
*'  *^  December  14.    (Herbert.)    Aolmshed  says,  ''  the  King  of 
Scots  died  ofa  hot  ague.^' 
i\'^  She  was  born  Deoembei^  7. . :  Ibid. 
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perity  by  remaining  any  Jonger  unnaturaHy  di- 
vided into  two  different  communities ;  they  have 
since  that  time  gradually  become  blended  into 
one  mighty  nation^  which  appears  destined  to 
diffuse  the  light  of  sound  religious  and  political 
knowledge  throughout  the  world.    '  • 

When  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  Scots  ar- 
rived at  the  English  headquarters^  it  was  thought 
advisable  by  the  noble  commander  to  send  those 
of  most  distinction  to  York.  From  that  interest-' 
ing  city  they  were  conducted  with  considerable 
parade  to  London.  The  death  of  James  within 
three  weeks  of  the  rout  of  Sol  way,  and  the  birth 
of  an  heiress  to  his  throne^  which  proceeded  by  a 
few  days  her  unhappy  father's  demise,  had  natu- 
rally suggested  to  Henry  the  obvious  policy  of 
terminating  the  ruinous  spirit  of  hostility,  which 
so  often  raged  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  island,  by  means  of  a  marriage  between  his 
own  son  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland.  He^- 
therefore,  determined  to  receive  his  prisoners  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  appear  liberal  and  conci- 
liatory. Accordingly,  they  were  permitted  to 
enter  London  decorated  with  their  national  cog- 

•  •  I 

nizance,  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  ^  They  were 
indeed  lodged  in  the  Tower,  but  their  imprison- 
ment there  lasted  only  two  days ;  after  which  they 
received  presents  of  black  damask  gowns,  trimmed- 
with  fur,  and  in  these  handsome  habiliments  were' 
conducted   to   the  Star-chamber'.     There  the 

^  Herbert,  234.  *  December  21.     Ibid/ 
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CbancelloCj  after  addressing  to  them  a  slight 
proof,  and  a  detail  of  such  reasons  as  his  master 
chose  to  assign  for  making  war,  concluded  by 
saying,  that  if  they  would  pledge  their  honour  to 
abstain  from  plotting  their  escape,  they  should 
not  be  again  immured  within  the  Tower,  but 
should  be  entertained  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, at  some  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England. 
The  pledge  required  was  readily  given,  and  the 
captured  chieftains  retired  from  Westminster  to 
take  their  fill  of  old  English  hospitality.  Upon 
the  third  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays  they  vrere 
invited  to  partake  of  a  royal  banquet  at  Greeu^ 
wich\  So  much  mirth  and  liberality  could 
hardly  fail  to  win  their  hearts ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  requested  to  promote  a  marriage  betwe^k 
their  own  infant  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
they  readily  assented.  At  length,  after  engaging 
to  give  hostages,  and  under  a  promise  to  return, 
should  the  proposed  arrangements  be  foui^d  iin-^ 
practicable,  they  were  permitted  to  quit  their 
gentle  keepers  for  their  own  homes  *"•  Enfield 
was  made  the  first  resting-place  on  their  journey 
towards  the  North.  There  the  young  Prince 
resided,  and  with  him  they  took  a  farewell  din- 
ner ^ 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Scot-^ 
tish  captives,  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
speqt  the  greater  part  of  his  forced  residence  in 
England  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'^ 

^  Speed.         "  Buroet,  Hist.  Re£  I.  496.  '  Holinshed. 
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hospttaUe  roof*.  The  airraiigemmt  proY^  a 
souroe.  of  mutual  satisfactioa  both  to  the  Earl  aad 
t9  hid  exedlent  host.  Many  of  the  Scoti  were 
pfiejudiced  against  the  Re&nmiation,  because  it 
had  been  partially  adopted  by  their  hereditary 
fpes,  the  English.  While  Lord  CassiHs  was  en- 
jpying  Craomer's  cheerful  tmd  intelligent  society, 
he  however  became  convinced,  that  no  political 
antipathies  ought  to  resisrain  his  countrymen  &om 
bteaking  off  communion  with  the  Roman  Churck^ 
He  saw  that  the  characters  of  the  English  Reform^ 
eirs  had  been  misrepresaited  on  his  own  side  of 
the  Tweed,  and  that  their  object  was  only  to  re- 
store that  form  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  is  un<- 
questionably  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Prophets,  and  which,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  the  Roman  Bishops  had  succeeded,  by 
means  of  worldly  polugr>in  almost  banishing  from 
the  west  of  Europe.  Heiice,  when  the  noble  Scot 
returned  to  his  own  home,  he  became  anxious  to 
remove  from  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  tbo  film 
which  had  fidlen  from  his  own.  Nor  did  he  fiul 
to  evince  that  intimate  union  which  ever  subsists 
between  sound  religion  and  strict  morality.  When 
the  captured  peers  arrived  in  Scotland,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  carry  through  the  measures 
which,  before  their  departure  from  London,  they 
had  undertaken  to  support.  They  felt,  however, 
but  little  mclination  to  redeem  their  pledge ;  and 
their  only  uneasiness  respecting  this  breach  of 

*  *  *  ' 

f  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  140. 
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£uth»  seems  to  haye  been  upon  tfie  score  of  the! 
hostages  who  were  left  at  the  meatcj  of  the  En-' 
glish  court.    But  Lord  Cassilis  had  learnt  better 
things  during  his  abode  in  the  South.:  When  he 
found  that  all  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sovereign  with  the  Princeof  Wales^i 
were  wholly  unavailing,  he  returned  to  London, . 
and  surrendered  himself.    The  King  was  highly^ 
gratified  by  this  honourable  condi^ct.    He  com- 
pared .  the  Earl  to  Regulus ;  bii$  his  conduct  to- 
wards him  formed'  a  striking  contrast  ^to  thatl 
which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to:  have^adopted 
towards  the  magbahimoiis  Roman..'  Lord  Gassiiia- 
was  generously  released  from  his  engagement, 
and  sent  back  to  ScotliEind,  attended  by  his  ho&* 
tages  %  and .  complimentisd  hy  such  splendid  -pre*: 
s^hts  as  unquestionable  integrity .  m^bt  .justly: 
claim  from  royal  munificepce  ^  c 

The  expences  which  the  King  had  incurred  in 
the  Scottish  expedition/  and  his  preparations  for: 
a  French  war^  now  rendered  it  neceiSsary  to  call  ai: 
Parliament.  This  important  body  assembled  on 
the'22d  of  January^  and  granted  liberal  subsidies- 
to  the  crown.  The  clergy^  as  was  usual  while  the 
Convocation  was  allowed  to  act,  exceeded  in  this 
respect  their  fellow  subjects  of  the  laity.:  they^ 
iipposed  upon  all  beneficed  men  a  tax  of  six  shil- 
lings^ in  the  pound  upon  the  amount  of  their  pre-' 
ferments;  which  impost  was  to  continue  during* 

■  Who  were  bis  oj?n  brothers.     Herbert,  285. 
'  Burnet,  Hist.  Hef.  I.  502. 
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three  years.  UnbenelBced  clergymen  were  to  pay 
during  these  years  an  annual  sum  of  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence  «. 

'  In  this  Parliament  was  passed  an  act  •  relating 
to  religious  controversies.  The  preamble  sets, 
forth  a  statement  of  evils  asserted  to  have  flowed 
from  the  ^unrestrained  use  of  the  Scriptures.  Jn 
order  to  remedy  these  disorders,  it  was  enacted 
that  a  form  of  ))elief  consonat^t  to  Scripture^  and 
to  t^ie  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  should  he 
compiled  and  published :  which,  when  done,,  should* 
direct  the  preaching  of  the  clergy;  of  whom  any 
one  maintaining  an  opinion  contrary  to  it,  was^  ^ 
for  the  first  offence,  to  recant ;  for  the  second,  to 
abjure  and  bear  a  faggot;  for  any  subsequent  re- 
lapse, to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  and  to  forfeit  nil 
his  goods.  .The  same  act  denounces  Tyiidale's 
scriptural  labours,  and  forbids  the  circulation  of^ 
them,  together  with  that  of  all  works  inculcating- 
doctrines  at  variance  with  those  set  forth  by  au-^ 
tl^ority.  Versions  of  Scripture  subsequent  to 
Tyndde's  were  still  allowed  to  circulate,'provided 
that  these  were  deprived  of  prefaces  and  annota^ 
tions.  This  licence  to  read  the  Bible,,  however, 
was  conceded  only  to  noblemen,  gientlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  the  wives  of  such  persons :  all  in, 
lower  stations  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  the 
use  of  Scripture,  even  although  unattended*  by 
those  marginal  attacks  upon  Popery  which  occa- 
i^ioned  so  much  apprehension  and  offence  to  its 

s  Herberti  238. 
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"  The  table  of  contents  exhibits  the  following  ar- 
ticles :— I.  The  Declaration  of  Faith.  11.  The 
Articles  of  our  Belief/  called  the  Creed.  III.  The 
Seven  Sacraments.  IV.  The  Ten  Gommandments. 
V.  Our  Lord's  Prayer,  called  the  Pater  Noster. 
YI.  The  Salutation  of  the  Angel,  caHed  the  Ave 
Maria.  VII.  An  Article  of  Free  Will.  VIILAn 
Article  of  Justification.  IX.  An  Article  of  Good" 
Works.  X.  Of  Prayer  for  Souls  departed. 
'^'  Of  the  .whole  treatise,  no  part  appears  to  have 
occupied  Cranmer's  attention  more  earnestly  than 
the*  exposition  of  faith.  As  this  is  the  foundation 
ctf  all  religion,  he  was  desirous  that  it  should  be 
solidly  laid.  The  subject,  however,  was.  at  that 
time  commonly  treated  in  a  very  crude  manner.* 
It  was  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  new  to  the 
mass  of  men.  While  the  Church  of  Rome  retain^ 
ed  an  almost  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
western  Christians,  little  was  heard  respecting 
faith.  A  blind  deference  to  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity was  generally  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
religious  obedience;  but  when,  at  length,  the 
anxious  eye  of  serious  men  was  directed  to  the 
sacred  volume  of  inspiration,  no  truth  appeared 
more  plain  than  that  justification  is  derived; 
through  faith.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  been, 
always  found  a  source  of  error  and  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  indiscreet  or  hypocritical  interpreters ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
like  every  other  agitated  period  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  produced  teachers  who  made  ;&ith. 

so  prominent  ad  to  throw  good  works  into  the 
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shade.  The  Romanists  eagerly  exposed  theevi^ 
of  this  perversion ;  and  although  judicious  Pr<K 
testants  unequivocally  declared  that  faith,  .iiif- 
fruitful  in  good  works;  is  not  the  principle  to 
which  Scripture  promisies  salvation,  yet.  even 
then  the  contest  was  not  terminated.  Amon^ 
the  mischievous  corruptions  of  the  dark  ages, 
was  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  masses,  and 
other  ritual  *  or  penitential  observances,  were  not 
only  good  works,  but  were  even  of  higher  value 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  moral  duties.  At  this 
time  the  broad  avowal  of  such  a  doctrine  would 
excite  the  contempt  rather  than  the  serious  notice 
of  the.  Christian  world ;  but  at  the  period  when 
men  first  awoke  from:  the  lethargy  into  which  the 
gross,  superstition  an^  false  philosophy  of  several 
centuries  had  plunged  the  human  mind,  this;  like 
pther  unsound  principles  which  would  now  be  at 
f^nce  abandoned,  was  fiercely  contested.  Creair' 
jaer,  therefore,  being  anxious  to.  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  the  best  information  upon  this  sub- 
ject, desired  Dr.  Redmajm""  to  prepare  a  concise 
e:s^position  of  faith  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties. In  consequence,  that  able  theologian  drew 
up.  a  statement  to  the  following  effect :  *'  That 
the  word  faith  is  used  in  Scripture  in  two  dif- 
ferent setises — 'the  one  being  a  persuasion  of  tiie 
truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  impressed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  agency  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  other,  being  such  a  persuasion  of 

^  *i  Who  was  esteemed  the  roost  learned  and  judicious  divine* 
of  that  time.**    Btini^  Hist.  Ref.  I.  444. 
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these  things  as  produces  a  suhmissioa  to  the  Di- 
yme  will»  and  the  exercise  of  hope  and  icharitj  t 
that  this  latter  is  the  faitih  of  Abraham,  the  faith 
which,  *  working  by  love/  is  so  highly  commended 
by  St.  Paul,  and  which  alone  has  the  promise  of 
justification." 

Satisfactory  as  was  this  exposition,  Cranmer 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  the  re- 
salt  of  any  man's  labours,  however  highly  he 
might  appreciate  them.  With  that  patient  in- 
dustry and  earnest  desire  to  fulfil  the  important 
duties  of  his  station,  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished through  life,  he  laboured  himself  to  attain 
a  correct  notion  upon  the  subject  of  faith.  For 
this  purpose  he  undertook  a  diligent  search  into 
the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and 
into  those  of  approved  divines  during  the  middle 
ages.  Indeed,  he  never  marred  any  of  his  designg 
by  either  indolence  or  precipitancy.  The  fruit 
of  his  enquiries  upon  justification  by  faith,  was 
an  ample  cpUection  of  passages  upon  that  suIh 
ject,  selected  both  from  Scripture  and  £rom  emi-. 
nent  pro&tne  writers.  This  mass  of  information 
is  thus  concluded  in  the  Archbishop's  own  words: 
^^  Although  all  that  be  justified  must  of  necessity 
have  charity  as  well  as  faith ;  yet  neither  faith 
nor  charity  be  the  worthiness  nor  merits  of  iour 
jnstification ;  l)ut  that  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  Saviour  Christ,  who  was  offisred  upon  the 
cross  for  our  sins,  and  rose  agam  for  our  justifica* 
tion".** 

"  Burnet  Hist.  Ref.  I*  4i5. 
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In  the  ^'  Necessary  Doctrine''  it  is  evident  that 
Dr.  Redmayn's  labours  formed  the  basis  of  what 
18  said  upon  feitib.  That  principle  is  there  de^ 
scribed  as  twofiald;  dead  and  speculative,  thiere* 
fore  unavailing;  or  lively  and  fruitful  in  good 
works,  hence  such  as  will  lead  to  heaveta.  With 
respect  to  feeling  an  assurance  of  salvation,  it  is 
taught  that.no  such  confidence  appears  capable  of 
dmving  support  from  Scripture  or  from  eminent 
divines,  and  that  it  is  invalidated  by  the  frailty  of 

* 

man,  as  well  as  by  the  need  which  is  pressed  upon 
Christians  of  continual  vigilance,  in  order  to  fight 
the  good  fight  of  faith*  The  Comfort,  therefore, 
which  religious  people  are  to  expect  in  their  pn>» 
fession,  is  explained  rather  as  arising  from  a  con-» 
sciousness  of  doing  their  duty,  than  from  a  con« 
viction  of  possessing  such  a  principle  as  must  in* 
fidlibly  save  their  souls. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Creed,  it  is  inculcated 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  *'  retained  her  virginity  pure 
and  immaculate"  to  the  end  of  her  life*  The 
Church  is  said  to  be  called  Catholic,  b^suise, 
though  established  in  different  regions,  and  dis* 
ttnguished  variously  according  to  thdr  several 
names,  she  professes  one  universal  £iith,  dnd  has 
the  promise  of  the  same  graca  It  is  added,  that 
the  desigoation  of  Catholic  nowise  belongs  to  the 
Church  as  being  subj^  to  a  single  prelate,  and 
that  no  such  opinion  ever  would  have  prevailed, 
had  not  the  lUshops  of  Rome,  by  meaits  of  worldly 
policy,  imposed  upon  princes  ignorant  of  God'a 
word. 

Respecting  the  Sacraments,  the  Romish  party 
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bbtained  a  decided  advantage  in  this  publication^ 
Cranxher  earnestly  contended  for  the  Lutheran 
system  in  this  particular  %  but  the  King  desired  at 
that  time  to  concede  something  to  the  £mperor*s 
prejudices,  or  policy,  and  the  Romanist's  pre- 
vailed. The  Sacraments,  therefore,  are' said  to 
be  seven  in  number.  Baptism  is  naturally  men- 
tioned first ;  and  in  the  observations  upon  it,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  fully  maintained.  Under 
'the  head  of  penance,  it  is  declaired  that  all  the  be- 
nefits <  of  absolution  depend  upon  the  penitent's 
faith.  In  'what  is  said  of  the  Eucharist;  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  actual  sentiments  of  all  the 
compilers,  transubstantiation,  though  represented 
as  somewhat  of  a  staggering  doctrine,  is'  broadly 
maintained.  Under  the  liead  of  Matrimony  are 
found  some  excellent  practical  reflections,  and  a 
,  table  of  prohibited  degrees.  As  to  Orders,  it  is 
asi^erted,  that  although  the  Christian  ministry  is 
of  Divine  institution,  yet  the  regulation  of  its  ex- 
ercise is  left  wholly  to  the  civil  liiajgistrate.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Pa* 
pacy,  in  which  it  is  shewn  that  St.  Paul,  with 
others  of  the  Apostles,  admitted  no  pre-eminence 
in  St.  Peter,  and  that  neither  the  early  councils, 
tior  the  fathers,  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction 
are  said  to  be  sacraments  administered  by  the 
Apostles,  and  derived  from  them;  but  although 
very .  important,  not  of  sudi  necessity  a!si  that, 
without  them,  men  cannot  he  saved. 

•  *  • 

"!  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  447. 
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Iq  treating  of  the  Tm  Commandmcfnts^  the 
Second  is  giyen  thus :  '^  Thou  sfaalt  not^have  any 
graven  image^  nor  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that 
is  in  heaven  above^  or  in  the  earth  beneath^  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth,  to  the  intent  to  do  any 
godly  honour  and  worship  unto  them."*  Granmer, 
probably^  refused  peremptorily  to  suffer  this  com-* 
mandment  to  be  any  longer  wholly  blotted  out 
from  the  Decalogue  ^  but  he  might  not  be  able 

'  In  order  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  our  ancestors  were 
formerly  kept  from  the  knowledge  graciously  vouchsafed  by 
God  to  man,  the  following  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Decalo^fue 
is  extracted  from  the  principal  book  of  public  devotions  in  use 
during  the  Romish  period* 

^h  Thou  shalt  worship  one  God  only^ 

And  love  him  with  thy  heart  perfectly* 
IL  God  in  vain  swear  not  wilAiUy, 

Ne  by  no  thing  that  he  made  verily* 
IIL  The  Sunday  keep  and  hallow  holily, 

Hearing  God's  service  devoutly* 
IV*  Fader  and  moder  honour  thou  lowly^ 
And  in  their  need  help  them  gladly. 
V.  Slee  thou  no  man  maliciously, 
Nor  thereto  consent  wittingly. 
VL  Thott  fkali  not  do  no  lediery, 

But  with  thy  wife  in  wedlock  only. 
VIL  Thy  neighbour's  goods  steal  not  fiJsely, 

Mor  no  thing  witUiold  untruly. 
VIIL  False  witness  bear  thou  not  s^iy. 
Nor  fabe  rteord  Son  none  envy* 
IX.  Other  men's  wives  keep  not  fleslUy, 

Ne  other  woman  to  hold  carnally. 
X.  Other  men's  goods  covet  net  lightly. 
Nor  hold  from  them  unrightftiUy.'' 

Minde  ad  Usiim  Eceleaiv  Sari^MimiiM*  1<34»' 

TOL.  H.  Mm 
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to  prevent  it  from  going  forth  garbled  and  qua- 
lified, so  as  to  give  the  Romish  party  soine  hope 

lo  an  approved  modem  book  of  Romisb  devotioD,  contaiiliiig 
numerous  religious  pieces,  and  among  them  the  Athana^ian 
Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  omitted.     In  their  stead  is 
given  what  purports  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  them.     Thus  stands 
the  Second :  **  2.  We  must  fly  all  idolatry,  all  false  religion  and 
superstition,  under  which  names  are  comprehend^  kll  manner  of 
divinations,  or  pretensions  to  fortune-telling;    all  witclusrafiy 
charms,  spells,  observations  of  omens,  dreams,  &c.    AH  these 
things  are  heathenish,  and  contrary  to  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
living  God,  and  to  that  dependance  a  Christian  soul  ought  to 
■have  on  him."    (Challoner's  Garden  of  the  Soul,  .1824,  p.  18.) 
In  the  same  book  (p.  208.)  begins  **  An  examination  of  conscience 
upon  the  Ten  Commandments."    In  this,  as  in. the  old  metrical 
version  of  the  Decalogue,  "  II."  relates  only  to  swearing  and  pro- 
fanecess,  while  "IX."  relates  only' to  concupiscence.     The  fol« 
lowing  is  the  mode  of  accounting  for  this  management,  supplied 
by  a  tract,  to  which  Protestants  are  now  directed  for  an  explana- 
tion of  Popery.     "  And  though .  ini  some  short  catechisms  in 
which  t^e  whole  Christian  doctrine  is  delivered  in  the  most  com* 
pendious  and  easy  method,  in  condescension  to  weak  memories  and 
low  capacities^  the  Second  Commandment^  as  it  is  reckoned  by 
somCf  be  omitted;  yet  it  is  to  be  seen  at  length  in  other  cate« 
chisms,  manuals,  and  doctrinal  books,  to  be  met  with  every 
where  in  great  plenty.  .  And  if  any  one  should  chance  not  to  see 
any  of  these,  yet  he  would  be  out.of  all  danger  of  falling  into  su^ 
perstitious  worship  or  idolatry ;  for  that  having  read  the  First 
Commandment,  Tltou  skalt  have  no  other  Qod  before  me,  he  is 
taught  by  this  that  he  is  commanded'  to  serve,  love,  adore,  and 
worship  one  only  true,  living,  and  eternal  God,  and  no  more : 
that  it  is  forbidden  him  to  worship  any  creature  for  a  God,  or  to 
give  it  the  honour  due  to  God ;  and  that  whosoever  worships  any 
idols,  images,  pictures,  or  any  graven  thing,  whatsoever  the  ob- 
ject be,  whether  |n  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  for  God,  breaks 'the  commandment 
by  committing  idolatry,  and  stands  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  and 
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of  saving  their  character.  But  whatever  miglit 
be  the  motives,  or  whoever  might  be  the  author 
ef  this  compromise,  it  furnishes  matter  for  iin- 
portant  reflection.  If  any  person  doubt  the  id(}la* 
trous  nature  of  Romish  worship,  let  him  observe 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  direct  it  shrink 
from  the  Second  Commandment.  Under  the 
Third  Commandment,  men  are  admonished  to 
abstain  from  invoking  any  saint  for  the  supply  of 


most  damnable  sin.  Now  having  been  taugbt  that  .this  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  first  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  he  thinks  that  there 
can  be  but  little  danger  of  his  becoming  superstitious  in  his  wor« 
ship,  or  an  idolater,  for  want  of  the  second ;  there  being  nothing 
in  this  but  what  he  is  fuUy  and  expressly  ifistrttcled  in^  by  having 
learned  the  first;  it  being  rather -an  explication  of  this  than  any 
new  and  distinct  precept :  and  for  this  reason  he  finds  them  in  his 
books  put  together  as  one,  or  rather  as  the  First  Conmiandment, 
with  its  explication ;  by  which  means  it  comes  about,  that  there 
are  only  three  in  the  first  table,  teaching  him  his  duty:  toward* 
God;  and  seven  in  the  lutter,  c&ncerning  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bour; which  is  the  division  assigned  by  St.  Augustin.  And 
tliough  St  Jerom  observes  not  this  method,  but  divides  them 
into  four  and  six ;  yet  there  being  no  direction  in  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  commandments  to  be  assigned  to  each 
table,  nor  to  Jet  us  know  which  is  the  first,  which  is  the  seeond^ 
which  the  third,  and  which  the  last  commandment ;  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  trouble  to  concern  himself  about  the 
number  or  division  of  them,  whereas  his  whole  business  ought 
to  be  the  observance  of  them  in  his  life  and  conversation."  (A 
Papist  misrepresented  and  represented :  selected  from  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Rev.  John  Gother :  republished  by  the  late  Yen.'  and 
R.  R.  Richard  Challoner,  D.D.  Lond.  1835.  p.  58.)  Pretest- 
ants  have  been  lately  asked.  What  are  the  benefits  of  the  Re- 
formation? Ferhaps  this  note  will  go  some  way  towards  aa. 
swering  the  question. 

M  m  2 
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^«|?»it»ft?Aeaid^fthpirpi»y#i«.  TheFoiHih 
Qpfaa^n^iiieiit  givra  eoqisipn  for  feniarfci^  ^u||^ 
ibilMbbpi^  ipsjt  WM  9]i>Ug«tpr3r  uppB  0ie  Jaws 
99f^oq)aarIy,  ^ut  that,  Qotwitfartandipg,  C]]ffisti9l» 
9hQul4  ^batam  09  gpBd^yit  from  aay  works  bufi 
tbflM  of  iQanifest  fBxpedi^ncy  or  absolute  neoos* 
Htj,  TIpe  waaaipflpr  ef  <^#  D^cfaogue  IMfbep 
HOtWag  part^oui^y  w  w|^7  ^  o^rvatip^ ;  hn% 
the  several  discourses  are  conceived  in  a  strain^f 
inanl^  thinkijig  and  sound  morality,  which  could 
not  &U  of  diffusing  much  intellectual  aqd  qdoriA 
light  throughout  the  kingdoip, 

In  treating  of  the  Bater  Noiter,  it  is  radonaUy 
observed  that  ignorant  people  ought  to  pray  in 
theiir  iQpther  tongue,  both  because  the^  have 
thereby  a  bettpr  progppct  of  being  moved  tq  truo 
d0yati<Kq>  $ipA  be$4W§  t)i^ir  h?srts  witt  thw  b« 
Mkely  tp  accompanf  their  lips.  In  this  psrt  ef 
|he  work  it  is  said,  that  by  ^^  daily  bread,*^  among; 
ptb^r  thip^s^ ''  mg,^  we  vinderstand  the  hply  Sacra-^ 
Hierit  gf  \h?  ^It^r^  the  Y^ry  flesh  and  blopd  of  qur 
Saviour  ^esus  Chmt*^'  Uuder  the  Ap$  Jlforw^ 
are  detailed  the  particulars  ef  our  Lord's  inoaru 
nstion. 

Th$  free  will  of  man^  \&  inferred  from  the  va* 
Vlpus  pKh9)^t^^io]|^s  to  pbe4ieuce  oqntained  i^  Scrip-, 
ture.  The  human  wiU,  however,  is  said  nevw?  tA 
destfe  what  is  truly  acceptable  to  Ged,  unless  it 

9  Thus  sendered  into  English :  "  Hail  Mary»  fnU  of  gvacet  thft 
Lord  ii  vith  thee;  hlette4  ad  Ami  among  vfiomen,  and  Uened 
ii  the  fruit  of  Ay  womb/' 
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tte  directed  by  Ditine  gtace.  Hor  e^«fi  after 
^Me  hds  be»  t0(»ited>  ^Q  men,  it  is  totighi,  d& 
their  Autj^  taxless  they  are  constantly  and  ear- 
H0Btly  latent  npoil  iu  The'  wheld  article  is  ve#y 
jndidoUB,  and  steer»  ha|rp2y  between  th^  pre* 
simnption  of  <bo$e  who  are  eenfident  in  their  own^ 
strength  tt^  reach  the  h^^hest  degree  of  moral  per* 
fiection  accessiblertd  man,  and  the  &ng^ous  en*^ 
ibttsiami  of  those  vh(y  wcmM  re{»rei^esit  hutnsMi^ 
nature  as  the  mere  sport  of  an  irresMibk  neced^ 
mtf.  The  whole  is  condteided  by  an  admoniiibn, 
pwtiddaaiy  addrei^sed  to  preaxdi^s,^  to  look  otf 
both  sides  of  *  this  high  matter/'  for  the  purpoise' 
of  so  treating  it>.as  neither  by  oirer-extolling  Godfsi 
grace  to  annihilate  maif  s  w91>  nor  by  injudieiovniy 
mi^ttifjring.  free^wiB  to  depredate  Uie  DiTiiie  opeU 
iMions. 

Ji&^tificatioB^  it  is  taagfat,  becsohe  necessary  iaf. 
eonseqiitence  of  Adam's  fall,  whleh  entaS^  upon 
aU  his  posterity  a  moral  frame  defective  in,  tiiat 
righteousness  originafly  conferred  upon  him.  By 
lustificatioB,  it  is  said,  men  are  made  righieou&  in? 
the  sight  of  God,  cease  to  be  children  of  wrath  and 
heirs  of  damnation^  and  become  cMUEren  of  God^ 
and  heirs  of  everksting  life.  This*  benefit,  how-' 
ever,  doea  not  flew  from  the  deeds  of  men,  but 
only  from  the  satisfiietion  of  Christ ;  who^  never- 
l^ess,  has  left  aruie  of  life> which  afl^desirnig  to^ 
attain  the  advantages  of  his  passion,  must  IbUow. 
Justification,  it  is  continued,  is  conferred  upon  in- 
feikts  by  means  oif  baptism,  afterwards  lost  bjr 
means  of  sin  committed  in  adult  nfjt,  and  thtire* 
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lore  penance  is  necessary  fbr  its  risnewaL  B«^ 
although  the  obtainment  of  this  b^iefit  throtigli 
fiuth  alone  is  carefully  inculcated^  it  is  also  *de* 
dared  at  great  lengthy  that  the  persuasion  re- 
quired is  one  fruitful  in  good  works;  not,  how- 
ever, in  Such  works  as  ascetics  chiefly  value,  hot 
in  the  undeniable  excellencies  of  sound  morality^ 
which^  though  by  no  means  the  price  of  a  true 
believ€sr*9  salvation,  are  the  tievep^BoHng  marks  of 
his  obedience. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  treatise  is  upon 
"  Prayer  for  Souls  departed."  This  is  recom- 
mended as  good  and  charitable,  and  it  is  asserted 
to.  have  been  in  use  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.  In  this  assertion  only,  however,  have 
the  compilers  departed  from  their  general  caution  r 
fbr  they  have  not  ventured  to  pronounce  that 
the  prayers  of  the  living  are  certain  to  profit  the 
dead.  Indeed  they  have  left  good  reason  for  sup* 
posing  that  they  doubted  upon  this  subject,  as 
they  advise  that  masses,  intended  for  the  solace 
of  the  departed,  be  performed  for  ^'  the  universall 
congregation  of  Christen  people,  quick  and  dead." 
Nor  have  they  presumed  to  determine  any  thing 
respecting  the  abode  and  condition  of  departed 
souls;  they  indeed  unequivocally  declare  these 
things  to  be  uncertain,  and  therefore  recommend, 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "  purgatory**  be  whoHy 
discontinued. 

.  f'  The  Necesisary  Doctrine,'"  considered  altbge^ 
ther,  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustmtion  of  the 
state  into  which  Henry's^mind  had  fallen  respect* 
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itig  re^gion.  The  solid  learning  and  unblemished 
integrity  of  Cranmer^had  given  a  weight  to'Kjs 
arguments^  which  his  sovereign  could  not  resist ; 
aQd  therefore  doctrii^es  recommended  from  such 
high  authority,  formed  the  basis  of  every  religious 
work  published  with  the  royal  sanction.  Proba-i 
bly,  however,  the  King  was  not  entirely  purged 
from,  the  leaven  of  early  prejudices ;  certainly  he 
was  now  disppsed  to  conciliate  the  Emperor's 
good  will  '^:  hence  he  allowed  his  Romish  advisers 
tp. obtain  his  concurrence  in  a  p^irtial  prohibition 
Qf  Scripture,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  some 
distinctions  belonging  to  their  sect  This  alloy 
of  sentiments,  at  variance  with  those  which  chiefly 
swayed  in  the  compilation  of  "  the  Necessary 
Doctrine,"  renders  it,  like  the  other  religious 
pieces  promulgated  from  authority  in  this  reign; 
somewhat  of  a  motley  production ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  when  it  was  published,  again  neither  party 
was  satisfied. 
An  intimate  connexion  between  Heniy  and  the 

'  Charlesi  with  respect  to  religion,  might  be  reasonably  repre* 
sented  in  Henry's  council  as  standing  upon  different  grounds 
from  the  King  of  France.  The  latter  had  expressed  an  intention 
of  imitating  the  English  example  in  sliaking  off  the  papal  yoke. 
One  of  the  causes  alleged  by  the  King  for  entering  upon  a 
French  war  at  this  time^  was,  "  that  he  (Francis)  had  not  de« 
serted  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  consented  to  a  reformation,  as 
he  once  promised."  (Herbert,  2 S6«)  Charles  had  made  no  such 
promise;  and  Gardiner,  who  was  among  the  commissioners  ap» 
pointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Imperialists,  would  hardly 
fail  to  suggest*  that  some  concessibns  ought  to  foe  made  in  order 
to  soften  the  Emperor's  antipathies. 
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Emperor  was  now  in  agitation ;  whleK  f^ftngit 
lygfaly  agreeable  to  the  fomer*a  Romish  8ubjecfa»> 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Pope.  His  Holinem 
even  offered  to  relieve  Charles's  financial  emliai^ 
rassments  %  rather  than  aUow  him  to  form  a  do»e 
alliance  with  a  prince  declared  by  tiie  Roman  see 
to  be  exconununicated  and  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions. Bnt  as  the  sdfish  Pontiff  dogged  his 
seeming  liberality  with  a  demand  Ifaai  his  grand- 
SMg  Octavius  Famese,  who  had  married  the  Em- 
peror's natural  daughter^  should  be  invested  with 
tibe  dukedom  of  Milan^  the  offisr  of  his  purse,  and 
of  his  subserviency  \  was  rejected*  Charles,  faeed<* 
less  of  the  papal  remonstranceir,  concluded  with 
Enghmd  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.  As 
both  the  parties  to  this  engaged  to  invade  simultap 
neously  Ae  dominions  of  Francis  with  a  formida- 
Ue  army,  that  znonareh  aideavonted  to  strengthen 
himself  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Sdkpxmis,  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  This  occasioned  fredi  disgnst 
to  the  zealous  Romanists;  and  s<»ne  of  the  cardi- 
nals even  proposed,  in  a  public  consistory,  that 
Francis  should  be  no  longer  styled  the  Most  .Chris- 
tian King  \  This  piece  of  indiscretion  was,  how- 
ever, overruled ;  and  indeed  there  was  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Pope  himself  was  far  from 
heing  upon  unfriendly  terms  with  the  Sublime 

'  By  an  annual  payment  of  150,^0  croinms,  to  be  opnCnNiedl 
daring  fbor  years.  F.  PauFa  Hiit.  of  the  Conac  of  Trenti  104, 
'  ^  PtulabointiinisedtonakeapoMoiioaof  eapAkiabaco9id<* 
if^  la  Chuka'a  widies.    lbid» 

•  Herberti  340. 
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Forte  ^  Thus  tixe  polkicftl  lioruxm  of  Eufop^ 
presented  a  spectacle  not  a  little  shocking  to  mch 
as  had  been  used  to  cdntemplate  the  Papacy  with 
udiinifed  reverence*  The  King  of  Usance  di* 
▼ided  his  friendship  between  the  Pontiff  and  an 
infidei;  while  the  Roman  Chorcli's  imperial  son 
was  closely  leagued  with  one  whom  she  had  aoia- 
thaowtised  as  a  heretic^  and  who  disputed  every 
iaeh  of  her  pretensions* 

Henry  having  tbns  arrangi^d  his  phins  of  foreign 
poliqr,  now  sot^ht  to  fill  up  the  void  in  hlk  do* 
mestic  comforts.  For  the  sixl^  time  he  entered 
into  the  ocmnabiat  state ;  and  he  acted  upon  this 
occasicm  as  his  subjects  had  jocularly  said  he 
OBght^  in  justice  to  the  &ir  sex»  His  bride  was 
a  widow.  Her  Christian  name  was  Catharine; 
she  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Parr,  of  Kendal,  and «. 
relict  of  John  NeviUe,  wlio,  cm  his  mother'^  death, 
had  become  Lord  Latimer  ^  bat  who  survived  his 
attainment  of  that  honour  only  a  short  time.  The 
new  queen  was  married  at  Hampton  Court  on  the 
13tih  of  July  \  Her  religious  seootimatts  inddned 
to  those  of  the  Refwmers;  and  as  die  possessed 
a  considersbfe  share  of  good  seaaei,  she  became 

'  The  Turkish  fleet  put  iat<^  Ostia  for  the  purpose  •£  water- 
ing, to  the  great  alarm  of  the  Romans ;  but  **  the  Cardinal  of 
CarpTi  who  commanded  in  the  J^ipe  a  name,  ifiat  waa  absent,  put 
ibsm  out  of  feair,  bekig  secure  hy  tlw  mtdligcace  yMch  h»  had 
with  the  Tnrb;'    F.Paal»ia5. 

^  His  father  was  Ralph,  Lord  Neville  of  Raby,  who  married^ 
as  his  second  wife,  Elizabethj  daaghter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer.   Dugdale,  Baronage. 

'  Stow.    Holinriied. 
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a  doibestic  ally  of  some  hnportance  to  tJiear 
party. 

Afi  if,  however^  to  intimidate  her  from  following 
the  hent  of  her  inclinations,  she  was  acarcely  seat^ 
ed  on  the  throne,  before  some  of  the  leading  Ro* 
manistSy  no#  flushed  with  the  hope  of  inq>erial 
support,  instituted  a  persecution  in  the  ionnediato 
vicinity  of  a  royal  residence  \  Among  the  canons 
of  Windsor  was  Dr.  London,  aa>  active  divine, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Cromwell  in  the  visi- 
tation of  monasteries,  but  who  afterwards  became 
the  tool  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  This  time-serving 
ecclesiastic  exerted  himself  in  procuring  evidence 
to  criminate,  under  the  act  of  Six  Articles,  some 
of  the  Windsor  people,  who  had  rendered  them^ 
selves  obnoxious  to  his  sect.  The&e  were  An*^ 
.thony  Person/ a  priest,  two  singing  men,  named 
Robert  Testwood  and  John  Marbeck,  and  a  hum^ 
ble  inhabitant  of  the'  borough^  named  Henry  Fil* 
mer :  four  piousr  individuals,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  together  for  religious  purposes, 
and  who  had  been  known  to  express  a  disbelief  of 
transubstantiation.  Their  opinions  were  viewed 
with  a  favourable  eye  by  many  residents  in  the 
town,  and  even  by  some  in  the  catstle ;  among 
which  latter  were  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  with  his  lady, 
and  Dr.  Haines>  one  of  the  canons,  as  well  as  dean 
qf  Exeter.  At  length  London  collected  informa- 
tion sufficient  to  supply  materials  for  a  prosecu- 


*  The  trial  took  place  on  ibe  ^7th  of  July.   Burnet,  Ht$t.  I^. 
I.  605. 
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tion .  against  the  Windsor  Reformers^,  and*  trani^. 
mitted  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.    By  that 
prelate  it  was  laid  before  the  King  in  council,  and 
it  was  moved  that  a  warrant  be  issued,  author 
rising  a  search  for  books  and  papers  both  in  the 
town  and:  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.    A  search 
within  the  precincts  of  his  own  residence,  how* 
ever,  Henry  refused  to  permit;  biitone  took  place 
in  the  town^  where  several  books  and  papers  were 
seized.    About  the  same  time  Person,  with  his 
three  friends,  were  committed  to  prison,  as  were 
also  jSir  Philip  Hoby,  and  Dr.  Haines.    In  Mar- 
beck's  house  were  found  some  manuscript  notes 
upon  the  Bible,  and  an  English  concordance,'haIf 
completed.    As  the  prisoner  was  evidently  illite- 
rate, these  papers  occasioned  much  speculation 
among  his  examiners,  who  immediately  conceived 
hopes  of  criminating,  by  means  of  these  docu- 
ments, some  individuals  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  poor  singing-man.    But  Marbeck  would 
implicate  no  one  in  his  troubles ;  and  he  asserted, 
that  the  papers  discovered  contained  only  the 
fruits  of  his  ownindustry.    It  had  been  his  habit, 
he  said,  to  copy  out  any  observations  upon  Scrip- 
ture that  came  in  his  way ;  and  indeed  when  the 
Bible,  was  first  publicly  sold,  and  he  found  its 
price  above  his  means,  so  eager  was  he  to  possess 
a  treasure,  which  fools  neglect,  and  reprobates 
contemn,  that  he  determined  to  transcribe  the 
whole  of  the  Sacred  Volume;    As  for  the  Concor- 
dance,  he  continued,  '^  I  undertook  the  making  of 
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it  at  tfae  cm j^B^estioii  of  s  pioM  friendy  who  nMit» 
tioned  such  A  tiling  to  ue^  aad  lenderad  ma  amdk 
OT»  to  poflsess  it.  My  mode  of  proowdittg  ut  tlicr 
tifk  WW  tins:  I  borrowed  a  Latin  CooirardaiieOj. 
and  havtxig  learnt  something  of  the  faflgaage  when 
a  boy>  I  managed  to  conqMure  the  sef  enl  artidee 
HI  it  witk  the  ooimpoiidii^  pBESsagea  is  the  Ed^ 
gUsh  KUe ;  and,  tsr  yon  se^  I  hare  oompletednj 
work  to  the  end  of  the  letter  L."  This  worthy 
man's  diligent  iminroveiBient  of  hid  seanty  Isnaw^ 
kdge,  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  thai  prerail^ 
lag  intdlectoal  indolence^  which,  turns  to  little 
account  eren  conaderahle  advanb^es  of  ednea* 
tion>  that  his  examiners  were  unable  to  credit 
Marbeck's  artless  tide»  However^  he  sicxm  over-' 
came  theur  inci edulity  ;  for  being  adiovrad  ike  Use 
of  a  Latin  Ccmeordance,  and  of  an  English  ffitda^ 
he  filled^  in  the  course  of  one  single  day^  no  iesa 
than  three  sheets  of  paper  wi£h  words  uadtf  the 
letter  M*  When;  this  surpriiaing  drcunuitaneo 
was  mentioned  to  the  King,  he  observed^  wiib 
grieat  justice^  ^  Poor  Maffoeck>  haa  keen  in  the 
habit  Gff  employing  kis  time  &t  better  than  ^oso 
who  exammed  him."  This  iram's  industry  aadi 
worth  did  oof,  kowever^  procure  Us  ntmediate 
calargement.  Together  witk  Person,  Testvraod, 
andFifan£!r,.hewas.brou^.to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
heresy;  and  lest  the  townsedea  of  Windsor  duaruld 
decline  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  againet 
men^  of  whose  worth  they  were  well  aware^  tie 
juij  was  selected  from  among  tiie  tenantsi  of  the 


ehvpi^,  h  evnvi^ticm  fbUow^d ;  and  although 
M«f>f«k  y/w  saved  ^  his  three  friend«  wew  drag-^ 
f(i  t9  the  stake*  where  they  di9played  a  degree  ^ 
fortitude  and  piety  worthy  of  the  ©awe  ferwhidb 
they  euilferedf 

It  id  rather  fol^faetory  to  hiww,  that  the  offi^ 
eiow  time-jserrer,  who$e  evil-mmded  diligence 
caused  thiB  shedding  of  thia  iimocent  hlood,  was 
QQt  long  in  waiting  for  hir  just  reward.  Dr^  Lon- 
de«u  in  eoneert  with  a  lawyer  named  Simons,  who 
wee  eonfodcsrated  with  hm  in  the  vile. trade  of 
{ofeeuring  iBforma^ons,  had  prepared  anotlfer 
xqmsg  oC  aceusationss  affecting  some  memhers  of 
the  royal  houseboldt  With  these  labours  of  inte^ 
x^eA  m9liee,  and  some  pap€««  e^sposing  the  ma-« 
eUn^Hons  of  tl^  iAformen,  of  eourse  not  intended 
^  general  inspeetion*  Qckham/who  had  acted  as 

derk  of  the  court  which  condemned  the  martyrs* 
waa  despatched  feci  Gardiner,  Happily*  one  of  the 
Qneen's  servajaite  ohtvped  informstion  of  the  cargo 
with  which  this  mm  was  laden*  The  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  one  of  the  gentiiemen  imh 
plicated  in  thew  charges;  and  Ockhuh  waa  in 
consequence  waylaid  and  seized  with  all  his  papera 
upcm  him.  The  whole  plot  being  now  dlscovered> 
London  and  Simons*  were  apprehended  and  esa^ 
mined.  They,  ignorant  of  their  messenger's  mis-* 
fortune,  were  found  at  no  loss  fear  plausible  state* 

^  Becamie  itappesgrs  that  the  only  ^ideace  Qf  hi?  v^tipathy  ta 
transubstantiatioui  was  an  epistle  of  Calvin's,  against  the  mass, 
in  his  hand-writing :  this,  he  said,  he  had  copied  before  the  act 
of  Six  Artidea  waa  passed.    Fgx^i  llll^. 
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ments  in  their  own  vindication.  To  the  truth  of 
these  they  were  required  to  swear^  and  that  hay- 
ing been  readily  done,  they  were  thunder-stril^ken 
at  the  production  of  their  own  papers,  llie 
baseness  of  these  perfidious  wretches  disgusted 
the  King^  and  their  punishment  was  exemplary. 
At  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Newbury,  they  were 
publicly  paraded  through  the  streets  on  horse- 
back, with  their  faces  towards  the  animal's  tail, 
and  with  a  paper,  detailing  their  perjury,  fastened 
on  their  heads;  At  the  end  of  their  ignominious 
ride  was  placed  the  pillory,  in  which  they  were 
then  exhibitied  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace^ This  infamous  punishment,  which  London 
had  fairly  earned,  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  that  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  he 
soon  after  died  in  gaol,  despised  and  broken- 
hearted^ 

Before,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  un- 
happy fate,  he  had  arranged  a  conspiracy,  with 
extensive  ramifications,  against  Cranmer.'  The 
influence  acquired  by  Gardiner,  from  the  King's 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  well»known  diplo- 
matic talents  in  conducting  the  Imperial  n^ocia- 
tions,  and  from  his  never-ceasing  endeavours  to 
depress  the  Reformers,  gave  occasion  to  a  general 
expectation  of  some  conspicuous  movement 
among  the  Romanists.  It  was  currently  said  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  ''  he  had  bent  his 
bow  in  order  to  shoot  some  of  the  head  deer." 

*  Foxe,  1114.    Strype,  Mem.  Cr^iini«  167.  . 
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By  that  designation,  the  Primate,  the  Queen,  with 
perhaps  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  intend- 
ed ;  suid  it  quickly  appeared,  that  the  firsts  named 
of  these  dignified  individuals  was  indeed  placed 
in  a  situation  of  considerable  danger.  The  ear^ 
liest  intimation-  of  this  was  given  to  l^m  by  the 
agitated  state  of  his  own  diocese,  in  which  the  re^ 
fomring  principles  of  those  clergymen  whom  he 
had  patronised.  Were  attacked  with  great  boldnesa 
and  asperity.  For  the  purpose  of  allaying,  by  his 
persuasions  and  authority,  the  heats  which  pre* 
vailed  among  his  flock,  Cranmer  repaired  into 
Kent  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  held  a  visi-* 
tation.  The  presentments  at  this  exhibit  a  curi-f 
ous  picture  of  the  unsettled  state  into  which 
men's  minds  were  thrown  by  the  violence  of  reli- 
gious controversy.  Of  this. the  principal  theatr 
appears  to  have  been  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury^ 
a  church  in  which  spiritual  instruction  wsfe  prin« 
cipally  dispensed  by  six  preachers,  who,  not  agree* 
ing  as  to  sentiments,  made  the  pulpit  constantly 
resound  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  each 
other.  Among  them  no  one  appears  to  have 
offended  the  Romanists  more  sorely  ;than  Scory. 
He  vrsfs  presented  for  declaiming  against  the  effi* 
cacy  of  some  trifling  ceremonies  yet  sanctioned  by 
law,  as  the  erection  of  crosses  on  Palm  Sunday, 
the  practice  of  parading  about  with  lighted  tapers 
and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.'  He  appears 
indeed  to  have  spared  in  his  sermons  none  of  the 
superstitions  which  delight  the  more  ignorant  Ro« 
manists^  nm  many  of  the  principles  which  their 
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Chwch  upholdiL  At  the  same  time  Scory  was 
no  intempemte  refoimer.  When  he  pointed  oat 
prevailing  abuses,  he  warned  his  hearecs  against 
bong  led  away  by  their  fedings  into  a  s  weepii^ 
condemnation  of  things  ireaDy  good,  merely  be* 
eanse  they  had  been  penrerted  to  interestied  or 
injurioiffi  purposes.  ^^  Thus/*  he  said,  ^  the  hoi  j 
Sacrament  of  the  altar,  though  it  be  daily  bought 
and  sold,  is  not  to  be  treated  with  disrespect." 
Asy  however,  he  assailed  the  religion. in  wfaidi  his 
hearers  had  been  educated,  both  ^with  argumei^ 
and  sarcasm,  the  moderation  of  his  connsds  in 
some  particulars  fSdled  of  conciliating  the  oppo- 
site party ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  his  patron,  the 
Archbishop,  would  be  obliged  to  impose  silence 
upon  him«  Another  of  the  six  preachers^  named 
Drum,  was  complained  of  for  having  designated 
prayers  in  an  unlmown  tongue,  as  a  mockery  of 
God;  and  Dr.  Ridley,  one  of  the  prebendaries, 
was  charged  with  having  taught,  liiat  auricidac 
confession  is  only  useful  inasnmch  aa  it  is  an  in* 
ducement  to  ask  counsel  of  the  priest ;  as  well  aa 
with  having  said>  that  he  could  characterize  the 
bulk  of  such  forms  as  were  then  used  by  the 
Churdi  in  no  way  so  correctly  as  by  calling  them 
^  beggarly  ceremonies." 

On  the  other  hand,  Shether,  one  of  the. six 
Ifteadiers  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  was  presoil^ 
ed  for  having  taught,  that  there  is  one  way  to  the 
truth,  which  men  in  general  followed  until  of  laitCj: 
since  the  spirit  of  innovation  got  abroad,  and  that 
aU  who  find  themselves  in  doubt  hsve  onljr  ton^ 
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same  the  course  in  whidi  they  originally  set  out 
Other  clergymen^  both  in  Canterbury  and  in  the 
country^  were  charged  with  having  preached 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers^  wliich 
they  styled  ''  new  fangle/'  with  refusing  to  part 
with  images  and  other  objects  of  superstitious  re* 
g^krd^  with  uttering  in  the  pulpit  rarious  childish 
absurdities  respecting  the  Virgin  Mary  ^  with  in«- 
veighing  against  the  use  of  Scripture  %  and  with 
supporting  the  Romish  cause  in  many  other 
ways. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  dis- 
posed of  these  embarrassing  controrersies^  nothing 
is  recorded.  From  his  temper  and  habits,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  adopted  the 
course  which  he  had  tried  under  similar  circum* 

*  The  fdlowing  is  a  spedmen.  *'  If  one  had  looked  in  Mary 
when  she  was  full  conceived  with  Christ,  he  should  have  per- 
ceived him  in  his  mother's  womb  with  a  bush  of  thorns  on  his 
back :  for  he  was  crucified,  crowned,  and  pricked  with  thorns.** 
This  preacher  also  informed  his  congregation,  among .  other 
liiiiigs  of  tbe  same  kind,  that  '*  Mary  nourished  her  son  with 
mift,  but  not  with  material  milk,  but  with  milk  that  came  from 
heaven/'  Strype  (Mem.  Cranra.  149.)  adds,  "  No  question  this 
heavenly  milk  came  along  the  milky  way." 

*  The  preacher  who  communicated  so  many  extraordinary 
particulars  respecting  the  blessed  Virgin,  introduced  iniio  one  of 
hisseimoiis  the  following  apoetroj^he :  "  You  fellows  of  the  new 
trick,  that  go  up  and  down  with  your  Testaments  in  your  handsi 
I  pray  you  what  profit  take  you  by  them  ?  (This  last  passage 
relating  to  the  Testament  was  interlined  by  Cranmer  himself) 
As  Adam  was  expulsed  out  of  Pareidise/or  meddUng  with  the  tree 
cf  huomUdge^  even  so  be  we  for  meddUng  with  the  Scripture  of 
Christ.*'    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  150. 

VOL.   11.  N  n 
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stances  more  than  a  year  before.  He  had  then 
required  the  preachers  and  prebendaries  of  his 
cathedral  to  attend  him  at  Croydon;  and  had 
there^  by  the  eihpl^yfaient  of  rebuke^  argumeiit» 
and  instruction,  endeavourefd  to  iiK>derate  or  «8> 
tinguii^  the  spirit  of  party  which  prevftLled  amoag^ 
them.  The  ill  success  of  his  interference  caa 
however  occasion  no  surprise.  On  the  settlement 
of  the  new  arrangements  at  Canterbury  cathedral^ 
three  of  the  preachers  appointed  inclined  to  the 
Romish  side,  and  the  remaining  three  to  that  of 
the  Reformers.  These  appointments  were  made 
with  a  view  of  allowing  the  citizens  a  fair  oppor* 
tunity  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  each  party.  William  Gardiner,  one  of 
the  prebendaries,  foretold  that  this  arrang^neat 
would  lead  to  angry  controversies  between  the 
rival  preachers;  but  Cranmer  assured  him  that 
the  plan  was  sanctioned  by  the  King,  and  there- 
fore must  be  carried  into  execution. 

This  impolitic  plan,  howevw,  at  length  fur- 
nished ttie  occasion  of  great  pers<mal  uneasiness 
to  the  Archbishop  himself.  Bishop  Oardiner  be- 
ing on  his  way  from  a  council  holden  at  Calais  on 
account  of  the  rupture  with  France,  stopped  at 
Canterbury,  and  attended  service  at  the  cathedral 
When  mass  was  over,  he  took  his  namesake,  the 
prebendary,  by  the  hand,  and  enquired  of  him 
how  matters  stood^  as  to  religion,  in  the  city. 
*'  But  meetly,"  was  the  reply.  A  detail  of  the 
controversies  raging  between  the  six  j^eachers 
followed,  and  the  prebendary  complained  that  his 
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own  doctrine  had  been  very  roughly  treated  by 
the  zealots  of  the  opposite  party/  From  the 
whole  conversation  it  must  have  become  evident 
to  the  Bishop^  that  among  the  clergy  most  con«> 
nected  officially  with  Cranmer^  there  was  a  const* 
derable  number  very  well  disposed  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  against  him.  Soon  afterwards  Gardi«> 
diner^s  creature.  Dr.  London  ^,  began  his  opera- 
tions in  Kent;  and  that  practised  informer,  in 
concert  with  the  prebendary  Gardiner^  with 
Thomden,  another  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and 
sttffiragan  of  Dover,  and  with-  the  three  cathedral 
preachers  attached  to  Romanism,  soon  prepared  a 
voluminous  mass  of  accusation  against  the  Atch^ 
bishop,  against  his  chaplains,  against  Eidley,  one 
of  the  prdi>endaries,  and  against  the  three  reform- 
k^  preachers :  all  of  whom  were  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  statute  of  Six  Articles,  tt  was 
judged  expedient  to  commence  the  overt  aitaok 
by  indicting  the  inferior  persons  accused.  Ab, 
however^  these  were  known  to  be  under  the  I^i* 
imite's  especial  patronise,  the  Kentish  magistrate* 
wished  at  first  to  decline  ilie  office  of  proceedii^ 
against  them:  Her  was  it  until  WUloughbyi  it 
clergyman  of  good  fiunily,  bendked  in  i^ek  part 
rf  n..^,  »d  ..erf  the  Kin^.  ch.pli:^ 
exerted  himself  to  overcome  ^eir  scruples,  that 
they  consented  to  embark  in  a  business  w&n^.ap^ 

'  Cbaiacteriaed  by  Arcbbiflhqp  iParker,  in  a  memormdum  r^ 
lating  to  this  trantactioDy  preserved  in  Benet  College  library,  as 
*'  a  stout  and  filthy  prebendary  of  Windsor."  Strype,  Mem* 
Cfanni.  ISSt 

Nn  2 
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peared  so  hazardous.  The  local  magistracy  heing 
thus  gained,  the  case  was  submitted  to  a  inry, 
who  found  a  bill.  In  this  stage  of  the  business  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  transmit  to  London  in* 
telligence  of  what  had  been.^ected,  together 
with  a  series  of  charges  against  Cranmer  himself; 
in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  laid  before  the 
King  in  council.  Accordingly,  Willoughby  was 
persuaded  that  he  possessed  information  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  conceal  from  his  M i^esty> 
and  despatched  to  couirt  with  the  seyeral  papers* 
In  due  time  he  took  his  station,  in  the  ante-chamr 
ber  of  the  counciWoom ;  but>  from  some  cfiuse  or 
other,  his  documents  got  no.  farther.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  offered  them  to  the  Privy.  SetdS 
with  a  request  to  present  them.  That  officer^ 
howeyer,  said  that  he  had  other  business  in  hapd, 
and  therefore  could  not  attend  to  them^.  The 
Kentish  divine,  now  quite  discouraged,  waited 
upon  Gardiner,  and  begged  to  be.  excused  from 
n^dlinir  any  farther  with  the  business*  This 
pusillanunity  gained  a  rebuke  for  him  from  the 
Bidiop,  who  upbraided  him  with  shrinkii^  from 
his  duty ;  and  laboured  to  persuade  him^  that 
whatever  of  daii^er  might  lurk  about  the  case, 
must  ML  upon  the  delinquents,  not  upon  t^ose 
who  should  expose  their  evil  practices.  But  Wil- 
loughby, who  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  man, 
now  displayed  the  dogged  obstinacy  which  usually 
characterises  such  persons,  and  which  they  call 

«  **  Xord  Russell,  if  I  mistake  not"    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  166. 
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firmness.  He  said^  that  he  could  not  substantiate 
by  his  own  testimony  the-  charges  contained  in 
the  papers^  and  thei^efore  he  was  determined-  to 
decline  any  farther  concern  with  the  matter.  This 
untoward  circumstance  was  then  represented  to 
some  of  the  prebendaries  of  Cairterbury,  and  they 
consented  that  the  documents  should  be  laid  be^ 
fore  the  privy  council  in  their  own  names. 

The  accusations  against  the  Archbishop  were 
to  the-  following  effejCt : .  that  he  had  rebuked  one 
of  the  six  preachers  who  defended  the  use  of 
inuures  in.  churches ;  that  the  same  .preacher^  with 
onTof  his  coadjutors,  had  been  p«mLd  for  some, 
thing  reported  to  have  been  said  by  them  in  the 
pulpit^  but  which  many  of  their  congreg£(tion 
never  had  heard ;  that  those  who  wished  to  preach 
against  the  new  opinions^  were  deterred  from  so 
doing  by  the  fear  of  their  diocesan^s  displeasure, 
while  all  who  preached  in  their  defence  were 
encouraged;  that  certain  images^  not  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes,  had  been  taken  down; 
and  that  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  abounded  with 
evil  preachers;  ^  The  gist  of  the  accusation,  how- 
ever, referred  to  the  conduct  of  Dr»  Leigh>  the 
Archbishop's    commissaryi    who    was    naturally 
enough  supposed  to  act  withthe  privity  and  ap^ 
probation  of  his   principal.     This  officer  was 
charged  with  having  caused  the  omission  of  cai>- 
dle*bearing  and  palm-bearing,  with  the  neglect 
of  holy  water,  with  the  needless  destruction  of 
images,  and  with  other  such  offences.     He  was 
also  accused  of  keeping  company  chiefly  with  ab- 
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jured  peraoQSj  of  having  been  the  means  of  deli- 
vering Joan  Bocher^  of  allowing  a.  tailor  to  ex- 
pound the  Scripture^  of  patronising  individuals 
suspected  of  heresy^  of  neglecting  discipline,  of 
allowing  Christian  burial  to  a  num  who  refused 
the  Sacrament  on  his  death-bed,  and  of  having 
resigned  a  benefice  under  a  simbniacal  contract. 
Besides  this  indirect  attack  upon  the  Archbishop^ 
through  the  sides  of  his  commissary^  he  was  per- 
sonally charged  with  holding  a  constant  corres^ 
pondence  with  Germany,  and  with  remittiilg 
money  to  many  persons  in  that  country. 

From  these  articles  it  is  indeed  sufficiently 
dear,  that  the  Archbishop  micouraged  the  reform- 
ing party  as  much  as  he  prudently  could.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  zeal  for  his  opinions  had 
transportediiim  into  any  acts  of  indiscretion,  since 
the  little  of  direct  charge  that  is  levelled  against 
him  is  viague  and  improbable.  YRiesL,  howeven 
the  mass  of  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  King, 
he  determinqd,  without  Cranmer's  knowledge,  to 
make  some  enquiry  into  its  truth.  For  this  puiv 
pose  he  desired  Baker,  chanedlor  of  the  court  <rf 
augmaitations>  to  obtain  evidence  in  support'  of 
ike  written  accusations  with  as  much  secresy  as 
possible.  The  royal  commands  were  fulMed 
without  delay,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been 
a  conviction  on  the  King's  part,  that  Cranmer  ytm 
singled  out  as  the  victim  of  an  unprincipled  con* 
spiracy '. 

^  Wlio  was  burnt  for  Arianism  in  the  next  yeign. 
'  Stiype,  Mem.  Craam.  16S. 
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Accordingly/ one  evening  after  supp^^  H^nry 
|i.t^pped  into'ItiB  barge^  and  ordered  his  boatmen 
to-  make  for  Lambeth.  Some  of  the^  Arcbbfihop's 
servanta,  observing  his  Majesty's  apprpach^  hasr 
tened  to  acquaint  their  n^aster ;  imscI  by  the  tin^e 
JJliat  the  roy^  barge  h^d  reached  the  s^irs^  Granr 
mer  WW  lliere  in  w.9.iting.  He  was  4csired  t» 
come  on  board ;  and  having  ojlieyed,  Henry  thup 
addressed  him :  ^'  O  my  chaplain,  now  I  know 
who  is  the  greatest  heretic  in  K0i|t."  CsanipQer> 
a  good  disal  surmised  by  this  extraordinary  ss^r 
tation,  begged  to  know  its  meaning.  The  King 
then  explained  himself  by  ^ying,  ''  You  havf 
b^en  4l^P0ttnged  io  me  by  nia^y  persons '  as  the 
eaiase  why  the  statute  of  Six  Articles  h^s  failed  t^ 
produce  t^at  degree  of  tranquillity,  yfl^kk  wSi 
pe^tsonably  expected  to  flow  fvotn  it.  7  Tpthif 
Ube  Priopi^te  replied, ''  That,  asi^is  Qr^knew,  h^ 
4i4  not  appTQve  that  s^tute  whpn  it  passed;  a&d 
that  he  had  B^en  no  reason.  j[>o^  alt^r  hi^  ppi]4Q]|.j 
l^ut  that,  h€Fwev»  U(4p  he  approved  the  law,  he 
h^d  neve rveotu^ed  to  tr§psgr€#& it.?^  '^ Indiep^^ 
.t«j^n^theKii}tg».9ri^h.a  p}»jr|Ula9r;  ^*iiQw  tbi«)^ 
yan  that  your  bedrohiimber  hfIU'  beair  yQlH  wt^w 
iliat  assertion?''  If  he  Pripo^te's  afli^er  w^ie^  t^ 
t]^  fsS^t:  f'  It  is.  indeed  true  tbsjt  J[494)  a  inarrie4 
loan.  I  too]^  9i  wife  m  Germaay^  bjef^re .  my^apr 
ppintment  to  the  archbishopric ;  but  no  i6K>9niBir 
had  the  act  of  ^ix  Articles  passed,  than  I  sent  her 
b^ck  to  her  friends  upon  the  cqntin/ent,  with  whom 
she  has  since  remained."  It  appears  not  ipipro- 
bable  that  the  King  might  not  have  been  aware 
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of  this  last  named  fact :  certain  it  is  that  he  fel£ 
satisfied  with  the  explanation.  He  then  pulled 
from  his  sleeve  the  mass  of  accusations  preferred 
against  the  Archhishop.  The  reading  of  these 
papers  occasioned  to  Cranmer  the  severest  pain  ; 
for  he  saw  among  his  enemies  men  whom  he  had 
obliged^  trusted^  and  loved.  He  knelt  down  be- 
fore his  royal  master^  and  besought  him  to  issue  a 
commission  for  an  enquiry  into  this  transaction^ 
so  that  all  who  might  be  found  to  have  trans- 
gressed the  law  should  be  punished.  '^  It  shall  be 
done,*^  replied  the  King ;  ^  and  such  confidence 
have  I  in  thy  fidelity^  that  thou  shalt  be  chief 
commissioner^  with  the  full  power  of  choosing 
thine  own  assistants/^  This  degree  of  fevour 
Cranmer  begged  leave  to  decline^  as  being  him- 
self the  principal  object  of  ^  accusation.  ^^  No 
matterj**  said  the  King ;  ^'  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  halt^  even  although  thou  should- 
est  be  driven  to  accuse  thyself;  but  that  thou  wilt 
speak  the  truth  of  thy se]tf,  if  in  any  thing  thou  hast 
offended."  At  lengtili,  however,  Henry  consented 
to  name  Dr.  Belhouse  as  a  conmnssioner,  with 
whom  the  Archbishop  determined  to  associate 
Cocks,  his  vicar-general,  and  Hussey,  his  regis- 
trar. By  the  aid  of  these  three  persons,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated :  "  a  matter,"  the  King  added,  ''  of 
much  importance ;  as  you  will,  unless  I  am  much 
deceived,  unravel  such  a  conspiracy  as  you  little 
suspect  ^.** 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  169. 
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Bdng  thus  anned  with  the  royal  authority^ 
Cranmer  proceeded  into  Kent^  for  the  purpose  of 
facing  his  accusers.  He  opened  his  commissioii 
at  Feversham ;  and  those  who  had  heen  most  for* 
ward  in  the  affair,  now  became  heartily  frightened 
at  the  turn  which  it  had  taken.  With  some  of 
them,  however,  retreat  was  impossible ;  and  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  attend  at  Feversham 
for  the  sake  of  substantiating  their  allegations. 
Two  of  the  six  preachers.  Series  and  Shether, 
w^re  among  those  who  now  appeared  before  the 
court.  To  these  dergymen  the  Archbishop  ad- 
dressed such  a  mixture  of  mild  rebuke  and  serious 
expostulation,  that  Shether  was  a£Eected  even  to 
tears.  But  they  were  deeply  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  therefore  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  dismiss  them.  Accordingly  both  of 
them  were  committed  to  prison.  From  their  place 
of  confinement  they  naturally  enough  sent  a  re* 
quest  to  their  friend.  Bishop  Gardiner,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  their  release.  Such 
prominence  in  any  ambiguous  affair  was  not  that 
prelate's  habit;  but  in  this  case  he  could  hardly 
decline  with  decency ;  or  |>erhaps,  even  with 
safety,  to  interpose.  He  therefore  made  an  at* 
tempt  to  bring  the  case  of  th6se  unfortunate  di- 
vines before  the  privy  council;  but  the  King^s 
manners  disconcerted  him,  and  he  desisted  Thus 
finding  himself  precluded  from  raidering  any  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  distressed .  applicants,  he 
attempted  to  rouse  their  spirit  by  reproof  and 
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enGiMingemeBt.    ''  Tdl  yoiar  master^''  said  h6  to 
Shether's  senrant^  ''  that  I  cannot  but  think'  ha 
acted  like  «  child .  in  weeping^  befinre  the  Atidi-T 
bishop.    He  shonid  have  resolutely  stiwd  upma 
hia  drfence.    He  aught  not  to  have  wept»  te  if 
for  shame :  he  should  biiTe  anaw^eed  like,  a  malb 
Let  him  pluck  up  a  good  heart.  -  He  sfaaQ  never 
want  for  friends.    My  Loid  of  Caati^bury  tsact* 
not  kill  him.    In  truth,  his  Graoe  ia  ojdy  w0Bi^mg 
a  web  which  will  serve  to  entan^  himsdft** 
Assurahees  of  support  from*  the  Bbhop  lerf  Wmr 
Chester  were  also  commnniaited  to  Shether^  1^ 
means  of  his.  brodier*inrlaw;  who  added^lthat  U 
he  should  recant^  jrane  of  his  ftiends  ieQiild..e?ef 
forgiye  him;.    This  emsouragament  was  probably 
given  with  the  greater  baldnesis^bisoau^eJCtamtter 
'seenled  to  toeat  the  machinatiosas  of  his  aai^mea 
with  little '  attention.    He  soon,  withdrew  fr<Mi 
F6V€xsham,  and  left  the  iiivestigal;ion  in  the  hm^ 
of  the  in£mor  agdnls^  who,. being  aitedied  to  iki» 
Bomishparty^  contrived  U>  protmet  the  iwi^  aiul 
to  discovernojlJung. 

At  length,  probably,  the  Archbishop  bimsetf 
btic^me  aensiUet  that  if  the  /conspirsjcy/ware  nat 
ocusbed^  it  .might. even  yet  accomplish :  I^is  i»^ 
sticuction.  It  isiat  least  certam  that.M«iQe^  hu 
secretary,  wrote  such  a  representalioii  to  Jhh 
Butt$,  &e  Kmg's  jj^sioian,  and  to  Sir  Aislbaiqr 
D^iny,  a  gentleman  of  the  rdyal  hedchamberi  .as 
suddenly  brought  into  Kent  Dr.  Leighton,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries^ 
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and  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  a  ctvilian  of  w^  known 
decision  ^  It  is  evident  that  Heiury  considered 
Cranmer  to  be  in  a  very  hazardmis  condition.;  dGmp 
he  desired  Dr.  Leighton  to  deliver  to  the  Arcfa^ 
bidiop  his  ring  as  a  token  of  his  protection,  and 
he  furnished  the  two  new  conuniisioners.  with  anfii 
fidait  authority  for  the  efiectnal  disdmrge  of 
their  business.  Their  cmning  into  Kent  oeia» 
sioned  serious  uneasiness  to  the  Archbishop's  eno* 
mies  tl^re :  one  of  whom  ironically  said^  ^'  Thank 
my  Lord's  Grace  for  sending  Dr.  Leightcm  among 
us :  every  thing  now  will  be  quiet  enough.** 

The  prediction  was  quickly  verified.  The  new 
commissioners  afforded  no  opportunity,  by  the 
opening  of  a  court,  for  the  &rther  employment  of 
chicanery,  delay,  and  evasion.  Nine  or  ten  indi- 
viduals of  resolution  and  address  were  selected 
£rom  the  Archbishop's  establishment,  and  ordered 
to  enter,  at  the  same  moment,  the  houses  of  par- 
ticular prebendaries  and  magistrates,  and  to  seize 
there,  however  secured,  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  business  in  hand  that  tiiey  could  .find.  This 
decisive  blow  es^posed  the  whole  conspiracy.  At 
the  end  of  four  hours  the  messengers  returned, 
laden  with  such  a  mass  of  documents  as  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  agents  in  the  plot,  together 
with  all  their  plans  and  motives.  Bishop  Gardir 
ner  was  now  dearly  comieeted  with  this  nefarious 
^ce  of  treachery ;  the  details  of  which  appeared 
to  have  been  contrived  by  Dr.  London>  of  infa- 

'  '*  Who  was  afterwards  burnt  for  his  constancy  in  religion.^ 
Strype,  Mem*  Cfaans.  172. 
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moiis  memory.  The  Archbishop's  charteter  was 
now  vindicated,  and  his  personal  safety  ensured ; 
hut  the  discoveries  which  led  to  these  desirable 
results  cut  him  to  the  heart "". 

Attadied  to  the  archiepiscopal  housdiold  was 
a  civilian  named  Barber,  whose  advice  and  ser- 
vices were  constantly  used  by  the  Primate  when 
required,  and  whom  his  patron  held  in  high 
tean.  Another  individual  who  oftefi  staid 
like  Archbishop,  and  who  was, treated  by  him  with 
marked  distinction,  was  Richard  Thornden  %  suf* 

*  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  175. 

*  He  *'  was  monk  of  Ghrist  Cbuych,  Canterlxory;  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  that  monastery  in  15&9,  or  1540,  and  conversion 
of  it  into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  was  constituted  the  first 
prebendary  of  it,  and  soon  afler  made  suffragan  of  the  diocese, 
with  the  title  Bishop  of  Dover,  in  which  office  he  cohtinued  till 
his  death,  ulUtno  Maria."      (Wharton's    Observations    upon 
Strype's  Mem.  of  Gra|im.  affixed  to  the  second  volume  of  that 
yrork.)    Queen  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November*  155S. 
(Godwin.  Anna].)     Dr.  Thorndea  "  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
1557."     (Le  Neve's  Fasti.)     Foxe  says  of  Thornden,  that  when 
with  the  Archbishop,  the  latter  '*  always  set  him  at  his  own 
mess,"  which  Wharton  thus  explains :  **  The  .Archbishop  was 
wont  to  shfw  to  him  extraordinary  respeet,  whoever  he  attend? 
ed  him;  for  in  those  days  suffragan  bishops,  however  usual, 
were  treated  with  contempt  enough,  not  wont  to  be  admitted  to 
dine  at  the  Archbishop's  own  table  in  the  hall  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace.     There  were  generally  three  tables  spread  in 
the  Arclibifihop^s  hall,  and  served  at  the  same  time.    The  Areh* 
foishop's  table,  at  which,  ordiulirily,  none  sat  but  peers  of  the 
realm,  privy  counsellors,  and  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  quality. 
The  almoner's  table,  at  which  sat  the  chaplains,  and  all  guests  of 
the  clergy  beneath  diocesan  bishops  and  abbots.     The  steward's 
table,  at  which  sat  all  other  gentlemen.    The  sufingan  bishops 
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fragan  of  Dover,  and  preb^idary  of  Canterbury. 
Both  these  persons  were  at  Bekesburae  with 
Cranmer  when  the  proofs  of  the  recent  c<Nispi- 
racy  arrived,  and  in  it  they  were  found  to  be 
deeply  implicated.  Of  this  the  Archbishop  was 
no  sooner  aware,  than  he  sent  for  them  both  into 
study,  and  thus  addressed  them :  ''  You  twain  be 
men  in  whom  I  have  had  miich:  confidence  and 
trust.  You  must  now  give  me  some  .good  cdun- 
Bel,  for  I  am  shdmeliilly  abilsed  by  one  or  tw^nto 
whom  I  have  shewn  all  my  secrets  from  .time  to 
time,  and  did  trust  them  as  myself;  The  matter, 
however,  is  now  so  fallen  out,  that  they  not  only 
hftve  disclosed  my  secrets,  but  also  have  taken 
upon  them  to  accuse  me  of  heresy,  and  are  be- 
come witnesses  against  me.  I  have  alwayjs  used 
you  as  my  friends,  and  advised  with  you  when  I 
needed  counsel.  Tell  me,  therefore,  how  should 
I  behave  myself  towards  those  who  have  so  .much 
abused  me  ?"  Both  answered  this  appeal  by  loud 
condeimiations  of  such  villainy  as  thftt  mentioned 
by  their  patroa  This  dissimulation  added  to  the 
anguish  of  Cranm^r's  mind.  He  lifted  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  **  O  Lord,  most 
merciful  God,  whom  now  may  a  man  trust  ?  Most 
truly  hast  thou  said.  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm  ^    Sel- 

then  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  almoner's  table ;  and  the  Arch- 
Inshop,  in  admitting  his  sUffiragan  Thornden  to,  his  owntable^ 
did  him  an  unusual  honour ;  which  was»  therefpre»  noted  to  ag« 
gravate  the  ingtotitude  of  the  man  conspiring  against  the  Arch- 
bishop." •  Jerem,  xvii,  5. 
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doni>  WBirdj,  bath  xnaii  been  liaadled  like  bb  I 
Yet  thon  bast  raised  up  for  me  one  fast  firiehd  ^  ; 
and  without  his  aid  I  could  not  stand  upright  a 
single  da7>.    I  praise  thy  holy  name  for  having 
thus  protected  nse/'    Then>  turning  to  his  po*-^ 
fidious  associates^  and  pulling  from  his  bosom 
tibeir  letters^  he  said^  *'  Know  ye  tiiese^  my  buuk 
tecs  f '    At  the  sight,  the  detected  traitors  fell  in* 
stently  upon  their  knees^  and  eamesdy  besougiit 
tile  paidon  of  their  baseness.    Cranmer,  mudi 
itfe^ed,  desired  them^  to  rise,  and  tims  ^epiied^ 
^  My  forgiveness  yoa  have  most  heartily.    Now 
gsk  God  for  his.    Jilay  be  make  you  better  men^ 
I  never  deserved  this  treatment  at  yoar  faands^ 
But  if  I  may  not  trust  such  men  as  you>  what 
profit  19  my  Ufe  to  me!    I  perceive  that  fiddSty 
and  truth  are  not  to  be  expected  among  men.    { 
i^iall  fear  hereafter  test  my  right  hand  should  ao* 
euse  my  left.    But  I  need  not  marvel.    Our  Ssk 
vioiir  Christ  prophesied  tlu^  such  would  be  t^ 
couditton  of  the  world  in  the  latter  day^i.-    Fray 
God  that  these  days  be  shortened."    The  Ardi^ 
bishop  ihen  gently  admotiished  bis  fatoe^beartod 
confidants,  and  dismissed  them  from  his  presenoe 
with  kind  and  encouraging  huiguage  \  Prudence^ 
indeed,  required  that  Barber  should  no  longer  be 
dlowed  to  serve  one  whose  coifid^ice  he  had  se 
grossly  abused' ;  but  in  no  respect  besides,  did 

'The  King. 

'  The  Archbiihop  was  ako  obKged  to  widuksw  hk  cMnntf 
nance  from  '*  one  Mr*  Talbot,  another  false  man  whi^  w«a  ai«o 
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Cranmer  afterwards  manifest  the  least  Want  of 
good* will  towards  either  him  or  Thomden  \ 

The  whole  mass  of  documents  relating  to  this 
ccmspiracy^  so  disreputable  to  those  who  set  it 
afloat^  was  indosod  in  a  chest  and  sent  to  Lam* 
beth,  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  the 
King  \  Some  of  the  most  guilty  individuals  were 
committed  to  prison ;  whence  they  addressed  let^ 
ters  to  the  Archbishops  supidicating  his  interces*- 
sion  and  forgiveness*  Their  request  was  easily 
granted^  and  the  offenders  soon  found  themselvM 
Qnce  more  at  liberty.  Of  all  the  letters  written 
to  the  Archbishop  upon  this  occasion^  no  one  ap^ 
pears  to  have  aflbcted  him  more  powerfully  thatt 
that  from  William  Gardiner^  the  prebendary> 
whose  conversation  suggested  the  idea  of  setting 
the  intrigue  on  foot.  In  this  address  the  humUi* 
ated  supplicant  styled  his  injured  dioeetoB,  **  Mort 
honourable  fath^.**  The  kind-hearted  pMlatp  to 
whom  G»diner  wrote>  when  he  aaw  him  nextj 
thus  addressed  hi^i :  z''  Ye  call  me  father :  in  good 
faith  I  will  be  a  £ither  to  you  indeed.''    But  not*- 

withstanding  these  submissions/ CranmefiS  ene* 

► '  >      •  ,  • 

of  his  counsel  and  chamber.  But  Dr.  London  took  occasion 
hence  to  say,  that  they  could  tell  a  shrewd  tale  if  they  were  ex- 
amined ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  nought  they  were  put  out  of  ser- 
vice ;  as  though  the  reason  were,  that  they  should  no  more  have 
opportunity  of  knowing  any  of  the  Avelibishop^s  durisgs  or  oay- 
ings."    Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  174. 

*  This  clergyman,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  restored  the  mass  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  without  the 
oonseiit  or  knbwled^  of  his  ovdinaryi  Cramner* 

«  Foxe,  1696. 
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raies  did  not  lay  aside  their  ill-will,  towards  him, 
nor  abandon  the  idea  of  plotting  fieurther  mischief. 
He  was  apprised  of  new  meetings  among  them, 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  menace  them 
with  farther  marks  of  his  displeasure,  unIes^  they 
should  deisist  from  their  criminal  attempts  \ 

The  Archbishop's  conduct,  amidst  the  treachm*y 
and  ingratitude  which  occasioned  to  him  so  much 
uneasiness  at  this  time,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
oh  his  m^nory,  and  was  duly  appreciated  by  his 
contempdraries.  It  was  commonly  said  of  him, 
that  the  re^iest  way  to  gain  his  favour  was  by 
doing  him  some  injury. .  Nor,  such  was  the  ge- 
neral confidrace  in  his  unsuspecting  and  placable 
temper,  did  those  who  were  known  to  be  his  ene«- 
mies,  hesitate  to  make  demands  upon  his  friend- 
ship. Upon  one  occasion  the  Archbishop  m^de 
an  application  to  the  King  in  behalf  of  a  person 
of  quality  who  had  deshred  his  interference.  ''.  Do 
you  take  this  mm  for  your  friend  ?"  asked  Henry. 
"  Assuredly  I  do,"  was  the  reply ;  '^  he  protested 
his  attachment  to  me  with  warmth,  and  I  doubt 
not  with  sincerity."  *^  Tell  him,  then,"  rejoined 
the  King, "  I  desire  you,  from  me,  that  he  is  a 
knave.  The  man  is  your  deadly  enemy."  Cran- 
mer  expressed  his  concern  at  this  intelligence,  but 
requested  to  be  excused  from  delivering  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  uncourtly  message.    ''  Nay,"  said  Henry, 

'  "  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  175.  The  principal  particulars  of  this 
ease  are  preserved  in  the  letterisi  and  submissions  of  the  chief  con.> 
spirators,  printed  by  Strype  (Mem.  Cranm.  Appendixi  765.')  from 
an  MS.  in  Benet  College  library. 
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^'  I  do  insist  upon  your  punishing  the  man^  so  fiuTj 
for  his  baseness."  The  Archbishop^  however,  took 
the  liberty  of  disobeying  the  royal  commands  in 
this  particular  ""• 

.  The  Kentish  conspiracy  appears  to.  have  been 
the  means  of  establishing  Cranmer  in  the  King's 
good  graces  more  firmly  than  ever.  Henry  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Archbishop  s  moral  qua- 
lities were  of  the  highest  order,  nor  could  he  over- 
look the  dangers  by  which  his  friend  was  beset 
from  the  superior  political  tact  and  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  Romish  party.  In  the  same  pro- 
portimi;  however^  as  the  Primiate'is  character  rose 
in  the  royal  esteem,  did  that  of  Gardiner  sink.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  there  was  any  direct 
proof  of  the  Bishop. of  Winchester's  participation 
in  arranging  the  schemes  of  the  Kentish  conspi- 
rators, but  the  encouragement  that  he  gave  to  cer- 
tain individuals  among  them  admits  of  no  doubts 
nor  does  his  patronage  of  Dr.  London^  the  don- 
triver  of  their  iniquitous  confederacy.  It  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  a  distinguished  individual, 
thus  su£q[iiciously  connected  with  a  knot  of  in- 
triguers leagued  together  against  his  rival,  was 
not  something  more  than  a  well-wisher  to  the 
success  of  their  enterprise.  The  King  appears  to 
have  taken  this  view  of  the  case.  He  considered 
Gardiner  hereafter  as  an  artful  and  disingenuous 

'  Burnet,  Hist  Ref.  I.  ^08. 

'  See  the  submissionB  of  Willoughbj  and  Shetber.    Slrype, 
Mem.  Cranpa.    Appendix,  No.  dS. 

VOL.  11.  O  O 
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iiiaQ%  and  thus  the  advantage  gaan^  by  tlie 
Romish  party  firom  tJieir  leader's  ii^ueaoe  as  sl 
diplomat^t,  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  bis- 
ambiguous  conduct  as  a  politician.    Not  only^ 
however,  was  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  doonaed 
to  see  the  dowxtfaU  of  his  political  expectations  ;: 
he  was  also  compelled  to  witness  in  silence  a  veiy 
scfvere  domestic  affliction.    His  Idnsman  and  se-^ 
cretaay,  German  Gardiner,  was  apprehended  upoa 
a  charge  of  denying  tiie  royal  snpreiiQAey;  and 
being  convicted,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  death  *^ 
88  a  traitor. 

The  Romish  party  having  received  so  eonsk 
derable  a  check  by  the  discredit  with  thii  King 
itiito  which  Gardiner  had  jBallen,  Crammer  thougl]^ 
it  a  &v<Mirable  opportunity  for  the  obtainment  of 
some  legislative  protection  against  tiiie  extreBW 
rigour  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  Pariiajnei^t  met. 
on  the  14th  of  January,  and  during  it&  session  Dm 
Archbishop,  though  deserted  by  four  prelate?  whpt 
at  first  faintly  supported  him,  and  violently  op- 
posed, pirocured  by  his  spirit  and  firmness  the 
passing  t>f  an  act,  by  which  no  fiaxasiLwas  £G»r  tlM^ 
fttture  toJbo  put  upon  hi^  triai  jngd^£jhej8ta(tiite 
4if  Six  Agtielcs,'Tintil  after  tie  sSioiild  have  htn&x  lot 
;ga%  pjceseated^mpon  the  oaths  of  twelve' mcai: 

* '  SfCDOofpe^  Mom.  CraDm.  176* 
*  He  was  banged  on  the  7th  of  March.    (Herberti  241.) 
^**  Heywoody  another  of  the  crew  of  inforttiers  and  witileiB88»  was 
43ondeimied  finr  treason  with  Gardiner ;  but  making  a  recantatiobi 
'bis  life  was  spared/'    Strype»  Mem.  Cranm.  176. 
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nor  Before  such  time  waa  any  one  accused  under 
that  statute  to  be  imprisoned ;  ndr  was  any  one  to 
be  presented  for  an  olfence  which,  it  might  be 
stated,  he  had  committed  mord  thaa  twelve 
months  before ;  nor  was  any  preacher  to  be  in-^ 
dieted  for  words  said  to  have  been  uttteed  by  hiiti 
m  the  pulpit  more  than  forty  days  before,  unleea 
just  cause  could  be  given  for  the  delay«  Accused 
pessons  vrese  also  to  be  allowed  the  priviktg^e  of 
challenging  the  jury,  as  in  cMfdinaty  CMes,  of  fe« 
kmy^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  woste 
Tident  Romanists  r^pecting  this  act,  it  is  certain 
thut  another  passed  in  this  session  gave  conifti* 
derable  satisfaction  t6  their  whole  patty.  In  oir«- 
der,  probably  %  to  gratify  the  Emperor,  the.  l^ady 
Mary  was  fermaDy  reistored  to  a  place  in  the  $t^ 
cession^  It  was  enacted  that  the  crown  sboidd 
d^cend,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  Priiiae  of 
Wales,  or  his  issue ;  secondly,  upon  any  issuer 
male  or  fe^male,  of  the  King's  present  or  any  iv^ 
tare  marriage;  thirdly,  upbH  the  Lady  Mary; 
and  fourthly,  lipon  the  Lady  ElisabetSi.  The 
saccession  of  these  two  princesses  was,  howe^i^lr, 
to  be  subject  to  such  limitations  as  his  Miajesty 
should  appoint  by  his  letters  pai^it,  or  by  tos  last 
will.    In  default  of  issue  from  the  King's  preseoA 

^  Herbert,  f  42. 

*  **  This  was  done,  no  doubt;  upon  a  secret,  article  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Emperor ;  and  did  put  new  life  in  the  Popish 
party,  all  whose  hopes  depended  upon  the  Lady  Mary."  Burnet, 
Hist.  Ref.  I.  509. 

oo2 
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ttiarriage,  and  in  case  of  his  three  children's  death 
without  heirs  of  their  own  bodies,  his  Majesty 
was  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  crown  by  will* 
To  this  important  act  was  appended  a  new  form 
of  an  oath,  renouncing  the  Bishop  of  Ronie*s  au- 
thority, and  pledging  the  swearer  to  support  the 
succession  as  then  established  by  law  \  The  act 
upon  the  whole  was  viewed  as  a  partial  triumph 
by  the  Romanists,  whe  now  saw  the  Princess, 
upon  whom  their  hopes  were  founded,  and  who 
was  so  nearly  akin  to  the  Emperor,  once  more  re- 
cognised as  capable  of  inheriting  the  throne.  It 
was  indeed  true  that  her  legitimacy  still  was  not 
admitted;  in  fact,  it  was  tacitly  denied  by  the 
clause  in  the  act,  which  placed  before  her  any 
daughters  who  might  be.  bom  to  the  King.  But 
this  slight  was  overlooked,  since  it  could  be 
scarcely  doubted,  that  the  nation  being  again 
used  to  consider  her  as  eligible  to  the  sovereign- 
ty, in  case  male  heirs  should  fail,  she  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  asserting  the  right  attaching  to 
her  from  priority  of  birth. 

As  this  was  the  first  act  passed  in  this  session, 
the  Romanists,  were  emboldened  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  new  attack  upon  Cranmer.  His  assailant 
was  now  Sir  John  Gostwick,  one  of  the  members 
for  Bedfordshire,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
weight  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  staunch 
friend  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated,   rt  is  obvious  that  the  knight  had  suffered 

^  Herbert,  241. 
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himself  to  be  made  a  tool  upon  this  occasion ;  for 
he  rose  in  his  place^  and  complained  of  some  ser^ 
mons  which  the  Archbishop  was  said  to  have 
preached  in  his  own  diocese.  Nor  was  the  offen- 
sive! matter  charged  such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  divine  of  Cranmer's  actual  principles.  The 
House  was  informed  that  the  Primate  had  taught 
manifest  heresy  against  the  sacrament  of  the  aU 
tar.  For  such  an  accusation  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
county  unless  by  supposing  either  that  it  was  a 
mere  fiction^  or  that  Cranmer  had  preached  against 
the  various  errors  and  abuses  which  Romanists 
had  engrafted  upon  their  doctrine  of  the  mass. 
But  however  the  charge  might  have  arisen,  the 
King  crushed  it  at  the  outset,  on  the  ground,  as 
it  appears,  of  the  mover's  want  of  connexion  with 
Kent,  and  of  the  consequent  probability  that  he 
was  only  incited  by  others  to  keep  alive  the  con- 
q^iracy  lately  on  foot  in  that  county.  ^'  Where 
dwelleth  Gostwick  ?"  asked  Henry.  '*  Somewhere 
in  Bedfordshire  or  in  Buckinghamshire,'"  was  the 
reply.  ''Surely  then  he  hath  long  ears,"*  conti- 
nued the  King,  **  if  he  could  hear  the  sermons 
preached  by  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  in  Kent. 
But  I  see  how«it  is.  Go,  tell  the  varlet,  that  he 
hath  played  a  villainous  part  to  abuse  in  open 
Parliament  the  Primate  of  the  whole  realm:  a 
prelate  too  so  high  in  favour  with  his  Prince. 
However,  let  him  know  from  me,  that  unless  he 
makes  his  peace  with  the  Archbishop,  so  that  he 
becomes  a  good  lord  to  him,  I  will  soon  render 
him  poor  Gostwick,  by  punishing  him  severely 
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fer  an  example  to  othem''.  The  Bedfordshire 
knight,  heing  apprised  of  thia  menace  by  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  who  was 
sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding to  Lambeth,  and  there  making  an  apo^ 
iogy  to  the  Archbishop.  His  excuses  were  rea» 
dily  accepted,  and  Cranmer  undertook  to  speak 
favourably  of  him  to  the  King.  Henry,  however, 
made  some  difficulty  in  paying  thai  he  felt  satis-- 
fied,  and  caused  it  to  be  notified  to  Sir  John,  that 
he  only  consented  to  overlook  his  conduct  on 
conditi<m  that  he  would  undertake  no  such  busi^ 
ness  again  ^ 

The  legislature,  in  this  session,  passed  iui  act 
annexing  in  perpetuity  to  the  reigning  Prince  the 
following  titles:  King  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  also  of  that  of  Ireland,  in  Earth 
the  Supreme  Head  ^  Thus  the  title  which  Bope 
Leo  revived  as  a  compliment  to  the  royal  anta^ 
gonist  of  Luther,  was  now  legally  conferred  upon 
the  possessor,  of  the  English  throne ;  and  our  so- 
vereigns justly  style  themselves  Defenders  of  the 
Faith,  not  only  because  they  have  been  fer  a  long 
series  of  years  the  most  powerful  protectors  of 
principles  founded  upon  the  rock  of  Scripfure, 
t>ut  also  because  the  voice  of  their  people,  con- 
stitutionally expressed,  has  declared  that  this  de- 
signation shall  be  the  inalienable  distinction  of 
their  crown. 

\  Strypop  Mem*  Cranm.  176.  .  Fpxe,  1694.         '  Herberti  S4S. 
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State  of  affairs  in  Scotland-^Invasion  of  that  country — The  Litany 
sung  in  EngUsh^— Invasion  of  France — Decline  cf  the  reforming 
influence — -Intrigue  to  ruin  Cranmer — He  is  apprised  of  it  by 
the  Kmg'^Conduct  of  the  eounisi^^TemdnatiiOH  of  the  intrigue 
p^JSmne  popular  miperttUiOM  ss»ppresued-^The  Rondsh  camM 
kuih^The  Parliament  assembles,  and  vests  in  the  crown  the  chan^ 
try,  collegiate,  and  other  estates  in  mortmair^^Pillage  of  the 
dUgnifed  clergy^^^The  King*s  speech  to  the  two  Houses — ^ppli' 
cations  of  the  Universities  for  the  preservation  of  theirWevenue's 
-^The  council  of  Trent  assembles — The  -death  of  Luiher'^Thk 
TreniinedkmUk  determine  that  apiasttdicid  tradition  andp^e  Apch 
crypha  are  to  he  placed  upon  a  level  wUh  Bcripture-^Debatef 
upon  these  suH^ects^^The  constitution  of  the  council — Peace  with 
FrancC'^Overtures  to  the  French  court  respecting  the  reformat 
tion  dfreligion^^Proclamdtion  against  pubUcations  deerhed  here'- 
iteaX^-^Shaxton^s  relapse  into  Romanismr^-Persecutian  qf  Anne 
JekewT-Jler  second  apprehenuor^^Her  martyandom — laiUrtgim 
to  rum  the  Queen^^Her  politic  guhmssion — Disgust  qf  thd  King 
towards  the  Romish  party — Disgrace  of  Bishop  Gardiner'^ 
Misfortunes  qf  the  Howards — Trial  and  execution  qf  the  Earl 

'  of  Surrey^^The  Duke  of  NoffoVcs  submissions — His  attainder 
-^The  King*s  death^^His  services  to  religion^^His  persecutions 
'^Hit  crudtiesf  andpersimal  chteracter. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  military  preparations  by  which 
both  France  and  Scotland  were  menaced.  The 
latter  country  was  ihst  attacked.  It  was  indeed 
so  distracted  by  intestine  divisions^  that  a  power^ 
ful  neighbour  had  every  encouragement  to  inter- 
feve  in.  its.  domestic  ajBfairs.    The  last  illness,  of  the 
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late  King  had  been  characterized  by  such  a  total 
prostration  of  intellectual  vigour,  that  he  died 
without  making  any  well-authenticated  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  of  his  dominions  during 
his  daughter's  minority.  Thus  the  chief  power, 
which  was  more  than  ordinarily  important  on  ac- 
count of  the  heats  excited  by  religious  dissensions, 
appeared  to  be  a  prize  that  artifice  or  violence 
might  hope  to  win.  Of  the  two  parties  which 
contended  for  the  acquisition,  that  of  the  Roman- 
ists was  headed  by  the  Queen  Dowager  and  Car- 
dinal Beaton;  the  former  of  whom^  by  birth  a 
Guise,  came  of  a  family  warmly  attached  to  the 
Papacy ;  the  latter  felt  himself  bound  to  support 
its  cause  both  by  prejudice  and  interest.  The 
Reformers  rallied  round  James  Hamilton,  Earl  of 
Arran,  who,  after  the  infant  queen,  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown  *•  This  nobleman  not  only  pos- 
sessed great  influence  in  the  country  on  account 
of  his  bias  towards  Protestant  principles,  but  also 
his  birth  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  the  fittest 
person  for  the  assumption  of  the  regency  during 
the  childhood  of  his  illustrious  relative. '  Arran, 
however,  was  smitten  by  that  love  of  lettered 
ease,  which,  though  a  source  of  happiness  and 
respectability  in  private  life,  commonly  unfits  m^ 
for  the  contentious  activity  of  a  public  station. 
Beaton,  accordingly,  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  the 
principal  place  in  the  regency,  by  virtue  of  an  in- 
strument produced  by  him,  and  declared  to  be 

*  "  By  bis  grandmother,  daughter  of  James  III."    Haiae. 
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the  late  monarch's  will.  The  genuineness  of  this 
document  was  readily  admitted  by  the  Queen 
dowager,  and  of  course  the  Romish  party  felt  no 
disposition  to  dispute  her  judgment  in  that  parti- 
cular. But  the  Reformers  were  not  thus  easily 
satisfied.  They  pronounced  the  will  produced  to 
be  a  forgery,  or  at  least  to  hare  been  wholly  pre- 
pared by  the  Cardinal,  and  merely  read  over  to 
James  when  delirious,  and  incapable  of  exercising 
his  judgment.  Such  representMions,  backed  asi 
they  wer6  by  the  support  of  a  powerful  party,  at 
length  aroused  Arran  into  some  degree  of  activity; 
and  he  came  forward  to  claim  the  distinguished 
post,  which  seemed  to  have  descended  upon  him; 
A  Parliament  was  now  summoned,  which  exa-* 
mined  the  late  King's  supposed  will,  and  pro- 
nounced it  spurious ;  and  at  the  same  time  jyas 
produced  a  paper,  found  in  the  hand^writing  of 
James,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  about  three 
hundred  reformers  of  some  distinction  were  mark- 
ed out  for  slaughter  upon  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  The  odium  of  having  incited  the 
late  King  to  conceive  such  a  cruel  intention,  fell 
entirely  upon  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  St.  An* 
drew's,  whose  pretensions  to  the  regency  Were  in- 
dignantly set  aside  by  the  legislative  voice,  while 
those  of  Arran  were  formally  recognized. 

However,  the  unfitness  of  this  nobleman  for  the 
office  which  he  now  undertook,  soon  became  un- 
deniably apparent.  He  found  himself  unable  to 
gain  parliamentary  sanction  for  a  matrimonial 
treaty  with  England,  before  he  had  subjected 
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Beatpn  to  perseoal  restraint:  from  wbieh  tkat 
|U2tive  prdat9  PQ  soosm  pbtaiped  his  ?elf»8ej  than 
be  intrigued  saccef»fu%  to  preyeat  the  anange- 
]iieiit0>  which  had  been  ^acl^ded  with  SngUud^ 
fn»B  tiding  effect.  Henry's  nuoisters  at  the  Scot* 
tish  court  now  saw  no  hope  that  their  master's 
objects  would  be  accomplished;  and>  in  coqse- 
qiience,  tfaey  demanded  of  the  priaonersi  released 
upon  their  parole/that  they  should  return  to  Lon- 
don. The  dishonouraUe  refhsal  which  all  these 
Boble  persons^  eiscctptu^g  Lord  Casailis^  gave  to 
this  demand,  was  a  new  advantage  to  l^e  Cardi-* 
nal^s  party;  since  those  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  remain  at  hoqAe«  m  -greieten^  to  fulfil 
ling  their  engagements,  natiiraUy  beeame.dqsii^ 
ous  of  breaking  with  the  monareh,  who^e  confir 
deuce  tl^y  had  abused.  Thus  the  mifuber  of 
Arran!s  a^rents  rapidly  diminished;  and  that 
nobleman  at  le^gth^  completely  di^eartened  by 
the  difficulties  of  \m  situation^  embraced  the  resor 
hition  of  abjuring  his  religious  prim^iples,  and  of 
reconciling  himself  to  the  Roman  Church.  This 
escpedient  effectually  ruined  his  hopes.  The  Pa* 
pists  indeed  exulted. in  his  defection  from  the 
twets  of  their  adversariest  but  they  felt  no 
greater  disposition  than  before  to  entnist  thehr 
own  interests  to  his  hands*  Of  the  Protestants 
he  necessarily  lost  the  respeqt  mi  ocmftdence. 
Thus  the  political  energies  of  Scotland  were  al*r 
most  entirely  concentrated  on  the  side  of  those 
who  laboured  to  cement  an  allianqe  with  France, 
fmd  to  upthold  the  pftpal  Mthoril^i  nor  coiiU 
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Henry  doabt>  that  his  inflnenoe  orer  his  northdrii 
neighbour  mast  be  soon  nearly  extinifmalted, 
unless  'maintained  by  force  of  arms  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  ccmviction,  a  considerar 
bte  expedition  moved  towards  Scotland.  AtE^  the 
King's  avowed  object  in  making  the  attack  was  to 
extort  from  the  Scots  a  raiifidation  of  the  matrii- 
momial  treaty^  the  Earl  of  HertfiDrrd^  maternal  uncle 
to  the  young  Priikce  of  Wales,  vtM,  with  suffieienl; 
propriety,  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
fiirces.  With  this  nobleman  were  assodated  Fn»- 
cis  Talbot,  Ei9irl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  John  Da£ey> 
-Lord  Lisle,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  JLord 
Admiral  of  England*  Newcastle  was  the  place  of 
rendesvotts,  to  which  these  cheers,  with  their 
respective  forces,  were  ordered  to  repair^  Fronk 
that  port  the  expedition  sailed  for  Leith,  where  it, 
on  arrival  %  found  a  force  pr^uured  to  dispvti  iU 
progress.  It,  however,  soon  appeared,  that  ilie 
Scots  did  not  possess  the  means  of  oflGmng^  an 
dn^tual  resistance  to  their  invaders ;  and  aooord« 
ingly,  after  a  contest  of  no  long  conttmianee, 
Hertford  was  left  master  of  the  iield«  His'  men 
now  watered  Leitii;  and,  after  plundering  that 
town^  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  Under  the  walls 
of  this  capital,  the  citizens  proposed  to  admit  the 
hostile  army,  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
transport  l^emselves,  and  their  properties,  away. 

^  Rapin,  I.  835. 
«  May  4.    Herbert,  243. ' 

^  **  Our  men  found  more  riches  t]ieie>  they  Btidf  than  they 
could  have  easily  imagined."    Ibid. 
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This  proposal  was  rejected;  and^  after  a  slight 
sistance,  the  English  forced  their  way  into  the 
town^  which  they  plundered  and  fired.  However:^ 
amidst  this  scene  of  desolation^  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh reared  its  head  uninjured;  and  as  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  its  capture,  the  invaders, 
i^r  devastating  the  defenceless  country,  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  exhausted  neighbourhood. 
Desolation  continued  to  mark  their  steps  during 
their  retreat*;  and  by  the  time  that. they  had 
reached  the  border,  although  they  had  not  effect- 
ed  one  single  object  of  importance^  they  had  filled 
the  south  of  Scothuid  with  ruined  peasants,  im- 
precating curses  upon  the  English  mime*  Henry's 
policy  indeed  was  equally  cruel  and  ir^udicioua 
Either  his  troops  should  have  abstained  from 
spreading  havoc  through  the  country^ .  or  their 
first  advantages  should  have  been  succeeded  by 
military  measures  upon  a  scale  sufiicient  to  crwh 
the  hostile  faction. 

Probably  as  the  King  was  about  to  invade 
France  in  person^  the  Scottish  expedition  did  not 
receive  so  much  attention  as  it  deserved.  Indeed 
the  finances  of  no  monarch  in  that  age  were  sudbt 
as  to  allow  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  two  wars 
at  a  distance  from  each  other  at  the  same  tim^. 
As^  therefore^  Henry  had  concerted  measures  with 
the  Emperor  for  a  formidable  attack  upon  France^ 
it  is  likely  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  in  the 

*  They  entered  Berwick  on  the  18th  of  May.  (Herbert,  243.) 
Thus  the  whole  affair  was  little  more  than  a  predatory  inroad  of 
a  fortnight'8*continuance. 
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field  effective  operations  against  Scotland^  and 
that  he  was  compelled  to  commit  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs  upon  that  coui);try  to  party  in* 
trigues^  and  desultory  hostilities.  /When  upon 
the  eye  of  his  departure  for  the  continent^  he 
issued  orders  for  the  preparation  of  a  Litany  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  ^  which  was  to  be  used  in 
solemn  processions^  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  supplicating  the  Divine  blessing  upon  his  arms. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  relieving  the  En<- 
glish  Church  from  that  inveterate  abuse  by  which 
the  public  devotions  were  offered  up  in  a  jan-* 
guage  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
nearly  every  congregation  in  the  kipgdom.  The 
reforming  party  gladly  hailed  this  concession  to 
their  opinions^  considering  it  as  the  prelude, to  an 
arrangement  for  the  performance  of  all  the  offices 
of  religion  in  words  which  those  who  came  to  be- 
nefit by  thein  could  understand. 

All  the  preparations  for  his  departure  being 
completed^  the  King,  attended  by  a  magnificent 
retinue,  crossed  the  str^t  to  Calais  on  the  14th  of 
July,  in  a  vessel,  the  sails  of  which  were  cloth  of 
gold.  On  the  day  after  his  landing,  he  received 
the  Imperial  minister,  who  waited  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  from  Charles  a  compli- 
mentary message,  and  an  earnest  intreaty  that  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  war  already  concerted 

'  "  Being  put  into  the  same  form  almost  in  which  it  now 
jitands.*'  (Heylin,  Hist.  Ref.  20.)  This  Litany,  however,  is 
probably  lost.  .  Sirype  (Mem.  Cranm.  184.)  says,  *'  I  have  not 
met  with  these  suffrages." 
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between  the  two  courts,  shoiM  be  tiddly  followed 
by  the  Eaglish.    It  had  been  agreed,  that  the  two* 
monarchs,  regardless  of  intervening  fortifications, 
dhonM  push  on  at  once  for  Paris,  and  form  a 
junction  under  the  walls  of  that  ci^ital.     Ab 
Charles  had  entered  France  with  nearly  fifty  thcKH 
sand  men ',  and  Henry  with  not  less  than  thirty 
thousands  a  strict  adherence  on  both  sides  to  th» 
plan  of  operations  would  ineritably  have  plunged 
the  French  monarchy  into  very  serious  difficul- 
ties.  But  as  the  Imperialists  advanced,  they  found 
the  country  purposely  denuded  of  its  resources^ ; 
and  Charles  seeing  that  he  must  necessarily  sub-, 
i^ist  his  numerous  host  by  means  of  supplies  draWB 
from  a  distance,  became  anxious  for  the  posses-^ 
sion  of  some  fortified  places  in  hiis  rear,  which 
might  serve  as  a  protection  for  his  convoys.    He 
accordingly  attacked  Ligny  and  Commetcy,  which 
towns  he  easily  reduced.    He  next  kivested  St. 
Disier,  which,  being  defended  with  uncommon 
gallantry,  long  defied  his  efforts  K    It  was  while 
his  troops  were  kept  in  dieck  by  this  unexpected 
obstacle,  that  his  minister  urged  upon  Henry  the 
propriety  of  disregarding  aH  such  acquisitions, 
and  of  marching  directly  for  the  capital    The 
English  monarch,  however,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  thought  himself  justified  in  neglecting 
the  counsels  of  his  ally,  and  in  attacking  such 
towns  as  he  considered  likely  to  prove  advantage- 

f  Robertson's  Charles  V.  IIL  3d. 
^  Herbert,  24,4.  '  Robertson. 
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Oils  possessions  to  himself.  Having  detenndned 
upon  this  course^  he  laid  siege  to  Boulogne  and 
Montreuil.  To  the  form»  plaqe  indeed  he  soon 
repaired  in  person^  with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty 
and  war ;  and^  after  an  investment  of  two  months' 
continuance,  he  entered  the  fortifications  as  a 
conqueror  \  Meanwhile  the  Emperor^  finding 
the  obstacles  to  his  progress  very  considerahle^ 
being  harassed  by  the  Pope's  complaintSy  and  by 
ikjd  increasing  boldness  of  the  German  Protes- 
tants^ as  well  as  having  embroiled  Henry  and 
Francis  pretty  effeotuaUy>  became  desirous  of 
naking  peace.  He  therefore  remonstrated  with 
his  English  ally  for  having  followed  his  own  ex- 
ample in  undertaking  sieges^  and  required  hi^n  tq 
poafa  forwards  for  Paris  without  farther  loss  of 
time.  Titts  demand,  however,  was  refused ;  amd 
Charieei  then  made  no  shew  of  difficulty  in  nego- 
aiatmg  with  the  French.  Accordingly  a  treaty 
between  Francis  and  the  Imperialists  was  con^ 
^ded  at  Crespy  \  Hecuy  then  gave  orders  for 
midiig  the  siege  of  Montreuil;  and,  after  leaving 
a  gnflfeiwt  garrison  in  Boulogne,  he  set  sail  for 
Ej^glapd"'*  Upon  the  whole,  howev^,  he  was  so 
well  contented  with  the  result  of  his  campaign, 
that  he  woidd  not  listen  to  some  overtures  of 
peace  made  by  Fxands,  except  upon  such  terma 
as  that  pruace  was  bound  to  reject    Nor  was  the 

^  September  18.    The  upper  town  was  surrendered  four  days 
before.     Herbert,  246. 
'  September  18.    Robertson. 
!|  September  30.    Herbert,  H8. 
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English  nation  di^atisfied  with  the  exploits  of 
their  countrymen  in  France.  The  acquisition  of 
Boulogne  was  considered  as  equally  glorious  and 
important;  although  orders  fqr  the  fortification 
of  Gravesend^  Tilbury^  and  other  places  exposed 
to  continental  attacks,  which  were  issued  soon 
after  the  King's  arrival  at  home%  plainly  shewed 
that  the  power  of  France  was  not  even  considered 
to  be  mal^erially  impaired! 

Bishop  Gardiner  having  preceded  the  King  to 
Calais  in  the  last  summer^  and  being  commission* 
ed^  in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Thirlby  of:  West* 
minster,  to  reside,  at  the  Imperial. court  in  the 
present  year%  the  main-spring  of  the  Romisih 
party  was  withdrawn  firom  England  during  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time*  Cranmer;  in  conse- 
quence, felt  himself  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
might  now  carry  forward  his  plans  of  reform  with- 
out interruption ;  but  his  efforts  were  paiadysed 
by  means  of  Gardiner;  who,  though  at  a  distance, 
never  intermitted  his  attention  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  England.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  was 
he  apprised  that  any  ecdesiastical  innovations 
were  likely  to  be  carried  into  ^effect  there,  than 
he  wrote  home;  to  represent  the  peculiar  inexpe- 
diency of  such  changes  in  the  existing  posture  of 
affairs  ^  The  King,  being  then  occupied  by  a  war 
with  France,  was  naturally  anxious  to  retain  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Emperor ;  an  object 
in  which,  he  was  informed,  he  must  certainly  Ml, 

■  Herbert,  249.  •.  Ibid.  «51.  p  Ibid. 
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it  he  sdibukl  make  any  nearer  advunbes  to'a  coii^' 
isiuity  With  the  system  of  the  German  Protest 
ttLtHtaL  lie  was  also  desii^us  of  pr^renting  ther 
comcil^  then  upon  the  point  of  ass^mUing  at 
Trent,  from  passmg  any  censure  ttp&a  his  con- 
ddilt  smd  measares :  a  mortification  from  whieb 
the  influexice  of  Charles  might  be  expected  to  pro^; 
tMt  lam\  But  the  drcumc^ance  idiieh  most 
tended  to  renoferifaim  sisbservient  to  the  policy  of 
the  Imperial  court,  was  the  activity  of  FrancicL 
Tbat  ^anidnarch,  stung  ta  the  quick  by  the  caj^ture' 
tff  Boulogne,  made  the  most  formidable  prepara-: 
tiotts  for  its  recovery ;.  and  although  he  did  not 
^ucceied  in  that  object,  his  other  operations  afford*^ 
#d^  ample  employment  to  the  English  cabinet.  He' 
^spatched  to  sea  a  nunxerous  fleet,  from  which  M 
ptedatory  descent' was  made^first  iq>on  .the  Isle  of 
Wigfaty  aftarwards  upon  liie  Sussex  coast/  He 
ftimisfced  1^  Scotft  with  such  a  band  of  auxilia- 
iries  as  kept  Henry  s  army  at  bay  daring  the  whole 
SVimmet^^  and  thus  the  state  of  foreign  politica 
formed  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  influ^oe 
of  the  £flglish  Keformeirs.  Thia  influents  was 
tiB&  iMicte  lessened  by  the  appointment  of  a  n»w> 
chancellor.  Lord  Audley,  who  had  held  the  seals 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More'a  resignation, 
began  to  decSne  id  health  daring  tibe  last  year ; 

4  ^Th^Bmpetor  liiki  ^itiisc^  diat  the^.cMincitl  slio&iiaiiot 
At  all  wtetmeddle  with  the  niaftfer  betweea  tie  Pope  8»d  die 
King.  The  effect  sbewtd  he  wM  l^ue  in  Chitf  paftkuliur.'*  Bmr^i 
Mt,  Hint.  Ref.  III.  1840.  . 

'  Herbert,  249.  •      .  T 
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when>  hecoming  incapable  of  buaiiiess^  the  seala 
were  delivered  to  John^  Lord  Wrtothefiley ;  who 
was  constituted  Lord  Keeper  \  and  who,  on  the 
death  of  Audley,  whidi  vras  not  long  deferred, 
succeeded  to  the  chancellorship.  Unhappily  fox 
the  Reformers/ this  statesman  adhered  to  the 
party  and  opinions  of  th^eir  adversaries.  How- 
ever, the  English  opponents  of  Romanian  suih 
tained  at  this  time  a  more  serious  loss  in  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  died  in  August,, 
much  regretted  by  the  King,  and  generally  re- 
spected by  the  nation  ^  This  nobleman  had  been 
Henry's  associate  in  boyhood ;  and  from  hiis  mar- 
riage with  the  dowager  Queen  of  France,  had 
been. Enabled  to  ripen  that  early  intimacy  into'a 
firm  friendship.  In  religious  opinions,  Suffolk 
sided  with  the  Reformers ;  and  as  he  never  min- 
ted in  the  contentions  of  party  politics,  ^e  was 
enaUed  to  exert  habitually  a  d^ee  of  inffufence 
in  favour  of  his  friends,  which  their  enemies  could 
neither  accurately  trace  to  its  source,  nor  easily 
contravene. 

.  It  was  not  loiig  after  the  Duke's  remains  welre 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  before  the  invetexati^ 


'  *  "  This  aeenn  to  be  the  first  inatanee  of  a  Lord  Keeper  with 
di^  fidl  audioririr  «f  a  Lord  Chsnoellor/'  Bmmet,  Hist.  Re& 
III.  2d6. 

:  ^  '*  A  right  hardy  gendetaufin,  as  oar  histori^^  term  him ;  yet 
withal  so  discreet  and  affiiblei  as  he  was  beloved  of  all  sorts,  aad 
his  death  mneh  lamented.  Our  King,  for  his  more  hononrt 
eausiDg  him,  at  his  own  ehai^,  to  be  boDOuraUy  buried  at 
Windsor."    Herbert,  S51. 
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hostility  with  wMch  the  Romish  party  regarded 
Ctanmer,  found  y«nt  in  a  new  attempt  upon  him. 
The  proximate  cause  of  this  doels  not  appear;  but 
as  the  angry  feelings  excited  ^tnong  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese  continued  after  the  recent  proceed- 
mgs  in  Kent^  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  depres- 
sion under  which^  from  various  causes^  the  reform- 
ing paity  laboured^  encouraged  the  discontented 
preachers^  and  their  friends^  to  try  the  effect  of 
another  complaint  against  their  diocesan.  Henry 
wais  informed^  ^'  that  Hie  Primate>  with  his  learned 
m&k,  had  so  infected  the  whole  realm  with  unsa* 
roury  idbctrine  as  to  fill  dl  places  with  abominable 
hcartetics ;  and  that  this  course^  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
was  Vk^iy  to  shake  the  throne,  by  producing  such 
eommotions  and  uproars  as  were  sprung  Xip  in 
Oermatiy.*'  As  no  prince  can  be  indifferent,  on 
hds^ownaccioiiirt,  to  the  operation  of  causes  which 
appear  to  threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  his 
rule,  the  King  listened  with  some  attention  to  this 
represaitation,  and  enquired  as  to  how  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  commence  an  investigation 
into  Hie  charges  levelled  against  the  Archbishop. 
'^  By  comndtting  him  to  the  Tower/*  was  the  re- 
ply. To  this  course,  however,  Henry  objected, 
as  needlessly .  harsh,  and  as  looking  like  a  pre- 
jttdgmCTt  of  the  case.  His  objections  were  met 
by  representations  of  the  unpopularity  under 
which  the  Primate  had  generally  fallen,  and  of  a 
disposition  to  expose  his  illegal  acts ;  so  gcineral, 
it  was  said,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  royal  displeasiure,  could  repress  it^    If>  how- 
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ii¥«^tt  was  a4dedjl^olNafbx£(>M.pai(ljr  dhpftklAjq^ 
pear  ^  have  loatfipmething  of  bis  aieemiiig  inTiiI-^ 
Beinbility,  diarges  would  b^  brwght  against  lam 
|«  ^bi^ndaace.  UeQty  at  length  agreed  so  fear  to 
countenance  th?  pifin  propcstedj  aa  tacoimeiit  thai 
the  Arehfaiah^  shouU  be  sunuaoned  before  the 
privy  cpuneil  <m  the  fUtowttg  diqr>  and  tiuit  te 
shQ^  then  be  (^miimtted  to  tfaa  Tawer>  tf  ^bct 
BieipberQ  fidbquld  dsem  swsh  a  Mep  advisaMeT.,    . 

Afiler  the  Kioghf^  thus  yidded  Ho  thet  auggea^. 
^ons  of  Crainiier'9  eiieviftni  Mid  bad  reflected 
awhile  upon  whAfe  he  had  doni^,  he  became  ^^ai^ 
At  ^kiven  o'docfc  at  night  hfi  desiKdi  Sir  AiathMgr 
Depny  to  cross  over  to  Laiabetii,  aM  cofoiMoi 
tile  ArcMoshop's  itnm^diivfce  tl^teadwoe  at  IVhalOf 
hall  ASThm  the  messtsagw  arrtired,.  th^.  AmIi^ 
hiah^p  was  91  bed.  He^  hoiorevw^  ^uidsfy  amsa# 
and  sQoiir  presented  hvnself  before  Us  rog^l  mafr- 
ter  in  the  gidlery  of  the  palace^  Henry  th«(  der 
tailed  to  him  the  paytleiiiai:a  of  the  applioa^on 
Yfhifibn  h^  had. received;  and,  after.  ms»ikmut  ther 
authority  fef  his  avresi^  wiUi  itrhii^  the  pvi^jr 
Qonneil  wa^armpd^  thna  condadisd :  ^  To  aJllf  tkda» 
whfit  aay  yon^  mf  LotAT*    Cnamac  exp 


.<r>.'i, 


*  Strj^  (Mem.  Cfastta.  177.)  pfamB  Um.  incidflnt,  ia  Qran-* 
ittcr'A  l^  jo  dit  yei»  1M4 ;  «id  BMiypB^iraet  opopw  ii  ip 
1/I46»  Btt^  ArdibulK^.  Parker  infortnt  n^  that  the  Duke  of 
Su£R)lk  had  died  a  shoist  time  be&re^  and  Df.  Butts  was  eon- 
cejrned  in  the  affiur.  Now  th({  doctor  died  in  ISTovember,  1545 » 
(Note  to  Burnet.)  Sufiblk,  in  the  August  of  that  year.  Hie' 
transaction  must,  therefore,  hare  oeeurred  some  time  between 
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kis  gratefalnine  of  the  kindness  to  wkiehhe  imi 
indebted  for  this  informatioi^  and  his  total  indttter* 
ence  as  to  the  proposed  arrest,  oa  the  ground  of 
Ids  own  ability  to  refute  any  charge  against  Mtn^ 
as  vdlas  of  Ms  sovereign's  evident  determinalion 
to  protect  him  from  injustice.  On  hearing  this 
wfwary  language,  the  King  broke  out  In  otle^  of 
his  diaracteristic  bursts  of  yeheiBence :  '^  O  Lord 
God,^  he  etclaimed,  '^  what  fond  simplicity  havts 
you,  so  to  permit  yourself  to  be  imprisoned,  that 
every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  advantage  against 
you !  Do  you  not  know,  that  when  they  have  you 
once  in  prison,  three  or  four  fabe  kiiaves  wOl  sdori 
be  procured  to  witness  against  you,  andeond6ifin 
you ;  which  dse,  you  being  now  at  Mberty,  datg 
not  open  their  lips,  or  appear  bef&re  your  fade  t 
Ka:  a  shafl  not  be  sol  I  have  a  better  regard 
iMto  yott,  than  io  permit  your  enemies  to  over* 
tiupow  you  thus.  Therefore  I  will  have  you  to^ 
morrow  ^come  to  ike  council,  which  no  doubt  wiH 
send  for  you ;  and  when  they  break  this  matter 
unto  you,  require  of  them,  that,  being  om^  of  their 
body,  jroH  may  be  aBowed  the  privilege,  whidi 
each  of  &em  would  think  reasonable  for  himself 
of  being  confronted  with  your  accusers.  And  if 
tiiey  stand  with  you  without  regard  to  your  aHe-^ 
giSt&Mis,  iior  wtt-  in  any  mmmer  condescend  to 
your  revest,  but  w9i  needs  commit  yoii  to  the 
Tower ;  i^en  a^eail  you  ^om  them  to  our  per- 
ion;  aad  g^ve  unto  them  this  my  ring,  by  the 
which  they  sfaiA  well  linderstand  that  I  have 
takm  youf  cause  from  them  intd  mine  own  band. 
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riagy  HbBj  well  Isnoitr,  I  use  toirmo^  otber  por-^ 
poM  thaa  M  a  tokentfaai  I  mean  to  cell  matterai 
froln  tke  comunk,  for  the  sake  of  oirderii^  aad  d&* 
tonttiniag  them  ifiy9d£"  The  Aichhishop  thett 
tfaeiikAiIly  received  the  ring,  and  ahortlj  after*^ 
wards  wlthdiew  to  his  own  abode. 

Ignorant  of  this  interview,  the  eouncdl  assem- 
Ued  onthe  following  morning;  and,  by  eight 
o'dodc,  a  messeager  was  despMched  to  Lamfaetli^ 
with  an  order  for  Granmer's  attendance*  As  the 
summons  was  expected,  it  was  imreedjately  obej* 
ed,  and  the  Primate  soon  made  his  afqpearanee  iir 
the  ante-room  of  the  council«chamber»  Farthec 
he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed,  .and  flierelbre  he 
<|uietly  took  his  seat  in  the  enter  diambi^  among^ 
the  personal  attendants  of  the  membeis  e£  the 
board,  and  the  official  dnfimons*  He  renmwedia 
this  situation  about  three  quarters  of  an  homr# 
during  which  time  several  persons  f^rossed  the 
apartment  in  their  way  to  the  inner  room.  While 
his  patron  continued  waiting,  Mcowe^  his  seere* 
tary,  met  with  Dr.  Butts,  the .  King's  physaeiiPi 
end  related  to  him  the  novel  cirtiumstances  un4ee 
which  the  Archbishop  was  placed.  Butts  imine* 
diately  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and  hdog 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  attend  the  Kiqg,  im 
was  asked, ''  Is  there  any  news  stining  this^OMMn* 
ing  r  ''  Yea  marry;*  replied  the  doctor,  ''  «ery 
.steangenews*"  ^'Ha!  what  is  that.  Butts  r  naid 
the  King.  ''  Why  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,''  was 
the  answer,  ''  is  become  a  lacquey,  or  a  s^viAg 
man,  suid  hatby  to  my  ^sertain  knowled^  ;befin 
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waiting  among  such  folk  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber."  **  So/' 
i^ejoined  the  King,  '"^  it  is  thus  that  they  have 
treated  my  Lord  of  Canterbury.  Well^  it  is  na 
matt^ ;  I  shall  talk  to  them  by  and  by."*  At 
length  ordera  were  given  to  have  the  Archbishop 
brought  before  the  board.  He  was  then  inform* 
ed^  that  heavy  compkists  of  heresy,  propagated^ 
both  by  himself  and  by  individuals  under  his  pro- 
tMtion,  having  reached  his  Majeisty  and  the  sworn 
advisers  of  the  crown,  it  was  the  King's  pleasure 
that  he  should  stand  committed  to  the  Tower^ 
there  to  await  the  issue  of  a  solemn  investigation 
into  the  particulars  of  his  conduct.  The  Arch- 
bishop^ after  hearing  this  address,  desired  to  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers  while  yet  at  large ; 
and  argued^  that  a  denial  of  this  request  would  be 
an  evident  violation  of  justice.  He  was,  however, 
answered^  that  extensive  enquiries  had  already 
been  made,  that  a  strong  case  against  him  was 
pretty  clearly  made  out,  and  that,  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  his  Majesty  had  commanded  his  corn* 
inittal:  for  which,  accordingly,  it  was  ordered; 
that  a  warrant  should  be  immediately  prepared. 
I  am  sorry,  my  Lords,"  then  said  the  Primate, 
that  you  drive  me  to  such  a  step ;  but  seeing 
myself  likely  to  obtain  no  fidr  usage  from  you,  I 
must  appeal  from  your  Lordships  to  his  Majesty. 
This,  therefore,  I  now  do ;  and  by  the  ring  which . 
i  here  produce,  it  will  be  seen  diat  his  Highpess 
has  reserved  my  case  for  his  own  investig^ation ; 
and  that  your  Lordships,  therefore,  have  no  far- 
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Iber jndadtctioii  m  tW  laal^ter/'  Th»  oovuB^iiw^ 
looked  in. mite  a&tonisbme^t^  flwt  iippa  "(h^  r^jFat 
iiBg»  and  thm  upon  eadi  other*  At  lengA  l<akd 
Bussell^  t^reaking  fiSence  ytith  m  f^tK  tbw  tea^ 
pressed  his  thoughts :  ^'  Did  I  .not  teU  ypii#  my 
Lonis,  what  wSoidd  oone  ^i  tlm  affiiir  ?  J  kn^vr 
ri^t  wdl  that  the  King  would  neyer  peottit  u^ 
Lord  of  CaQterbary  to  he  iixipn$oii4Qd  lxfim&  ii 
wefe  &r  high  treason*'* 

.  The  fi^ct  step  to  be  taken  bj  tiiie  cojuftdl  wjM 
tiie  deliyeiy  of  his  liag,  and  of  the  pUpefS  u^pon 
yilAA  they  had  heen  deliheraiing,  to  the  Kibg  ixi 
pasop.  Henry  thus  received  the  parl^  ;  '^  A]i« 
Bay  Lords, I  though  tiiat  I  had  adiscreet  and  wia0 
council,  but  now  I  find  that  I  hare  been  dec^TioA. 
How  have  ypa  bandied  here  my  I^ord  of  Centw^ 
bury?  What  make  ye  of  Mm  I  A^lftYe;  shi^ 
ing  him  out.  of  the  4X>uiicll-eha»ib»  immg  MFfr 
ing.men.  Would  ye  be  so  handled  yotunelvea  t 
I  would  ye  shopid  wdil  understand  that  J  a«cou9f 
Hiy  Losd  of  Gauteibuiya^  Aithfol  a  mean  toward^ 
me  as  was  ever  prdate  in  this  reahn>.aiid\ORe  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  bdM>I#ii^  by  tibe^fl^  l 
awe.  to  ^  ^Qd«''  Ta  this  unomirtly  address  tihio 
Puke  of  Norfolk  thus  replied :  /^  We  meaaft  Im 
loanner  of  fa^t  unto  my. Land  of.  Cantetftiaiy; 
when  we  ^lesiiaed  to.  harie  him  in  dwtanoe^  We 
only  littered  this  lisquest  in  .order  (that  after  bttinff 
feund  guiltleas  (if  the  .dmi^gaa  brougbk  agaiatf 
him>  }m  might  he  set  at  liberty  to  his  ^r^ati^t 
glory/'  The  King,  hb^vevey^  seemed^  to  hold  la 
na  vexy  high  esteem^the  a|ode  of  viadyating  the 
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iMropofed  to^  «d0pt.  ^^  I  prajf  ypu/'  b^  ^dd^ 
^  iifl«  suot  my  friMd^  siji«  I  pefc«&y«  now  well 
eaottgh  kovlhe:  world  goetii  ttpoB^ytm.  T¥«r«i 
iieKMiiieth  malice  mti^ngr  you  cin?  1imftrd»  «m^ 
ther :  let  it  iM^  amded  iwt  of  Imodj  I  wdsdd  adf'. 
vise  ytmJ^  Adrice  fxam  eudi  la  quiotef  wi»  itQtis 
at  l^u9t  ia  njppeamiee,  to  be  icjaetud.  The  haf^ 
fled  eiMiiiseUors  advanced  towards  thi  Axobibiditi^i 
and  offered  to  hun  theit:  lianda.  B^  tMdfljr  jad^ 
mittod  tfafiir  apologies ;  sand,  wJIbio  a  few  dagra 
alteifwwda,  the  dJatioguished  pevsioiis  wlio  Jbad  aa 
bdely  lenA  themselTes  to  ^e  loatice  of  bif  .^mer 
miea,  were  ipTiy^ed^  by  tfaeS^i^'s.ds^ijrfo  ito  par*" 
take  of  his  faoapitidity  atXandbf^^ 

It  ifhB,  praibablj/aooct  aftnr  this  kmAmt  l^iat 
Ckanmer,  harasi^  inatired  .to  Ma  f»t  ^  BsSat^ 
bume^  occupied  some  of  his  leisure  there  in  com* 
piiiiig  Englisli  litamea^  and  in  ae)e(^i)ig  maiodies 
to  whidhi  they  miglit  be  adapted.  He  also  appeam 
to  have  rendered  aoque  of  the  Latin  hymns  into 
llpgliab  verse,  with  a  view  to  their  intjoductioi:^ 
\n  th^  iatelUgibIa  foxm  into  tbe  g^mm  of  th«i 
Church '.  In  ^beae  undertaldnga  he .  appeati  Jxk 
have  acted  under  Ms  royal  maatei^s  sanction^  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  King  was  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  Reformation  to  remain  station- 
ary. This  disposition  waa^  bow^f^ar,  shftwn  npiA 
foBy  ftmn  an  application  made  fay  l^e  AvchbiaiMip 

'  CraoiHer's  ktt?r   t0  the  fciitf  ^^9X9'  Se](e3bMr««,   da^ 
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Ibr  the  foyal  aotkority'  to  rappress  sonie  popular 
superstitions :  such  as  the  ringing  of  bdb  and 
keeping  watch  during  the  whole  night  preceding 
All  Hallows  day;  the  veiling  of  the  cross  and  the 
images  in  churches  during  Lent,  with  the  cere- 
mony of  unyeiling  these  objects  on  Palm  Sunday ; 
and  the  kneeling  before  the  cross  on  that  .day. 
The  King  was  not  satisfied  with  forbidding  these 
things ;  one  of  which  could  hardly  fail  of  leading 
to  debauchery,  and  aU  of  which  tended  to  keep 
up  a  spirit  of  superstitious  trifling  among  the 
pec^le.  He  also  desired  that  the  creeping  to  the 
cross  %  and  the  adoration  of  it,  should  b$  no 
longer  suffered,  as  being  practices  pkdnly  con- 
demned by  the  Second  Commandinent,  as  well  as 
by  that  exposition  oS  it  recently  promulged  in  the 
^Necessary  Doctrine V     To  these  farther  le- 

«  «  . 

*  ProbaUy  thb  pxactiee  waf  decried  by  0ae  retdmmg 
praachefSy  since  one  of  the  opposite  party  was  pmented  at 
Cranmer's  visitation^  in  1543^  for  recommending  tlie  usage 
by  means  of  the  following  tale.  **  As  a'  man  was  creeping 
io  the  cross  on  a  Good  Friday,  the  image  loosed  itself  off 
Ae  crossi  and  met  the  man  before  he  cnne  to  the  cfosst 
and  kissed  him."    Strypei  Mem.  .Cnunii.  150.  .... 

I  *  **  Forasmuch  as  you  make  no  mention  of  creeping  to  the 
cross,  which  is  a  greater  abuse  than  any  other,  for  there  you  say, 
Crucem  tuaim  adaramus  Donune,  and  the  Ordinal  saith,  Procedani 
clerid  ad  crucem  adorandam  nudis  pedibuSf  and  after  foOoweth  in 
die  same  Ordinal,  fonaiwr  onus  ante  aUquod  qliare^  Mapopnh 
aiore^r^  Which  by  your  own  book  called  ^ '  Necessary  Doc- 
trine,' is  against  the  Second  Commandment.  Therefore  our 
pleasure  is,  that  the  said  cree]^iag  to  the  cross  shaU  likewise 
cease  from,  henceforth,  and  be  abolished,  with  other  the  abuses 
before  rehearsed.'*    (Letter  from  the  King  to  Archbishop  Csan* 
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iovamtions  the  Archbishop  assented^  but^xpressecl 
his  wish  to  have  his  Majesty'^  pleasure  in  thcsQ 
respeetff  accompanied  by  sndi  judioiooa  explaoa**. 
tiona  as  would  satkify  rational  minds  xespectii^ 
the  propriety  of  what  was  done. 
.  About  this  time  Cranmer  pressed,  upon  the 
King's  notice  the  propriety  of  compiling  a  new 
body  of  canon  law.  In  the  early  part  of  the  yeu 
lSi4y  Parliament  had  again  oimferred  upcm  the 
erown  the  necessary  powers  for  the  con^etion  of 
this  deparfanent  in  Englmh  jurispFudenoa  Stiil 
nothing  effectii?^  was  done^  and  the  papal  canons^ 
Bo  far  is  the  national  authorities  would  allow 
Ihraa,  continued  to  direct  the  ecdesiastical  courts* 
While  this  branch  of  polity  remaiiied  in  the  existr 
ing  state  of  uncertainty^  Cranmer,  with  his  usual 
diligence,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
iquestion,  and  he  seems  to  baye  now  prepared  the 
drai^ht  of  a  new  body  of  ecclesiastical  constitui- 
tions.  This  paper  he  presented  to  the  King  at 
Hampton  Court ;  and  by  way  of  demonstrating 
the  improprjety  of  allowing  the  existing  system 
to  continue,  he  extracted  for  H^iry's  perusal  a 
collection  of  passages  intermii^led  witibi  the  cat 
«ons  then  in  force,  and  broadly  asserting  the  most 

imjustifiable  pretensions  th^t  had  ever  been  ad-^ 

• 

Doer.  Collier,  II.  j^Qd.)  This  \etU9t  hmn  jm  lipiioiirfil4^:tefl$i# 
mony  to  the  diligence  with  which  Heni7  applied  himself  to  th^ 
consideration  of  questioil^  then  agitated,  and  to  his  conscientiousr 
ness  in  acting  up  to  his  conviction.  If  also  he  has  not  misquoted 
the  Ordinal,  he  has  rendered  the  idolatry  of  Romanism,  so  far 
as  die  cross  is  concerned,  a  natter  of  certainty. 
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iraftood  b|r  PdpHL    Of  tiicbii  ifttftewiow  tlie  &!- 
lowing  an  Mmplafi.    ^^  He  f liat  a^^ndwladgetit 
fiot  hioiBeif  (to  be  uador  the  Bifidmp  of  Borne,  aad 
tkot  thfB  BUbop  of  Home  is  otdained  by  God  f0 
have  primacy  over  idT  the  worid,  la  a  heretic,  aaid 
eaanot  be  samd,  nor  ia  fa®  of  ihe  flock  of  Christ. 
>HThe  laws  of  prinoei,  if  they  he  agataat  tite  ca^ 
BBna  and  deciees  of  the  JBiaihop  of  Romei,  are  of 
BO  fiirqe  nor  i8titaQgth.**-AB  the  deareea  of  thfe 
Biahop  of  Eome  ought  to  he  kept  perpetna%  of 
erary  man,  mi&mit  waj  xepngnance,  »  Getf s 
word  apoken    by  tiie   nioiith   of   Pete^;   and 
whoaoeTer  dodi  JMt  receive  tiiem^  nonkher  the 
CatheUc  &ith  BOr  the  Ibnr  evangeliata  avail  ham ; 
iMt  Jie  blasphemea  the  Holy  Ghoit;  and  shall 
have  no  forgiveiieBa.*~All  kings,  biahopa,  and 
nobles,  who  aufier  the  Bishop  c£  Rome'a  deemes 
to  :fae  violated  in  any  liiiilg  ase  aceursed,  and  for 
evnr  onlpahk  before  God,  as  transgressors  <;if  the 
CSathoIic  faith.---The  see  of  &ome  hath  neitbeir 
iqpot  ntnr  wiinklein  it,  nor  can  it  err.  «^Tfae  Bishop 
ctf  RomQ  b  not.  bound  to  nny  deeiees,  hot  he  WBi 
eoinpel,^ as  well  theclei^ aa the  hdty,  to  TeeeiJfe 
his  deorees  and  <;aaMnLkni.*^The  Bishop  of  Boine 
hath  nntii4nity  to  judge  jd^  and  especially  to  di»» 
eemastacha/of  ftith, and  tiist  wilhpnt any oo|uy- 
sd ;  but  no  man  hath  authority  to  judge  him,  nor 
1)0  meddle  mth  any  thing  Ihat  he  hatii  judged, 
iiei^er  emperor,  king,  people,  nor  clergy ;  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  dispute  his  power. — 
^IDhe  Bishop  of  B.ome  m^y  excommunicate  empe* 
rors  and  princes^  depose  th6ni.&0Hi:  their  atales^ 

6 
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md  ftbiolFe  tl^eir  iubjectsi  &tm  t&eir  oiHt^  odiefr 
a1»edience  to  tbeia,  aod  so  coosttein  them  to  w-^ 
belliodi. — ^The  Empwor  is  tlM  Biahofk  <tf  RcwM^ 
9ttb}ectf  mid  the  Bishop  itf  Rome  aay  rcnmki^  ifae- 
Smperor'$  sdatoiice  in  tempord  eauses.-^'J^itf 
Blflliop  of  Rome  may  be  judged  of  mme  but  4# 
God  oiitj;  for  aldioii^lie  isedther  regai^  hi«  4iirtf 
Mtvifeicmj  nor  that  of  any  other  naii^  but  AttW^ 
4«w&  wUh  himself  inminseiBble  people  by  h6^s» 
into  heU;  y^et  may  no  saoiial.  man  in  iMa  wo^)^ 
]Wemlme.  to  vepreh^id  him :  forsemiM^  as  h«  iii^ 
^sSk&i  6od»  he  may  not  be  Iddgiedof  man/:fi»ir  €k>d> 
4iay  be  judged  of  no  maii:\^it  appertanedi  to  ^^ 
BidiOp  jof  Rome  to  jnd^  whickoatha  onj^lrt'to  W 
kept^andwhidi  not;  anfthe  nsyalMKiiTeaotig'e^ 
&«m  tlieir  ottth' «f  fidelity,  as  mft  as  from^othet^ 
oiNkh»*-^It  bdottgeth. to  Um: Jalsb toappoittl anS 
eofamand  peace  and  trace  to  be  kept  Bxd  obae^^' 
ed^  or  not«— Th0  collntioD  .of  ail  spsritual  pmmo^ 
tions  appntainetb  te  the  BfAop  of  Robm; — Lb,y^ 
vma  may  not  be  jodgea:  to  aay  of  the  <^tgy,  nor 
OMWjpel  them  to  pay  Iheir  midDidilMk^  ^ebts^ 
the  bisiopisk  only  mustL  be  fheiit  jndges.'-^AE  wfadi 
moke^  all  who  bbBerTe>.  ani  aik  who  eaceMite^  sta^^ 
tutea  contrary  to  the  liberties:  of  tke  Chnwb,  s» 
ndQ  aa  all  who  da  net  emse  frdttt  their  gtatWM 
books  sneh.  kifB.  made  by  others^  are  eaUMnmp 
meated>  and  thsit.  sa  grieroudy;  aa  to  be>  capaMfeF 

^.^'I  defy  yon  (Dn  Southey)  toproiluee^neinskuiee  m^ich 
the  word  '  God/  ned  paientiaU^  to  indicate  the  Supreme  Be«' 
iag,  fcaa  been  applied  bj  any  GadfoUc  writer  to  the  Porpe.*^ 
Book  of  the  Roman*catholic  Church,  p.  128.  -^ 
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of  receiving  abfi<^otibD  from  the  Biahop  of  Ron^ 
a1iNKie.-^It  is  not  lawfal  for  any  layman  to  hij^ 
taxes^  subsidies^  or  any  charges  upon  ihe  dietgy. 
-T— The  goods  of  the  Church  may  in  no  wise  )»& 
idienated,  but  i¥hosoeTer  recaiveth  or  bnyeth 
them,  is  bound  to  restitution.--^WhoB6ever  teach* 
eA  or'tfaink^h  t>f  the  sacraments  otherwise  than 
the  see  of  Rome  doth  teach  and  observe,  aiid  all' 
they  whom  the  same  see^oth  judge  heretics/ar6 
eiCeommiunieate.  And  the  Bishop  of  Rome  maj 
compel  by  an  oath>  all  nileins  and  ether  peopte,  1X^ 
observe  and  causb  to  be  observed,  whatsoever  the- 
see  of  Rome  shaH  ordain  concerning  heresy  and 
the  fitvourars  thereof;  and  the  Bishop  of  Roime 
may  deprive  of  tl»ir  dignities  those  who  w91  not 
0beyv--4lemissiQn  of  sin  is  obtained  by  the  eb<- 
serving  of  certain  feasts,  and  by  certain  pilgrim- 
ages in  the  Jubilee^  and  other  prescribed  times,  hy 
virtue  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pardon8.--^He  is^ 
no  manndayer  who  slayeth  a  man  i«ik>mmimicate. 
— ^A  penitent  person  can  have'no.iemissioh  of  hii» 
sin  but  by  sup|ilication  of  the  priests  \"  Evidttt 
as^was  the  propriety  of  excusing  the  EnglUb  cd* 
nonists  from  comndting  volumes  in  which  thesb 
revolting  positibns  were  contained,  the  Arch- 
bishop's application  led.  to  no  result.  It  has  been 
comnonly  supposed  that  Gteiry  was  willing  to  re^ 
ti^the  eccksiasticftl'law  in  a  state  of  ^unceiCaiii*^ 

/  ^  Bvumet,  Hint   Ref.  I.    Records^  576^.    Each  diriston  ia 
headed  by  refereneeato  that  pilrt'of  the  Romish  canon -law  in* 
which,  aco(»rdiag  to  tfaeCralimeriaQ  MS. the matter-eited  ia  to 
be  found. 
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ty^  for  tfatfpurposiB  of  affording  to  himself  opportu* 
aities  for  the  exercise  of  his  derogative.  But  this 
suppqsition  casts  a  shade  upon  his  integrity,  which 
he  doed  not  appear  to  have  merited ;  and  besides^ 
the  fact  is  capable  of  receiving  an  obvious  solu^ 
tion  from  the  divisions  up6n  religious  subjects 
which  prevailed  in  his  cabinet  ^  However  siii- 
cerely  his  Rmnish  advisers  might  disapprove  the 
extravagancies  of  certain  Popes  tod  oftheir  hire'- 
ling  sycophants,  there  ciEtn  b6  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
existing  posture  of  affairs^  they  were  anxious  t6> 
previent.the  hand  pf  innovation  from  fastening 
upon  any  thing  which  the  Roman  Church  had 
sanction^. 

On  the  23d  of  Novmber'  was  assembled  tiie 
last  Parliament  holden  in  this  rdgn*  The  warlike 
operations,  of  the  two  last  summeers  had  com-> 
pletely  drained  the  royal  exchequer,  notwtth^ 
stan^ng  the  exaction  of  considerable  suIdqs  fnmi 
monied  people  under  the  name  of  a  benevolence  ^ 

'  '*  It  seems  his  Highness  received  advice  from  the  Bishop  of 
Wkichetter,  that,  in  oase  Uie  King  proceeded  to  any  innovation 
of  this  kind,  (altering  the  canon  law,)  the  league  now  cohoertiBg 
with  die  Emperor  would  miscarry*"    Collier^  II.  204. 

•  Herhert»  252. 

'  That  this  sort  of  contribution  was  any  thing  but  voluntary, 
may  be  inferred  from  what  Bishop  Godwin  (Annal;  80.)  relates 
of  two  aldermen  of  Londim,  who,  proving  radier  backward  in 
their  liberality,  were  despatched,  the  one  as  a  soldier  to  the 
Scottish  border,  the  other,  as  a  slanderer  of  the  council,  to  gaol. 
The  unwilling  warrior  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  pur- 
chased from  him  his  release  by  an  extravagant  ransom.  The  in* 
carcerated  member  of  the  civic  aristocracy  also  suffered  severely 
in  his  purse  before  be  obtained  his  enlargement. 
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Por  tlie  purpose  of  remedymg  tfa»»  disorder  in  tlie^ 
Bttiknial  &saaeeB,  both  dergy  and  lailrf  i  e»peeiaft;f 
tiie  former^  ghmtedl  liberal  rabftidiea  tid  tbe  erwm^ 
It  B  not,  hxmever,  to  tbec0edlt#f  tbift  ParMaiaettt' 
that  itv  Ubevidity  eseeeded  tke  btfaqds  of  rM^M^ 
cadiuatioft*    The  ifldueemifMba  aiMadfy  atfinred  t€^ 
flM^  govevnora  of  the  va»io«a  chatiliable  fbde^^ 
tioaa  scattered  tlirbagteout  £mglaiidvai^  t^  tisv 
dmitFf-pfinta  who  weve  attai^hed  to  fifeMt  of  tb# 
horger  dnifcbw,  had  Mted'  of  indudng'  any  coaai*^ 
daiwbia.  piOfKittioii  of  these  indi^riiiiab  to  atiiMii^ 
^tar  die  niMmiesj  el  their  tfedpeetf^e  fiMndatieiM; 
Uiideif  ^oelollr  of  eiBbeffi^emmittr  sud  4bi|0ia  oea^ 
mitted  bjr  those  who  managed  these  eatablielN 
mkilii^  1(lirwko]te  of  f^ieHtWre'^fioivr  svpiaressed^ 
asd  tiieir  feyettocsr  placed  ^  ihe  di^osat>  of  tkat 
efmm^    Bat  tbe  aelp  ptoeeeAed  to>  leantfas  astt 
saore  oalpablOy  in  giving  to^  the^  soV^itei^  the 
power  of  deiaing  trpon  all  the^^venutes  of  the  fMrot 
Unirefsitiea^  Thus^dSd  tlSdS€$rt!ileattd.imgetteiM^ 
spirit  of  the  legislature  wantonly  place  injeopardy 
those  noble  foundatioBS  winch  th^  :well-diMOt0i 
wdiBficeHce  of  fontaev  times  hadcfovoted'  t6  tho 
cultivation  of  the  hunuKn  nund,  at  the  rery  petiod 
in  which  its  emancipation  from  ancient  prejudices 
afforded  a*  feasotiable  prospect  of  an  important 
augmentation  to  their  utility  ^ 


•"  '*  VpMiltte  King'b  tokmn  {NtoiniBe  to  tJiie'FittHmieiit^  tHut 
aH  AoiM  be  dont  tothe  glory  of  God,  and  conliiloii  profit  of  the 
realms'-    Hetbeit,  255. 

\  ^  The  two  fbllowittg  acta  passed  at  tbia  time  also  relate  fa  dief 
Church.    '<  That  dbctoca  of  the  ciril  law,  ahhough  hjtoieik  ^^^ 
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-  Another  object,  obtained  by  the  crown  from 
this  Parliament  was  the  legalising  of  various 
transfers,  or  rather  surrenders,  of  property  made 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  the  sovereign. 
The  large  accession  of  wealth  which  Henry  had 
acquired  from  the  monastieries,  probably,  on  ac- 
count of  its  heavy  .  incumbrances ',  had  wholly 
faUed  to  satisfy  the  demands  made,  upon  him ;  and 
those  who  were  dependent  upon  his  bounty,  had 
no  sooner  witnessed  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
ventual  estates,  than  they  began  to  cast  a  longing 
eye  upon  the  lands  and  mansions  belonging  to  the 
national  clergy  of  superior  rank.  The  mass  of 
wealth  appropriated  to  these  dignified  persons 
was  indeed  excessive.  The  liberality  of  our  an- 
dent  sovereigns  had  endowed  the  principal  pre- 
lates  and  cathedrals  with  very  considerable  land- 
ed estates,  which  a  long  succession  of  childless 
incumbents  had  greatly  enlarged  and.  improved. 
These  noble  residences  and  magnificent  domains 
were  now  represented  as  unsuitable  to  the  habits 
which  ought  to  characterise  a  churchman  ^    To 

Aer  ^married  or  untiuurried»  might  exercise  all  nuuiner  bf  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  to  which  they  shall  he  deputed.  That  two 
churches^  heing  not  ahoye  a  mile  distantfrom  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  not  ahove  the  yearly  value  of  six  pounds,  may  he  united 
into  one."    Herbert,  ^58. 

.  '  This  is  one  of  the  causes  assigned  by  Bishop  Godwin  (Aiinal. 
80.)  for  the  disorder  of  the  King's  finances. 

^  It  was  said,  that  **  it  was  meet  for  the  bishops  not  to  be 
troubled  ne  vexed  with  temporal  affairs  in  ruling  their  honours, 
lordships,  and  manors ;  but  rather,  they  having  an  honest  pen- 
sion of  money  yearly  allowed  to  them  for  their  hospitality,  should 
VOL.  II.  Q  q 
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these  clamoiirs>  appreheiisH«  pxqbably  of  Hieir 
evil  effect  upon  the  cause  of  religion,  Cranooier 
consented  io  give  way.    jSo  early  as .  the  end  mf 
DiaJt  year  in  which  the  greater  abbeys  were  sxq^ 
pressed,  he  exchanged,  as  it  was  called,  an  inok^ 
mense  inass  of  property  belonging  to.  his  see  fbar 
pliier.  estates  derived  by  the  King  from  the  mo^ 
nast^ries.    The  magnitude  of  this  transaction  ob^ 
tained  for  it  the  appellation  of  tie  great  exehang^K 
However,  the  Archbishopi  appears  toi  have  fidt  an 
anxiety  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  should 
be  alienated  as  Uttle  as  possiUe.    He  generally 
contrived,  in  the  bai^ains  whkh  he  was.  eompdBed 
to  make  with  the  crown,  to  secure  some  compen« 
sation  ;  and  he  exerted  himself  ta  obtain  from  the 
Ki^g  an  order  to  stop  the  encroachmente  made  hgp 
persons  in  authority  upon  the  revenues  of  his  ca« 
ihedral"?.  Other  prelates  possessed  not  eitiiertlie 
Primate's  firmness  or  his  good  liortune.     They 
largely  alienated  the  property  of  their  sees  withr 
out  acquiring  in  the  room  of  such  sacrifices  aay 
thing  .wearing,  the  semblance  of  an  equivalent  \' 
Archbishop  Holgate  conveyed  to  the  crown  se- 
venty manors  belonging  to  the  see  of  York,  and 
obtained  in  their  room,  certain  lands  indeed,  but 
not  a  single  manor "".    Bishop  Boner  transferred^ 

surrender  unto  the  King's  Majesty  all  tkdr  royalties  and  tempo* 
udittes."  Morice>  Relation,  drawn  iqp.  fbr  Archbisliop  -Fark^* 
Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  624. 

^  Strype,  Mem.  Cranm.  404. 
.  "  Ibid.  Ids. 

"  price's  Relation,  ut  siipra,  €27. 

o  JColli^,  II,  «07^ 
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io  the  King  considemble  estates  iii  Essex, 
ilie  legality  of  such  transfers  might  well  be  doubtr 
ed^  the  legislatoare  at  tJaiis  time  interposed  its  au* 
thbrity  to  set  such  questions . at  rest;  and  thus 
was  begun,  under  parliamentary  sanetion,  that 
systemr  of  pillaging  the  Churchy  which  mntinuedr 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Tudor  rule^  ex-^ 
cept  during  the  brief  interval  afforded  by  Mary's 
reign.  The  numerotis  sales,  grants^  axHl  diisad* 
Vantageous  exdianges^  to  wfaieh  the  crown  com- 
p^ed  the  si^rior  clergy  to  accede  idring  tbi» 
long  period^  hare  placed  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  e|reinnstances  very  different 
from  those  of  their  Rom^  predecessors.  Per* 
Itt^M^  however^  this  pUtage,  had  it  not  proceeded* 
ta  the  kngth  of  leaving  several  sees  unprovided 
with  funds  sufficient  for  the  respectable  mainte* 
nance  of  their  mcumbents,  would  be  little  to  be 
v^etted^  It  is  ii^teed  for  the  interest  of  reli^ 
gion^  that  the  Church,  like  every  other  profession^ 
should  possess  the  means  of  alluring  talent  into^ 
her  service,  and  of  rewarding  its  exercise.  For 
these  purposes,  however,  an  immense  mass  x>f 
wealth  is  not  required,  and  therefore,  althmigh 
in  a  pefitical  point  of  view,  it  does  not  seem  very 
important  whether  liM'ge  estates  are  possessed  by 
members  of  the  lay  or  of  the  clerical  aristocracy,, 
yet  4is  the  utility  of  these  latter  largely  depends 
upon  the  estimation  which  they  hold  in  public 
opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  their  professional  re- 
sources should  not  exceed  the  measure  which  can- 
douv  wad  sufficient  information  wouldi  approve. 

Qq2 
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It  may  Ibe  safely  asserted  tbat  the  spoMaiieiA  ei 
the  sixteenth  century  have  rendered  tfafe  kind,  of 
service  to  the  English  Churdi>  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  them  her  actual  resources  off»  nothh^ 
beyond  a  moderate  compensation  for  the  secviees 
of  men  competent  to  discharge  the  duties,  of  a-li- 
beral  profession. 

Their  parliJEimentary  labomrs  being  completed, 
the  two  Houses  were;  on  the  24th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, addressed  from  the.  thronedn  a  speech  l  of 
considerable  lengthy  at  once  characteristic  of^lhe 
monarch  and  of  the  times.    The  Speftk^r  of  the 
Lower  House  appears  to  have  saluted  the  royal 
ears  with  the  usual  strains  of  fulsome^  flattery^ 
and  Henry  received  the  complimentary  harangue 
withi  an  awkward  display  of  seeming  modesty,  and 
dic^tatorial  pride.  He  heartfly  thanked  the  Speaieer 
fi>r  having  so  fiberaUy  attributed  to  himi  good^qu*- 
Uties  of  whieh  he  felt  himself  ''both  babren. and 
bare;''  but  he  added^  that  he  should  consider  the 
oomin^dations  bestowed  upon  him:  as  admoni- 
tions inciting  him  to  labour  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  excellencies  which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
To '  the  peeuriiary  grant,  he  nisigned  a  charactw. 
which;  certainly,  would  not  apply  to  the  b«ilk  of 
suchconcesi^ns  to  the  crown  during ffais: reign. 
The  subsidy,  he  told  the  CommoDlB,. was  bestowed 
".  freely/of  your  own  mmds,  whieh  verily,  we  take 
in  good  part,  regarding  more  ryour  kindness  than 
the:  profit  thereofi  as  he  that  satteth  more  by  your 
loving  hearts  than  by  your  substaace.-'    His  Ma- 
jesty then  proceeded  to  assure  the  legislatois  ^  ^t 
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the  revenues  of  the.  various  eleemosynary  and 
ieairned.  estafaUshments^  now  placed,  at  his  dis- 
posal^.should  be  so  administered  as  neither,  to  inr 
jure  the  interests  of  the  poor  nor  the  cau^e  of  li- 
terature. From  these  ohiservations,  suggested  by 
the  business  of  the  sessi(m>  he  passed  to  a  view  of 
the  religious  animosities  then  agitating,  the  kipg- 
dom.  <He  plainly  diarged  both,  clergy,  and  laity 
with  a^ow  want  of  charity ;  he,  condemned  th^ 
prevailing  use  of.  opprobrious,  words,  siudi  as 
^'  h^eticj  papists  anabaptist^  hypocrite^  pharisee;'' 
concluding,  that  if  an  alteration  for  the  better  in 
this  respect  were  not  soon  apparent,  he,  ^"^whom 
God  had  appointed  his  vicar  and  high  minister 
upon  earth,  would  see  these  divisions  extinct,  and 
these  enormities  corrected."  .After  more  exhorta- 
tions and  reflections  to  the  same  effect,  he  gave 
the.  royal  assent  to.  the  biUs  brought  up  by  the 
Speaker  for  that  purpose,  and  then,  for  the  last 
time,  he.  departed,  from  the  Parliament-house  ^  . 
Soon,  after  the .  members  were  despatched  to 
thejr  respective.homes,  the  two  Universities  were 
i^S^iaUy  informed  of  that  inauspicious  vote,  by 
which  the  anpient  patrimony  of  literature,  w^s 
placed  at.  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  intima^ 
tion  was  received  at  those  venerable  fountains  of 
intellectual  light  with  the  deepest  concern.  In 
expressing  this  feelings  Cambridge  took  the  lead. 
That  learned  bo^dy  quickly  presented  a  petition  tp^ 
the. King,  imploring  him  //  to  defend  its  posses^ 

9  H^rb^rt,  253,  .    . 
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sions  from  the  covetous  and  greedy  mhid^  of 
those  who  know  not  I^arnrng."  Oxford  shofdj 
Afterwards  approached  the  throne  with  a  similar 
prayer^  which  Dr.  Richard  C>qx,  dean  of  the  rather 
dral  there^  and  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  by  a  private  appUeatioa 
to  Sir  William  Paget,  secretary  of  state.  He 
wrote  to  that  minister  an  urgent  representation  of 
Ihe  necessity  for  schools,  preaches,  and  asylums 
for  orphans :  at  the  same  time  he  suggested,  that 
the  chantry-priests,  about  to  be  disniis$ed  fronk 
Iheir  old  employment^  ought  to  be  reputably  pen^ 
sioned  by  the  King,  not  only  as  an  act  of  justice, 
but  also  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  induce^ 
ment  to  become  needy  parasites,  dependent  npoft 
the  bounty,  and  pandering  to  the  supenttition  of 
other  men.  ^  These  things,*^  he  added/^  I  speak 
not  as  if  I  distrusted  the  King's  goodne^  but  bo- 
eause  there  is  such  a  number  oi  trnportunate 
wolves  as  are  able  to  devour  chantries,  cathedral 
'churches,  universities,  and  a  thousand  times  a& 
much.  Posterity  will  wonder  at  us.**  The  two« 
^eat  seats  of  learning  were  however  relieved, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  from  their  apprehen!^ 
«ions.  Henry's  love  for  literature  would  not  allow 
him  to  place  her  solidity,  and  the  means  of  ex« 
tending  her  influence,  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricioua 
and  selfish  world.  It  was  indeed  matter -of  just 
surprise  to  foreigners;  that  tlie  Parliament  could 
carry  its  servUity  to  such  a  pitch  ag  to  abandon 
the  great  national  seminaries  of  learning  into  the 
hands  of  a  prince  often  swayed  by  the  impulse  of 
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ihe  mDment^  and  now  pressed  by  nee^siyUf;  Bitt 
the  King  shewed  himself  iiot  unworthy  of  the  mir 
littiitidd  confidence  which  had  been  ifeposed  in  bin* 
He  left  the  two  Univerdtite  in  fall  possession  ti£ 
theiir  revenues :  a  wise  act  of  forbearance,  which 
dJEtims  for  his  memory  a  tribute  of  respect  firom 
aSL  who  value  England's  intellectual  strength^  and 
who  are  aware  how  effectively  its  nurture  hAA 
been  pursued  in  those  magnificent  retreated  so 
long  consecrated  to  knowledge  \ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  attention  of 
intelligent  men  was  general!]^  turned  towards 
Treht>  a  city  hitherto  obscure^  but  now  rendered 
conspicuous  by  a  council  assembled  in  it  for  the 
purpdse  of  pronouncing  a  formal  condemnation  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  The  Pope  had  appoint^ 
fed  three  cardinals^  John  Maria  di  Monte,  Marcels 
lus  Cervini,  and  Reginald  Pole,  to  preside  as  his 
l^ates  in  this  assembly,  which  was  to  have  bebif 
opened  in  the  March  of  the  last  year.  When  ihb 
two  Itaiiain  legates  made  their  entry  into  Trent  ^ 
Months,  however,  rolled  away,  during  which  the 
assembled  deliberators  transacted  no  ostensible 
business,  except  the  adjustment  of  some  fcxrxiQudi^ 
ties ;  and  in  the  course  of  wMch  %  such  was  his 
contempt  of  decency  ^  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  Impe^ 

«  Herbert  «54- 

'  F.Paul,  lis, 

•  "  In  the  end  of  August/'    Ibid.  128. 

'  This  Pope  began  hiA  pondfidite  by  a  gross  ittdeoencjr*  No 
4M>oner  was  he  seated  in  the  papal  diair,  than  he  addi'essed  tothe 
cardiaak  an  adn)onition»  urging  them  td  reform  thf^nsdves* 
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rial  opposition  and  thegaieral  munnurs,  invested 
Peter  Lewis  Famese>  the  fruit  of  his  licentious 
ambiirs/with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Plac^itia/ 
Attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Gertm^n-Pro- 
testants  to  present  themselves  at  Trent,  but  they 
totaUy  refused,  because  the  a^sembly^  was  caUed 
at  a  place  which  could  hardly  be  considered-  in 
Germany,  and  because  the  council  was  summoned 
solely  by  the  authority  of  the  POpe,  whose  see 
had  already  condemned  their  opinions,  and:  must 
be  expected  to  sway  the  deliberations  of-  the 
Traitine  divines  ^    As  there  was  no  prosp^t  of 
overcoming  these  objections,  and  as  every  pre- 
tence for  &rther  delay  was  at  len^h  exhausted, 
the  council  was  formally  opened  upon  the  13th  - 
day  of  the  last  December.    Upon  that  occasion  * 
the  legates  and  prelates'  proceeded  in  grand  state 
to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Cardinal  di'  Monte  ce^ 
lebrated  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Cornelius 
de  Muis^  Bishop  of  Bitonto,  delivered  a  florid 
harangue  by  way  of  sermon.    In  this  laboured 
discourse  the  assembled  diviaes  were  informed, 
thait  like  the  heroes  included  in  the  belly  of  the 
Trojan  horse,  for  the  sake  of  terminating  a  disas^ 


Soon  afterwards  he  raiaed  to  the  cardinalate  two  boys,  one  six* 
teen  years  ot  age,  and  the  other  fourteen :  the  children  of  his 
own  spurious  isauei  Feter  Lewis  Farnese,  and  Constantia  Sfpfsa. 
F.  Paul,  73. 

•  Ibid.  1^6. 

'  <^  In  nuipbier  twenty-five."     Ibid.  130. 

y  Jurieu*s  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  translated  from 
the  French.    Lond.  1681.  69, 
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trails  wary  they*  w6re  now  congregated  in  d  se^ 
questered  town^  with  a  view  to  heal  the  wdunds 
which  dating  heretics  had  iniicted  on  Ae  Church* 
The  prteacher  then  apostrophised  the  groves  whieh 
clothed  the  Induntain  f  sides  aronnd  the  place/ ex*^ 
horting  them  io  re-echo  through  the  World  the 
voice  which  must  soon  emanate  \&om  tiie  venera* 
ble  others  then  before' him^  and  convince  man^ 
klhd^  unless'  blinded  by  a  wilful  preference  fbr 
darkness^  that  the  Roman  see  had  irradiated  the 
religious  horis^on  by  a  brilUant  light  These  gtit- 
tefing  tropes  having  run  their  race^  the 'Bishop 
turned'hiHHielf  to  the'  divines^  whom  he  exjborted 
to  proceed  with  pious  diligence  in  the  discharge 
of  their  arduous  labours^  and  whose  exaftions,  he 
added^  could  not  fail  of  benefiting  the  Church; 
for  even  "ivere  it  poteible  that'  meb  like  them 
should  not  be  directed  by  an  overpowering  sense 
of  duty,  such  was  the  importance  of  their  commis* 
sibn,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  constrain  >  their 
mouths  to  utter  the  truth,  as  he  did  the  mouths; 
of 'Balaam  and  Caiaphas.  This  sermon  occasioned 
men  generally  to  remark/that  the  Trentine  fiitheis 
were  compared,  even  by  one  of  their  own  body^ 
to  the  band  of  treacherous  Greeks,  pent  up  in  a 
narrow  space,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  mighty 
conflagration;  that  it  had  been  far  from  usual  in 
recent  years  to  anticipate  illumination  from  the 
extension  of  Popery ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  length  of  time  consumed  by  the  infallible 
Church  in  sdecting  her  agents,  it  was  deemed 
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not  Impbssiftle  ihst  ihe  might  haye  tiboum  Mrt 
prophets  at  kst'. 

.  Before  At  coimdl  pMieeeded  to  Beriotta  hwA^ 
trnrn,  it  reeeived  with  mu6h  Batisfiitttoii  ^  the  m* 
teUigenoe  of  Luthefs  death4  That  g^eat  Re^ 
firnxm,  though  rather  Out  of  health,  had  consea*^ 
ed  to  leave  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  mediatii^ 
iti'a  dispute  which  had  arisen  hetweeb  the  GduAU 
ofMansitidt;  a  kind  of  business  whieh  it  wab  hie 
usual  practice  to  decUne ;  but  which,  in  this  easi^ 
he  was  induced  to  undertake  at  the  instance  of 
the  house  of  Mansfddt,  the  soTerdgns  of  his 
fiimily.  For  the  last  time  he  appeared  in  Eisl^ 
ben,  his  native  town,  where,  in  spite  of  increasing 
indiiqK>sition,he  not  only  accomplished  the  object 
for  which  he  came,  but  also  once  nMnre  benefited 
his  compatriots  by  instructions  from  the  pu^it  \ 
An  active  internal  indkmmation,  howeter,  seiaed 
hni  V  and  quickly  brought  him  to  the  brii&  of 
itiemity.  On  the  last  evening  of  his  eventful  lift 
he  took  Ins  seat  cheerfully  at  the  supper^table,  in 
company  with  bis  three  s<ms,  and  some  of  hn 
most  intimate  friendSr  The  conversation  tnmud 
iq^  the  probability  of  recognitions  taking  pkoe 
betwe0n  disembodied  spirits  in  a  future  st4te* 
Luther  declared  himself  persuaded,  that  this  sa* 
tis&ction  may  be  expeoted  by  the  himian  soul  on 
its  exit  from  the  worHt  and  thm  finding  himself 

•    •  F.  Paul,  ISS,  *  IbM.  I4S. 

'  >  SMdBn,  126^.  !  RobortsppTs  CharleB  V.  IIL  €4.  ^ 
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Oppressed  l>y  pam^  he  r^^nef  upba  k  couch  itt 
the  apartment,  on  which  he  enjoyed  above  an 
hour's  refreshmg  steep*  Wh^  he  awoke  i^in 
he  was  removed  into  his  chamber,,  where  he  thu6 
addressed  his  friends :  ^^  Offbr  up  your  prayers  to 
God  that  he  would  preserre  to  us  the  docttine  of 
ilie  Gospel,  for  the  Pope  and  the  Trentine  council 
are  forming  dire  designs."  He  then  retired  id 
bed,  and  mce  more  fell  asleep ;  but  his  rest  waa 
short.  Soon  after  midnight  he  was  aroused  by 
pain,  and  diflBiculty  of  breathing;  when,  sensible 
that  death  was  now  at  hand,  he  thus  ejaculated 
his  last  earthly  devotions :  ^  O;  heavenly  Father^ 
God  of  all  consolation.  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesut 
Christ,  I  render  thanks  to  thee  for  having  reVeal^^ 
ed  to  me  thy  blessed  Son;  in  him.  Lord,  have  I 
believed,  him  have  I  professed,  him  have  Ilovec^ 
him  have  I  celebrated,  inisspiteofeveji^  opposition 
frcnn  Roman  popes  and  impious  men.  :  I  entreat 
thee.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  receive  my  spirit.  Hea* 
Venly  Fatiber,  though  I  be  pludced  from  this  moiv 
tal  life,  though  this  earthy  frame  must  now  be  laid 
flown,  yet  I  know  for  certain  that  I  dmll  ever 
dwell  with  thee,  and  that  none  can  tear  me  from 
thy  hands."  After  this  prayer  was  ended,  he 
again,  more  than  once,  commended  his  soul  t6 
God;  and  amidst  these  aspirations  after  heaven> 
he  placidly  resigned  his  breath.  This  event  06- 
curred  on  the  18  th  of  February,  when  he  had  bU 
tained  the  age  of  sixty*three.  As  death  overtook 
him  in  his  native  town,  where  he  had  not  been  for 
a  long  time  before,  the  admiring  citizens  would 
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fidn  have  buried  his  remains  among  tfaemseLves  ; 
but'  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  not  consent  to 
have  the  bodjr  interred  in  any  other  place  than 
Wittemberg ;  and  there  accordingly^  with. much 
funeral  pomp,  was  it  idlowed  to  .nudgle  with  its 
parent  earths 

ItaMan  superstition  combined  the  news  of  Lu? 
ther's  death  with  accounts  of  various  extraordi* 
naiy  circumstances  said  to  have  attended  it,  and. 
of  course  interpreted  as  happy  omens  of  the  good 
efllScts  to  be  anticipated  &om  tiie  labours  of  the 
Treiktine  fathers  %  .  These  divines  at  Imgth  pror 
eeeded  to  discuss  matters  of  importance.  .The 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformers  were, 
that  Scripture  contains  all  the ,  knowledge  Tequi* 
site  for  the  attainment  of  salvation ;  that  by  Scrip* 
ture  those  books  alone  are  to  be  understood  which 
Jews  and  Christians  have  ever  admitted  into  their 
r^pective  canons  without  expressing  any  doubt 
as  to  their  authenticity ;  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
understanding  Scripture  accurately,  jnen  must 
study  the  languages  in  which  its  originals  are 
composed;  and  that,  being  thus  competently  prer 
pared  with  critical  knowledge,  nothing  fiirther  is. 
required  by  the  biblical  student  for  the  success  of 
his  labours,  thana  humble  desire  to.profit  by  what 
he  reads;  These .  propositions,  however,  strike  .at. 
thcToot  of  Romanism ;  for  if  Scripture  only  is  tto. 
guide  the  faith  of  men,  her  distinctive  marks  must 
be  .abandoned  altogether ;  if  the  books  termed 

•  < 

«  SteidAD,  363.   >  .    •  F.^ttili  L4&*  " 
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i^ocrypliftl  are  to  be  pronounced  of  no  authotity 
'in  religious  controversy^  an  opportunity,  of  appeal-* 
ing  to  what  has  passed  for  Scripture  in  support  of 
some  of  her  tenets/must  be  lost ;  if  the  version'of 
Scripture^  long  patronised  by  the  Roman  Churchy 
be.  considered  as  open  to  criticism^  doctrines  esta- 
blished solely  with  reference  to  it^  must  lose  pne 
of  their  protections ;  and  if  learning  and  integrity 
be  the  only  requisites  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  an  infallible  Church  be- 

• 

comes  superfluous.  But  to  abandon  what  they 
considered  their  'vantage  ground,  was  not  the  in* 
tention  either,  of  the  Pope,  or,  of  his  agents  afe 
Trent.  Accordingly  these  latter;  on  the  8th  of 
April,  determined,  that  the  revelation  of  God's 
will,  being  contained  in  the  written  Word,  and  in 
unwritten  apostoUcal  traditions,  thei^e  twp.  wjere  to 
be  recdved i^''  with  equal  piety  and  reverence^;" 

-  'Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent^  cited  by  Bishop  Marsb. 
(Comparative  View,  23.)  •.  In  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  of  which  the 
original.  Latin  is  printed  in  the  CoUection  of  Confessions,  (Ox- 
ford, 1804),  and  an  English,  translation,  in  Mr.  Butler^  Book  of 
the  Ronum  Catholic Churcb,  (p.  5,  et  seq.)  this  decree, is.  con- 
sideraUy  softened  down.  •  In  this  creed  a  man  is  directed  to  pro« 
fess,  M I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and  ecdesi- 
astical  traditions*'  In  the  "Summary  of  Christian  DoctriKie,'* 
prefixed  to  Dr.  Ch^oner's  **  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  (15.)  thia  ar* 
dde.of.  the. Romish  fidth  is  thus  expressed : . ."  These  Scriptures 
thus  interpreted  (by  the  Rcpnan  Church),  together  with  the  tra- 
ditioos  .of  the  Apostles,  are  to  be  received  and  admitted  by  all 
Christians^-  for  the  rule  of  their,  faith  and  praqtice."  Thus  it 
si^pears,.  that  whatever  the  Trentine  divines  may  have  decreed 
upon:this  subject,  the  modem.  Romanist  is  not  required  to,pro« 
fep9  his  J)dief  of  vxifiqiuiky  .between  Scripture  and.  tradi(io!Q«:   It 
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that,  besides  the  books  of  the  Old  :TestaaafiBt  «t^ 
ktuig  in  the  Hebrew,  and  umTeraallj  acknorw- 

Ut  lipwerer,  to  be  qbsenrtdt  ib$t  altlieugh  Rmjaapibts'iiiay  not 
ayow  that  they  place  upon  a  level  apostolical  tradition,  as  it  is 
called|  and  holy  Scripture ;  yet  in  fact  the  peculianties  of  their 
Church  are  derived  fh>m  this  alleged  tradition  alone.  These  pe- 
coliaritiesy  so  fiir  as  they  relate  to  fundamentab,  nay  probaUy 
Be  tlms  enumerated :  1.  The  autfaodty  of  uiMRitfeen  traditieii  i» 
iiMHinii  offinth;  St.  TheeaBonioity  of  the  Apoecsr]^;  8.  Tha 
ei^clnsive  ri^t  of  the  Roman  Church  to  interpret  Scripture  ; 
4.  The  P(^'s  universal  pastorship ;  5.  Transubstantiation ; 
6.  The  propitiatory  character  of  the  mass ;  7.  The  invocation  of 
departed  spirits ;  8.  The  worship  or  Teneratkm  of  TisiUe  sub-* 
■tabces  ;>  9.  Purgatory ;  10,  Indn^geaces ;  II.  TheneOMflity*^ 
jaofiMy  abapl^tion  in  aU  eases  where^  it  is  praetiealrie  ta  obtaiD 
it.  Of  these  things  no  one  can  he  established  by  reference  t^ 
what  are  universally  acknowledged  as  canonical  Scriptures ;  in- 
deed these  Scriptures  afford  undeniable  reasons  for  disbelieving 
every  one  of  die  tenets  above  enumerated* 

.TbeiB  are  some  dia^uijmts  who  wogJA  ghwHy  maha  it  ippf  ii^ 
that  as  to  the  principle  of  adnotting  Scripture  and  tradition  con- 
enrvently)  both  Romanisb  and  Protestants,  am  i^^seed*  but  that 
they  diflbr  astathe  extent  to/  which  this.priiudplie  ought  to  het 
carried*  Thus,  in  ^  England^s  Gonversioit.  and  Re&rmatioa 
Compared,"  (Antwerp,  lZ25,.pb  48.)  it  is  asked  of  the  Church  oC 
England,  "  Does  sbe  not  require  of  every  man  to  believe  the  mr-i 
dispensable  oUigatioifc  of  observing  the  Chviadan  Sabbath!. 
(agaiBst  Jews  and  Sabbatarians.)  And  where  is  that  read  ku 
Strlfiure^  or  how  can  it  fe  fumoed  therebtft  Again :  does  she: 
not  require  all  true  Protestants  to  believe  die  validi^'  of  isfimt 
baptisin?  (against  Anabaptists.)  Or  does  she  require,  of  thsm. 
to  believe  both  the  one  and  the  odieii»  widiout  jading  the.beiiBf 
of  th^m  necessary  to  salvation  ?  That  wonid  be  strange  indeed* 
Ik  follows,  therefore,  that  she  requiveathe  belief  of  somv  articles' 
offish)  as  necessary  to  salvation,  which  cannot  he  read  tn  Serip^. 
ture^nor prav^  therehtf"  (XXXIX  Art  6.)  The dreumatanee,. 
heweveri  wbibh  this  writer  hae  repres^ited  fB .  ^':8lrange  indeedy**: 


l^gedi  as  €a90i¥ical  by  the  ancient  Jews>  eertain 
«^tions  whidi  hfi,^e  been  mi^e  to  the  Septu^h 
gint^  but  which  were  not  considered  canonical  by 
ike  ancient  JewB>  which  are  not  cited  by  Christ  or 
^is  Apostles^  which  can  be  traced  to  no  certain 
4ate  or  author^  and  whjich^  on  the^e  accounts^  have( 
been  termed  Apocryphal  %  are  inte^al  parts  p£ 

b  tl^  tnuk'of  the  case.  Th^  Ch»tdb  of  England,  in  oommoa 
nidi,  moat  other  FBotestjaht  dwrdies,  ap|>roires  of  the  Ghtktiani 
Sabbath  and  of  ia&nt  haptisip  ^  hav&ig  gx>od  reason  to  infer  from 
Scripture,  that  both  these  practiqes  were  in  use  among  the  Apo»«i 
ties.  As^  however,  that  &ct  is  not  capable  of  absolute  proof 
from  the  New  Testament,  die  Protestant  chmsches,  so  far  a* 
these  usages  are  concerned^  stand  upon  the  same  ground  aa  does 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  these  things  ar^  not  arddes  of  fiuth, 
nor  i»«n  acq|iiescence  in  their  propriety  niacessary  to  salvation. 
If  a  Chnsdaa.  folffl  the  duties  of  his.professiDni  no  member  of  die 
Ghurch  of  England  would  be.  wanoiBted  iO'  pronounoittg  him  in-  m 
reprobate  states  because  he  deferred  baptisia  until;  adult  age,  oir 
chose  to  repeat  it  then ;  or.  because  he  psefisrred  Satui^ay  tm 
Sunday,  as  a  d^y  devoted  to.  religion*  The  truth  is,  that  these 
usi^es  are  derived  fisom  what  is  called  eecleskutkal  tradition  ;> 
that  is  to  say,  ftom  a  guide  m  die  administering  of  Clmrch 
affiun,  handed  down  probably  from  the  apostolus  age ;  but  at  -thei 
same  dine  it  is  not  pretended,  that  it  is  a  guide  which  all  men 
are  bound  to  follow  by  the  terms  of  their  Christian  profession* 
Very  iffifferent  ia  diis  from  what  RcMtaaiiistB  call  apostolictal  trpidi*, 
don,  by  which,  not  matters  of  discipline,  but  articles  of  feithy  are- 
obtruded  up<Ni  the  Church,  although  Sci^iture.  is  wholly  «lent 
as  to  some  of  these  articles ;  and  no  man,  unless  under  Eomisk 
guidiinoe,  would  detect  in  her  language  any  certain^  or  even  very 
pobable,  authority  for  tbe  rest. 

'  Ttom  Aw6Kfnf^  a  word  denoting  things  concealed  or  ob-- 
Bcure;  and  hence  applied  to  these  books  oa  account  of  dieir 
ambigiious  idiaracter. 
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the  sacred  eanon^;  that  the  Latin  Vulgate  should 
be  pronoonced  authentic^  and  used  in  all  public 

^  It  is  to  be  ohservedy  tbitt  with^eapecit  to  .the  Afiocrypba,  jthe 
Trentiae  council  did  little  more  than  follow  the  council  of  Car- 
thagCj  holden  in  S97»  which  also  pronounced  the  Apocryphal 
books  canonical.     St.  Augustiile  likeirise  reckons  these  books 
parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.    Tbe  reason-  of  these  jadg* 
ments  is  this:  the  Apocrypha  had  been  incorporated  by  the 
HeUcnistic  Jews.ihto  theSq»tnagint,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  considered  it  of  equal,  authority  with  the  books,  trana* 
lated  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  being  thus  intermingled  inth.the 
sacred  text,  it  was  rendered,  together  with  it,  into  Latin ;  nor 
until  St.  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  the. fifth  .century,  published 
his  rersion  from  the  Hebrew  original,  was  it  generally  known  in 
the  West,  that  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  usually  appeared  in  a 
Greek  or  Latin  dress,  was  not  wholly  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
The  canon  of  Augustinej^  however,  having  gained  possession  in 
llie  Latin  Church  before  that  of  Jeroine  was  known,  this  latter 
was.  not. allowed  to.  supersede  it, .although  many  learned > men 
w^uld  have  approved  of  that  step..   This  condession,  however, 
to  the  judgment  of  a  few  scholars,  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
die  council  of  Trent,  both  because  Luther  had  adopted  the  canon 
of  Jerome^  and  because  the  canon  of  Augustine  affords  passages 
sujiposed  to  countenance. some  of  the  tenets. peculiar  ta Roman- 
ism. ,  Thus  the  4th  chapter  of  Tobit,  the  £d,  the  i4th,  ai|d  the 
18di  chapters  of  Ecdesiasticus,  and  the  l^th  chapter  :of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Maccabees,  are  alleged  to  prove  the  existence  of 
purgatory.    From  the  same  books  passages  are.  cited  to  oopport 
the  canonisation  and  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  veneration  of 
relics  And  images.    It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apocryphal  books 
admitted  as  canonical  by  the  Roman.Church,  are  thosealone  that 
are  included  in  Augustine's  cancm,  which  does  not  cmnprise 
either  the  two  books  of  Esdras,  or  the  Prayar  of  Manasses.    AU 
the  o^ther  Apocryphal  writings  are  either  inserted  separately  in 
the  Romish  Bibles ;  or  when  they  purport  to  form  parts  of  ^ooks 
undoubtedly  canonical,  as  the  additions  to  Estlier,  and  the  pieces 
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lectures^  disputation  sermons^  abd  expositions; 
and  that  Scripture  was  not  to  be  expounded 
against  the  sense  holden  by  thaChurch^  or  against 
the  common  consent  of  the  fathers '.  . 
'  These  bold  decisions  were  not  made  without 
considerable  opposition.  A  Carmelite  friar  ar^- 
gued,  that  if  the  council  should  pronounce  tte 
Scripture  to  be  an  imperfect  record  of  what  was 
revealed  to  the  Apostles,  it  must  fbBow  either 
that  those  holy  men  were  forbidden  to  write  the 
whole  of  the  revelations  made  to  them/  or  that 
they  wrote  at  random,  omitting  some  things  which 
it -would  have  been  desirable  if  they  had.com*^ 
mitted  to  paper.  'This  line  of  reaisoning  gave 
much  disgust ;  and  Cardinal  Pole  characterized  it 
as  better  suited  to  a  disputation  among  the  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  than  to  a  council  representing 
the  Universal  Church.  Upon  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture several  opinions  were  broached,  but  they 
seem  rather  to  have  been  upon  the  propriety  of 
ranking  the  Old  Testament  books,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Vulgate,  into  different  classes,  according  to 
the  degree  <tf  universality  with  which  they  had 
been  received,  than  upon  ^  the  propriety  of  pro- 
nouncing any  of  them  strictly  apocryphal :  how- 
ever>  at  last,  the  c£monicity  of  all  the  books  was 
affirmed  without  any  distinction.  Baruch  ind^ed 
caused  some  embarrassment,  as  it  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  pronounced  canonical  by  any  pope 

eminected  with  the  history  of  Daniel,  they  are  incorporated  with 
those  books.     Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View,  5,  6. 
'  F.  Paul,  162. 

VOL.  II.  R  r 
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or  oottttofl.    Xbi0  knot,  however,  was  cut  by  one 
of  the  boif,  who  observed  that  BarUcb,  being  '^^ 
iutted. to.6iip{4y  leBsoAs  for  the  Church,  was 
thereby  canonised.    This  reason  sufficed,  and  that 
book  was  appended  to  Jereintiab.    The  Vulgate 
was  appro^sed  aa  the  Huthorised  v^ssion,  because 
the  doctrme  of  the.  RomsA  Church,  *'  the  mtftli^ 
and  mistress  of  every  other,"  te  in  a  ^r^t  measure 
Ssanded/by  popes  and  schoohnen  upon  that  ver-* 
sbn;.  and  becau^.  if  the-  originals  :w«pe  prtf-* 
nounced  of  importance  superior  to  it,  mdre  critics 
mi^t  be .  called  upon  to  dectde  points  of  faith, 
instead  of  bishops  and  oEkrdSnals;  and  inqiusitors; 
onless  versed  in  Gredc  and  Hebrew,  would  bot  be 
able  to  proceed  against  learned  heretics.    A^  for 
declaring  the  Church  the  iMle  expositor  of  Scrip* 
ture,  it  was.  a  matter  that.s^ms  to  hltve'occa^ 
sioned  bui  litde  debate^  the  exef  case .  q£  p^ate 
judgment  in  that  particular  having  given  rise,  it 
was  said^  to  luimerous  heresies*    These  four .  de- 
cisions, by.  wluchtibeTrentineflitKers  havegAihed 
for  themaelves  an\ever*memorable  nalne,  were 
not,  however^: placed  upon  exactly  thersame'foot- 
ing:  those  reverend  pers<mages  imstheinatised^ 
who  should  presume  to  doubt,  Whether,  whatno 
inspired  autlM>r  is  certaihly  known  to  have  writ* 
ten,  is  inevertheless  to  be  considered  as'  havtbig 
proceeded  from  tsom^  •such  holy  man  ^ ;  and  whe* 


v.. 


^  Fatfier  Paul  says,  that  nothing  excited  more  animadversion 
among  these  meniOTable  dtcireest  than  ihatr^pectiQg.t^^tieiis; 
and  that  some  apologists, 4etoidi9d  iti>|i  acQOiint  of  its  uiaaiHgoam 
import.     It  is  a  decree,  they  said,  of  no  real  coosequcace ;  be- 
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ther  the  boqks,  which  neither  the  authorifiied 
gsiardians  of  the  Old  Testainent  ever  received,  noif 
Christ  or  his  Apostles  ever  cited,  are,  notwith^ 
siandiBg,  to  be  esteemed  integral  portions  of  the 
former  volume  of  inspiration^  As  for  any  one 
who  should  venture  to  criticise  the  Vulgate ;  or^ 
being  neither  pope,  nor  cardinal,  nor  other  periton 

caiue  it  liaan5>t  d^efined  wfai<^  are  the  tri^kions  .scr  ^^Uybd** 
poured,  nor  how  such  are  to  bedtatinguished;  nor  has  it  anathe- 
niatised  any  who  do  not  knowingly  disparage  these  traditions,  a 
censure  therefore  which  few  are  likely  to  incur,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  subject  has  been  left,  (p.  163;)  l^hese 
coaisi^rations  i^ace  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Roman&m  ini  ft  mosi 
unsatisfactc^  point  of  view*  If  a  man  be  required  4a  admit  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  his  belief  is  reducible  to  a  cert^.  standard} 
but  if  he  be  required  to  admit  the  truth  of  traditions  which  are 
hot  defined,  and  to  which  no  guide,  except  Church  authority,  is 
supplied,  it  is  obvious- that  he  blindly  binds  himself  to  a  principle 
over  which  his  own  mind  andxonscienoe  hase  no  control.  .  Mr, 
Butler  (Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  p.  9.)  dius  states 
the  case  respecting  the  belief  of  Romanists :  "  Tbey  consider  no 
doctrine  to  be  of  faith,  unless  it  have  been  delivered  by  divine 
revelation,  and  propounded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
revealed  article  of  fritii."  But  as  no  man  can  certeiiUy  kndw  any 
doetrine  to.  have  been  diirinely  revealed  unless  it  is  ctaMrly  la- 
corded  in  the  written  Word,  it  follows  that,  in  reajity^  .all  th^ 
Romish  doctrines  not  sa  recorded,  derive  their  Whole  authority 
ttom  the  mere  assertions  of  certain  eeolesiastica*  This  in  itsetf 
is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory;  but  the  case  is. rendered  worse 
«rhen  it  is  ooxistdered,  that  the  rule  of  &ith  being  left  wholly  aft 
the  mercy  of  tradition,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  mercy  bf  aatho>» 
rised  Romish  expositors,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  personagea 
so  highly  pnv]le|fed  sboidd.noe  require  an  assent  to  principles 
naw  obsolete  or  dormant*  Snch  prindpliBS  are  to  ^be  .found 
among  the  records  of  .fathers,  popes,  and  councils,  which  favia 
the  capacious  arsenal  of  tradition. 

Rr  2 
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ftiwilttly  privileged,  should  think  proper  to  ex* 
pound  Scripture  for  luiiiself^  he  was  simply,  ccm- 
deouied.  ,     • 

.  .The  individuals  who  thus  presumed  to  degrade 
Sknriptnr e>  so  fiir  as  to  raider  her  the  mere  hand- 
I«ai4  of  tradition ',  and  to  authenticate  a  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  ncM;  recognised  by  Christ  or 
bis  ApostleSj  were  in  number  fifty-three.  Among 
them  five  were  cardinals,  viz.  the  three  legates, 
the  Qardinal  Bishop  of  Tr6nt>  and  Cardinal  Pa- 
checo,  a  Spaniard;  the  remaining  forty-eight  con- 
sisted of  bishops,  abbots,  and  generals  of  religious 
orders.  Among  these  prelates  were  Robert  Ve* 
nant,  a  Scot,  Olaus  Mi^us,  a  Swede,  and  Richard 
Pace,  an  Englishman,  pei^ns  pensioned  by  the 
Pope ;  and  of  whoip  tb^  first-named  was  styled  at 
the  papal  court.  Archbishop :  of  Armagh,  the  se- 
cond,. Archbishop  of  Upsal  '^s  the  third.  Bishop  of 
Worcester  \  Attached  to  this  deliberative  body 
were  thirty  working  diyines,  almost  all  friars, 

' .  '  It  18  obvious,  ^Mi  if  tradkion  is  to  be  the  sole  authority  lor 
some  doctrines,  and  arbitrarily  to  eiiplain  Scri|iture  so  Ks  to  esta- 
bliikk  others,  what  is  ealted  the  unwritten  Word  claims  the  pre- 
cedence over  the'  record  of  God's  will ;  since  the  silence  of  the 
latter  is  not  allowed*  to  give  a  negative  testimony  against  particu* 
lar  doctrines,  nor  its  voice,  as  interpreted  by  ordinary  critics,  to 
weigh,  with  respect  to  others,  'against  the  interpretation  affixed 
to  it  by  the  Roman  Chureh  under  the  alleged  authority  of  tra- 


i  **  Ain^pg  these  prelates,  thfrtjr-three  were  bishops,  of  whom 
two- were'Frenehmen,  five  we«e  Spaniards,  one  was  an  Illyrian, 
and  all  the  n»st  were 'Italians.     Sleidan*  ftS3; 
•  Herbert,  257. 
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who,  "before  serious  business  was  begun^-  were 
employed. in  landing  from  the  pulpit  his  Holiness 
and  the  councdl^but  who  afterwards  prepared  and 
discussed  the  matters  which  were  to  be  decided^ 
These  inferior  theologians^  however,  had  no  vote% 
Concerning  the  generkl  rate  of  learning  and  talent 
attributable  to  these  intrepid  judges  of  most  im- 
portant questions^  never-  formally  decided  before, 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained  ^     P^r^ 

•  F.  I>aul,  156.  '       _  .   .  /   .  .  \ 

^  "  Some  thought  it  strange  that  five  cardinals  and  forty-eiglu 
bishops  should  so  easily  define  the  most  principal  and  important 
points  of  ^ligion,  never  decided  before,  giving  canonical  autho- 
rity to  books  beld  for  uncertain  and  apocryphal,  nia;kin^  authen- 
tical  a  translation  difTering.  from  the  original,  prescribing  and  re-, 
straining  the  manner  to  understand  the  Word  of  God ;  neither 
was  there  amongst  these  prelates  any  one  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing ;  some'bf  them  were  lawyers,  perhaps  l^rned  in  that  profes- 
sion,  but  of  little  understanding  in  religion ;  few  divines,  but  of 
less  tlian  or^ftry.  snfficiency ;  the  greater  number,  gentlefHieD  or 
courtiers  ;  and.  for  their  dignities  some  were  only  titular,  and  the 
major  part  bishops  of  so  small  cities,  that,  supposing  every  one 
to  represent  his  people,  it  could  not  be  said  tliat  one  of  a  thou- 
sand in  Christendom  was  represented.  But,  particularly  of  Ger- 
many, there  was  not  so  much  as  one  bishop  or  divine."  (F.  Paul, 
1 6S.)  Mr.  Qtitl^j  howerer,  -CMemoirs  of  the  Engl.  Cailioli^^, 
11.  433.)  gives  the  foUowii^g  account  of  the  Tremine  fathers: 
"  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  prelates  by  whom  the 
council  was  attended,  were  distinguished  by  learning,  virtue,  and 
enlightened  aeat  ibr  religion,  has  never  been  denied.  Perhaps 
no  civil  or/reVgiou8  meetilig  ever  possessed  a  greater  assemblage- 
of  moral,  r^ligipiis^  ,^ni  intellectual  endowment."  This  com* 
mendation  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  perioc^ 
in  the  history  of  the  council ;  it  is  thererore  probably  to  bo  con-, 
sidcred  as  the  writer's  general  estimate  of  the  Trcntiue  deli- 
berators.- 
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haps  the  Only  tiutigiiUdi  esn  be  Aeteraoned  vpom 
tUa  dutjeet  ii»  tiiftt  nd  one  of  Aem  has  left  beTmd 
him  sucb  inteUectaai  monuments  as  place  fain  in 
the  highest  rank  among  profideirt^  in  theological 
leaniing. 

While  the  diTines  were  labonring  at  Trent  to 
put  a  plausible  appearance  npon.  the  doctrines  of 
Romanism^  the  English  cabinet  was  haratimd  by 
the  indecisive  and  expensive  diaracter  of  the 
French  war.  *  Hostilities  had  been  conducted  un- 
der the  walls  of  Boulogne  in  a  desultory  manner 
during  the  whole  winter.  To  these  an  impulse 
was  given  by  means  of  an  unsuccessful  sortie  un« 
der  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  after  that  unfortunate 
affair,  was  ever  planning  new  devices  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  his  credit.  The 
King,  however,  disgusted  by  Surrey's  failure, 
superseded,  him  by  the  Earl  of  Hwtibrd«  But 
before  the  new  commander  bad  an  affpoTtumty  of 
distinguishing  himsdf,  both  Francis  and  Henry, 
sensible  of  the  inutility  of  the  contest  which  was 
exhausting  their  resources,  became,  anxious  for 
peace.  When  the  desire  of  such  aa  object  is  mu* 
tual,  it  is  easily  effected ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
terms  of  pacification  were  quickly  arranged.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  King  of  France  should  pay,  in 
the  course  of  eight  years,  the  arrears  of  the  pen- 
sion formerly  assigned  by  him  to  Henry,  together 
with  an  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  latter  mo- 
narch in  improving  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne. 
That  town  was  to  be  left,  during  the  stipulated 
time,  in  the  hands  of  the  English^  as  a  security. 
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OK  tiie<pait  of :.tke.*F0KM^  for  the  fotfitteKt  6i 
their .  engagemosis^  Sco4laQd  wa»  to  be  •  couBi-^ 
dered  .as  includol  'in  itium  pefiM^  malessi  ifiMfy 
should  have  to  ecmiplaiii  of  fiurtiier.ftggTMSiOlifi^ 
from  that  quarter.  Thus  did^Ekigkiid  gum,  even 
m  iELppearance,  no  advantage  whatever  frdnr  tk^ 
wastc^l  contest  in  iiUiich  she  had  foeeai  'engaged; 
except  the  possession^  during  a  limited  tinie,  of  a 
fcHTtress  nowise  useful  to  l&e  nation,  amd  certain  to 
prove  the  occasioQ  of  consMe^ble  expense.  The 
peace^  however,  was  prodaisfted  in  L^ndtm  oti  the 
13th  of  Jime  wi^i  great  sdemni^:;  rand  the<pro- 
tession^  which;  formally  communicated  the  joyful 
news  to  the  citiaens;  was  graced  by  a  dfe|day  of. 
silver  crosses,  •  aaad  embroid^ed  x^pes,  Mlleeted 
i^m  the  diffident  parish  ebnreheil.  "This  was, 
howevm*,  the  bst  display  of  the  kmd,  as  6rd0rs 
were  giv^en  to  transmit  these  Bplendid  deomra^ 
tions>  l^ether  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
diffi^ait  London  churches^  to  the  royal  treasury 
and  wardrobe.  From  these  places  they  never 
were  returned^  a  ^cumstance  wtueh  could  only 
be  explained  under  a  supposition  that  his  Majesty 
being  apprehensive  of  a  new  war,  was  constrained 
to  use  these  expensive  ornaments  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  such  financial  arrangepients  a^  ano- 
ther rupture  with  France  would  render  indispen* 
saUe^ 

When  Henry  and  Francis  had  laid  aside  their 
hostile  attitude^    the   friendly  sentiments  with 

">  Herbert,  255,  256. 
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they  ordioafily  regaided  eadi  odkhc^,  be^an 
to  revive^  aad  with  them  SQggestkms  to  the  French 
court  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  reform- 
ing rdigion^  especially  by  disclaiming  the  papal 
aatfaprity.    These  suggestions  were/ to  appear- 
ance^  favourably  received ;  imd  d*Annebaut,  the 
admiral,  who  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  En- 
gland in  August,  was  allowed  to  discuss  with  the 
Kiog,  at  Hampton  Court,  the  propriety  of  chang- 
ing the  mass  into  a  communion,  and  of  utterly 
renouncing  all. dependence  upon  the  Roman  see. 
Nay,  more  tbip  this ;  both  monarchs  came  to 
something  like  an  understanding  that  they  would 
joiu  in  ^tecommfending  these  reformations  to  the 
Eop^peror,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Flemish  subjects  at 
all  events.    Cranmer  Was  present  when  Henry 
was^  conversing  upon  these  projects  with  d' Anne- 
baut,  and  he  was  desiyed*  to  i^repare  some  forms 
suitable  for  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  service, . 
and  some  arguments  to  justify  the  change,  for  the 
coiH»Meration  of  the  French  king  ^     The  ambas- 
sador,  however,  was  suddenly  recalled;  and  it 

does  not  appe£ur  that  the  Arehbi Aop  was  ever 

-  •  -  •       .  ,  •  . .  .  .      ^ 

'  Relation  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Morice,  his  secretary. 
It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  King*s  ideas,  of  a  reforina- 

,  tton  went  farther  than  it  is  generally  believed.  "  After  the  ban- 
quet done  the  fiCBt  night,  the  King,  leaninig  upon  1^  ambassador 

'  (d'Annebaut)  and  me  (Cranmer),  if  I  should  tell  what  cpmmuni- 
cation  between  the  King's  Highness  and  the  said  ambassador  was 
had,  concerning  the  establishing  of  sincere  religion/ a  man  would 

.hardly  have  believed  it.  Nor  I  myself  had  thought' the  King's 
Highness  had  been  so  forward  in  those  matters  as  then  appear* 
ed."    Foxe,  1135. 
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cttted  Upon  for  the  papers  which'  he  had  teen  de^ 
sired  to  make  ready.  Indeed  it  was  the  avowed 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Paget^  that  the  disposition 
manifested  by  Francis  towards  a  reformation,  was 
only  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  Henry 
into  ia  surrender  of  Boulogne,  without  the  pei'- 
formance^on  the  part  of  the  French,  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  restitution  of  that  place  was 
to  depend*.  Nor  does  this  construction,  placed 
by  the  English  minister  iupon  the  recepticm  given 
to  his  master's  recommendations,  appear  illiberal, 
*when:it  is  recollected  thatFrani^,  though  con- 
stantly negociatiiig  with  the  Pope's  enemies  haih 
in  England  and  Germany,  was  a  severe  persecutor 
of  such  among  his  own  subjects  as  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  French 
court  that  a  r^lbrmatioh  on  the  English  plan  did 
not  involve  the  necessity  of  maintaining  princi- 
ples generally  deemed  heretical,  'on  the  .8th  of 
July  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting 
the  biblical  versions  of  Tyndale  arid  Cover  dale, 
together  with  the  works  of  Wickliffe,  Frith, 
Barnes,  and  other  similar  writers  *.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  books  now  rendering  men  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  was  soon  surrendered  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  burnt  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  \ 

A  more  exceptionable  mode  of  vindicating  the 
King's  orthodoxy  was  adopted  in  a  persecution 

•  Herbert,  ^56.  *  Foxe,  1135.  "  Collier,  II.  211. 
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wBieh  biirttfoiftb  against  those  trho  denied  tmnK 

The  fitst  object  of  Hm  viokmce 
Sfaaxtpn^  who  bad  nobljt  resigned 
the  yiAoable  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  rttther  thaxi 
diiBguisebffi  iNntiments  on  the  paanng  of  tbe  Six 
Axticles.  ^  Ever  sipee  his  resignaidbn  he  had  Ian- 
gnished  in  prison,  and  he  vtbm  now  in  Bread  street 
Compter^  where  he  had  asserted  his  disbdief  of 
the  corporal  presence.  For  the  espr esftidn  of  Ifais 
opinion  he  was  indicted,  and  sentenced  to  th^ 
flames.  The  anticipation  of  such  a  miserable 
death  overcame  his  constancy.;  when,  aiscording- 
ly,  the  Bishops  Boner  and  Heath  visited  him  by 
tiie.  King's  orders,  he  admitted  the  force  of  their 
arguments,  and  signed  a  paper  in  which  he  fofly 
assented  to  the  doctrines  of  transubsCantiiUion, 
flie  propriety  of  worshipping  the  coilsecratisd  wa- 
fer, the  reality  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
mass,  the  lawf  uhms  of  half-conrnmniofi,  the  ex* 
pediency  of.  auricular  confisssimi,  and  the  unlaW" 
fulness  of  marriage  in  thode  who  are  dedicated  to 
jGod  by  the  taking  of  holy  orders,  or  who  have 
,vt>wed  celibacy  \  Upon  the  signing  of  these  ad* 
missions,  he  was  pardoned  arid  discharged  ^  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  experienced  thi^  usuld 
&te  of  those  who,  apparently  for  some  unworthy 
object,  abandon  their  principles.  He  lived  in  ob* 
scurity,  neglected  by  all  parties,  uiitil  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  he  came  forward  as  the  perse- 
cutor of  such  ss  maintained  the  opinions  once 

""  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.    Records,  I.  386. 

'  <'  On  the  Idth  of  July."    Biumet,  Hist.  Ref.  i.  6$6. 
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jAVQured  by  himself  %   His  services^  b^irever,  were 
but  moderately  .rewarded  by  the  party  to  which 
he  went  over.    He  was  m^ely  aanstituted  a  suf^ 
fragaa  in  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  and  in  that  tfubbri^ 
Hate  situation  he -ended  his  life  in  the  year  l&68\ 
Another  individual  of  some  note^  who  denied 
transubstantiation,  proved  superior  at  this  time 
to  artifice  and  intimidation.    Anne^  the  seieond 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew  \  of  Kelsey  in 
Lincolnshire^  married,  in  obedience  to  her  father, 
a  neighboiirihg  gentleman  of  opulence  mimed 
Kyme,  who  had  originally  paid  his  addresses  to 
her  elder  sister,  but  had  been  disappointed  by 
that  young  lad3r's  death.     Anne,  beiag  nuirried, 
conducted  herself  with  propriety  towards  l^ei 
husband,  and  bore  to  him  two  children.    She 
was  a  young  woman  of  extraordinary  taleoits,  atnid 
like  most  persons  in  -  that  age  who  w&re  smitten 
with  the  love  of  books,  nmch  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  reading  the  Bible.    The  result  was,  that 
not  being  able  to  discover  in  the  record  of  wha 
God  has  revealed  to  men  any  grounds  tx  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  Romanism,  she  expressed  her  dis^ 
belief  of  them.     Her  husband,  enraged  at  this 
kind  of  sc^ticism,  drove  her  from  his  house,  and 
she,  considering  his  desertion  a  virtual  rdease 
from  the  marriage  tie,  resumed  the  use  of  her 

>  Burnet,  Hist.  Ref.  I.  526. 

^  Godwin,  de  Prsosnl.    Note,  353. 

^  Or  Ayscough,  which  is  probably  the  correct  mode  of  spells 
ing  the  name,  although  that  in  the  text,  which  is  used  by  Foxe, 
is  nearer  to  the  usual  pronunciation. 
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maiden  tuune^  and  came  to  London  in  the  hope  of 
obtauiing  there  a  legal  divorce  ^  '  While  in  the 
metropolis  she  rendiered  herself  liable  to  the.  .pe- 
nalties of  the  act  of  Six  Articles,  by  her.^Epr^^ed 
opinions  upon  the  corporal  presence.  .  Tlie  im- 
mediate occasion  oS  th6  plroceedings  instituted 
agamst  her  appears  to  have  b^n  son^  observa- 
tions iliat  she  made  upon  the  Rotnish. supersti- 
tion, which  assigns  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  to 
diurches,  on  account  of  the  consecrated  wafers 
retamed'  in  them  in  the  ptx.    This  folly  she  re- 
buked by  sayiiig,  in  the  sublime  language  of  Holy 
Writ, ''  The  Most  High  dwelleth.  not  in.  temples 
made  with  hands*'."  Probably,  hdiVeVer,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  trouble  into  which. she  fell  was 
a  suspicion  entertained  by  some  .persons  of  disr 
tinction,  hostile  to  the  Reformation,  that  she  was 
the  .means  of  introducing  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
other,  ladies  about  the  court,  books  which  the 
Roman  sect  deemed  heretical.    It  was  in  the  last 
year  that  she  was  .first  apprehended,  when,  after 
an  examination,  first  b^ore  a  London  inquest,.and 
subsequently  before  Bishop  Boner,  she  wrote  at 
the  bottom  of  a  ^recantation  tendered  to.  her  the 
following  words :  **  I,  Anne  Askew,  do  believe  aH 
manner  of  things  contained  in  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church/'    As  thes€^  words  contain  no  :sper 
cific  acknowledgment  of  any  doctrine  oiSered  to 

«  Fuller,  (Church  Hist.  2ift.)  from  one  of  Bale's  MSS.  Her 
expecWion  of  a  diyorc^  ivaa,  probably,  founded  upon  an  inier- 
pretation  M'hich  she  had  affixed  to  1  Cor.  vii.  15. 

•*  Acts  vii.  48.  xvii.  24.  . 
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ber  approval^  and  as  it  ivas  known  that  by  *'  Ca« 
tholie"  she  did  not  mean  to  designate  exclusiTdy, 
if  at  all^  the  Cfanrch  of  Rome^  Boner  was  exoeedr 
ingly  enraged.  However^  as  her  constancy  wiaa 
hot  to  be  overcome,  he  coilteiited  himself  with  in- 
serting in  his  register  the  recantation  which  had 
been  tendered  to  her,  with  her  name  written  at 
the  bottom' of  it  rand  she  was  soon  after  dil3«> 
charged  from  prison  upon  baiL 

In  the  present  year  she  was  again  taken  into 
custody,  and  examined  before  the  privy  council  at 
Greenwich.  Her  disbelief  of  transubstantiatibn 
was  stiH  the  ostensible  subject  of  complaint,  and 
her  principal  examiners  were  Bishop  Gardiner, 
and  Wriothesley  the  Chancellor.  She  displayed 
as  usual  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Scrip>ture, 
an  undaunted  firmness,  the  most  acute  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  playful  vivacity.  She,  however, 
proved  inaccei^ible  to  eith^  arguments  or  intrea*- 
ties,  and  was,  in  consequence,  though  dangerously 
ill,  committed  to  Newgate.  Soon  afterwards  she, 
and  some  others,  were  fotuid  guilty  of :  heresy  at 
Guildhall.  While  she  lay  under  sentence  of  death 
Shaxton  came  to  her,  and  advised  her  to  follow 
his  example  in  signing  a  recantation.  But  she 
spurned  his  suggestion,  telling  him, ''  It  had  been 
good  for  you  if  you  had  never  been  born."  Every 
artifice  of  her  persecutors  having  thus  fistr  failed, 
they  resolved  to  try  whether  her  firmness  would 
not  yield  to  the  horrors  of  the  rack .  Accordingly, 
she  was  taken  to.  the  Tower,  and  there  strictly 
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eiawliipd  to  to  ker  oonnexiba  ifi^iA  inj  ladies^  oC 
Ae  court.    Slie  replied  that  lAe  had  no  i^ch  ccm- 
aexion^    She  mras  then  told  that  the  KiAg  i^as 
othermse  iafbrmed.   Her  answer  wai^^  **  Hia  Hi ^h* 
nessis  deceived  in  that  befaalfy-iusi  well  as  imposed 
qpixnriB  odier  iaittear    To  the  disgriace  oF  her 
perseoutofB/ it  appears  that  Bhe  hM^  been  left  des- 
titute in  prison ;  and  'tftejr  now  asked  her  hone,  if 
she  had  no  powerful  firiendSj  she  liad  cohtnved  to 
maintain  hersdf^  and  to  keep  up  her  apirits  diir- 
ing  ker  confinement?    ^'  My  maid,*^  she  r^plfed^ 
'*  benartanfad  my  wretched  condition  to  the  appren- 
tices in  tibfe  streets^  and  seine  of  Ihemi  tent  me 
money,  but  I  never  knew  their  narnds;**    She  was 
then  told  that  many  ladies  had  been  known  to 
supply  her  with  money^  and  that  some  of  the 
couiicfl  abetted  her.    "  My  maid  once  tol&  me,'' 
was  the  repfy,  ^  that  a  man  ih  a  bine  coat  had  given 
her  ten  shillings  for  me,  saying  that  Hiey  4*ame 
from  Lady  Hertford ;  and  at  another  time,  that  a 
man  in  a  viol^  coat  had  given  her  eight  shillings 
for  me>  saying  thdt  they  came  fcaim  Lady  Denny : 
iKit  whether  these  accdtfnts  kre  true  I  have  no 
certain  knowledge.    I  cati  speak  only  as '  to  the 
young  woman's  report.    To  the  charge  of  being 
supported  by  any  off  the  council,  I  say.  Nay/' 

All  the  practised  subti«ty  of  her  examiners  War- 
ing failed  to  extract  fmtn  her  any  thing  toooimi- 
nate  the  distinguished  ladfes  whb  had  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Romish  party,  she  was  then 
placed  u{>on  the  rack.    Long  did  the  barbarians 

8 
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suTQund  h^  keep  this, young  female ^  strQtefaeS 
upon  the  diabolical  engine.  But  her  firmneiii 
proved  invincible.  She  did  not  even  utter  a  cry  i 
Enraged .  at  beiii^  thus  foiled,  Wriothesley  aM 
Rich,  to  their  eternal  inbmy,  tight^i^d  thahomd 
machinery  with  their  own,  hands  ^. .  Their vUfiman^ 

•    *  She  was  twenty'^ve.or  sk  years  of  age.    Fi]]]6r|>241.  - 

'  This  account  is  almost  entirely  compiled  fr6m'4^zme.Askeir>i 
own  relation,  which  is  preserved  in  Foxe.  (ll^^,  etseq.)  A 
more  artless  and  affecting  tale  than  this  is  not  often  met  with, 
and  the  writer  of  it  must  unquestionahly  have  possessed  no  com- 
mon talents.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  remains,  which  are  suffi- 
cnent  to  substantiate  the  daim  of  Anne  Askew  to  a  high  f ank 
among  the  pious  and  intellectual  femalei^  of  England,  Panionsi 
the  Jesuit,  as  cited  by  Fuller,  (Church  Hist.  2i2,y  is  not  ashamed 
to  speak  of  her  with  the  most  unfeeling  levity.  He  blames  her 
''  for  gadding  to  Gospel  and  gossfip  it  at  court.''  Dr.  Lingard, 
in  a  note,  thus  mentions  her  case.  **  These  works  (prohibited 
books)  were  introduced  to  the  ladies  at  :court  >y  the  4igendy  of 
two  femaleSf  Anne  Boyrchier,  who  was  seiitei^eed  t6:tlie  stake'l^f 
Cranmer  in  the  next  reign,  and  by  Anne  Kyme,  who,  leaviiiig  her 
husband  to  exercise  tlie  functions  of  an  apostle  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Anne  Askew,  was,  afler  two  recantations,  condemned  to 
the  flames  by  the  same  prelatef  and  several  other  bishops."  It  is 
|o  be  he|>ed  thai  Dr.  Lingard  has  not  thoiiglit  It.  worth  his.  white 
to  r«ad  what  Foxe  has  preserved  reapectiiig.  Anne  Askew;  If  he 
had  taken  this  trouble,  he  would  have  found  that  thia  female 
*.'  apostle"  never  recanted  at  all ;  that  she  could  not  be  proved  to 
kave  had  any  connexion  with  the  court  beyond  the  receipt  of  an 
alms,  upon  two  occasions  from  ladies  who  might,  reasonably  be 
siqiposed  to  commiserate,  the  sufferings  <>f  a  young  female,  of 
birth  wholly  destitute;  and  that,  although  she  mentions,  the 
Romish  Bishops,  Boner  and  Gardiner,,  among  her  judges,  she 
say^ ,  nothing  of  Cranmer. 

'  ^*  Inter  qusestiones,  ruptis  ad  sanguinis  effiisionem  venis,  tor« 
tonuni  qui  et  ejuSiXO  res  inaudital)  judices  erant,  immanitatem 
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Unem,  however,  recoiled. upoii  tiieir  own  heads. 
It  extorted  ho  crimiiiatioii  of  the  distingniriied 
persons  whom  they  desired  to  hring  into  tioahle. 
At  length  their  victim,  when  near  the  last  gasp, 
wJas  released,  and  she  instantly  &inted.     On  her 
recovery,   such    was    this    admirahle  .  woman's 
strength  of  mind,  she  maintained,  sitting  upon 
the  bare  floor,  a  conversation  of  two  hours'  eonti- 
nuance  with  her  unfeeling  torturers.    The  inju- 
ries, however,  which  her  frame  had  received  upon 
this  occasion  never  allowed  her  to  walk,  or,  pro- 
bably, even  to  stand  again.    She  was.  soon  afterr 
wards  called  upon  to  seal  her  belief  with  her 
blood ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  her  to 
Smithfield  in  a  chair,  and  when  arrived  there,  she 
appears  to  have  been  supported  at  the  stake  by 
ineans  of  the  chains  fastened  round  her  body. 
Three  others,  who  preferred  integrity  to  life,  re« 
ceived  with  her  the  crown  of  martyrdom.    These 
were  John  Lascelles,  a  gentleman  of  the  royal 
household  who  did  not  believe  in  transubstantia* 

« 

irruit."  (Bid.  Maj.  Brit.  Script.)  The  detestable  ctueltf  of 
Wri^thesley  and  Rich  appears  to  have  occasioned  some  uneasi* 
ness  to  themselves  and  their  friends.  Their  victim  thus  wrote  a 
short  time  before  her  death  to  Lascelles*  her  fellow-sufierer.: — 
**  I  understand  that  the  council  is  not  a  little  displeased  tliat  it 
should  be  reported  abroad  that  I  was  racked  in  the  Tower.  They 
now  say  that  what  they  did  there  was  but  to  fear  me.  Whereby 
I  jlerceive  they  are  ashamed  of  their  uncomely  doings^and  fear 
much  lest  the  King's  Majesty  should  have  infonQation  thereof. 
Wherefore  they  would  have  no  man  to  noise  it.  Well,  theW 
eruelty  God  forgive  them.''  (Foxe,  1 1 28.)  The  mar^rdoto  of 
these  four  sufierers  took  place  on  the  16tb  of  July.  Herbert,  HM. 
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tion^  Niehdias  Bdesiad,  a  fiytrot>shiire  dergyman, 
and  John  Adam^^  a  poor  tailor  of  London«  When 
Ihe  preparations  for  the  eicecution  were  com^ 
pleted>  Sfaas^ton  mounted'  the  pulpit  and  preached 
a  sermon.  The  heroic  female>  who  ^as  about  to 
suffer^  listened  with  strict  attention  to  his  words^ 
assenting  when  his  doctrine  coincided  vntik  her 
own  co&viction,  and»  when  otherwise^  observing 
that  he  spoke  what  the  Bible  would  not  warrimt. 
After  the  discourse  was  over^  Wriothesley^  thq 
Chancellor,  sent  to.  the  victims  an  offisr  of  the 
King's  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  recantation. 
Annq  Askew  thus  received  the  messenger:  ''  i 
came  not  hither  to  deny  my  Lord  and  Master/' 
Her  fellow-sufferers  refused  to  look  upon  the  in>- 
sirument  tendered  to  their  acceptance;  '  Fire  was 
then  communicated  to  the  pile^  and  the  four  ge- 
nerous spirits  Quickly  fled  beyond  the  confines  of 
an.  linfeeling  and  infatuated  world. 
;  While  Henry  was  thus  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
Romanists  both  at  home  and  abroad^  he  viewed 
with  considerable  impatience  the  zeal  of  his 
Queen  on  the  reforming  side.  Preachers  hostile 
to  Romanism  were  admitted  to  exercise  their  mi« 
nistry  in  her  Majesty's  private  apartments^  her 
most  confidential  friends  were  imbued  with  Pro- 
tfisfant  principles,  and  publications/  denounced  a& 
h^r^tical  in  royal,  proclamations,  found  a  place 
upon  her  table«  It, is  probable  that  Henry  did. 
Hot  disapprove  at  one  time  the  religious  biaa 
which  his  wife  had  tak^i ;  for  his  attention  had. 
li^een  so  keenly  turned  towards  thedogy  during 
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many  years,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  pleased  witfi 
an  opportunity  of  discusfliiig,  in  his  moments  of 
privacy,  thode  subjects  which  had  long  occupie4 
a  large  space  in  his  mind*    It  is  at  least  certaia 
that  his  haUt  was  to  enter  into  such  discussions 
with  Catharine,  and  that  she,  appareuUy  without 
giving  him  any  ofence/often  urged  upon  him  tbe 
propriety  of  going  forward  with  the  work  of  re* 
formation.      When  peace   #as   conduced  with 
France,  these  recommendations  wefo  no  longer 
agreeable;  and  one  day,  aflei  his  cipousa  had  been 
repeating  them,  the  King  fretfully  dbserred  to 
Biishop  Gardiner,  on  her  leavii^  the  room,  '^A 
good  hearing  it  is  when  women  become  sach 
clerks ;  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to  come 
in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wifa"    Tfafo 
burst  of  morbid  irritability  was  music  in  the  pre* 
late's  ears.    He  immediately  remarked  upon  ^'  tiie 
Queen's  presumption  in  adventuring  to  set  up  her 
opinion  against  his  Majesty's  practised  judgment; 
said  that  her  illegal  practices  had  long  been  oIh 
served  with  pain  by  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
crown,  though  from  delicacy  to  their  royal  inaster 
they  had  been  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  that^  if 
it  were  desired  to  prevent  heresy  from  t^rini- 
Aaiin^  in  treason,  which  was  its  direct  tendency, 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  stopping  the  Que^tn  htf 
dangerous  career.^    Henry,  whose  itttdleotinl  V&* 
gour  was  undermined  by  the  cotaiplioated^  d&eas^ 
under  which  he  wek  I'apidlj^  siiikiftgS  b^catne  veafied 
and  uiieasy  during  the  progress  of  Ga)rdiner*s  art- 
ful discourse.   At  last  he  declared  that  Catharine^ 
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with  htat  female  ftiend^  ought  to  be  puokhed  fer 
their  dahgeroixs  infractioBs  of  the  law ;  and  he 
signified  his  pleasure  that  his  kiw-offieers  shonid 
be  instructed  to  proceed  against  thfem.  Thetnean 
sures  necessary  for  this  purpose  were  immediaielyt 
taken^  and  a  series  of  diarges  >  against  the.Qnett^ 
being  drawn  up  in  due  form,  was  submitted  to  tibe 
King  and. approved  h^  him.  This  document. wa& 
eonveyed  from  the  royal. presence  by  a  member  of 
the  priyy  council,  who,  in  his  passage  tiurough  ^a 
palace,  allowed  it  to  {aQ:.out  of  his  bosom*  A 
friend  of  the  Queen's  picked  it  up>  and  lost  no 
time  in  placing  it  in  her  hands.  Catharine's  grief 
and  oonstemation  on  seeing  this  harbinger  of  fate 
became  so  recessive,  that  they  brought  nn  ahr 
alarming  indispoisition  ^  When  Henry  heard  of 
her  fflness,  he  seems  to  have  relented ;  and.  a£tef 
stjidmg  his  own  physician  to  attend  her,  he  tMoei 
in  person  to.nudce  enquiries  respecting  her  heahiLL 

^  Dodd  says  of  her,  that  she  "  either  fell  sick  or  pretended  to 
be  so."  The  following  is  Dr.  Lingard^s  accouAt : — **  She"  (the  ^ 
Queen)  *^not  only  read  the  prohibited  works :  she  presumed  to 
wtgae  witb  her  husband*.  Bod  to  dispvte  die  decisioDS  of  the  bead 
«if  %tbe  ChuMb*  Of  idl  nen^  Bonry  was  least  diAjj^^  to  broolt 
t^e  lectures  of  a  female  theolc^aU}  and  bis  impataence  of  contra- 
diction was  exasperated  by  a  painful  indisposition  which  confined 
him  to  his  chamber.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester received  qrders  to  prepare  articles  against  Catharioet^ 
ll^ul  the  intelUfeiioe  waa  coaveyad,  perhaps  dea^nedly^  to  ihs 
^«een>  who,  repimg  to  a  nmfgi^umg  fpKtment,  fell:  into  >^ 
i^uccesaion  cif  6%  and  duriog  the  intesvals  made  the  pala^ct  rii^g 
with  her  crie^  and  lamentations.  Henry»  move^'  with  pity,  or 
perhaps  incommoded  with  the  noise,  first  dent  his  physician,  'andf 
was  afterwarda  carried  ia  a  chait  to  console  h^.-' 
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CatKaxine  &en  exptesneA  herself  much  conceiiied 
at  seeing  so  little  of  his  Majesty,  and  added,  that 
her  nneasiness  upon,  this  subject  was  increased  by 
a  hiridng  fear  that  she  might  have  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  given  him  some  unintenticmaL 
offence*    This  leading  insinuation,  however,  wins 
panried  by  some  general  expressions  of  kindness^ 
and  after  an  hour's  friendly  conversation,  the  King 
withdrew  to  his  own  apartments.   Catharine  find* 
ing  that  she  had  made  a  favourable  imprenion 
upon  her  wayward  spouse,  and  being  well  aware 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  endeavouring  to 
eonftrm  it,  returned  his  visit  upon  the  following 
evening,  and  was  very  kindly  received.    Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  the  King,  contrary  to  his 
tecent  usage,  asked  Catharine's  opinion  upon 
something  relating  to  religion.     ^  Your  Higb* 
ness/'  she  replied, ''  needs  not  to  be  informed  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.   Hence  he 
is  naturally  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of  hea- 
venly things.    But  as  for  woman,  having  been 
originally  formed  from  man,  it  is  evidently  her 
duty  to  recdve  direction  ia  matters  of  high  im- 
port from  him.    Upon  this  account,  any  answer 
of  mine  to  the  questions  which  you  are  pleased  to 
ask,  is  wholly  immaterial ;  since,  whatever  I  may 
•ay,  my  judgment  at  last  must  be  guided  whdly 
by  your  own.*'    ^'Not  so>  by  St  Mary,''  replied 
the  King :  ^  ydu  are  become  a  doctor,  Kate,  to 
instruct  us,  as  we  take  it,  and  not  to  be  imftructed 
9r  directed'by  us.''  After  this  sally  of  ill  humour^ 
the  Queen  rejoined^  ''  Your  Highness  has  mis- 
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taken  me^  1  fear.  It  is  indeed  true  that  I  have 
often  taken  the  freedom  to  argue  with  you  upon 
religious  subjects.  I  have  observed  that  such 
topics  krgely  occupy  your  mind;  and  I  have 
been  anxious  not  only  to  converse^  but  even  to 
dispute  upon  these  matters^  both  because  I  per^ 
ceived  tiiat,  in  the  heat  of  discussion^  you  seemed 
-wholly  to  forget  your  infirmities,  and  because,  by 
drawing  forth  your  abundant  stores  of  informal 
tion,  I  doubted  not  of  acquiring  much  valuable 
knowledge.*"  Henry  was  not  proof  against  this. 
*'  And  is  it  even  so,  sweet  heart  T  he  said :  *'  then 
perfect  friends  are  we  now  again.  It  doth  me 
more  good  to  hear  these  words  of  thine  own 
mouth,  than  it  would  have  done  had  I  heard  the 
news  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  &]Ien  unto 
me.^  He  then  tenderly  embraced  his  spouse, 
dismissed  her  to  her  own  apartment  with  assur-^ 
ances  of  his  unalterable  love,  and  when  she  had 
left  his  presence,  he  warmly  eulogised  to  those 
about  Urn  her  qjialities  as  a  wife. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  took  an  airing  in 
Hie  garden,  and  he  sent  for  the  Queen  to  bear 
him  company  there.  They  were  both  engaged-  in 
cheerful  discourscr  when  the  Chancellor,  Wri^ 
otbesley,  foUowed  by  forty  of  the  guard,  made  his 
appearance.  The  King -frowned,  and  Catharine 
witiidrew  to  a  dhort  distance,  while  Wriethesley 
approached  and  knelt  before  his  royal  master. 
The  purport  of  his  communication  did  not  trans^ 
pire ;  but  his  Majesty  was  overheard  to  dismiss 
the  unwelcome  idsitor  in  the  foUowihg  words : 
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*'  Kiisve>  fool,  beast ;  aVant  from  my  presence." 
The  Queen  then  approadiing  her  husband,  who 
displayed  marks  of  violent  agitation,  laboured  to 
aoothe  hSm>  by  representing  that,  if  the  Chajicd<- 
}or  had  given  offence,  it  was  most  probably  not 
intentionally.  ''  Ah,  poor  soul,"  said  Hemry^ 
''  thou  little  knowest  how  evil  he  hath  de&enred 
this  grace  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  sweet 
heart,  he  hath  been  towards  thee  an  arrant  knave; 
and  so  let  him  go  V* 

As  Bishop  Gardiner  had,  contrary  to  his  nsual 
practice,  been  the  ostensible  mover  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Queen,  Hepry  concmed  towards  him 
the  most  violent  disgust.  When  he  had  becmne 
auspioioqBly  prominent  at  the  time  of  the  K^rtish 
conspiracy  against  Cranmer,  and  of  his  owit  secre- 
tary's infractipn  of  the  law  respecting  the  supre^ 
macy,  his  conduct  had  only  been  overlooked  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  intfeaties  to  the 
King,  backed  by  his  promises  to  desist  from 
thwarting  the  royal  policy ''.  Upon  this  new.  disf 
covery  of  his  duplicity,  (^ers  were  given  Ahttt  he 
should  no  more  be  admitted  into  tibe  royal  pre>- 
sence.  This  prohilntion,  so  galling  to  his  fieel'* 
ings^  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Us 
party,  Gardiner  once  vectored  to  disregard  upon 
the  terrace  at  Windsor.  There,  in  the  noortljr 
circle,  he  again  met  his  stfverdgn's  eye ;  Henry, 
l^owever,  turning  to  the  Chancellor,  iimnediatdy 
saidj  ''  Did  I  not  command  yoii  thatt  he  slionld 

'  V9Jffi,  1131,  ^  Ibid,  il75. 
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come  no  more  aia6ng^  you  f    ^'  My  Lord  of  Win- 
ebeiit^r/'  wai^  Wriothe^Iey*^  reply^  "  has  come  to 
wait  upon  your  Highness  With  ab.  address,  and 
the  offec  of  a  ben6Y<>lenQe  from  hia  clergy •"    '^  Ah, 
let  him  the&  come  hither,''  said  the  King.    The 
Bishop  dccordi4gly  came  forward,  and  presented 
his  addre^  \    He  at  another  time  tendered  a  writ- 
ten submissiob  to  his  offended  mdster '^ :  but  he  was^ 
Hot  i^ain  aUowed  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council 
board*     It  was,  however,  attempted  t6  conceal 
from  the  publid  at  large  this  circumstance,  sa 
plainly  indicating  the  cdm]^te  decline  of  Ronkiah 
influence ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  council  tet^ 
the  disgraced  prelate  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
to  court  with  his  brother  membear a,  add  o^  remaw' 
ing  there  until  they  Returned.    Perhaps  the  se^ 
verest  mortification  which  Gandiner  experienoed 
ai  tins  time  was  his  exelinion  from  the  list  of  the 
royal  executors.    When  the  king  was  upon  the 
point  of  imdertaking  the  command  in  persML  ef 
the  expedition  which   captured  Boulogne,   he 
caused  his  wifl  to  be  prepared  before  he  left  En-^ 
glands  His fust^declining health aduonfahedhini, 
towteds  the  ctose  of  the  present  yeai^;  to  re- con- 
sider that  iaatrumenti  and  he  commanded  it  to  be 

'  **  B7  ihe  testification  as  well  of  Master  Denny,  as  well  as  of 
^  Hamy  Neiflle,  who  were  there  present  witnesses  of  the  mat-^ 
ter.''    Foxe^Ii7a.    . 

"  December  2.  ''  Though  whether  upon  this  occasion*  (his 
^Oiioerii  i»  the  attack  ilpfia.the  Qo^i)  tor  that  he  itas  d  speeial 
friend  to  th6  Dttke  of  KoHrfolk,  tvho  was  ii6w  ato  ia  disgiiac^  wtlh 
the  King,  or  any  tihfix  eauaei  is  kiat  thera  (in  the  Bcfoards) 
mined*"    Herbert,  M5. 
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drawn  op  afresh  with  the  otmsfiion  of  Bfehop  Gag" 
dmer'B  mme*  This  blow  confounded  the  leading 
Romanists,  and  Sir  Antiic»y  Brown  took  oceaaionr 
to  mention  the  omission  as  if  it  had  been  an  ovt^- 
sight.  .''  My  Lord  of  Winchester/'  said  the  knight^ 
kneding  at  the  King's  bednuide, ''  I  thii&  by  neg^ 
gaioe,  is  left  out  of  your  Highness's  will.  Yet  he 
is  one  who  hath  done  most  painful,  l<mg,  and  no* 
fable  eervioe ;  one  too,  without  whom  the  reisrt  witt 
not  be  able  to  overcome  the  great  and  weighty 
affairs  committed  unto  them.''  ''Hold  your  peace,'* 
said  the  King,  ^  I  remembered  him  well  enongfa, 
and  of  good  purpose  have  left  him  out.  For 
surely  if  he  w^re  in  my  testament,  and  one  of 
y4Mi,  he  would  cumber  you  all,  and  ye  should  ne« 
ver  Tuie  faim^  he  is'  of  so  troul^some  a  nature^ 
Marry,  I  myself  could  use  him  and  rule  him  to  all 
nuQftier  of  pnrposes>  a&  seemed  good  nntn  mb^ 
but  so  should  ye  never  do:  and  therefiora  taflc  no 
more  of  him  to  me  in  this  behalf."  However,.  Sir 
Anthony  watched  for  another .  opportunity^  and 
again  suggested  the  propriety  of  Insisting  Gar* 
diner^s  name  amoikg  the  royal  executors, .  Henry 
then  said^ ''  Have  you  not  yet  done  to  indtest  me 
in  this  lAatter  7  If  you  will  not  oeisev  ifasther  to^ 
trouble  me,  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  6o4»  I  ;Will 
surely  despatch  thee  out  of  my.  will. jilsp,  and 
therefore  let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  matter 


«-««  All  this  Btr  Anthony  Denny  was  hetrd  10  report  to  the 
Arofalnthop  of  Oanterlmry,  of  the  said  Archbishops  seeretary* 
<Motioe,).<riio^is  yet  alliis-'aiMlWitAeis  lo  lAie  samo.*^  Fo^ 
1175,  6. 


-  The  last  act  of  Itenry's  reign  was  one  which  rt^ 
fleets  discredit  upon  his  memory.  His  corpulence 
had  grown  so  &st  upon  him^  that  at  length  the 
aid  of  machinery  became  necessary^  in  ordar  to 
remove  him  up  and  down  stairs ;  and  the  morbid 
humours,  which  tainted  his  unwieldy  firame,  had 
found  a  vent  by  means  of  a  fetid  uker  in  one  of 
his  legs'";  under  such  complicated  bodily  iOs,  ho 
rapidly  declined ;  and  aU  about  him,  towards  the; 
close  of  the  year,  plainly  saw  that  his  ^id  could 
not  be  distant  Probably  he  became  sensibjte  -of 
this  himself,  and,  in  consequence,  determined 
upon  a  measure,conformable  indeed  to  the  maxims 
Of  an  unprincipled  policy,  but  involving  a  shame^ 
fal  violation  of  justice.  The  Howards,  from  their 
opulence,  their  royal  descent,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  attachment  to  Romanism^  were  the  mosfe 
important  noble  family  in  the  kingdom.  Theii^ 
power  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  govern^' 
ment  during  a  protracted  minority,  was  therefore 
undeniable ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  their  influence 
at  sttfih  a  time  would  iiEiil  to  be  exerted  for  .tho 
purpose  of  impeding  the  Reformation ;  perhapa  it 
nught  even  ahn  at  restoring  the  Church  to  her" 
former  condition.  As,  however,  the  King  seemcf 
to  have  been  desirous  of  carrying  Protestant  prin^ 
cipka  further  than  he  had  hitherto  done  %  it  is  not 

*  D^KMition  of  Mn.  EKzabetii  Hdland  «ft  to  coMrcriXiwMi 
wkb  t&e  Diik»  «f  NoifiiUu    Heitect,  864. 

»  This  ift'MMiNiaUy  anfe^fied  by  Foxe,  (1 176L)  fimn  » toa^mm 
Mtion^whidi  AeJUag hdd,a«hotttiiiiebefoie hit  dttidi»  with  Am 
Saxptt  mnbaiwador.. 
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to  be  Jttpposed  t^at  iie  looked  with  any  datisfiic- 
tioii  upon  the  greatness  of  a  family  ablet  atf d  pro- 
bably intending  to  undo,  during  tlie  childhood  of 
hiB  €(ucces80r>  all  that  had  been  thereat  didtinc-* 
lion  of  hk  own  rdgn.  He  hadi  besides,  io»t  all 
eoofidenoe  in  the  Rraolsh  party.  Tb^  incesaanC 
intrigues  had  caused  to  him  so  mueh  uneasiness^ 
that  he  viewed  their  acquiescence  in  lus  princi- 
ples and  policy;  as  merely  a  h<^w  disguis&j 
Ivhich  they  woiUd  throw  off  without  the  least  scru- 
|de  upon  the  first  £i.vonrable  opportunity  \ 

^  **  The  rapid  d^dh^  of  iSie  King's  kealtb  in  tbe  xnonth  of 
November^  admonishtd  the  Seymours,  and  their 'associates^  to 
provide  against  his  approaching  death.  Repeated  consultations 
]virere  held,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  to  remove  out  of  their  way 
the  persons  whose  power  and  talents  they  had  the  greatest  rea* 
wA  io  fear ;  the  Di&e  of  Norfolk^  with  his  son,  and  Gardiner, 
Biriii>p  of  Winchester/'  (lingard.)  The  acKkoritieiGr  fbr  these 
statements  are  Norlb&'s  declaration  in  the  Towert  cbar^fing  his 
troubles  upon  the  Reformers,  and  Gardiner's  offer  to  prove  that 
he  suffered  from  a  conspiracy.  The  following  are  Norfolk's 
words:  **  Undoubtedly  I  know  not  that  I  have  offended  wry 
ttmAf  dt  {haft  any  inasi^^lts  offended  Wiih^ihe,'ilriias  it  #^El^su^li 
Us  are  ttigry  wilb  n^er  for  being  qnkfc  s^ainst  snoh  as  have  been 
accused  for  SacMBnenstaries."  (Herbert,  ^65.)  The  persons 
thus  "  angry*'  widi  tbe  I^uke,  were  most  probably  among  his 
own  nei^bburs  in'tHe  country,  ai^d  among  the  Sacramehtaries, 
as  th^  were  call^  in  ottier  {{arts  of  finglahd.  NorMt  h^ 
tim  i&sif umeiftiil  i6  m  burnings  iJBost  likely  6ii  tfdc«adt  of 
transubstantiation,  of  a  man  named  Rogers,  in  his  own  county, 
ki<the'ooww  of  ds  kst^in&hiiileiu  iBoMtl  1I81«)  Nor  t»n:  it 
be  doubted,  that  in  BdiM<m  to  Ms  pibkiliiietiee  iis  ibe  h%%t6A 
work-of  psfse^utidtt^  lioMU&jkikpapi&mii^ 
wiSteore«(Mdbyibeiiotforanas.£^  )»arty  of 

which  he  might  be  fairly  considered  the  chief|.«ditained.tiiei)^or 
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The  misfortunes  of  the  How&itls  vfeti  ^reei|>i-- 
tated  by  thbse  intolerable  eVUs,  family  dissen«» 
sions.  The  Duke  of  Norfrik  had  manied  Blifl^ 
beth^  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford,  Bukeof  Buokf 
ingham;  a  lady  who,  becoftiing  Jealous  of  her 
husband,  not  without  cause  as  it  appears^  re^ 
garded  him  with  abhorrence.  Henry .  Howard* 
Earl  of  Surrey,  whobe  diaposition,  as  may  foe  in^ 
ferred  froni  some  youthful  follies  that  he  eoal* 
mitted,  was  somewhat  headstrong,  had  quarrelled 

hand,  some  unfortunate  persons,  denounced  by  bis  sect  as  h6re« 
tics,  were  dragged  te  tbe  BtdiLe.  The  friends,  however  of  these 
vioums  gederaUjr  possess^  no  poUtical  power :  even  the  Refi>r- 
mers  about  the  King  declined  the  patronage  of  Zuinglians,  a  class 
of  Christians  to  whom  most  of  the  victims  belonged.  The  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  whose  enmity  Norfolk  supposed  himself  to 
have  incurred  from  hia  seal  fbr  transabstantiation,  must  have 
been  in  lower  life,  peraons  able  ^  do  him  an  ii^jury  by  n^mm  of 
convlBrsatioD  and  the  press»  but  not  otherwise.  Such  an  injuryv 
and  so  provoked,  he  certainly  received,  as  he  complains  in  the 
letter  above  cited,  of  *'  the  libels  cast  abroad  against  him.'*  As 
Tor  Gardiiier's  disgrace,  the  reasons  o£it  assigned  by  Foxefit>m 
rctspecteble  odntemporary  ^evideaee,  and  whidi  are  to  be.fiMud 
in.  the  teart  of*  thin  woorkii  willnspst  ppbbably  iq^pear  to  tbegeii^ 
lality  ef  readers  perfecdy.  satisfactory  i  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
ascribed,  wkh  any  shew  of  likelihood,  to  the  machinations  of 
'*  the  Seymours  and  their  assopiates/'  Bishop  Godwin  (Anna!. 
83.)  assigns  the  tiiisfortunes  of  the  Howtirds  to  the  apprehensfons 
entertained  of  their  power  and4e8tgtt8  by  the  Kmgr  ao^di^riitiwl. 
9Qd  debilitated  by  diMsd,  and  wizious  mi  account  of  hia  wi^ 
tender  age,  T^iat  if  such  were  the  actual  state  of  HenryAa  n|^ldt 
his  apprdiensions  wore  fomented  by  the  Seymours,  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  there  does  not  appear  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  ealaiiiicies0f«W  Howards,  stiU  less  that  the  diagtsofedrCHur- 
diner,  flowed  froma  Mg«larl]MVi>ii^<'^>pi'^y* 
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with  his  fiither.  The  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Nor- 
ftdk*8  daughter^  sided  with  the  Refonners,  and 
tiierefore  was  not  upon  cordial  terms  with  her 
fiimily^  but  especialty  not  so  with  her  brother  Sur-- 
rejr.  Thus  when  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
pflurty  became  totally  eclipsed,  and  the  house  of 
Howard  was  regarded  in  the  highest  quarter  with 
distrust  and  aversion,  a  jealous  wife,  an  irritated 
i^ter,  and  a  discarded  mistress,  immediately 
stepped  forward  with  accounts  of  all  the  indiscrer 
tions  that  they  could  fix  upon  individuals  long 
hatefiil  to  them  ^ 

Both  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  his  fiither  were  ax^ 
rested  on  the  12th  of  December*.  Against  Sur- 
rey  the  principal  charge  preferred  appears  to 
have  been,  that  he  had  quartered  upon  his  shield 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  without  any 
abatement ;  a  proof,  it  was  suggested,  of  his  in-» 
tention  to  overturn  the  government  in  case  of  the 
young  prince's  succession,  by  means  of  a  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Mary,  and  in  virtue  of  his  own  de*> 
scent  from  the  sovereigns  of  England^  Surrey^ 
howevef,  justified  his  blasonry  by  the  authority 
of  the  heralds.  But  this  excuse,  which  might 
seem  a  valid  one,  was  not  allowed  to  have  any 
weight.  Qn  the  13th  of  January  the  Earl  was 
brought  to  trial  in  Guild  Hall  before  a  special 
commission,  and  a  jury  ocmsisting  of  nine  knights, 
and  three  esquires  \    He  conducted  his  defence 

. '  Ikrberti  £6S«  ^  QoiMm  AjttiL  83* 

^  fianiet,  Hisfei£fl&  1. 5S^. 
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ivith  great  Bpirit  and  ability'';  but,  although  he  » 
not  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  consideca^ 
>le  fault  beyond  au  indiscreet  display  of  party 
spirit,  he  was  convicted  of  treason/ and  sentenced 
to  death.  On  the  19th  day  of  the  month  he  was 
beheaded  on  Tower. Hill.  His  fate. was  greatly 
eommiserated ;  and,  beii^  generally  charged  upon 
the  SeymourSj  it  fixed  upon  that  fiunily  a  load  of 
odium  from  which  they  never  got  dear  \  The 
Earl  of  Surrey's  memory  claims  the  respect  of 
posterity,  because  that  unfortunate  noblemaQ  at« 
tained  a  degree  of  refinement  fax  from  conuQon 
Mfiong  persons  of  birth  at  that  period.  His  atten- 
tion, was  not  wholly  engrossed  by  martial  exer^ 
cises,  field  sports,  and  boisterous  revelry ;  but,  in 
his  ca^,  the  splendour  of  ancestry  was  heighten-* 
ed,  and  the  leisure  of  opulence  was  rradered  res« 
pectable^  by  no  mean  proficiency  in  elegant  lite* 
rature. 

The  calaiiiities  which  had  &]len  upon  his  house 
9fpwt  to  have  broken  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  spi- 
rits, and  he  consented  to  sign,  on  the  12Ui  of  Jar 
nuary,  a  confession,  comprising  four  distinct  sxtU 
des.  Of  these  the  first  admits  his  having  betrayed. 
the  Kiag^s. secrets;  the  ^eco^dj  his  having  n^-r 
leeted  to  notify  .in  the  proper  quarter  Surre/a 
assumption  of  the  Confessor's  arms,  which  is  de: 
signated  as  *^  false  and  traitorous ;"  the  third,  his 

"  Herbert,  264.  It  should  be  obserredy  tbat  the  Lord  CSum- 
cellor,  Wriotbetley,  a  ttauncb  fmoA  U>  the  ILomAvvtj^  was 
one  of  the  coimniiiianf »  apoa.Sttigfy"*  ttWL  ,.-...    . 
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#wa  aBSttiii^ttoti  of  tlie  royal  aimg  of  Bnglaiid, 
diferencedby  a  labels  argent,  which  is-  admitted 
to  be  high  treason ;  in  the  fourth  »tiele  he  avowsji 
that  bj  these  a^ets  he  had  rendered  himself  justly 
Hable  to  an  attainder^  and  to  siifibr  the  usual  pains 
mid  fbrfeitttres  consequent  upon  that  measure '. 
Ctai  the  19th  of  the  month  the  Duke  addressed  an 
Mrnest  letter  ^  snpplieatidn  to  the  King,  in  which 
he  denied  that  he  hdd  ever  offended  any  man/ex^ 
eept  OQ  aecount  of  transnbstantiattony  requested 
that  be  might  be  confronted*  with  Im  accuseiB, 
and  expressed  Ms  wiBlngness  to  sidfer  any  punish- 
mmit  which  he  should  be  proved  to  have  inour^ 
redV  That,ln feet,  the ]>uk6had nothiid  himself 
open  to  the  lash  of  the  law>  appears  by  far  most 
probal^;  but  his  admission  of  having  revealed 
state  secrets,  affordii  a  reasonabte  ground  for  sup« 
posing  that  he  had  entered  upon  some  party  dis* 
cussions,  boding  no  good  to  the  government  as 
then  conducted,  a,nd  justly  considered  by  the  King 
ai»  intended  to  throw  tb^  administration,  during 
his  soil's -minority,  into  the  hands  of  a  junta, 
which  he  had  eeasdd  to  t0gard  with  the  least  con- 
ideacey  attd  which  would  probably  neva  rest 
uatil  Fopery  was  again  ^coknpktetf  triiMnphaiit 
ever  the  Ifi^^rties  aod  c(^9ciebceB  of  'Bi^^fish- 
men  \ 

'  Herbert,  265,  266. 

<  Ibid.  S65. 
^  *  TbSi  tbe  K»ig  eniiAi  ItaoieiUnt  adviMrs  IM  «ufflflient  rea* 
son  to  in&r  ficom  tWvtttecattid  idlrig«6»  ^  tbe  Baaaii^ifmttfi 

otherwise  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe  lesders  of  ihait  fmttf  never 
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The  Duke's  confession  having  fkiled  to  mollify 
the  King,  the  Parliament  was  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  attainting  the  noble  prisoner.  It  was 
alleged^  that  his  Majesty,  being  anxious  to  crown 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  desired  to  fill  up  certain 
offices  of  state  possessed  by  Norfolk,  before  he 
could  give  definitive  orders  for  that  august  cere* 
mony.  This  reason  sufficed  to  quicken  the  deli- 
berations of  the  Legislature.  On  the  18th  of  Ja- 
nuary a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk was  brought  into  the  Upper  House,  and  read 
the  first  time ;  on  the  19th  it  was  read  the  second 
time ;  on  the  20th  it  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  The  Commons  were  equally  expeditious. 
They  returned  the  bill,  passed,  upon  the  24th  of 
the  month.    On  the  27th  the  royal  assent  was 

ceased,  during  t|ii$  r^igq,  to  disclaim  the  Pope  in  the  most  ua-^ 
qualified  n»^er.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk^  among  other  request^ 
addressed  from  the  Tower  to  the  council,  deaired  to  have  the 
leave  of  purchasing  Sahellicus,  "  who  doth  declare,  most  of  any 
book  that  I  have  read,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  time  to 
time  hath  usurped  his  powpr  against  all  prindea,  hy  their  untrise 
sufferance  J*  (Herbert,  265.)  In  another  application  which  he 
made  to  the  council,  he  said,  **  If  I  had  twenty  lives,  I  would  ra- 
ther  have  spent  them  all  ligainst  him  (the  Bishop  of  Rome)  than 
ever  he  should  have  any  power  in  this  redm ;  for  no  man  know- 
•th  bettenr  than  I,  by  reading  of  stories,  how  his  usurped  power 
hath  increased  from  time  to  iime.  Nor  such-  time'  as  the  King's 
Majesty  hath  found  him  his  enemy^  no  Uving  man  hath,  both  in 
his  heart  ttift  with'  his  tongiie,  in  diia  neaks,  in  France,  and  also 
lo-  many  Scottish  gentlemen,  spoken  more  sore  against  his  usurp* 
ad  power  than  I  have  .done,  as  I  can  prove  by  good  witness,* 
Burnet,  Hist*  Re£  Records,  III.  251. 
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ffiven  to  it  brcomnussiDn*';  and  thus  tbe  chief  of 
the  Romanists  received  the  same  hard^  not  to  say 
iniquitous  measure,  by  which  his  party  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  ridding  themselves  of  Crop(iweU\  Nor^ 
iiaid  the  King  survived  another  fouv-and-twenty 
hours,  would  Norfolk  have  escaped  the  fate  which 
pvertook  the  unfortunate  Vicar-general;  as  hQ 
yras  ordered  for  execution  on  the  very  n^t  mora* 
ing  after  the  day  on .  which  the .  act  qt  a^ttaindei; 
figainst  him  became  laWr  It  is  among  the  many^ 
circumstances  which  do  honour  to  Cranmer^s  pie* 
mory,  that  he  did  not  participate  m  th^  parliament 
tary  proceedings  against  Norfolk.  Whilst  the 
bill  of  attainder  wais  in  progress  through  the 
flouao  of  Lords,  the  Archbishop  was. passi^^  his 
^me  at  Croydon. 

On  St.  Stephen's  day  the  King's  iUness  became 
so  severe,  that  he  was  unable  to  rise,  nor  did  he 
quit  his  bed  again.  His  attendants  now  became 
sensible  that  the  struggle  could  not  continue  longj^ 
but  no  one  ventured  to  communicate  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence  to  the  royal  patient.    At  last  Sic 

^  Bttmet,  Hist  Ref.  L  S57. 
,  '  The  pflralldl  between  CromwelPs  case  and  ki§.  own  Mfpmn 
ta  have  struck  the  Duke  himself,  but  he  does  npt  nraH^est  k  kk 
that  spirit  which  one  would  wish  to  see  lOf^ufesOMJi  by  ik  tiMI  oC 
^18  age,  and  in  hia  circumstances.  **  My  Lords,"  (he  wrote  from 
^  Tower),  **  I  trust  ye  think  Cromweirs  service  and  oiine  hadi 
9at  been  alike ;  and  yet  my  desire  is,  to  have,  no  more  iKfoat 
ibewed  tame  than  was  shewed  to  him,  I  being  present*'.  Hewa* 
a  fidse  man,,  and  surely  I  am  a.true  poor  gfHi^leipai]^''  .  BiVMt» 
Hist*  Ref.  Records,  III.  ie5^*  i  : 
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Anthony  Denny,  aftex  informing  him  that  his  case 
was.  considered  desperate  by  the  physicians,  ex- 
horted him  to  prepare  for  his  approaching  change. 
Henry  felt,  most  probably,  that  the  announcement 
was  not  premature,  and  he  received  with  the 
meekness,  usual  to  men  at  such  a  time,  the  religi-- 
ous  admonitions  of  his  attendant.  *'  My  life,"  he 
said,  ''has  been  sufficiently  fruitful  in  grounds  for 
self-condemnation ;  but  I  doubt  hot,  that  through 
my  Saviour's  merits,  I  should  obtain  the  pardon 
of  even  greater  sins  than  any  that  can  be  laid  to 
my  charge."  Denny,  pleased  to  hear  this  Chris- 
tian-like language  from  his  royal  master,  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  wish  to  have  the  advice 
and ..  consolation  of  any  learned  divine  ?  '^  If  I 
have  any  such  person  here,"  replied  the  King,  "  it 
shall  be  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  ''  Shall 
a  messenger  go  for  him  immediately  7"  rejoined 
the  knight.  '/  Let  me  take  a  little  sleep  first/' 
said  Henry, "  and  when  I  awake  again  I  will  think 
mipre  about  the  matter."  .  After  the  interval  of  an 
hour  or  more,  the  King  aroused  himself,  and  gave 
orders  to  have  Cranmer.sent  for.  from  Croydon 
immediately.  He  arrived  only  in  time  to  witness 
the  departure  of  his  friend  and  patron.  Henry 
was  then  speechless,  but  consciousness  still  lin- 
gered about  his  sinking  frame ;  and  when  the  Pri- 
mate, came  to  the  bed-side, .  he  firmly  graspeid  his 
hand.  Cranmer  used  such  exhortations  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  allowed,  and  intreated  of  the 
dying  king  to  give  him  some  sign  of  his  firm  reli- 

VOL.   II.  T  t 
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imce  inthe  merits  of  CKrist.  Henry  wi^ung  his 
h^nd  with  all  the  energy  that  remained  to  him, 
and  very  shortly,  afterwards  expired  *^.  Within  a 
few  hours  of  his  death  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to 
have  been  executed ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  ad* 
visable  to  begin  a  new  reign  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  first  individual  upon  the  peerage,  he  wa^j 
respited^  and  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into 
effect,  although  the  aged  noble^  during  the  conti^ 
Buance  of  King  Edward's  life^  was  not  released 
from  confinement. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ^8th  of  Ja^ 
nuary  when  Henry  closed  his  eyes  in  death.  He 
was  then  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  thirty- eighth  of  his  reign.  He  lived  in  &  time 
distinguished  by  a  very  remarkable  revolution  in 
human  affairs,  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
taken  the  safer  side  of  the  question,  which  divided 
Europe  into  two  great  parties.  During  nearly 
five  centuries  before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
did  a  large  proportion  of  men,  professing  them* 
selves  Christians,  live  in  forgetfulness  of  God's 
vecorded  Word,  and  derive  some  of  the  most  pro* 
minent  features  of  their  religion  from  an  obseure 
and  unascertained  source*  At  length,  in  King 
Henry's  time,  the  absurdity  of  thus  preferring  the 
doubtful  to  the  certain,  was  urged  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  those  who  occupied  a  conspicuous  plaoe 
in  European  society ;  and  the  English  monareh 

*  Foxe,  1175..  ,* 
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vrns  adopted  the  only  view  of  the  case,  which  an  un^ 
?dtf  prejudiced  mind  is  likely  to  deem  worthy  of  th^ 
Fi  least  attenticm.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  a  circu m- 
■)h  stance,  apparently  accidental,  first  led  hiti  t6 
ppif  douht  the  worth  of  Romish  traditions;  hut,  to  his 
tfei  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  was  ho  sooner  competently 
^  }it  informed  upon  the  points  at  issue,  than  he  reso^ 
lutely  maintained,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  exclu'* 
feive  right  of  God*s  undoubted  Word  to  be  th# 
religious  instructor  of  the  rational  creation.  The 
assertion  of  this  fundamental  principle  ii^  the 
^  bnghtest  distinction  of  Henry's  reign ;  and  from 

that  principle,  once  firmly  established,  flowed 
changes  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England^ 
No  sooner  was  it  admitted,  that  alleged  traditions 
were  to  lose  their  long-established  influence  over 
the  national  belief,  than,  in  confoirlnity  with  thd 
Whole  course  of  Scripture,  all  incentives  to  idola^ 
try  were  prevented  any  longer  from  tempting  at 
every  turn  the  weak  and  vulgar.  The  same  caus6 
delivered  England  from  the  interference  of  the 
Roman  Bishops,  an  order  of  men,  as  it  was  now 
seen,  who  could  prefer  no  valid  claim  to  jurisdic- 
tion without  the  limits  of  their  own  diocese,  who 
insulted  the  independence  of  nations,  and  who 
undermined  the  foundations  of  sound  morality^ 
by  pretending  to  dissolve  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions. Nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Henry  upon  his  native  country,  that  he 
delivered  it  from  the  evil  of  monastic  eistablish- 
ments;  those  nurseries  of  idleness,  fanaticisn^, 
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imposture^  and  superstition ;  those  strong  holds 
of  foreign  influence^  and  unsl^riptural  religion. 

It  is  not^  however^  to  be  denied^  that  in  this 
reign  were  committed  several  highly  reprehensi- 
ble acts,|/  The  King;  though  resolute  in  maintain- 
ing whatever  principle  was  firmly  rooted  in  his 
conviction^  frequently  permitted  a  party  to  bend 
him  to  their  purposes.  Hence  cruelties  took  place 
at  intervals^  which  form  the  conspicuous  disgrace 
of  his  tule,  and  which  have  caused  Protestants^  as 
well  as  Romanists;  to  heap  obloquy  upon  his  me- 
mory.' But  the  latter  are  bound  in  justice  to 
^peak  of  his  per^^utions  and  severities  with  some 
degree  of  tenderness.  The  persons  who  suffered 
during  his  time  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
merely  religious^  were  chiefly  such  as  denied  tran- 
substantiation ;  and  the  fires  which  chastised 
men's  disbelief  of  that  doctrine^  only  blazed  when 
the  Romish  party  had  gained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  cabinet.  It  is  indeed  probable^  that  the  King's 
Protestimt  advisers  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
making  these  terrible  examples;  because  they 
were  infected  with  a  Lutheran  horror  of  Sacra* 
mentaries;  and  hence  they  never  appeared  to 
thinks  that  individuals  distinguished  by  that  hated 
name^  were  deserving  of  much  commiseration* 
But  however  the  leading  Reformers  might  have 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  these  atrocities^  so  far  as 
lending  to  them  their  concurrence,  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  for  believing  that  upon  them 
rests  the  blame  of  planning  such  horrid  scenes. 
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When  their  party  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour^ 
the  ferocious  passions  of  men  were  fed  by  no 
spectacles  of  victims  expiring  in  the  flames  of 
Smithfield.  It  is  true^  that  the  stem  impartiality 
of  Henry's  rule  did  not  consign  to  the  horrors  of 
a  public  death  those  .religionists  alone. who  saw 
no  reason  for  bestowing  upon  a  wafer  the  adorar. 
tion  which  Scripture  claims  for  Qod  alone.  .  Some 
who  devoutly  bent  before  this  venerated  object, 
were  also  dragged,  to  ex^ecujtion«  As,,  however, 
these  unfortunate  individuals  met  dej&^h  in  a  form 
something  less  appalling  than  did  the  victims  of 
t¥ansubstaQtiation ;  so  th@  cause  of  their  fate  was 
very  different  in  kind.  It  was  not  the  mere  ex- 
presjsion  of  an  abstract  opinion ;  it  was  also  an 
active  adherence  to  a  hostile  foreigver,  who  pre r 
tended  to  thq  right  of  hurling  the  King  from  his 
throne,  and  who.  numbered  among  his  most  de- 
voted creatures  an  Englishman  of  highly  illustri- 
ous birth  ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  asserting 
tha,t, pretended  right.  The  Romanists,  therefore, 
executed  for  denying  the  supremacy,  were  con- 
denmed  at  least  as  much-  upon  political  as  upon 
religious  -  grounds ;  and  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  if  Cajrdinal  Pole's  infatuation  had  been  less 
violent,  much  of  the  blood  shed  in  support  of  pa* 
pal  interference,  might  have. been  spared.  Of 
cruelty  exercised  upon  no  plea  ;of  religion  after 
the  overthrow  of  Popery,  thecasesrof  the.Boleyns; 
Cromwell,  and  the  Howards,  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  instances.    In  tb^  first,  of 'these>  Hency 
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aaffered  inconstancy  and  jealousy  to  hurry  him 
on  to  an  act  of  oppression^  which  has  fixed  an  in- 
delible stigma  upon  his  memory;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  belieye^  that  his  evil  passions 
were  inflamed  by  the  artifices  of  the  Romish 
party;  in  the  second  case,  the  suffering  indivi- 
dual was  unquestionably  the  victim  of  that  party ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  unfortunate  objects  of  the 
King's  resentment  were  the  leaders  of  that  party, 
who  seem  to  have  been  detected  in  intrigues,  in- 
tended to  throw  the  government  into  their  own 
liands,  and  those  of  their  associates,  in  the  event 
of  a  minority.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  cruel- 
ties of  King  Henry's  reign,  though  unquestionably 
casting  a  black  shade  over  his  memory,  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  either  the  principles 
or  the  practices  of  Romish  partisans. 

In  personal  habits  Henry  was  culpable,  for  he 
was  a  sensualist.  But  he  was  a  man,  upon  the 
whole,  of  considerable  merit.  His  understandings 
was  good,  his  attainments  much  above  the  ordi* 
nary  standard,  his  application  to  business  unwea- 
ried, his  sincerity  unimpeached.  Thesie  good 
qualities  should  be  allowed  to  form  some  counter- 
balance to  the  vanity,  hastiness,  profusion,  and 
sensuality,  which  blemished  his  memorable  career. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  habits  of  the  man,  which 
have  given  to  his  reign  an  interest  so  uncoiomon ; 
it  is  the  change  wrought  in  the  national  mind  and 
polity  under  his  guidance.  Upon  this  account  he 
claims  the  gratitude  of  posterity.    His  govern^ 
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ment^  however  faulty,  restored  the  nation  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the'  most  important  among  its 
undoubted  rights^  and  transferred  the  foundations 
of  an  Englishman's  religion  from  the  fallible  an^ 
thority  of  man,  to  the  undoubted  Word  of  God, 
the  only  certain  source  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  the  only  anchor  of  a  Christian's  hope. 


THE   END. 
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